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PART FIRST. 
Of the Aſiatic or True Plague. 
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SECTION, I. 


Of the Plague in general. — Inquiry into the Anttquity 
of the Diſlemper. Of the Plagues mentioned in the Old 
Teftament.— Hiſtory of ſeveral remarkable Plagues which, 
at various times, have deſalated the world. 


MONG the many diſeaſes which afflict the hu— 

man race, we find ONE, upon record, o irre- 
ſiſtible in its progreſs, lo fatal in its attacks, and ſo 
entirely beyond the powers of medicine; that, like the 
{erpent Pyrhon, the Leviathan, or the Mammoth, among 
animals, it has generally been diſtinguiſhed by names 
expreſſive of its deſtroying nature; not, like other diſ- 
enſes, by any particular ppellation derived from its 
ſymptœras. In the Hebrew language this diſtemper is 
expreſſed by the word which tories perdition ;* in 
Greek 


* Thus Dr. Hodges; but Calntet informs us, that the IIcbrews call by the 
name of plagues all difeaſes tent by way of puniſhment or correction from 
God; as the peſtilence, infection, the leproſy, ſudden deaths, famines, tem- 
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Greek it is called Joimos, from 1uo, to deſtroy ; in Latin, 
peſtis, from peſſundo, to overthrow ; and in Engliſh, the 
plague, from the Latin plaga, a ſtroke with a whip; 
alluding to the common opinion, that it is a ſcourge 
from heaven, taking vengeance on mankind for their 
fins. 

Other diſtempers, called by the general name of 
Epidemics, have at different times infeſted whole cities, 
and even overſpread extenſive regions; but theſe, 
though ſometimes very fatal, have always been found 
ſo much inferior to the diſtemper of which we treat, 
that, on a compariſon, we may juſtly ſay, though epi- 
demics have ſlain their 7honſands, the true plague has 
ſlain its en thouſands. In ſpeaking of the deſtructive 
ravages of epidemics, we may count the dead by tens, 
by hundreds, or by thouſands ; but in the true plague, 
always by thouſands, by myriads,* or by millions. 
Procopius, when ſpeaking of a plague which deſolated 
the world in his time, compares the number of the dead 
to the ſand of the ſea; and Mr. Gibbon, who at- 
tempts to ſpecify, thinks they might amount to an hun- 
dred millions; + and I cannot help being of opinion, 
that the deſtruction generally occaſioned by violent 


plagues, amounts to about one half of the population; 
the 


peſts: in a word, all calamities, whether public or private. Ca/met's Di. 
vol. ii. fol. 412. Plaga. 

Parkhurſt derives the Greek term /oimos, either from /us, as above, or from 
another Greek word lignifying ro fainr ; the ſame from which the Englith 
word eclipſe has its origin; or it may be from the Hebrew /eb-m, to conſume. 

A triend obſerves, that % we no where find the word perditien in our ver- 


on of the Old Teſtament. We have, however, the word udien, which 


Loft a ſimilar import; as, for inſtance, in Prov. xv. II. where the Hebrew 
is dun In Rev. xvit 8 & 11, we find the Englith word perdition ; but as 
we have no Hebrew verſion of the New Teſtament, wc may advert to the 
ancient Syrias verſion. The Syriac being a fiſter dialect of the Hebrew, dif- 
fers, radically, but little from it. The Syriac of the two places referred to 
above is abdna ; hence the word abaddon, whole root is 3d, and is the tame 
with that of the Hebrew word above. 

« As to the word plague, we often find it in the Old Teſtament, but per- 
haps never in that ſpecific ſenſe in which the moderns uſe it. The original 
word, rendered plague, is pretty generally ge, or its derivations ; as Exod. 
X11. 13+ li. Sam. XXiv. 21, &c.” On this latt occaſion, Rowever, as the word 
peſtilence had been uſed before, in the ſame chapter, we can ſcarce doubt 
its having been really fome kind of diſeaſe: and we know that modery 
plagues will ſometimes deſtroy as quickly as this is ſaid to have done, 


A myriad is generally ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand, 
+ Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. iv. 
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the reaſons for which opinion will be given in the 
courſe of this work. In all vielent plagues, we hear of 
the dead being left unburied ; of their being caſt into 
pits, &c. But if we wiſh to make any groſs compari- 
fon between the deſtructive power of the true plague, 
and that of any other violent epidemic, we cannot, 
perhaps, have a better inſtance than that which took 
place at Baſſorah (a city on the confines of Perſia) in 
the years 1773 and 1780.“ In the former of theſe 
years that city was viſited by the true plague; and 1n 
the latter, by an epidemic remittent fever. The fever 
was moſt violent in its kind, and deſtroyed twenty-five 
thouſand 1n the city and neighbourhood ; but the true 
plague, no fewer than two hundred and ſeventy-five 
thouſand in the ſame place. Suppoſing the two com- 
putations therefore to be equally exact, we muſt calcu- 
late this plague to have been eleven times more deadly 
than the epidemic. If therefore the ingenious claſſifiers, 
in modern times, have brought into alliance the plague 
with other epidemic diſeaſes, and characteriſed the former 
from the latter ; we may juſtly ſay, that they have fal- 
len into the fame error with other naturaliſts, who 
characteriſe the ſuperior from the inferior; the lion 
from the cat, not the cat from the lion. As to the 
remedies applied in theſe diſeaſes, doubtful in epide- 
mics, they ſo univerſally fail in the true plague, that, 
notwithſtanding the improved ſtate of medicine, we 
may yet ſay, it ſtands among diſeaſes, in a great mea- 
ſure, like a giant without any champion to oppoſe ; like 
a poiſon without any antidote, 
In- this unhappy predicament, the breaking out of 
a plague, in any city or country, proves a moſt 
diſtreſſing calamity, not only on account of the num- 
bers deſtroyed by the diſeaſe itſelf, but by reaſon of 
the bonds of ſociety being Hoſed; ſo that humanity 
gives way to terror; children are abandoned by 
their parents, and parents by their children; every 
thing wears the appearance of ruin and deſolation; 
while, in too many inſtances, avarice urges on the 
unprincipled 
» TranſaQ. of Society for improying Medieal Knowledge, 
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unprincipled to rapine, or even to murder. Nor 
are the cruel modes of prevention, ſometimes prac- 
tiled even by the authority of the magiſtrate, leſs 
abhorrent to humanity, than the lawleſs outrages 
of the thief or murderer. Inſtances of all this will 
appear in the courſe of the work; the following are 
{o remarkable, that I cannot help inſerting them in 
this place. In the great plague at Marſeilles, in L220, 
the town being almoſt deſerted, and few chooſing to 

venture into it, three ſea-captains, and ſome hundreds 
* of {ajlors, having the courage to enter the city, from 
« the ſea-ſide, found therein a gang of murderers, who 
made it their buſineſs to deſtroy people ſeized with the 
plague, and to plunder their houſes. The ringlcader 
of them, named Rouanne, a gunſmith, was broken alive 
upon the wheel, and forty others were hanged. Rou- 
* anne owned that he had killed a thouſand perſons. 
There were found, upon one of the murderers, jewels 
to the value of more than thirty thouſand Jivres.”* 
During, the time of this public calamity, four men, who 
came from Marſeilles to Aix, were ſhot by order of 


cc 


cc 


the parliamen t, leſt they ſhould have brought the infec- 


tion along with them.: Even this is not equal to what 
Mr. Howard informs us was practiſed in a harnlet of 
Dalmatia, where, the plague having raged with ſuch 
violence, that only two or three remained ; the neigh- 
bouring magiſtrates ordered theſe miſer able ſurvivors to 
be ſhot. At ſuch prices will people buy a precarious, 
nay, an imaginary, ſaſety. In ſhort, what Mr. Gibbon 
ſays of the fituation of people in the time of violent 
earthquakes, will alſo, in a great meaſure, hold good 
in the time of peſtilence, or any great public calamity. 
* Infi-ad of the mutual (rmparhy/ which might comfort 
and aſſiſt the diſiepfled, they dreadfully experience 
* the vices and paſſions which are releaſed from a fear 
Jof puniſhment ; the houſes are pillaged by 1ntrepid 
* ayaricce, Ievenge embraces the moment, and ſelects 
* the victim: while {| vengeance lrequentiy overtakes 
* Political State ſor 1 720. + Political ſtate, ibid. the 


t Mr. Gibbon, agreeably to the ſubject on which he writes, particulariſes 
tlie m. de vt vengeance; ſaying, „ the ars“ frequently ſwallervs up the al- 
tafiin,” &c, It is hoped the ſubſtitution of the word wergrancey, in general, 
will not be acemed a material alteration, 
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the aſſaſſin or raviſher in the conſummation of his 
s crimes.-- 

Whether the world hath been in the ſame predicament 
ever ſince the human race began to multiply, or whe- 
257 plagues have originated at ſome remote period, 

a queſtion not eafily determined. It is certain that, 
as 1 as hiſtories go, they give us accounts of plagues ; 
much bes frequent indeed in very ancient times than in 
thoſe which followed; but the compaſs of hiſtorical 
knowledge 15 narrow. There are no authentic hiſtorics 
of any nation previous to the termination of thoſe of 
the Old Teſtament. Where ſacred hiſtory ends, pro- 
fane hiſtory begins. The fabulous period affords many 
accounts of wars, heroes, giants, and monſters, but 
ſcarce any of plagues. Diodorus Siculus indeed makes 
mention of a plague which happened in Greece, aiter 
the flood of Deucalion ; and which, he ſays, was occa- 
ſioned by the general corruption of vegetables, &c. 
conſequent on the flood. Deucalion's flood is ſuppo— 
ſed to have been nearly cotemporary with the depar- 
ture of the Iſraelites ſrom Egypt; ſo that, if there is 
any truth in the relation of Diodorus, it is not impro- 
bable that fome of the Egyptian plagues might have 
ſpread into Greece. We are hkewife told of a peſti- 
lege at Athens in the time of Theſeus;“* but all the 
accounts of theſe times are ſo uncertain, and ſo much 
involved in fable, that little or no Aeberegen can be 
placed on any of them. 

The firſt diſtinct account we have of plagues of any 
kind, then, is in the book of Exodus, where we are 
told of many heavy judgments ſent upon the Egyptians 
becauſe of their diſobedience. Before this, inctecd, we 
read of plagues ſent on the king of Egypt, for having 
taken Abraham's wife; but as theſe fell only upon the 
king and his houſehold, we cannot ſuppoſe any thing 
like a general peſtilence to have taken place among the 
peo ple. In like manner did it happen to Abimelech, 
king of Gerar, on the {ame account. All the women 

clonging to the King's houſehold were rendered barren 


{Or 


* Univ. IIiſt. vol. vi. 
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for a time; but we hear of nothing happening to the 
nation at large. Again, when Moſes and Aaron went 
in before Pharaoh, they ſaid to him, Let us go and 
ſacrifice to the Lord our God; leſt he fall upon us with 
the ſword, or with peſtileuce.“ This thews indeed that 
both Moſes and Pharaoh knew that ſuch a thing as 
peſtilence exiſted, or might exiſt ; but it cannot prove 
that the diſeaſe we now call the plague or peſtilence 
commonly took place among nations in thoſe days as 
it has done ſince. Even among the plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians by the hand of Moſes and Aaron, 
we find only two that can be ſuppoſed to have any 
ſimilarity to the diſeaſe we now call the plague; viz. the 
boil, and the deſtruction of their firſt born. The former 


may have been peſtilential buboes; the latter alſo may 


have been the effect of a moſt malignant peſtilence; 
ſuch as, in the beginning of it, is ſaid frequently to kill 
ſuddenly, as by lightning ; but whether it was fo or not, 


we cannot now determine. 


In the hiſtory of Job, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
cotemporary with Moſes, we have a caſe more in point. 
The boils, with which he was covered, are by Dr. Mead 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſmall pox; though in the 
true plague the body is ſometimes covered with gangre- 
nous puſtules, conſtituting a diſeaſe ſtill more dangerous 
and painful than the ſmall pox; but whatever the 
diſeaſe of Job was, we may reaſonably conclude, that in 
his time there was none ſimilar to it commonly exiſting 
among mankind. 

After the departure of the Iſraelites from Egypt, we 
find frequent mention of a plague as a diſeaſe common- 
ly to be met with; but it was always that of leproſy ; 
thoſe deſtructive plagues, which might be ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the diſeaſe we now call by that name, being all 
miraculous. Concerning the prevalence of the leproſy 
among the Jews, Diodorus ſays that they © were driven 
out of Egypt as impious, and hateful to the gods; for 
their bodies being overſpread and infected with the 
* itch and leproſy, (by way of expiation) they got them 
* together, and, as profane and wicked wretches, expelled 

them 
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« them out of their coafts.” This he tells us was a rea- 
(on given to one of the kings of Syria why he ſhould ex- 
terminate the Jews. In another place our author gives 
the following account of the origin of the Jewiſh nation. 
In ancient times there happened a great plague in E- 
« gypt, and many aſcribed the cauſe of it to God, who 
« was offended with them. For there being multitudes 
« of ſtrangers of ſeveral nations who inhabited there, who 
e ufed foreign ceremonies, the ancient manner of wor- 
e ſhip was quite loſt and forgotten. Hence the natural 
<« inhabitants concluded, that unleſs the ſtrangers were 
driven out, they ſhould never be freed from their 
« miſeries. Upon which they were all expelled,” &c. 
He then tells us that ſome of them came into Greece 
under the conduct of Danaus and Cadmus ; but the 
greater part entered Judea, then quite deſert aud unin- 
habited. Their leader “ was one Moſes, a very wife 
and valiant man,“ &c.* 

The alluſion, in this laſt paſſage of Diodorus, to the 
plagues of Egypt, mentioned in Exodus, 1s manifeſt ; 
and it is equally manifeſt, that the Egyptians them— 
ſelves, as well as the ſacred hiſtorian, owned them to be 
miraculous. Here, however, let it be remarked, that, 
though theſe, and others inflicted on the Iſraelites, were 
miraculous, we are not from thence to conclude that 
they took place without the intervention of natural 
cauſes. On the contrary, in ſpeaking of the plagues of 
Egypt, we are told, that when the locufts came, © the 
Lord ſent a ſtrong eaf? toind, all that day and all that 
„ night; and when it was morning, the eaff wind 
brought the locuſts.” In like manner © the Lord 
turned a mighty ſtrong weff wind, which took away 
* the locuſts, and caſt them into the Red ſea.” Again, 
when the fea itſelf was divided, “the Lord cauſcd it to 
go back by a ſtrong eff wind all that night.” The 
Egyptians were witneſſes to this; but, as they did not 
believe that the powers of nature had any ſuperior, they 
could never be induced to think that any of the 
elements would take part in a diſpute between two 
nations, or favour the one more than the other. i 

* Diodor, Sic. Frag. 
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In difeales inflicted on the human body, we ate 
aſſured that the powers of nature were as much employed 
as in the miracles already mentioned. When it was 
told David that the child born to him by Bathſheba 
ſhould die, the infant was ſeized with a natural diſtem- 
per, probably a fever, and died the ſeventh day. When 
Hezekiah was informed that he ſhould die, he did not, 
any more than David had done, give himſelf up to 
deſpair; but uſed, for his recovery, ſuch means as were 
in his power, viz. prayers to God; from whom, by the 
conſtitution of things under the Old Teſtament, he 
would receive a direct anſwer. And it is remarkable, 
that though the anſwer was favourable, yet the diſeaſe 
was not removed by any inviſible power operating like 
a charm, but by the uſe of a remedy. It 15 plain there- 
fore that this diſeaſe was occaſioned by one natural 
power, and removed by another. The boil (for that 
was the diſtemper) was brought to maturity by a poul- 
tice of figs, and the king recovered.* If then the 
ſcripture informs us, that even where the Deity himſelf 
{peaks, he ha: directed the uſe of a remedy, much more 
ought we to be diligent in the uſe of ſuch as our feeble 
{kill can ſuggeſt, in thoſe caſes where he leaves us en- 
tirely to the exerciſe of our own judgments. To fit 
down ſupincly, in cafe of a dangerous diſtemper, with a 
notion, that if God wills us to die we certainly ſhall die. 
in any uſe of natural means; and if he wills the contrary, 
that we ſhall as certainly recover, zu any neglect of them ; 
is a conduct equally unſcriptural and abſurd. 

In the books of Moles we find the IIxaelites, 


in caſe of difobedience, threatened with the botch of 


Egypt; with terror, conſumption, and the b1raing arte. 
From the name of this laſt we may reatonably ſuppole 


it to have been the ſame with the remitting fever of 


the Laſt, which is attended with the moſt intolerable 
jenfation of burning in the bowels; but whatever the 
nature of theſe diſeaſes might have been, they certainly 
were not very common in the world at that time, or 
they would not have been threatened as extraordinary 

judgments. 


* Mead. 


* . 
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judgments. They were not the ſame with the peſti— 
lence ; becauſe we find, that after they had been threa- 
tened with fever, conſumption, and extreme burning, 
it is added, J will make the pr/fi/ence cleave unto 
thee:“ as if it had been ſaid, that the peſtilence, which 
hitherto had appeared only on extraordinary occaſions, 
ſhould then become endemic, and never leave them. But, 
on the whole, the firſt account we have of any general 
plague, ſeems to be that which was inflicted on the 
Jews on account of the fin of their King in numbering 
the people. David was nearly cotemporary with the 
Trojan war; and Homer, 1n the firſt book of his Iliad, 
informs us, that a plague likewiſe took place in the 
camp of the Greeks ; and that too for the fin of their 
king in carrying off the daughter of the prieft of Apollo, 
and refuſing to reſtore her at the entreaty of her 
father. 

In comparing the account of the ſacred hiſtorian 
with that given by Homer, we cannot help obſerving a 
ſtriking fitailarity between them. Both plagues were 
inflicted on the people for the fin of their Kings; both 
were miraculous; the one continued three days, the 
other nine. In both the Deity himſelf appeared: an 
angel branchſhed a drawn ſword over Jeruſalem; and 
Homer ſays, that, from the top cf Olympus, Apollo 
fhot his arrows into the Grecian camp. Laſtly, buth 
were ſtopped in a ſimilar manner: David offered ſacri- 
fices to the true God; and Azamemnon returned 
Ohryſeis, his captive, to her father, the prieſt of Apollo, 
by whoſe prayers and facrilices the plague was ſtopped. 
Hence it feems not impoſſible, that the Rory told by 
Homer; is only that of David, altered as he thought 
moſt pr. "per for embelliſhing his poem; and that this 
Was the firit remarkable plague in the world. 

10 the year 767 B. C. we hear of a univetſal peſti- 
jence; but the imperfect Rate of hiſtory in thoſe early 
periods aſfords few accounts that can be depended 
220n, either concerning that or any thing elfe.“ Till 
alter the foundation of Rome, indeed, authentic hiſtory 

fcarce 

* In the Cabſequent ſection this plagu? will be more fully treated of. 
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ſcarce commences ; and it is not till the 279th year of 
that city, that we hear of its being in any remarkable 
degree infected with a peſtilential diſorder.“ The plague 
we (peak of is ſaid to have taken place about the year 
469 B. C. which comes within 38 years of that cf 
Athens in the time of the Peloponneſian war. The 
near coincidence of theſe dates, in times ſo remote, and 
when chronology was fo little ſettled, tends to excite a 
ſuſpicion that both aroſe from the ſame infetion. Of 
its ravages at Athens we have an excellent account by 
the hiſtorian Thucydides,+ who was an eye witneſs of 
what he writes. He ſays, that according to report it 
began in Ethiopia, from whence it came down into 
Egypt, and thence into other countries. It is poſſible, 
therefore, that it might reach Italy ſome time before it 
came into Greece; for it ſeems ſcarce probable, that 
ſuch a very violent infection could have taken place ia 
Italy without being communicated to the neighbouring 
countries; whence we may reaſonably conciude, that 
the firſt plague at Rome, and that of Thucydides, were 
the fame. At Rome, we are informed, it {wept away 
almoit all the flower of the youth who were able to 
bear arms, the greateſt part of the tribunes, and both 
the conſuls, The mortality was fo great, that no place 
of fepulture could be found for the dead bodies, but 
they were thrown promiſcuoufly into the Tiber. In 


tort, fo low were the Romans at this time reduced, 


that the Aqui and Volſci, two Italian nations with 
whom they were almoſt always at war, made an imme— 
diate attack, in hopes of being cafily able to carry the 
city; but in this they were diſappointed. The fitua- 
tion of Athens was truly deplorayle ; being not only 
engaged in a foreign war, but crowded with people from 
the country ; numbers dying daily in the ſtreets, and 
the ſurvivors giving themſclves up to all manner of 
TORS" fo + 

licentiouſneſs. A 


* A plague is ſpoken of in the time of Romulus; but the accounts of this 
and ſome others, arc extremely obicure and indiſtigct. 


+ Sec Appendix No, I, | 
+ See Thucydides's account at large, Appendix No. I. 
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As it ſeems probable that the ſame infection deſola- 
ted both Rome and Athens, ſo it ſeems not unlikely 
that it was a continuance of the ſame which deſtroyed 
the Carthaginian army in Sicily, while carrying on a 
ſucceſsful war againſt Dionyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe. 
The plague, as we are informed by the Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, was common in the Carthaginian territories, eſpe— 
cially thoſe on the continent of Africa ; and this peſtt- 
lence broke out ſoon after the concluſion of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war. As it originally came from Africa, it is 
probable that it had never been quite extinguiſhed 
there; and the compilers of the Univerſal Hittory 
think it probable that the army might have brought 
the ſeeds of it along with them into Sicily. But, what- 
ever was the origin, the diſtemper ſoon became fo 
malignant, that the living were not ſufficient to bury 
the dead; and thoſe who attended the ſick periſhed in 
ſuch a minner, that, after ſome time, few dared to 
come near them. At firſt they gave the dead a kind 
of burial; but in time the number became fo great, 
and the ſurvivors ſo few and weak, that an hundred and 
fifty thouſind are ſaid to have rotted above ground. 
* Juſtin ſcems to intimate that almoſt the whole Car- 
** thaginian army periſhed by the plague; and that in 
* a manner all at once, as it were in an inſtant. Dio- 
„ dorus, ho vever, informs us, that a conſiderable body 
« of Africans and Iberians ſurvived the dreadful calami- 
«ty, It is worth obſervation, that not a ſingle perſon 
of thoſe who attended the fick ſurvived.” The mi— 
ſerable remains of this army, conſiſting at firſt of more 
than three hundred thouſand, were now attacked by 
their enemies, whom they were no longer able to reſiſt. 
Their land forces were entirely defeated, and their fleet 
was burnt: © the Gods themſelves, (ays Diodorus) 
when the ſhips were all in a blaze, and the flames 
* aſcending above the maſts, ſeeming to deſtroy the 
„ Carthaginians with lightning from heaven.” Forty 
gallies ſill remained, and the unfortunate general was 
now obliged to purchaſe liberty to return with the few 
men he had left. But even theſe were treacherouſly 
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attacked by the tyrant's fleet, and ſeveral of them ſunk. 
On his arrival at Carthage, he found the whole city not 
only in mourning, but in deſpair : © the wretched in— 
„ habitants giving full vent to their grief, made the 
„ ſhore ring with their -groans and lamentations. In 
* ſhort, a greater ſcene of horror, except the ſpot of 
* pround where the Carthaginian army encamped be- 
* fore Syracuſe, than Carthage now was, cannot well be 
* conceived.” This reception completed the deſpair 
of the unhappy general. Clothing himſelf in mean and 
ſordid attire, he joined with the reſt in bewailing their 
common calamities. After ſome deſperate exclama— 
tions againſt the gods, whom he acculed of partiality, 
The enemy, laid he, may rcoice at our miſery, but 
* have no reaſon to glory in it. The troops we have 
4 loſt did not fall by their valour, nor did they now 
* oblige thole that arrived here to leave Sicily by force. 
„ We return victorious over the Syracuſians, and are 
only defeated by the plague. As for the baggage 
* found in our camp, this ought not to be looked upon 
„ as the ſpoils of a conquered enemy, but as moveables 
* which the caſual death of their owners has left the 
« Syracuſians in poſſeſſion of.“ Having then gone on 
to expreſs his grief for the loſs of his army, and declared 
his intention not to outlive them, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his houſe, refuſing admittance even to his own chil— 
dren, and put an end to his life.“ 

Whether the unfortunate remains of this army 
brought with them the infection to Carthage, and there 
produced a new ſcene of deſolation, we are not infor- 
med]; but there ſeems to have been a very great tenden- 
cy to peſtiletial diforders in the Carthaginian armies z 
for, in the time of the ſiege of Syr acuſe by Marcellus, 
2 plague broke out in the camp of the Carthaginians 
who had come to aſſiſt the Syracuſians. From them it 
paſſed into the city itſelf, with fo much malignity, that 
nothing was to be ſeen but heaps of dead and dying. 
None durſt receive or aſſiſt the ſick, for ſear of being 
infected by them; and the bodies of the dead were, for 

the 
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the fame reaſon, left unburied, to infect and poiſon the 
air with their putridity and corruption. Nothing was 
heard, night and day, but groans of dy! ing men: and 
the heaps "of dead bodies continually preſe nted mourn- 
tul objects to the living, who expected every moment 
the ſame fate.“ The infection reached the Roman 
camp; but we do not hear of its being conveyed, at 
this time, either to Rome or Carthage. In the time of 
the conteſt with Jugurtha, however, a very terrible ca- 
Jam: ity took place in Africa. According to Oroſius, 
* a great part of Africa was covered with locuſts, which 
Jeſtroyed all the produce of the earth, and even devour- 
cd dry wood. But, at laſt, they were all carried by the 
wind into the fea, out of which being thrown in vaſt 
heaps upon the ſhore, a plague enſued, which ſwept 
away an infinite number of animals of all kinds. In 
Numidia only, periſhed eight hundred thouſand men; 
and in Africa Eropria, two hundred thouſand ; among 
<« the reſt, thirty thouſand Roman ſoldiers, quartered in 
and about Utica for the defence of the laſt mentioned 
* province. At Utica, in particular, the plague raged 
with ſuch violence, that fifteen hundred dead bodies 
* were carried out of one gate in a day.“ 

From the time that the Romans finiſhed their Afri— 
can wars, till they had accompliſhed molt of their con- 
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| goes in Aſia, their empire ſeems to have continued 


ree from this dreadful ſcourge ; but ſoon after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, ſuch a violent infec- 
tion ſeized on the city, that for ſome time upwards of 

twenty thouſand are {aid to have died in it daily. 
As the Roman arms were carried {till ſarther to the 
eaſtward, and all the countries reduced, to the contines 
of Perſia, the plague ſeems to have become more com- 
mon among them. In the time of Marcus Aurelius, a 
war was undertaken againſt the Parthians, which was 
carricd on by the Romans with great ſucceſs, and with 
no leſs cruelty ; for, though the city of Seleucia opened 
its gates to the Roman general, he cauſed the inhabi— 
tants, to the number of tour hundred thouſand, to be 
| maſſacred, 

Univ. Hiſt, vol. vIli, + Id. vel. xvili. 
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maſſicred. But they ſoon paid dear for this cruelty, 
by a dreadfal peſtilence, which broke out, according 
to the hiſtorian Ammianus Marcellinus, in the very 
city which they bad deſolated, and was brought by 
their army into Italy, from whence it ſpread through- 
out the whole e:nnire. Other hiſtorians ſay, that it 
originated in Ethiopia, from whence it ſpread into 
Egypt, and thence into the country of the Parthians. 
We know not how long the infection continued; only 
that, ſome years afterwards, when the emneror was 
defeated by the Germans, the peſtilence ſtill raged to 
ſuch a degree, that ſlaves, gladiators, and even the ban- 
ditti of Dilmiatia and Dardania, were enliſted for the 
defence of the empire. It is certain that great havock 
muſt have been made by it, as we find that the barbart- 
ans were encouraged: to invade the empire on all ſides, 
an could ſcarcely be repulſed ; inſomuch that hiſtori- 
ans compare this with the moſt deſtructive wars the 
Romans had ever waged.* 

During the time that the empire was overrun by the 
northern barbarians, the plague frequently made its 
appearance; which we ſhill have occaſion to notice 
more particularly in the following ſection; but in thoſe 
times the deſtruction by the ſword was ſo extraordinary, 
that leſs mention is made by hiſtory of any peſtilential 
diſorder. In the time of Juſtinian, however, ahout 
ſixty-five years after the final deſtruction of the weſtern 
empire, the moſt violent plague recorded in hiſtory took 
place. Of this we have a particular account by Proco- 
pins. © The diſtemper (fays Mr. Gibbon) aroſe in the 
« neighbourhood of Peluſium, on the confines of Egypt, 
« h-tween the Sarhonian bog and the eaſtern channel 
* of the Nile. From thence, tracing, as it were, a 
* double path. it ſpread to the eaſt, over Syria, Perſia, 
de and the Indies, and penetrated to the welt, along the 
„ coaſt of Africa, and over the continent of Europe. 
In the ſpring of the ſecond year, Conſtantinople, dur- 
„ing three or four months, was vifited by this peſti— 
* lence, Such was the corruption of the air, that the peſ- 

tilence 
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te tilence was not checked, nor alleviated, by any differ- 
* ence of ſcaſons, The numbers that periſhed in this 
« extraordinary mortality have not been recorded; only 
ve find that, during three months, there died at Con- 
e ſtantinople five, and at laſt ten thouſand a day. Many 
cities of the eaſt were left vacant, and, in ſeveral dit- 
© tricts of Italy, the harveſt and vintage withcred on the 
ground. The triple fcourge of war, peſtilence and 
* famine afflicted the ſubjects of Juſtinian; and his 
* reign is dilgraced by a viſible decreaſe of the human 
* ſpecies, which has never been repaired, in ſome of the 
* faireſt countries of the globe.““ 

This plague broke out in the time of Juſticlan, | in 
the ycar 541 or 542 of the chriſtian era; and not only 
ravaged Conſtantinople in the time of Juſlinian, but 
returned with increaſed violence during the reigns of 

many of his ſucceſſors. In the time of Mauritius we 
find the Avari, a barbarous nation to the north of the 
Danube, driven back by the plague after they had croſ- 
ſed that river to invade the Roman territories. The 
reign of Phocas, ſucceſſor to Mauritius, was itill more 
unfortunate. * Great numbers were ſ{we;t off, either 
* by tamine or peſtilence; the earth refuſed her fruits 
© in ſeaſon; the winters were ſo ſevere, that the ſeas 


_ * were frozen, and the fiſh deſtroyed.” Phocas afcend- 


ed the imperial throne in 603; but in the midſt of 
{uch confulion as then filled the world, we can ſcarce 
expect an accurate account of the time when this moſt 
malignant pettilence ceaſed. We can ſcarcely ſuppoſe 
it to have lafled two centuries; but, in the reign of 
Conſtantine Copronymus, which began in 742, we find 
the diſtemper ſtill ragiug, and the fame dreadful phe- 
nomena of nature {lil] continuing. The plague, we are 
now told, bruke out in Calabria1n Italy; whence it ſoon 


| ſpread 
* Gibbon's Hiſt. vol. iv. Procopius, in ſpeaking of the numbers = died 
in this extraordinary plague, compares them to the fand of the ſea; and af- 
terwards expretles them by a phraſe which has been tranſlated 1% bundred 
milliins, Ine phraſe is myriadas myriadon myriaz. Mr. Gibbon, by drop- 
ping the firſt word, reſtricts the ſenſe to ene hundred millions; which he 
thinks not wholly inadmiſſible ; but the probability teems to be, that Proco— 
pius did not mean to ſpecify the number, but to repreſent it as incalculable. 
This is done by putting a comma, or {emiculeti, after the firſt word; and we 
may then read, that there periſhed myriads ; a myriad cf myriads, The gram- 
mar is rectitied by reading myriades Hiſtead of d. 
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ſpread over Greece, Sicily, the iſlands in the Egean ſea, 
and at laſt reached Conſtantinople ; where it raged for 
three years together, with ſuch fury, that the living 
were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead. The earth- 
quakes, which accompanied or preceded this peſtilence, 
were ſuch as had never been known in any age. In Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine ſeveral cities were ſwallowed up; 
ot hers, entirely ruined ; and ſome, if we may give credit 
to Nicephorus, removed without any conſiderable da- 
mage, fix miles and upwards from their former ſeats. At 
the ſame time happened an extraordinary darkneſs, which 
laſted from the fourth of Auguſt to the firſt of October, 
there being little or no diſtinction, during all that time, 
between day and night.“ During the reign of the ſame 
prince, there happened fuch an extraordinary froſt, that, 
at Conſtantinople, both teas were frozen for an hundred 
miles from the thore; the ice being covered with ſnow 
twenty cubits deep, and ſufficiently ſtrong to bear the 
heavieſt carriages. When the froſt broke, mountains 
of ice and frozen ſnow, being driven by the wind 
through the ſtraits, did a great deal of damage to the walls 
of Conſtantinople. The month following, ſeveral pro- 
digics appeared, or were thought to appear, in the air. 
At the fame time a comet, which the Greeks called 
Decites, becauſe it relemblcd a beam, was ſeen for ten 
days in the eaſt, from whence it moved into the weft, 
and {hone there for one and twenty days more. The 
people were ſtruck with terror and amazeinent at the 
foht of the prociete, and apprehended the laft day to 
be at and.“ Dreadful earthquakes, ſtrange phenome- 
na in the e inundations, &c. occurred: in the 
year 812, during the reign of Michael Balbus; but no 
remarkable plague is mentioned by the Greek biftor!- 
— til! the year 1025, when a new train of calamitics 
took place, Phe plague broke out in Cappadocia, ra- 
ging with tuch 1 riolence hore as well as in Faphl: 12001 
and Armenia, that the people were forced to abandon 
heir dwellings. A terrible famine followed; after 


which the earthquakes again commenced 8 redou- 
bled 
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bled fury : at Conſtantinople they continued forty days 
together; while people were terrified by a comet (proba- 
bly a large meteor) which paſſed with a dreadful noiſe 
from north to ſouth z the whole horizon appearing to 
be in a flame. 

From theſe calamities the world, at leaſt that part of 
it known to the Greek hiſtorians, appears to have en- 
joyed ſome reſpite till the year 1346. Indeed we may 
now ſay, as in the time of the invaſion by the northern 
barbarians, that the ſword, and not the peſtilence, 
was the plague of thoſe times. A moſt violent and 
univerſal peſtilence, however, now took place ; though, 
for want of ſuch hiſtorians as Thucydides and Procopi- 
us, we cannot here give a particular account of it. In 
general we are told, that it began in the kingdom of 
Cathay (the northern part of China) from whence it 
gradually overſpread all the countries between that and 
the weſtern extremity of Aſia. Invading, at laſt, Con- 
ſtantinople, it proceeded from thence to Greece, Italy, 
France, Africa, Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Britain 
and Ireland. Thus, it ſeems to have been as extenſive 
a contagion as ever appeared in the world. It 1s even 
probable, that, from the remains of this contagion, 
Europe hath been but very lately ſet at liberty; as we 
hear, not long after, of plagues being very frequent in 
different parts of that continent. In England it aſſu- 
med ſomewhat of a new form towards the end of the 
fifteenth century; being then known by the name of 
the Engliſh Sweating Sickneſs. But, except 1n the 
greater propenſity to ſweat, the diſeaſe appears not to 
have differed from the true plague. The ſweating ſick- 
neſs firſt made its appearance in the army of Henry 
VII, when he landed at Milford in 1483; and that 
vear invaded London, where it continued only from 
the 21ſt of September to the end of October. It 
returned in 1485, 1506, 1517, 1528 and 1551 ; ſince 
which time it has not been known in Britain. In 1517 
it was extremely violent and mortal; ſometimes killing 
the ſick in three hours; and fo general was the infec- 


tion, that, in ſome places, one half of the inhabitants 
dicd. 
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died. In 1528 it alſo raged with great violence; the 
ſick ſometimes dying in four hours. The laſt attack, 
in 1551, was alſo very violent. In 1529 it appeared in 
Holland and Germany, deſtroying great numbers of 
people; but it hath not been obſerved, at leaſt in any 
remarkable degree, in thoſe countries ſince that time. 
In the courſe of the 17th century, various parts of Eu- 
rope have ſuffered very much from the plague in 1ts 
uſual form. Indeed (for reaſons given in the ſubſe— 
quent ſection) we can ſcarce ſuppole the peſtilential 
contagion ever to have ceaſed entirely. In 1603, Lon- 
don was viſited with the plague ; and on this occaſion 
the practice of ſhutting up infected houſes was firſt 
introduced.“ In 1656 another plague took place in 
the ſame metropolis, but does not appear to have made 
any violent attack. In Naples it raged that year with 
great fury; deſtroying, according to ſome accounts, 
fitteen thouſand, according to others, twenty thouſand, 
a day. But theſe accounts the author of the Journal 
juſt quoted, with grcat probability, ſuppoſes to have 
been exaggerated. Others ſay, that four hundred thou- 
ſand Neapolitans were deſtroyed by this infection; fo 
that we muſt at any rate believe it to have been very 
violent. In the plague of London in 1665, immenſe 
numbers periſhed ; and particular accounts were pub- 
liſhed of this calamity; of which an abridgment is 
given in the Appendix to this work, No III. Since 
that time it has not been known in Britain; but other 
parts of Europe have not been equally fortunate. In 
the beginning of the eightecnth century it appeared in 
ſeveral parts of the continent; particularly in Copenha- 
gen in the year 1711; where it committed great rava- 
ges, as it had done at Dantzic two years before; but in 
1720 it appeared at Marſeilles in France, where it 
raged with ſuch fury as to deſtroy fixty out of the hun- 
dred thouſand ſuppoſed to be the whole population of 
the place. Since that time France hath been tree 
from the diſtemper ; but in Sicily, the dominions of 
the Ottoman Porte, and places adjacent, it hath been 


felt 
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felt very ſeverely. In 1743 it was ſuppoſed to have 
deſtroyed two thirds of the inhabitants of Meſſina. A 
particular account of its ravages was read before the 
Royal Society of London by Dr. Mead. The follow- 
ing is taken from Dr. Lobb's Treatiſe on the Plague. 
* From the beginning of June to the end of July, of 
„ forty thouſand inhabitants, two thirds periſhed. The 
* diſorders in the city were incredible. All the bakers 
died, and no bread was baked for many days. The 


< ſtreets were full of dead bodies; at one time from 


* twelve to fifteen thouſand remaining in the open 
air: men, women and children, rich and poor, all toge- 


< ther dragged to the church doors. The vaults being 


«full, and the living not ſufficient to carry the dead 
* out of the city, they were obliged to put them on 
funeral piles, and burn them promiſcuouſly. No— 
* thing was more ſhocking than to ſee people, far above 
the common ftations, go about begging for a loaf of 
„ bread, when they could hardly walk, with their 
* tumours upon them ; and few were 1n a ſtate to help 
them. All theſe calamities did not hinder the moſt 
« execrable villanies, which were committed every mo- 
« ment; and, though ſo few ſurvived, the governor 
© was obliged to make ſeveral public examples.“ 

In the Turkiſh dominions, though we have not read 
of ſuch extraordinary devaſtations as formerly took place, 
yet we are aſſured that the peſtilence rages there very 
frequently. From 1756 to 1762 we have hiſtories of it 
by Dr. Ruflel and others, the ſubſtance of which ace 
counts is given in the Appendix, No. V. In the time 
of the great war between the Turks and Ruſhans, it 
found its way to Moſcow, which city it invaded in 1771. 
M. Savary ſays, it was brought thither by infected mer- 


chandiſe from the ſtore-houſes of the Jews ; and that 


it carried off two hundred thouſand people. In the 
ſixth volume of the Medical Commentaries, however, 
we are told that it was brought from the army by two 
ſoldiers ; both of whom were carried into the military. 
hoſpital, and both died. The anatomiſt who diſſected 
their bodies died alſo, The infection quickly ſeized 
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the hoſpital, and thence the whole city. This happen- 
ing in the beginnfng of the year, its progreſs was for 
ſome time checked by the cold ; but its ravages be- 
came greater as the ſummer advanced. It raged moſt 
violently during the months of July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; in which time there were inſtances of its 
deſtroying twelve hundred perſons in a day. Twenty- 
five thouſand died in the month of September; in the 
courſe of which month ſcarce one in an hundred of the 


infected recovered.” Oaly ſeventy thouſand, according 


to this account, periſhed by the diſeaſe. The year 1773 
proved very fatal to Baſſorah; where, as formerly men- 
tioned, two hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand periſhed 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, through the violence of the diſ- 
temper.* But in countries where the plague rages ſo 
frequently, and where there are few that make obſerva- 
tions with any accuracy, we cannot expect complete 
hiſtories of every attack made by it ; neither would the 
limits of this Treatiſe admit of a detail of them, though 
there were. We know, however, that fince the year 
we ſpeak of, the plague has ravaged Dalmatia, particu- 
larly in the year 1784, when it almoſt deſolated the 
town of Spalatro, deſtroying three or four thouſand of 
its inhabitants. Though ſome countries therefore have 
for a number of years remained free from the attacks 
of this terrible enemy, yet there are others where it is 


as it were ſtored up, and from whence it may, on a 


proper occaſion, break forth as formerly, and once 
more ſpread ruin and deſolation through the world. 


SECTION 


An Englith gentleman, who reſided in Baſſorah at that time, preſerved 
himſelf from the infection by retiring to a mud-houſe, where he had no 
communication with the inhabitants. Having a large quantity of Bengal 
cotton, he ſold it to the people to wrap their dead in. The price was put in 
a baſket, which he hanled up by a rope to his ware-room ; lowering it again 
with the proportionate quantity of cloth. In the courſe of the ſummer he 
had an account of f-venty thouſand winding ſheets thus diſpoſed of! 

(tranſact. of a Society for improving Medical Knowledge.) 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Countries where the Plague is ſuppoſed to originate. 
— The Influence of Climate in producing Diſeaſes — And 
of the Moral Conduct of the Human Race in producing 
and influencing the ſame. 


N conſidering the origin of a calamity ſo dreadful 
and ſo univerſal, we might reaſonably ſuppeſe that 
the fatal ſpots which gave riſe to it would long ago have 
been marked out and abandoned by the human race 
altogether. But this is far from being the cafe. In the 


accounts already given of various plagues, they are al- 


ways ſaid to have been imported from country to coun- 
try, but never to have originated in that of the perſon 
who wrote of them. Ifa plague aroſe in Greece, we are 
told it came from Egypt; if in Egypt, it came from 
Ethiopia; and had we any Ethiopic hiſtorians, they 
would no doubt have told us that it came from the land 
of the Hottentots, from Terra Auſtralis Incognita, or 
ſome other country as far diſtant as poſſible from their 
own. In ſhort, though it has been a moſt generally 
received opinion, that plagues are the immediate effects 
of the diſpleaſure of the Deity on account of the ſins of 
men ; yet, except David and Homer (already quoted) 
we find not one who has had the candour to acknow- 
ledge that a plague originated among his countrymen 
on account of their fins in particular. In former times 
Egypt and Ethiopia were marked out as the two great 
ſources of the plague ; and even as late as the writings 
of Dr. Mead we find that the ſame opinion prevailed. 
The Doctor, who attempts to explain the cauſes of the 
plague, derives it entirely from the filth of the city of 
Cairo, particularly of the canal that runs through it. 
But later writers, who have viſited and reſided in Egypt, 
aſſure us that the country is extremely healthy, and that 
the plague is always brought there from Conſtantinople, 
It is true that Dr. Timone, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, No. 364, tells us, that it appears from daily 


obſervation, as well as from hiſtory, that the plague 
comes 
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comes to Conſtantinople from Egypt ; but the united 
teſtimonies of Savary, Volney, Mariti and Ruflel, who 


all agree that Egypt receives the infection from Conſtan- 


tinople, muſt undoubtedly preponderate. 

The peſtilence (ſays M. Savary) is not a native of 
Egypt. I have collected information from the Egyp- 
* tians, and foreign phyſicians who have lived there 
twenty or thirty years; which all tended to prove the 
* contrary. They have aſſured me that this epidemic 
* difeaſe was brought thither by the Turks, though 1t 
* has committed great ravages. I myſelf faw the cara- 
velles of the Grand Signior, in 1778, unlade, according 
to cuſtom, the ſilks of Syria at Damietta. The plague 
is almoſt always on board; and they landed, without 
* oppoſition, their merchandiſe, and their people who 
* had the plague. It was the month of Auguſt; and, 
as the diſcaſe was then over in Egypt, it did not 
communicate that ſeaſon. The veſſels ſet fail, and 
went to poiſon other places. The ſummer following, 
the ſhips of Conſtantinople, alike infected, came to 
the port of Alexandria, where they landed their diſ- 
eaſed without injury to the inhabitants. It is an ob- 
ſervation of ages, that if, during the months of June, 
July and Auguſt, infected merchandiſe be brought 
into Egypt, the plague expires of itſelf, and the peo— 
ple have no fears; and if brought at other ſeaſons, 
and communicated, it then ceaſes. A proof that it 
is not a native ot Egypt is, that, except in times of 
great famine, it never breaks out in Grand Cairo, nor 
the inland towns, but always begins at the ſeaports 
on the arrival of Turkiſh veflels, and travels to the 
capital; whence it proceeds as far as Syria, Having 
come to a period in Cairo, and being again intro— 
duced by the people of Upper Egypt, it renews with 
greater fury, and ſometimes ſweeps off two or three 
hundred thouſand ſouls; but always ſtops in the 
month of June, or thoſe who catch it then are eaſily 
cured. Smyrna and Conſtantinople are now the 
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M. Volney informs us, that the European merchants 
reſiding at Alexandria agree in declaring that the diſ- 
eaſe never proceeds from the internal parts of the coun- 
try, but always makes its firſt appearance on the ſca- 
coaſts at Alexandria; ; from thence it paſſes to Roſetta, 
from Roſlctta to Cairo, and from Cairo to Damietta, 
and through the reſt of the Delta. It 1s invariably prece- 
ded by the arrival of ſome veſſel from Smyrna or Conſtan- 
tinople ; and it is obſerved, that if the plague has been 
violent during the ſummer, the danger is greater for 
the Alexandrians during the following winter. 

To the fame purpoſe, the Abbe Mariti ſays, “ The 


* plague does not uſually reſide in Syria, nor 1s tlus 


* the place where it uſually begins. It receives this 
fatal preſent from Egypt, where its uſual ſeat is 
Alexandria, Cairo or Damietta. The plague of 1760 
came at once from Cairo and Alexandria; to the 
* latter of which it had been brought from Conſtanti— 
* nople. When it comes irom that capital, as well as 
from the cities of Smyrna and Salonica, it acquires a 
© peculiar malignity ; and its activity never expands 
* itlelt with more fury than in the plains of Egypt, 
* which it overſpreads with incredible rapidity. It is 
* obſerved, that this plague, ſo deſtructive to Egypt. 
< ſeldom attacks Syria; but that the latter has every 
* thing to dread from a plague hatched in the boſom 
„of Egypt.” 

The teſtimony of theſe three authors, who have all 
been lately on the ſpot, mult certainly have very great 
weight, eſpecially when corroborated by that of Dr. 
Ruſlel ; for which fee Appendix, No. V. But ſtill there 
is ſome difficulty. M. Savary informs us, that, except in 
caſes of great famine, the diſeaſe never breaks out in 
Cairo; which certainly imiphes that in caſes of famine 
it does originate in the city itſelf ; and Mariti, by fay- 
ing that the Syrians have much reaſon to dread a plague 
hatched in the boſom of Jugypt, undoubtedly intimates 
that plagues ſometimes do originate in Egypt. Smyrna 
and Salonica likewiſe ſeem to come in for their ſhare of 
the blame; and Dr. M*Bride, in his Practice of Phyſic, 


informs 
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informs us, that ſome parts of Turky are viſited by the 
plague once in fix or ſeven years; and M. Savary ſays, 
that Egypt is viſited with it once in four or five years; 
but if Egypt never receives it but from Turky, it would 
ſeem that the plague could at leaſt be no more frequent 
than in that country; or, if the fact be otherwiſe, that 
the diſeaſe muſt either originate in Egypt itſelf, or be 
brought to it from ſome other country than Turky. 
Dr. Timone, in the paper already quoted,* tells us, 
that the plague has taken up its reſidence in Conſtan- 
tinople; but that, though the ſeeds of the old plague 
are ſcarce ever wanting, yet a new infection is likewiſe 
imported from time to time. Thus, in attempting to 
find out the countries where the plague originates, . we 
are led in a circle. Conſtantinople accuſes Egypt, and 
Egypt recriminates on Conſtantinople. Ethiopia, the 
moſt diſtant and leaſt known of thoſe countries which 
in former times had any connexion with the more civi- 
ized parts of the world, for a long time bore the blame 
of all; but the Jeſuit miſſionaries who reſided long in 
Abyſſinia (the ancient Ethiopia) do not mention the 
plague as more common in that country than ſome 
others; neither does Mr. Bruce, in the accounts he has 
publiſhed, take notice of any ſuch thing. Ethiopia 
could not ſpeak for itſelf, by reaſon of the ignorance 
and barbarity of its inhabitants; and Conſtantinople is 
now very much in the ſame predicament. The inveſ— 
tigation of this ſubj ect therefore would require an accu- 


rate account of the climates of thoſe countries where 


the plague is found to commit the greateſt ravages, and 
2 compariſon of them with thoſe which are now ac- 
counted the moſt unhealthy in other reſpects, and like- 
wile a compariſon of the diſeaſes produced in the latter, 
with the true plague. 

The moſt unhealthy climates now exiſting (thoſe 
where the plague commonly rages excepted} are to be 
met with in the hotteſt parts of the world; the Eaſt 
and Welt Indies, the waſtes of Africa, and ſome parts 
of America. In all theſe, Dr. Lind, who has written a 

| treatiſe 
* Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 364. 
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treatiſe on the diſeaſes incident to Europeans in hot 
climates, ſeems to lay the whole blame upon the heat 
and moiſture accompanying it. In the Eaſt Indies 
Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra, 1s the moſt un- 
healthy of all the Englith ſettlements; but he informs 
us, that by building their fort on a dry, elevated place, 
about three miles from the town, it became ſufficiently 
healthy. Next to this, Bengal is moſt ſubject to ſick- 
neſs; for which he aſſigns the following reaſon : © The 
rainy ſeaſon commences at Bengal in June, and conti— 
e nues till October; the remainder of the year is healthy 
Land pleaſant. During the rains, this rich and fertile 
country is covered by the Ganges, and converted as it 
* were into a large pool of water. In the month of Octo- 
*© ber, when the ſtagnated water begins to be exhaled by 
* the heat of the ſun, the air is then greatly polluted by 
the vapours from the ſlime and mud left by the Ganges, 
* and by the corruption of dead fiſh and other animals. 
© Diſeaſes then rage, attacking chiefly ſuch as are lately 
© arrived. The diſtempers are fevery, of the remitting or 
© intermitting kind; for, though ſometimes they may 
* continue feveral days without ſenſible remiſſion, yet 
* they have in general a great tendency to it. If the ſea- 
* lon be very ſickly, ſome are ſeized with a malignant ſe- 
ever, of which they ſoon die. The body is covered with 
* blotches of a livid colour, and the corple, in a few 
* hours, turns quite livid and corrupted. At this time 
e fluxes prevail, which may be called bilious or putrid, 
* the better to diſtinguiſh them from others which are 
* accompanied with inflammation of the bowels. The 
* iſland of Bombay has of late been rendered much more 
* healthy than it formerly was, by a wall built to prevent 
* the encroachments of the fea, where it formed a ſalt 
* marlh ; and by an order that none of the natives (hould 
© manure their cocea-trees with putrid fish. 

Batavia, the capital of the Dutch Eaſt India do- 
* minions, is annualiy ſubject to a fatal and conſuming 
* ſickneſs. Here the Dutch, in attempting to make this, 
their capital in India, reſemble their cities in Europe, 
have adorned it with canals or ditches, interſecting each 
F, other, 
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” other, running through every part of it. Notwithſtand- 
ing the utmoſt care to keep theſe clean, during the 
rainy ſeaſon, and after it, they become extremely nox- 
* 10us to the inhabitants, but eſpecially to ſtrangers. It 

* has been remarked, that the ſickneſs rages with the 

* greateſt violence when the rains have abated, and the 

* ſun has evaporated the water in the ditches, ſo that the 

** mud begins to appear. This happened in 1764, when 

* fome Britiſh ſhips of war had occaſion to ſtay for a little 

time at Batavia, The ſtench from the mud was into— 

© lerable ; the fever was of the remitting kind; ſome were 
ws ſuddenly ſeized with a delirium, and died in the firſt 

5* fit; but none ſurvived the attack of a third. Nor was 

<« the ſickneſs at that time confined to the ſhips ; the 
* whole city afforded a ſcene of diſeaſe and death; {treets 
covered with funerals, bells tolling from morning to 
night, and horles jaded with dragging the dead in her- 

ſes to their graves. At that time a ſlight cut of the ſkin, 
the leaſt ſcratch of a nail, or the moſt inconſiderable 

* wound, turned quickly into a putrid, ſpreading ulcer, 

* which, in twenty-four hours, conſumed the fleſh, even 

to the bone. Beſides theſe malignant and remitting fe- 

vers, which rage during the wet ſeaſon in the unhealthy 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, Europeans, eſpecially ſuch as 
live intemperately, are alſo ſubject to fluxes, and to an 

* 1nflummation, or diſeaſe of the liver; which laſt is almoſt 

<* peculiar to India, and particularly to the Coromandel 

«© coaſt.” 


la the ſame work we have an extract from Mr. Ives's 


journal of a journey from India to Europe by land, 


+ ** Gambroon in Perſia, ſays he, is very unhealthful. 
Few Europeans eſcape being ſeized with putrid 1nter- 

* mitting fevers, which rage from May to September, 
and are often followed with obſtructions of the liver. 
„Various authors who have treated of Gambroon, do, 
as well as the preſent Engliſh factory, impute its un- 
* healthfulneſs, during the ſummer months, to the nox- 
„ 1ous effluvia with which the air is contaminated, from 
* the great quantities of blubber fiſh left by the fea up- 
on the ſhore, and which very ſoon become highly of- 
6 fenſive. 
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c fenfive. In the rainy ſeaſons, at the iſland of Karee, 
jn the Perſian Gulf, intermitting fevers and fluxes are 
© the uſual diſtempers. On our arrival at Bagdad (ſup- 
© poled to contain 500,000 ſouls) we found a purple 
* fever raging in the city; but though it was computed 
* that an eighth part of the inhabitants were ill, yet the 
* diſtemper was far from being mortal. Here we were 
* informed that the Arabs had broken down the banks 
* of the river near Bafforah, with a deſign to cover with 
* water the deſerts in its neighbourhood. Thus, it ſeems, 
js the uſual method of revenge taken by the Arabs for 
*any injury done them by the Turks at Baſſorah; and 
* was repreſented to us as an act of the moſt ſhocking 
e barbarity, ſince a general conſuming ſickneſs would 
* undoubtedly be the conſequence. This was the caſe 
e fifteen years before, when the Arabs, by demoliſhing 
* the banks of this river, laid the environs of Baſſorah 
* under water. The ſtagnating and putrefying water in 
* the adjacent country, and the great quantity of dead 
* and corrupted fiſh at that time lying upon the ſhore, 
* polluted the whole atmoſphere, and produced a putrid 
and moſt mortal fever, of which between twelve and 
* fourteen thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed ; and, at 
* the ſame time, not above two or three of the Europeans 
* who were ſettled there eſcaped. The effects of the 
violent heats we endured were, an entire loſs of appe- 
© tite, a faintneſs and gripes, with frequent and bilious 
* ſtools; which greatly exhauſted our ſtrength. My 
* ſtomach was often fo weak, that it could receive only 
*a little milk. Several of us became feveriſh through 
© the exceſſive heat, and were obliged to have recourſe 
** to gentle vomits, &c. Though we were furniſhed 
© with the moſt ample conveniencies for travelling, 
which money, or the ſtrongeſt recommendations to 
the principal chriſtians, as well as mahometan chiefs, 
could procure, and had laid in a quantity of excellent 
madeira, claret, and other proviſions, &c. yet molt 
of us ſuffered in our conſtitutions by this long and fa- 
** tiguing journey.“ 


On 
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On theſe climates in general Dr. Lind oblerves, that 
in well cultivated countries, ſuch as China, the air is 
temperate and wholeſome ; while the woody and uncul- 
tivated parts prove fatal to multitudes accuſtomed to 
breathe a purer air. In all places alſo, near the muddy 
and impure banks of rivers, or the foul ſhores of the ſea, 
mortal diſeaſes are produced from the exhalations, eſpe- 
cially during the rainy ſeaſon. There is a place 
near Indrapour, in Sumatra, where no European can 
venture to remain, or ſleep one night on ſhore, during 
* the rainy ſeaſon, without running the hazard of his 
< life, or at leaſt of a dangerous fit of ficknels ; and at 
% Podang, a Dutch ſettlement on Sumatra, the air has 
* been found fo bad, that it is commonly called the 
* Plague-Coaſt. Here a thick, peſtilential vapour or fog 
<* ariſes, after the rains, from the marſhes, which de- 
* ſtroys all the white inhabitants.” | 

In treating of the diſeaſes of Africa, the fame author 
takes notice of thoſe of Egypt; which country, he ſays, 
is rendered unwholeſome by the annual inundation of 
the Nile, and being ſurrounded on three fides by large 
and extenſive deſerts of ſand, by which means it is ex- 
poled to the effects of that noiſome vapour, which, dur- 
ing the ſummer months, arifes from ſultry, hot ſand. 
He doth not, however, ſay, that the true plague origi- 
rates in this country, either from the inundation of the 
Nile or any other cauſe. On the climate of Egypt 
1 ſhall once more quote M. Savary, who is a ſtrenuous 
advocate for its heaithinefs, and is at pains to confute 
the opinion of Mr. Pauw, and others, who aſſert the 
contrary. Mr. Pauw (fays he) pretends, that at pre- 
„ fent Egypt is become, by the negligence of the Turks 
* and Arabs, the cradle of the peſtilence; that another 
'* epidemical diſeaſe, equally dreadful, appears here, by 
© the caravans of Nubia; that the culture of rice en- 

* genders numerous maladies; that the want of rain 
and thunder occaſions the air of the Thebais to acquire 
© a vilruence that ferments the OA of the human 
" 2 &c.” © Theſe aſſertions (M. Savary obſerves) 
* have an air of probability, which might impoſe on 

people 


Ex 
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people who have not lived in Egypt; but Mr. Pauw 
<« has ventured opinions in his cloſet, without the guid- 
* ance of experience. In vallics, indeed, encloſed by 
high mountains, where the atmoſphere is not conti- 
e nually renewed by a current of air, the culture of rice 
ce is unwholeſome, but not ſo, near Damietta and Ro- 
ce ſetta. The plains are nearly on a level with the ſea ; 
© neither hill nor height impedes the refreſhing breath of 
c the north, which drives the clouds and exhalations off 
the flooded fields ſouthwards, continually purifies the 
*« atmoſphere, and preſerves the health of the people; 
* ſo that the huſbandmen who cultivate the rice are not 
more ſubject to diſeaſes than thoſe who do not. The 
* heats of the Thebais certainly ſurpaſs thole of many 
countries under the equator. Reamur's thermometer, 
* when the burning breath of the ſouth 1s felt, fome- 
* times riſes to thirty-eight degrees above the freezing 
point,“ often to thirty-ſix. Were heat the principle 
* of diſeaſes, the Said (Upper Egypt) would not be habi- 
* table ; but it only ſeems to occaſion a burning fever, 
* to which the inhabitants are ſubject ; and which they 
* cure by regimen, drinking much water, and bathing 
in the river: in other reſpects they are ſtrong and 
* healthy. Old men are numerous, and many ride on 
* horſeback at eighty. The food they cat in the hot 
* fealon contributes much to the preſervation of their 
health; it is chiefly vegetables, pulſe and milk. In 
Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of the ſea, the large 
* lakes, and the abundance of the waters, moderate the 
* ſun's heat, and preſerve a delightful temperature. 
* Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, who long lived here, 
did not think the country unhealthy. There is, 1n- 
* deed, an unwholeſome feafon in Egypt. From Febru- 
* ary till the end of May, the ſouth winds blow at in- 
„ tervals, and load the atmoſphere with a ſubtile duſt, 
which makes breathing difficult, and drive before 
* them pernicious exhalations. Sometimes the heat 
* becomes inſupportable, and the thermometer ſudden- 
© ly riſes twelve degrees. The inhabitants call this ſea- 

« {on 

* Water boils at eighty degrees of this thermometer, 
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« fon Khamſin, fifty; becauſe theſe winds are moſt felt 
between Eaſter and Whitſuntide ; during which ſea- 
* ſon they eat rice, vegetables, freſh fiſh and fruit; 
* bathing frequently, and uſing plenty of perfumes and 
* lemon juice ; with which regimen they prevent the 
* dangerous effects of the Khamſin. But it muſt not 
* be ſuppoſed that this wind, which corrupts meat in a 
* few hours, blows fifty days. Egypt would become a 
„ deſert. It ſeldom blows three days together; and 
* ſometimes is only an impetuous whirlwind, which ra- 
* pidly paſſes, and injures only the traveller overtaken in 
* the deſerts. When at Alexandria a tempeſt of this 
* kind ſuddenly aroſe, driving before it torrents of burn- 
ing ſand, the ſerenity of the ſky diſappeared, a thick 
veil obſcured the heavens, and the fun became blood- 
coloured. The duſt penetrated even the chambers, and 
burnt the face and eyes. In four hours the tempeſt 
ceaſed, and the clearneſs of the day appeared. Some 
„ wretches in the deferts were ſuffocated, and ſeveral 
* I faw brought to appearance dead; ſome of whom, 
© by bathing in cold water, were reſtored to life.” 
The internal parts of the continent of Africa are but 
little known. The northern parts, containing the States 
of Barbary, are ſufficiently healthy; the middle parts 
of the weſtern conſt, known by the names of Negro- 
land, Guinea, &c. are extremely unhealthy and perni— 
cious to een Dr. Lind informs us, that, at a 
diſtance, this country appears in moſt places flat, cover- 
ed with low, ſuſpended clouds; and on a nearer approach 
heavy dews fall in the night time; the land being 
every morning and evening wrapped up in a fog. The 
ground is clothed with a plealant and perpetual ver- 
dure, but altogether uncultivated, excepting a few 
ſpots, which are generally ſurrounded with foreſts or 
thickets of trees, impenctrable to refreſhing breezes, 
and fit only for the reſort of wild beaſts. The banks 
of the rivers and rivulets are overgrown with buſhes 
and weeds, continually covered with ſlime, which lends 
jorth an intolerable ſtench. All places however arc 
not equally unhealthy ; nor 1s any place cqually un- 
wholeſome 
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wholeſome at all times of the year. It is only with the 
rainy ſeaſon that the ſickneſs commences. But as it 
would be tedious, and not anſwer our preſent purpoſe, 
to enumerate thoſe places which are healthy, and thole 
which are not, I ſhall only extract from Dr. Lind's 
work an account of one which ſeems to be as bad as 
can well be imagined. It is called Catchov, a town be- 
longing to the Portugueſe, and ſituated in 12 degrees 
N. lat. „ believe (ſays the author of this account) 
ce there is ſcarce to be found on the whole face of the 
* earth a more unhealthy country than this during the 
rainy ſeaſon. We were thirty miles diſtant from the 
ſea, in a country altogether uncultivated, overflowed 
with water, ſurrounded with thick, 1mpenctrable 
woods, and overrun with ſlime. The air was vitiated, 
noiſome and thick, inſomuch that the lighted torches 
or candles burnt dim, and feemed ready to be extin- 
guiſhed; even the human voice loſt its natural tone. 
* The ſmell of the ground, and of the houſes, was raw 
„and offenſive; but the vapour ariſing from the putrid 

* water in the ditches was much worſe. All this, how- 

4 895 ſeemed tolerable, in reſpect of the infinite num- 
* bers of inſects ſwarming every where, both on the 
ground and in the air; which, as they ſeemed to be 
produced and cheriſhed by the putrefaction of the at- 
* Moſphere, lo they contributed greatly to increaſe its 
* impurity. The wild bees from the woods, together 
« with millions of ants, overran and deſtroyed the turni- 
ture; while ſwarms of cock-roaches often darkened 
the air, and extinguiſhed even the candles in their 
flight; but the greateſt plague was the muſquetoes 
and ſand. flies, whole inceſſant buzz and painful ſtings 
were more inſupportable than any [ſymptom of the fe- 

** ver. Beſides all theſe, an incredible number of frogs, 
* on the banks of the river, made ſuch a conſtant and 

* dilagreeable croaking, that nothing but being accuſ- 
« tomed to ſuch an hideous noiſe, could permit the en- 
* joyment of natural fleep. In the beginning of Octo- 
ber, as the rains abated, the weather became very hot, 
© the woods were covered with abundance of dead frogs, 
and 
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e and other vermin, left by the receſs of the river; all 
the mangroves and ſhrubs were likewiſe overſpread 
„with ſtinking ſlime.” 

No doubt theſe accounts are calculated to inſpire us 
with dreadful ideas of the countries mentioned in them. 
What could be done by the putrefaction of dead ani- 
mals and vegetables, certainly would be done here ; the 
produce, however, was not the true plague ; not even 
in Calchon; but “a ſickneſs which could not well be 
* characteriſed by any denomination commonly applied 
* to fevers; it however approached neareſt to what is 
* called a nervous fever, as the pulſe was always low, and 
* the brain and nerves principally affected, &c. Cer- 
tainly if in any country heat, moiſture and putrefaction 
could produce a plague, it would be in this. Vet, in all 
the places we have mentioned, whether India, Arabia, 
Egypt, or Guinea, (and we might go through the whole 
world in the ſame manner) we have not been able to 
find either moiſt heat or dry heat, even when aided by 
putrefaction, inſects, and naſtineſs of all kinds (not juſt- 
iy chargeable upon any climate;) I ſay, we have not 
found the united powers of all theſe able to produce a 
plague. Nay, it is even doubtful whether climates can 
produce thoſe inferior diſeaſes above mentioned. Even Dr. 
Lind, who appears to be fo willing to aſcribe every thing 
to climate, ſeems embarraſſed in this refpect. * There 

* are many difficulties (ſays he) which occur in aftigning 

© a ſatisfactory reaſon, why in ſome countries, as in thoſe 
8 e the tropics, heavy and continual rains thould 

produce ſickneſs; while in other places, eſpecially in 
* the ſouthern parts of Europe, a want of rain for two c: 
te three months in ſummer brings on diſeaſes almoſt ſimi- 
* Jar. Upon this occaſion (adds the Doctor] I cannot 
e help obſerving, that there is hardly a phyſical cauſe 
ich can be aſſigned for the produce of any diſeaſe, 
* that will not admit of ſome exceptions : thus, not only 
the woods and moraſſes in Guinea are tolerably hea]- 
thy, with ſome exceptions, in the dry ſeaſon ; but a fe 
inſtances might be produced ol towns ſurrounded with 
« marſhes and a foggy air, where the inhabitauts ſuffer 
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no inconvenience from their ſituation, even during the 
rainy ſeaſon. Do the impetuous torrents of water pour- 
ed Frm the clouds during the rainy ſeaſons, in tropical 


1 countries, contain what is unfriendly to health? Thus 
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much is certain, that the natives of ſuch countries, eſpe- 
cially the mulattoes, avoid being expoſed to theſe 
rains as much as poſſible, and when wet with them 
immediately plunge themſelves into ſalt water, if near 
it. They generally bathe once a day, but never in 
the freſh water rivers, when overflown with rains, 
preferring at ſuch times the water of ſprings. Is the 
ſickneſs of theſe ſeaſons to be aſcribed to the intenſe 
heat of the then almoſt vertical ſun ; which frequent- 
ly, for an hour or two at noon, diſpels the clouds, and 
with its direct beams inſtantly changes the refreſhing 
coolneſs of the air into a heat almoſt inſupportable? 
Further: As the ſeaſon of thoſe ſudden and terrible 
ſtorms, called the hurricanes, in the Eaſt and Weſt 


* Indies, and tornadoes on the coaſt of Guinea, partly 
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coincides with that of the rains, do thele dreadful 
tempeſts in any meaſure contribute to produce the 
prevailing ſickneſs at thoſe times? It was remark- 
able one year at Senegal, that, in the beginning of the 
rainy ſeaſon, in the night ſucceeding one of theſe tor- 
nadoes, a great number of the ſoldiers, and two thirds 


of the Engliſh women, were taken ill, this garriſon 
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before having been uncommonly healthy. 

Lagſtly: Is it not more probable, as in thoſe 
countries the earth for ſix or eight months in the 
year receives no moiſture from the heavens but what 
falls in dews, which every night renew the vegetation, 
and reinſtate the delightful verdure of the oraſs, that 
the ſurface of the ground in many places becomes 
hard and incruſtated with a dry ſcurf, which pens up 
the vapours below, until, by the continuance of the 
rains for ſome time, this cruſt is ſoftened, and the 


* vapours ſet free? That theſe dews do not penetrate 
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deep into the ſurface of the earth, is evident from the 
conſtant dryneſs and hardneſs of ſuch ſpots of ground, 
in thoſe countries, as are not covered with graſs and 

If 15 other 
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« other vegetables. Thus the large rivers, in the dry 
« ſeaſon, being confined within narrow bounds, leave a 
great part of their channel uncovered, which, havin 
its moiſture totally exhaled, becomes a hard, dry cruſt; 
but, no ſooner the rains fall, than, by degrees, this 
* long parched up cruſt of eatth and clay gradually 
* ſoftens, and the ground, which before had not the 
* leaſt ſmell], begins to emit a ſtench, which in four or 
five weeks becomes exceeding noiſome; at which time 
the ſeaſon of ſickneſs commences.” 

From theſe quotations it muſt certainly appear, that 
the author himſelf is diſſatisfied with his theory; and 
that, though in the outſet he thought heat and moiſ- 
ture, aſſiſted by the exhalations from putrid animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances, ſufficient to produce the diſorders 
of which he treats, yet, on a more minute inveſtigation, 
he is obliged to acknowledge, that ſomething inexpli- 
cable {till remains. This he now wiſhes to ſolve by un- 
known properties in the water, by confined exhalations, 
&c. But as the conſideration of theſe things belongs 


properly to the next ſection, I ſhall here only remark, 


that there hath not yet been given any ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the origin of epidemic diſeaſes of what I call 
the inferior kind, much leſs of the true plague, which 


ſtands above them all, as I have already ſaid, like the 


ſerpent Python above other ſerpents. 

To what has been quoted from Dr. Lind, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin the teſtimony of Dr. Clark, who had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the epidemic diſeaſes which raged at 
Bengal in 1768 and 1769. Theie were, © the remittent 
fever and dyſentery, which begin in Auguſt, and 
continue till November. Duting the beginning of 
* the epidemic, the fever is attended with extreme ma- 
** lignity and danger; frequently carrying off the patient 
in twelve hours ; and, if not ſtopped, generally proves 
fatal on the third or fourth day. In Avguſt the re- 
© miſhons are very imperceptible; in October ther 
become more diſtinct; and, as the cold weather comes 
on, the fever becomes a regular intermittent. At 
that time, too, the putrid dyſentery begins to rage 

| «© with 
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* with the fever. Theſe diſeaſes were very fatal to ma- 
* ny Europeans, particularly new comers, in 1768. But 
in the year 1770, when there was a ſcarcity of rice, 
it was computed, that about eighty thouſand natives, 
and one thouſand five hundred Europeans, died at 
Bengal. The ſtreets were covered with funerals; the 
river floated with dead carcaſes; and every place ex- 
„ hibited the moft melancholy ſcenes of diſeaſe and 
death. During the ſickly ſeaſons at Bengal, the un- 
* certainty of life 1s ſo great, that it frequently happens 
* that one may leave a friend at night in perfect health, 
* who ſhall not ſurvive next day. There have been 
* ſeveral inſtances of perſons who have returned home 
* ina ſtate of perfect health from performing the laſt 
* duties to a deceaſed friend, and have next day been 
*« numbered with the dead. But the cool, agreeable 
* ſeaſon, from December to March, is produQiye of no 
* prevailing diſeaſes. The complaints to be met with 
* are in general the conſequences, or remains, of the diſ- 
* eaſes of the former period. The complaints which 
* the Europeans are ſubject to 1n the dry months are, 
the cholcra and diarrhœa. Fluxes and fevers are then 
* ſeldom epidemic ; and, when they do happen, are not 
* attended with much danger. 
At Batavia the rainy Faſon is from November to 
May, during which time malignant, remitting and 
* continued fevers and the dyſentery rage with great fa- 
* tality. Captain Cook, in his firſt voyage, arrived 
* here in October 1779; the whole crew, excepting 
* Tupia, a native of Otaheite, being in the moſt perfect 
* health. But, in the courſe of nine days, they expe- 
<« rienced the fatal effects of the climate, and buried 
* ſeven people at Batavia. On the 3d of December, 
the ſhip leſt the harbour. At that time the number 
of ſick amounted to forty ; and the reſt of the ſhip's 
* company were in a very feeble condition, When the 
_ * ſhip anchored at Prince's Iſland, in the Straits of 
* Sunda, the ſickneſs increaſed, and they buried twenty- 
« three perſons more in the courſe of about fix weeks. 
© The Grenvilie Indiaman, which touched at this iſland 
ce in 
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ein 1771, ſuffered equally from the malignity of the 
* air. A few were taken on board, when the ſhip ſailed 
© from Batavia, ill of a malignant fever ; which ſpread 
by contagion at ſea, and carried off great numbers. 
I viſited ſeveral in this ſhip, when ſhe arrived at Chi- 
na, who were reduced to mere ſkeletons, by the du- 
ration of the fever and dyfentery ; both of which were 
e moſt certainly propagated by contagion. 

“ Thoſe parts of Sumatra lying immediately under 
the line are continually ſubje& to rain, and the 
* ground near the ſhore 1s low, and covered with thick 
* trees and underwood. The heat being intenſe, noi- 
ä ſome fogs ariſe, which corrupt the air, and render the 
* country fatal to foreigners. The land of North 
* land, which lies on this coaſt, near the beginning of 
« the Straits of Sunda, appears at a diſtance finely vari- 
* egated ; but at the place where the wood and water 
are to be got it is low, and covered with impenetrable 

„ MAngroves, and infeſted with a variety of inſects. It 

* is here that moſt of the Faſt India ſhips take in wood 
for their homeward voyage. A Daniſh ſhip, in 1768, 
* anchored in this iſland, and ſent twelve of her hands 
* on {hore to fill water ; where they only remained two 
nights. Every one of them was ſeized with a fever, 
** whereof none recovered : but although the ſhip went 
* out to ſea, none, except the twelve who went on 
* ſhore, were attacked with the complaint.” 

With regard to China, this author ſays, that the 
port of Canton is by no means ſo healthy as is gene- 
© rally repreſented. The comparative degree of health 
* which Europeans enjoy here has been aſcertained from 
<* the inſtances of the ſupercargoes, which is, however, 
* a very erroneous {tandard. The generous and regular 
* way in which theſe gentlemen live, for the moſt part, 
*« exempts them from diſeaſes ; and, being but few in 
number, no great mortality can take place among 
* them. But ſeamen, who never obſerve much regula- 
* rity in their way of living, who work hard in the 
day time, are but badly clothed, and not provided 
* againit| the damps and cold north-caſterly winds at 

night, 
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ce night, ſeldom fail to be afflicted with the diſeaſes al- 
ready mentioned (fevers and fluxes.) Even the fac- 
tors of different nations, who reſide here for any con- 
« fjderable time, experience all the inconveniences pe- 
e culiar to any ſultry climate : florid health is a ſtranger 
eto their countenances ; their conſtitutions are ſoon 
«© weakened and enfeebled:; and they become ſubject to 
e habitual fluxes and other complaints, the uſual con- 
* ſequences of too great relaxation.” 

The climate of the ſouthern part of China, according 
to the ſame author, is exceſſively hot during the ſum- 
mer months. Even in September and October, when 
the nights are cold, the days continue to be ſultry. 
The cold months are, December, January and February ; 
and during this time the viciſſitudes of the weather 
* are more quick than in any other part of the world. 
When the wind is northerly, and the thermometer at 
46, upon a change of the wind to the ſouth, it is next 
*« day up to 60 or 70. People who reſide here are al- 
ways at a loſs with regard to their clothing; one day 
* finding a ſilk coat ſufficient; and the next, upon a 
* ſudden change of wind, finding it neceſſary to wear a 
* flannel waiſtcoat.” 

On the ſubject of climate, therefore, I muſt conclude 
with the following obſervations :—Firſt : That, as the 
diſeaſes above mentioned are produced both in moiſt 
and dry countries, in thoſe in the torrid and thoſe in 
the temperate zone, they can neither be the offspring 
of moiſture or drought, of heat or cold, of ſeptics or 
antiſeptics, but of ſomething not yet diſcovered. Se- 
cond : That, upon fair inveſtigation, it does not appear, 
that ancient hiſtorians have been able to aſcertain the ori- 
gin of any plague whatever: they have univerſally aſ- 
cribed it to the anger of the Deity, while their own pride 
would never allow it to have originated in any country 
with which they were connected. Third : It doth not 
by any means appear, that the climates of thoſe coun- 
tries, where the plague is known to bemoſt common, are 
at all inferior to thoſe already deſcribed, excepting the ve- 
ry circumſtance of having the plague frequently in them: 

nay, 
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nay, indeed, that they are equally bad. Nobody will 
pretend to argue, that the climate of Aſia Minor, of 
Greece, of the Morea, or of any of the countries moſt 
infeſted with the plague, was, or is, worſe than that of 
Catchou in Africa, already deſcribed ; yet it is certain, 
that we have a number of teſtimonies that the plague 
has ravaged Afia Minor, while we have not one of its 
viſiting Catchou. Ancient Greece, the Peloponneſus 
(Morea) and Aſia Minor, were accounted healthy and 
fine countries; and modern travellers aſſure us, that 
they have not degenerated in this reſpect; yet theſe 
countries are deſolated by the plague, while the un- 
wholeſome regions above deſcribed are entirely free 
from it, unleſs imported from ſome other quarter. To 
give this matter, however, as fair a diſcuſſion as poſſible, 
J ſhall here conſider the account we have of the climate 
of Baſſorah, given by the gentleman reſiding there in 
1780; whole caſe, in the remitting fever, is given, Ap- 
pendix, No. VI. The overflowing of the Euphrates, 
* and its waters ſtagnating in the deſert, have always 
* been accounted primary cauſes of epidemical diſcaſes 
* at Baſſorah. The great floods from the melting of 
* the ſnow on the mountains of Diarbekir, the ancient 
* Aflyria, happened in the year 1780, early in the 
* month of May, when the heats in Perſia and Arabia 
begin to be exceſſive. The deſert, which reaches to 
the gates of Baſſorah, is, for many miles, incruſted 
* with a ſurface of ſalt; which, when mixed with the 
„ ſtagnated waters, and expoſed to the ſun, produces 
* the moſt noxious effluvia. As early as the 25th of 
* May, the town was ſurrounded by a ſalt marſh, the 
heated ſteam arifing from which was, at times, almoſt 
* intolerable ; but the canal that runs through a great 
part of the city being filled with the bodies of ani- 
* mals, and all kinds of putrid matter; and, at low 
* tides, all theſe ſubſtances expoſed to the ſun, made 
the air in the town ſcarce ſupportable ; and, being 
© totally deftitute of police, the ſtreets were in many 
places covered with human ordure, the bodics of 
dead dogs and cats, &c. which emitted a ſtench more 


diſagreeable 
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* diſagreeable and putrid than any thing I ever experi- 
r enced in my life. As to the degree of ſolar heat, it 
far exceeded what I conceived the human frame to be 
* capable of bearing. The ſenſation under this heat 
« was totally different from what I had ever experien- 
< ced ; it reſembled the approach of an heated ſubſtance 
* to the body. The quickfilver, in Fahrenheit's ther- 
e mometer, role to between 156 and 162 degrees.“ 
* From the zoth of May I never ſaw it ſo low as 1 56, 
*© but generally between 158 and 160. After I leſt 
** Baſſorah I was told that it roſe ſtill higher. In the 
* cooleſt part of the houſe, with the aid of every inven- 
* tion to decreaſe the heat, the quickſilver roſe to 115 
but after I came away, I was informed that it roſe 
* ſtill higher, even at ſeven in the morning, the hour 
** which we accounted the cooleſt in the day. Once 
the heat was ſaid to be ſo intolerable, that no one 
could expoſe himſelf to it long enough to obſerve the 
thermometer in the ſun. Some of the oldeft inhabi- 
** tants of Baſſorah ſaid that they never remembered to 
have heard of ſuch a heat in any part of Perſia or 
Arabia. The natives of the country appeared more 
** alarmed at the heat than the Europeans: nothing 
could induce them to expoſe themſelves to the ſun 
* after ten o'clock. I left Baſſorah for Aleppo on the 
* 30th of May. On our arrival at Zabira, the heat was 
« {o intenſe, that even the Arabs ſunk under it.“ 
From this account it was natural to expect that vio- 
tent ſickneſs would enſue. This was the opinion of the 
inhabitants, and they were not deceived. The ſickneſs, 
however, was not the true plague, but a violent remit- 
ting fever ; and even this did not originate in the city 
ittelf, but was obſerved to approach from Afia Minor, 
ravaging Diarbekir, and keeping the courle of the T:- 
gris, to Bagdad, where many died. From thence it 
followed the courſe of the Fuphrates to Baſſorab, and 
tor about twenty miles lower. The oppoſite, or Per— 
fen (hore, though within a few miles, was exempted, 
and 
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and it did not ſpread more than twenty miles into the 
deſert.* 

I might now proceed to give an abſtract of what has 
been ſaid of the power of climate in producing diſeaſes 
on the Weſtern Continent, and Weſt India iſlands ; but 
as this belongs more eſpecially to the ſecond part of this 
Treatiſe, I ſhall here paſs it over, as well as what Dr. 
Smith has ſaid of the climate of Greece, in the Medical 
Repoſitory, and which he endeavours to prove to be ſimi - 
lar to the climate of North America. But, before we 
proceed to conſider what diſeaſes may be produced by 
climate alone, it is proper to diſcuſs the queſtion, how 
far man 1s naturally ſubje& to diſeaſes of any kind ? 
Many, no doubt, will be apt to ſuppoſe this a very ab- 
ſurd queſtion; for as man is now, by nature, ſubject to 
death, it ſeems to follow, that he is alſo naturally ſubject 
to diſeaſe, as the means of bringing on death. But, 
however plauſible this may appear, experience ſhows, 
that diſeaſe and death are not always connected. Ma- 
ny people die of mere old age; the powers of life being 
exhauſted, and the ſyſtem ſo far decayed, that the va- 
rious parts of it can no longer perform their offices. On 
the other hand, a diſeaſe deſtroys by attacking ſome 
particular organ, and either totally conſuming or alter- 
ing it in ſuch a manner, that it diſturbs the vital opera- 
tions, while yet ſtrong and vigorous. We may there— 
fore compare the death of a perſon from mere old age to 
the natural extinction of a candle when the tallow is 
totally conſumed ; and death from diſeaſe, to the blow- 
ing out of a candle while a part of it remains, and might 
have burned for a conſiderably longer time. Thus! 


am inclined to conſider all diſeaſes as merely accidental; 


and this with the greater certainty, becauſe, though, in 
common with other believers in revealed religion, | 
think that death is the conſequence of Adam's tranl- 
greſſion, yet 1 do not find that diſeaſe of any kind was 
threatened except in caſes of poſitive tranſgreſſion, long 
after the days of Adam. 


Every 


* Tranſactions of Society for improving Medical Knowledge. 
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Every one allows, that, though ſome diſeaſes are na- 
tural, ſome are likewiſe artificial ; but nobody hath at- 
tempted to draw the line of demarcation between them. 
Every thing is charged upon climate, heat, moiſture, 
drought, vapour, &c. and yet, upon examination, we 
ſhall find the utmoſt difficulty in deriving a ſingle diſeaſe 
from the cauſes we aſſign. No perſon in his Rnſes will 
ſay that Adam, in conſequence of eating the forbidden 
fruit, became liable to the venereal diſeaſe. As little 
can we ſay for the gout, the ſtone, or the dropſy; and 
if we cannot particularize the diſeaſes to which he be- 
came naturally liable, we have no right to ſay that any 
kind of diſeaſe became natural to him in conſequence 
of his tranſgreſſion. If, therefore, death itſelf, ori- 
ginally not natural to man, did yet take place in 
conſequence of his moral conduct; and if diſeaſes, 
without number, have ariſen among his poſterity, 
though not natural to him in conſequence of his firſt 
tranſgreſſion, we have equal reaſon to believe that theſe 
diſeaſes have taken place among them in conſequence 
of their moral or rather moral conduct, in totally de- 
viating from the line preſcribed them by their Maker, 
and following others of their own invention ; and this 
will appear the more probable, when we conſider, that, 
long after mankind became ſubject to death, we find 
diſeaſes, particularly the peſtilence, threatened as the 
conſequence of ſubſequent tranſgreſſions. 

It, without taking ſcripture into conſideration, we 
attend only to what may be gathered from profane hiſ- 
tory, we find the teſtimony of all the ancients concurring 
in one general point, viz. that in times of great antiquity 
men were more healthy, and even ſtronger, than in the 
times when thoſe authors lived. This is taken notice 
of by Homer, when comparing the ſtrength of men 1n 
the time of the Trojan war with thoſe in his days, about 
two centuries later.“ Virgil, who lived in much more 

modern 


© A pond'rous ſtone bold Hector heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below; 
Not #1wo ſtrong men th' enormous weight could raiſey 
zuch men as live in theſe degenerate days, h 
Fliad, B. il 
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modern times than Homer, carries his ideas of the dege- 
neracy of man much farther ; and informs us, that Tur- 
nus, when fighting with Atneas, took up and threw a 
ſtone which twelve men of that time could not have 
lifted. Now, though we know that both theſe accounts 
are fabulous, yet they perfectly coincide with the voice 
of hiſtorians of all nations; for we are univerſally told, 
that the firſt inhabitants of countries were a brave, 
hardy people, living according to the ſimplicity of na- 

ture, free from diſeaſes, and attaining to a good old 
This is ſo conformable to what is generally ſaid at 
preſent, probably very often by rote, without regard to 
rational evidence, that, were we ſo inclined, ample room 
might be found for declamation againſt modern luxu- 
ries, particularly the practice of drinking ardent ſpirits, 
as pernicious to health, and deſtructive to the human 
body. On this ſubject, however, we may once for 
all obſerve, that, although we find ample evidence of 
the baleful influence of theſe liquors in producing 
other diſeaſes, yet we find none of their ever having 
had any ſhare in the production of an epidemic or ge- 
neral diſeaſe among mankind. In ancient times the 
art of diſtillation ſeems to have been unknown; ſo that 
whatever miſchief was done in thoſe days muſt have 
been done by wine, or other fermented hquors. In 
modern times, though the uſe both of fermented liquors 
and ardent ſpirits 1s undoubtedly carried to exceſs, yet 
there 15 no evidence of their producing an epidemic, or 
even making it more violent or general than it would 
otherwiſe have been. Dr. Cleghorn, having fpoken 
largely of the manner of living of the natives in Mi- 
norca, proceeds thus: I ſhould next give a circum- 
ſtantial account of the diet and way of life of the 
* Britiſh ſoldiers in this iſland; but as this would be a 
** diſagreeable taſk, I ſhall only obſerve, that the exceſs 
of drinking is among them an univerſal vice, con- 
* firmed into habit. But, however different the Spa- 
* niards be from the Engliſh, in their meat, drink, exer- 
ciſe, affections of the mind, and habit of body; yet 
** the health of both Os is equally influenced by 
f — 
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4e the ſeaſons. An epidemical diſtemper ſeldom or 
« never attacks the one claſs of inhabitants without 
« attacking the other alſo; and, ſurprifing as it may 
« appear, it is nevertheleſs true, that the peaſants, 
« remarkable for temperance and regularity, and the 
« ſoldiers, who, without meat and clothes, frequently 
« lie abroad drunk, expoſed to all weathers, have diſ- 
« eaſes almoſt ſimilar, both as to their violence and 
duration.“ 
There can be no doubt that exceſs in drinking hath 
t an end to the lives of many individuals; and it hath 
been obſerved, that ſuch as attempt to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the plague by the uſe of ſtrong liquors, have 
generally fallen ſacrifices to it ;* but this cannot prove 
that ſuch exceſs would have brought on the diſtemper 
without ſome other cauſe. It hath been certainly 
found, that exceſs in drinking or eating, exceſs in ve- 
nery, exceſſive fatigue by labour, watching, ſtudy, 8c. 
will all make an epidemic diſeaſe more violent when it 
attacks a particular perſon ; but no experience hath yet 
ſhown that the % perſon ſeized with an epidemic 
always fell under this deſcription. All that can be ſaid 
on the ſubject is, that, by ſuch exceſſes as have already 
been deſcribed, the body 1s prepared for receiving the 
diſeaſe, by an exhauſtion, or evaporation (if we pleaſe to 
call it fo) of the vital principle; as wood is prepared for 
burning by the evaporation of its moiſture ; but as 
wood, however dry, will not burn without the contact 
or application of fire, ſo neither will the body, though 
ever ſo well prepared, be attacked by any epidemic, 
unleſs the true cauſe of that epidemic be alſo applied. 
Thus we are ſtill diſappointed in our attempts to 
diſcover the origin of the plague. We have ſeen that 
the moſt unhealthy climates in the world do not pro- 
duce it of themſelves; neither can the conduct of any 
individual bring it upon himſelf, without an unknown 
ſomething, which nobody has yet found out. It was 
this difficulty of finding out the natural cauſe, which 
certainly induced by far the greateſt number of writers 
on 
See Sec. IV. Preventives of the Plague, 
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on the ſubject to aſcribe it to Divine Power; and even 
as late a writer as Dr. Hodges tells us, that he believes 
in the fo Theion, the © finger of God,” in the plague, 
as much as any body. As for thoſe who have endea- 
voured to account for the origin of this diſtemper from 
an 1nquiry into natural cauſes, and concluſions drawn 
from the late experiments on air, they have totally failed ; 
as will be fully elucidated in the following ſection. 

If then we are to believe that diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe 
called epidemics, among which the plague holds the 
firſt place, have ariſen in conſequence of a certain line 
of conduct adopted by the human race, or have been 
inflicted by the Deity as puniſhments on that account, 
we are to look for their origin among thoſe to whom the 
Deity principally manifeſted himſelf ; that is, the Jews, 
and nations who interfered with them. Among the 
Jews we hear of the firſt general plague diſtinctly men- 
tioned ; v1z. the three days peſtilence of David, and to 


which it is poſſible that Homer alludes in his Iliad. 


Next to this is the great plague of 767 B. C. ſaid to 
have ſpread all over the world. This coincides with the 
time of Pul, king of Aſſyria; whe, having overthrown 
the ancient kingdom of Syria, turned his arms againſt 
that of Iſrael, and no doubt extended his conqueſts 
among the eaſtern nations, as we know very well the 
Aſſyrian monarchs did. As the ten tribes, ever after 
their ſeparation from the houſe of David, had in a man- 
ner totally given themſelves up to 1dolatry, we are not 
to wonder if the peſtilence, ſo frequently threatened by 
Moſes, was very common, or, as phyſicians term it, en- 
demic, among them. Thus, whatever enemy invaded 
the country, would almoſt certainly carry the diſeaſe 
along with them, and ſpread it among the other nations 
with whom they afterwards had any connexion. At 
this time, or even before this, during the wars of Syria 
with Ifrael and Judah, this dreadful peſtilence might 
begin; but, as to its being all over the world in any 
particular year, I do not ſee how it can be aſcertained ; 
becauſe there are no general hiſtories of the world in 
thoſe early times. It appears more probable that this 

general 
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general peſtilence took place at the time that Sennache- 
rib's army was deſtroyed. I have no doubt, indeed, 
for the reaſons already given, that the plague had in- 
feed Sennacherib's army before he went into Ethiopia. 
In that-country, in all probability, he would leave it ; 
and, after his return to Judea, when the dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe befel him of an hundred and eighty- five thou- 
ſand of his men being deſtroyed in one night, there can 
be no doubt that the remains of his army would carry 
with them the ſeeds of a moſt malignant peſtilence, 
capable of ſpreading deſtruction far and wide. It is true, 
we are not directly told, in Scripture, that the Aſſyrian 
army was deſtoyed by a plague, but that the angel of 
the Lord deſtroyed them; but, as this expreſſion is 
quite ſimilar to what we read of the peſtilence in Da- 
vid's time, there can be but little doubt that the means 
of deſtruction made uſe of in both cafes were the lame. 
Joſephus expreſsly ſays, that Sennacherib's army was 
_ deſtroyed by a peſtilence. Neither are we to conclude, 
becauſe this peſtilence was miraculous, that it therefore 
certainly killed every one on whom it fell; or that it 
would not infe&t thoſe who came near the ſick, as any 
other diſeaſe of the kind would do. 

From the ſame ſource may we derive the propenſity 
in the Carthaginian armies to peſtileatial diſorders. 
Carthage was a colony of Tyre; and the Tyrians were 
in cloſe alliance with the Jews, during the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and very probably afterwards ; ſo 
that from them the diſtemper might be communicated 
in ſuch a manner as to be almoſt endemic ; and thus 
hardly an army could be ſent out but what would have 
the infection with it, breaking out with violence now 
and then, as occaſional cauſes tended to give life to the 
contagion. It is impoſſible, however, from the ſource 
juſt mentioned to trace the plague of Athens, or the 
firſt plague in Rome; but it is very natural to ſuppoſe 
that the violent one which raged in Rome, during the 
reign of Titus, came from Jeruſalem. That city had 
{uſtained a moſt dreadful ſiege, and the obſtinate and 
wretched inhabitants had endured ſuch calamities as 

have 
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have ſcarcely been recorded in the hiſtory of nations. 
Among theſe calamities was a peſtilence, which, in all 
probability, would be conveyed to Rome, and there 
occaſion the deſtruction already mentioned. 

But what ſeems to render this account of the origin of 
the plague more probable 1s, that the Jews are to this day 
acculed of propagating the diſeaſe in thoſe countries where 
it is moſt frequent. Baron de Tott is of opinion that the 
plague in Conſtantinople originates among the Jewiſh 
dealers in old clothes ; for theſe avaricious dealers, pur- 
chafing the infected goods, ſell them indiſcriminately to 
every one who will buy, and that without the leaſt care ta- 
ken to remove the infection from them ; by which means 
it is no wonder to find the plague, as well as other diſeaſes, 
diſſeminated among them in great plenty. Dr. Ruſſel 
informs us, that the Jews are moſt liable to the plague, 
the moſt fearful of it, and the moſt ready to fly from 
the infection. The Abbe Mariti agrees in the ſame 
accuſation againſt this unfortunate people. The 
Jews (lays he) purchaſe at a low price the goods and 
* wares which remain when moſt of the family are de- 
* ceaſed, and then ſtore them up; which, when the 
** plague is over, they ſell at a dear rate to thoſe will 
* buy, and thus propagate the peſtilential poiſon : again 
it kindles, and preſently cauſes new deſtruction. 
Thus this opprobrious nation, preferring gold to life, 
* fell the plague to muſſulmen, who purchaſe it with- 
* out fear, and ſleep with it, till, renewed of itſelf, it 
** hurrics them to the grave.” M. Volney, though he 
does not mention the Jews in ſuch expreſs terms as 
Mariti and Ruſſel, yet agrees as to the mode of its pro- 
pagation in Conſtantinople, and the reafon of its conti- 
nuance in that city. * It is certain {ſays he) that the 
** plague originates in Conſtantinople, where it is per- 
„ petuated by the abſurd negligence of the Turks, 
* which is fo great, that they publicly ſell the effects of 
© perſons dead of the diſtemper. The ſhips which go 
* to Alexandria never fail to carry furs and woolen 
clothes, purchaſed on theſe occaſions, which they ex- 
*© poſe to ſale in the bazar of the city, and thereby yo 
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the contagion. The Greeks who deal in theſe goods 
« are almoſt always the firſt victims.“ 

Thus the account we have of the origin of the plague 
at preſent is, that the city of Conſtantinople, having 
been long and deeply infected, the infection is ſtored up 
through the avarice of the Jewiſh merchants, who buy 
the goods and clothes of the infected. The ſtupidity 
of the Turks allows theſe goods to be fold in Conſtanti- 
nople, or exported freely to all parts to which their veſ- 
ſels ſail, particularly to Alexandria; where the avarice 
of the Greeks prompts them to buy without examination 
or precaution, to the deſtruction of their own lives, and 
of multitudes of others. Egypt being the principal place 
of traffick, the plague is more frequent there than in 
other parts of the empire. Syria is comparatively free 
from it ; which M. Volney ſuppoſes to be owing to the 
ſmall number of veſſels which come there directly from 
Conſtantinople. 

In this way we may, in a pretty plauſible manner, 
account for the origin of this diſtemper ; viz. that it 
originally fell upon the Jews as a puniſhment for their 
iniquities ; that from the Jews it has been at different 
times conveyed to other nations ; and, by a mixture of 
thoſe nations, has, at times, become general all over the 
world. At laſt it has, by the avarice of that people who 
firſt had been the occaſion of its being introduced into 
the world, become permanent in Conſtantinople, whence 
it is ſtill diffuſed among different nations in proportion 
to their dealings with that capital. 

But it may now be ſaid, Allowing the pofitions 
contended for to be true in their utmoſt extent, how 
comes it to paſs that the plague hath not been general 
in every age and in every country? Since the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, the Jews have been diſperſed over all 
nations: if nothing then were wanting to produce a 
peſtilence but Jews and old clothes, no age or country 
dught to have been free from it; nevertheleſs it is cer- 
tain that violent plagues take place only at particular 
times, with long intervals between; and of late the peſ- 
tiential diſpoſition ſeems to have become much leſs 
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frequent than formerly; the weſtern parts of Europe, 
particularly Britain, having been free from it for a great 
number of years. There muſt therefore be ſome cauſe, 
different from what has yet been mentioned, by which 
the infection is occaſionally rouſed from inactivity, and 
excited to ſpread deſolation all around.” 

That there are prediſpoſing cauſes to epidemic diſ- 
orders, eſpecially to the plague, the moſt fatal of them 
all, is not denied. Theſe prepare the body for receiving 
the infection, but they will not, without that infection, 
produce the diſorder. Of theſe cauſes ſo many are to 
be found in the conduct of mankind themſelves, that 
we ſcarcely need to look for them any where elſe. In 
looking over the hiſtories of plagues, we find them in 
an eſpecial manner connected with famines and wars. 
The former ſometimes take place in conſequence of the 
failure of crops through natural cauſes; but, conſidering 
the general fertility of the earth, we muſt certainly ac- 
count it owing to bad management, in ſome reſpect or 
other, that every country hath not as much laid up 
within itſelf as would guard againſt the conſequences of 
at leaſt one or two bad crops. Yet we believe there is 
not, at preſent, a country upon earth in this predica- 
ment. If a crop fails any where, the inhabitants muſt 
import largely, or they muſt ſtarve. This is the caſe 
even in the fertile regions of the Eaſt, where the earth 
produces in exceſſive abundance,* and there is little or 
nothing of any kind of proviſion exported to other 
countries. A remarkable inſtance of this occurred in 
the plague at Aleppo, a hiſtory of which is given by Dr. 
Ruſſel. He tells us, that the winter of 1756 proved 
exceſſively cold, which was followed by a famine next 
year. This account 1s confirmed by Mr. Dawes, in a 
letter to the biſhop of Carlifle.+ He tells us, that in 
the courſe of the winter many periſhed through cold; 
that the inhabitants were reduced to ſuch extremities, 
by the fingle failure of the crop in 1757, that women 

were 

»* Herodotus ſays, that in his time the province of Babylonia produced 
commonly two hundred, and in ptentifal years tres hundred told, 

+ Philoſ. Tranſact. vol. liv, 
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were known to eat their own children as ſoon as they 
expired in their arms with hunger; and that human 
creatures might be ſeen contending with dogs, and 
ſcratching for the ſame bone with them in a dunghill. 
A dreadful plague followed ; which, the two ſucceeding 
years, {wept off not fewer than ſixty thouſand in the 
city of Aleppo. 

It is probable that in this caſe the famine either 
produced the plague, or made it worſe than it would 
have otherwiſe been; and it is not denied that the cold 
and bad ſeaſon was the direct cauſe of the famine. But 
as little can it be denied, that had the people, or their 
governors, been ſo provident as to have laid up ſtores 
ſufficient to ſupply the country for one year, this famine 
would not haye been felt. As far, therefore, as the 
plague was connected with the famine, we muſt own 
that it was chargeable on the human race themſelves ; 
not the ſins of this or that particular perſon, but a ge- 
neral deviation from the taſk aſſigned them by their 
Maker, viz. that of cultivating the ground ; and, in- 
ſtead of this, ſpending their time in folly and trifling, 
to ſay no worſe. | | 
But famines are occaſioned not only by natural cauſes, 
but by wars; in which mankind, acting in direct oppo- 
ſition to the laws of God and nature, deſtroy and lay 
waſte the earth, taking every opportunity of reducing 
to extremity both thoſe whom they call innocent and 
thoſe whom they call guilty. Thus vaſt multitudes are 
reduced to want, to deſpair, and rendered a prey to grief, 
terror, and every depreffing paſſion of the human mind: 
they are expoſed to every inclemency of the weather; 
to the ſcorching heats of the day, and the chilling damps 
of the night; in ſhort, to every thing that we can con- 
ceive capable of prediſpoſing the body for the reception 
of diſeaſes of the very worſt kind. No wonder therefore 
that war and peſtilence go hand in hand; and, by 
taking a revicw of the hiſtory oi mankind, we ſhall ſee, 
that, always at thoſe times when the nations have been 
moſt actively employed in the trade of butchering one 
another, then, or very ſoon after, they have been afflicted 
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with peſtilence. To begin with the great plague of 767 
B. C. which coincides with the riſe of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire : Till this time, though there had been numberleſs 
wars, yet they were carried on upon a much ſmaller 
ſcale than now, when great empires were to be ſet up, 
and when the moſt diſtant nations were to be aſſembled 
in order to gratify the pride and ambition of an individual. 
The Aſſyrians, we know, penetrated into Ethiopia; but 
how far eaſt or how far weſt they went, we are not cer- 
tainly informed. To their wars, however, we may with 
reaſon aſcribe the deſolations occaſioned by this firſt 
plague. From Thucydides's account of the plague at 
Athens, 1t ſeems plain that it was occaſioned, or at Jeaſt 
rendered more violent, by the wars of the Greeks with 
one another at that time. Had the Carthaginian army 
ſtaid at home when they went to war with Dionyſius, 
tyrant of Syracuſe,* it is very probable that the peſti- 
lence would not have broke out among them. The 
hke may be ſaid of the plague which broke out among 
them in the time of Marcellus. 4 That in the time of Ju- 
gurtha, indeed, is {aid to have been occaſioned by locuſts; 
but, had not vaſt bodies of men been collected together for 
the purpoſes of war, the plague could never have com- 
mitted ſuch ravages. The plague in the time of Titus 
could not have been brought from Jeruſalem, nor per- 
haps would it have exiſted there, had not Titus made 
war againſt that city; and ſo of others. : 
The plague which began in the reign of Juſtinian, 
as it was more violent than any recorded in hiſtory, ſo 
it was preceded by wars equally unezampled. The 
Romans had indeed for ages employed themſelves in 
war ; but, by their conſtant ſuperiority to every adver- 
{ary, their empire had become ſo amazingly extenſive, 
that, whatever wars were carried on in the remote pro- 
vinces, the great body of the empire always remained 
at peace; and this was the caſe even in their moſt vio- 
tent civil wars. On the acceſſion of Alexander Severus, 
about the year 232, they began to encoumer enemies ſo 
numerous and formidable, that all their power proved 
inſufficlent to repel them. In the tenth year of Alex- 
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ander's reign, the Perſians, having overthrown the an- 
cient empire of the Parthians, turned their arms againſt 
the Romans, and, though frequently defeated at that 
time with great ſlaughter, renewed their incurſions in 
the reign of Gordian, about the year 242, when they 
were in like manner defeated and obliged to retire. As 
theſe defeats, however, did not at all affect the ſtrength 
of the Perſian empire, the Romans ſtill found them as 
formidable enemies as ever; while the Goths, Sarma- 
- tians, Franks, and other northern nations, haraſſed them 
in other parts. In the reign of Decius, who aſcended 
the throne in 249, they became extremely formidable, 
inſomuch that the emperor himſelf, with his whole 
army, was at laſt cut off by them. The conſequence of this 
was, that the empire was inſtantly invaded in many 
different parts, and, though the barbarians were at times 
defeated, we neyer find that the empire regained its for- 
mer tranquillity. The Perſians and Scythians, taking 
advantage of the general confuſion, invaded the provin- 
ces next them, while the finiſhing ſtroke ſeemed to be 
given to the Roman affairs by the defeat and captivity 
of Valerian by the Perſians. 
This diſaſter, as may well be imagined, produced an 
immediate invaſion by numberleſs barbarians, while 
ſuch multitudes of pretenders to the imperial crown 
were ſet up, each aſſerting his claim by force of arms, 
that the whole Roman territories were filled with blood- 
ſhed and ſlaughter. At this time Gallienus, the ſon of 
Valerian, was the lata emperor, if indeed we may ap- 
ply the word to the domination of ſuch a monſter, His 
mode of government may be imagined from the follow- 
ing letter written to one of his officers in conſequence 
of a victory gained over an uſurper named Ingenuus. 
5 I ſhall not be ſatisfied with your putting to death only 
„ ſuch as have borne arms againſt me, and might 
© have fallen in the field: you mult in every city deſtroy 
Fall the males, old and young; ſpare none who have 
c wiſted ill to me, none who have ſpoken ill of me, the 
* ſon of Valerian, the father and brother of princes. 
% [ngenuus emperor | Tear, kill, cut in pieces, without 
& mercy ; 
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& mercy: you underſtand me; do then as you know 
* ] would do, who have written to you with my own 
* hand.” In conſequence of this horrible order, not 
2 ſingle male child was left alive in ſome of the cities 
of Mceſia, where this inhuman tragedy was acted. 

In the midſt of this dreadful commotion, we find the 

ſtilence contributing its ſhare to the common work of 
deſolation. In Alexandria in Egypt, ſays Dionyſius, 
biſhop of that place, © fury and diſcord raged to ſuch 
* a degree, that it was more eaſy to paſs from the eaſt 

to the remoteſt provinces of the weſt, than from one 
* « place of Alexandria to another. The inhabitants had 

* no intercourſe but by letters, which were with the 
* utmoſt difficulty conveyed from one friend to another. 
«The port reſembled the ſhores of the Red Sea ſtrewed 
with the carcaſes of the drowned Egyptians : the ſea 
was dyed with blood, and the Nile choked up with 
dead ae The war was attended with a general 
8 famine, and the famine with a dreadful plague, which 
* daily ſwept off great numbers of people, inſomuch 
that there were then in Alexandria fewer inhabitants, 
« from the age of fourteen to that of eighty, than there 
e uſed to be from forty to ſeventy.” It was not in 
Egypt alone that this calamity prevailed. It raged with 
great violence in Greece, and at Rome itſelf ; where, 
for ſome time, it carried off five thouſand perſons a day. 
Many terrible phenomena .of nature took place at the 
ſame time. The ſun was overcaſt with thick clouds, 
and great darkneſs took place for ſeveral days, attended 
with a violent earthquake, and loud claps of thunder, 
not in the air, but in the bowels of the earth, which 
opened in ſeveral places and ſwallowed up great num- 
bers of people in their habitations. The ſea, ſwellin 
beyond meaſure, broke in upon the continent, — 
drowned whole cities“ 

At laſt the civil commotions were ſettled by the 
acceſſion of Claudius to the empire in 268. He found 
the Roman force ſo exhauſted, that, when marchin 
againſt the Goths, he wrote to the ſenate 1 in the following 
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terms: © If I ſhould not be attended with ſucceſs, you 
« will remember that I fight after the reign of Gallienus. 
« The whole empire 1s quite ſpent and exhauſted, partly 
« by him, and partly by the many tyrants who, during 
« his reign, uſurped the ſovereignty, and laid waſte our 
« provinces. We want even ſhields, ſwords and ſpears.“ 
In this miſerable plight, however, he gained a moſt 
extraordinary victory; three hundred thouſand of the 
enemy being killed or taken. But, while Claudius thus 
carried on the work of death ſucceſsfully againſt the 
barbarians, he was attacked from a quarter where he 
could make no refiſtance : a violent plague broke out in 
his army, and carried off himſelf and a vaſt number of 

his men. | 
The dreadful defeat given to the Goths did not long 
reſerve the tranquillity of the empire. New invafions 
took place, and new maſſacres enſued. At laſt, on the 
acceſſion of Diocleſian to the empire, it was thought 
proper, on account of the preſent emergences, to divide 
ſuch wide-extended territories into four parts, to be 
governed by four emperors of equal authority. By the 
activity and valour of theſe, particularly of one of them, 
named Galerius, the northern barbarians were repreſſed, 
and the Perſians reduced ſo low, that they were obliged 
to yield up a great part of their territories ; and it is ſaid 
that their country might even have been reduced to a 
Roman province, had the emperor ſo inclined. We 
know not whether, in his eaſtern expedition, the Roman 
army received any infection, nor do we hear of any 
plague breaking out in it; but we are told that Galerius 
himſelf died of an uncommon diſtemper; an ulcer, 
attended with mortifications, violent pains, and the pro- 
duction of an infinite number of vermin, which devoured 
and tormented him day and night. This diſtemper, 
however, ſeems rather to have been a cancer than a 
peſtilential diſorder, as he laboured under it for more 
than a year. After his death, dreadful wars continued, 
both by reaſon of the incurſions of barbarians, and the 
conteſts of thoſe who enjoyed, or wiſhed to enjoy, the 
empire. The eaſtern parts, however, had for ſome 
| | . time 
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time kept free from peſtilential contagion ; of which the 
chriſtian writers ſay, that Maximin, who reigned there, 
had made his boaſt ; and, being a heathen, aſcribed it 
to the care he took of preſerving the worſhip of the 


gods. But, if this was really the caſe, he ſoon found 


his gods unable to protect him; for, ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of Conſtantine the great, and his embracing 
chriſtianity, the dominions of Maximin were afflicted 
with famine accompanied with peſtilence, and that at- 
tended by ſymptoms of a moſt extraordinary nature; 
particularly ulcers about the eyes, which rendered mul- 
titudes of thoſe who were infected with the diſtemper 
totally blind. The chriſtians did not fail to aſcribe this 
plague to the fins of Maximin; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that to his other fins he had added that of involving 
himſelf in a violent war, during which the peſtilence 
broke out, and which probably was one of the cauſes of 
it. We may likewiſe obſerve, that if the ſins of Max- 
imin brought on the plague, the piety of Conſtantine 
could not keep it off; fince we find that in the year 
332, a conſiderable time after the death of Maximin, 
the territories of Conſtantine were ravaged by a dreadful 
plague, and the famine was ſo ſevere, that, at Antioch, 
wheat was fold at four hundred pieces of filver per 
buſhel. The diſtemper which put an end to the life 
of Maximin himſelf was indeed ſo extraordinary, that 


we may reaſonably excuſe thoſe who called it a judg- 


ment ſent directly from heaven. His eyes and tongue 
are {aid to have putrefied ; © an inviſible fire was kindled 
*in his bowels, which, being attended with unrelenting 
* torments, reduced him in a few days to a perfect 
** ſkeleton; his whole body was covered over with a 
* kind of leproſy, and devoured by ſwarms of vermin : 
* he could not be prevailed upon to take any nouriſh- 
* ment, but greedily ſwallowed handfuls of earth, as if 
* he had hoped by that means to aſſuage his pains, and 
* allay the hunger with which he was tormented with- 
out intermiſſion.”* All this, we are told, was the 
effect of poiſon, which he had ſwallowed in deſpair, 
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after being defeated in battle; but the ſymptoms are 

unaccountable, | 
After the death of Conſtantine, the empire being 
again parted, civil diſſenſions took place; the northern 
barbarians and Perſians renewed their incurſions, and at 
length the battle of Murſa, between the emperor 
Conſtantius and an uſurper named Magnentius, 
deſtroyed ſuch numbers that the empire no more 
recovered its former ſtrength. From this time therefore 
the wars with the barbarians became more and more 
violent; and, though frequently overcome, the advantage 
was ultimately on their ſide. In 361, the firſt year of 
the emperor Julian, the peſtilence again made its appear- 
ance. It was accompanied by many other grievous ca- 
lamities: Dreadful earthquakes were felt in every 
province; molt of the cities in Paleſtine, Libya, Sicily 
and Greece, were overturned. Libanius writes, that 
not one city in Libya was left ſtanding, and but one in 
Greece; that Nice was utterly ruined, and Conſtanti- 
nople greatly damaged. The ſea, in ſeveral places, broke 
in upon the land, and deſtroyed whole cities with their 
inhabitants. At Alexandria, the ſea, retiring during an 
earthquake, returned again with ſuch violence, that it 
drowned ſeveral towns and villages in the neighbour- 
hood. The earthquakes were followed by a famine, 
and the famine by a peſtilence. It was obſerved by the 
chriſtian writers, that the famine ſeemed to follow Ju- 
lian from place to place: and no wonder that it did fo ; 
for he not only had always a large army along with him, 
which conſumed great quantities of proviſion, but, at- 
tempting to remedy the evil by fixing the prices of pro- 
viſions, he rendered it much worſe, as the dealers in 
corn were thereby tempted to convey it to other places.* 
Indeed this emperor ſeems to have been inclined to pro- 
duce famines wherever he went ; for, on his entering the 
territories of the Perſians, with whom he was at war, he 
waſted the country to ſuch a degree, that he could neither 
ſubſiſt nor return; while the enemy, imitating his exam- 
ple, deſtroyed all before him. The conſequence was, 
| that, 
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that, by the time Julian was killed, the famine raged in 
the Koman camp to ſuch a degree, that not a ſingle pe1- 
ſon could have eſcaped, had not the enemy mercifully 
granted them peace. | 
Notwithſtanding this diſmal ſituation, we hear of no 
plague invading the camp of the Romans at that time. 
The wars, however, continued with great violence; and, 
in the time of Valentinian, Valens and Gratian, became 
worle than ever. The dreadful ſtate of the empire in 
the time of Gratian is thus deſcribed by St. Jerom : 
The whole country, from Conſtantinople to the Julian 
* Alps, has been ſwimming theſe twenty years in Roman 
« blood. Scythia, Thrace, Macedon, Dardania, Dacia, 
* Theflaly, Achaia, both Epiruſes, Dalmatia, both Pan- 
* nomas, are filled with Goths, Sarmatians, Quadians; 
« Alans, Huns, Vandals, Marcomans, &c. whole avarice 
* nothing has eſcaped, whoſe cruelty has been felt by 
« perſons of all ranks, ages and conditions.” © What 
« evils, (ſays Gregory Nazianzen) have we not ſeen or 
<« heard of! Whole countries have been deſtroyed with 
* fire and ſword ; many thouſand perſons of all ranks 
and ages have been inhumanly maſſacred; the rivers 
are ſtill dyed with blood, and the ground covered with 
< heaps of dead bodies.” | 
In the midſt of ſo great calamities, the peſtilence, as 
an evil of inferior nature, might in many caſes paſs un- 
noticed by the hiſtorians of the times ; nevertheleſs, even 
during that diſtracted period, we find ſome accounts of 
it. In 384 we are told of a famine and plague at An- 
tioch ; and, in 407, of one in Paleſtine, ſaid to be occa- 
ſioned by multitudes of graſshoppers, which even ob- 
ſcured the ſun, and turned day into night. After hav- 
ing done incredible miſchief, they were thrown by the 
wind partly into the Red Sea, and partly into the Medi- 
terranean ; whence being, again caſt athore by the waves, 
they putrefied, and occaſioned a peſtilence. Two years 
after, when Rome had been firſt beſieged by Alaric the 
Goth, the city was reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that human 
fleſh was publicly fold, and ſome mothers are ſaid to 
have devoured their children. This terrible famine was 
occaſioned 
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becaſioned by the uncultivated ſtate of the country, 
which had lain waſte for ſeveral years, by reaſon of the 
wars, and the ports of Africa being blocked up by He- 
raclianus leſt an uſurper ſhould become emperor ; and 
thus this loyal admiral, for fear that the people ſhould 
have a bad governor, determined rather that there 
ſhould be no people to be governed. Notwithſtanding 
this terrible famine, however, we hear of no peſtilential 
diſorder taking place ; not even after the taking of the 
city by Alaric, when bloodſhed and maſſacre were added 
to the other calamities. | 
All this time the empire, by the incurſions of barba- 
rians, by uſurpations, civil wars, and the general licen- 
tiouſneſs of the people, had been in a fituation not to 
be deſcribed. The invaſion of the Hunns, a new and 
more formidable enemy than they had ever experienced, 
now completed the ruin of the Romans. The whole 
weſtern part of the empire became one continued ſcene 
of carnage and deſolation. The common epithet be- 
ſtowed upon Attila, the king of theſe barbarians, was, 
The Scourge of Gon, the Deſtroyer of Armies.” As a 
ſpecimen of his behaviour, we ſhall ſelect the account 
of his taking of Aquileia in 452. That city, “ being 
** well fortified, and defended by the flower of the Ro- 
* man troops, held out, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, for 
* three months ; at the end of which it was taken by 
* affault, pillaged for ſeveral days together, and laid in 
* aſhes; not a ſingle houſe being left ſtanding, nor one 
* perſon alive that fell into the enemy's hands. The 
* cities of Trevigio, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Breſcia 
and Bergamo, underwent the ſame fate; the barba- 
<* rians raging every where with fuch fury as can hardly 
* be expreſſed or conceived, and putting all to the 
* ſword, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition.” * 
Every one muſt own that this was a very effectual 
method of preventing the plague in thoſe cities. It did 
not, however, prevent that, or ſome other diſeaſes, from 
deſtroying ſuch numbers of the tyrant's troops, that he 
was for that time prevented from taking Rome 3 
roi 
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From this time, to the total extinction of the weſtern 
empire, we do not hear of any remarkable infection 
taking place. The barbarians {till continued their wars 
with one another, while the emperors of Conſtantinople 
were likewiſe at continual variance with the Perſians. 
At laſt, in the year 532, they concluded what they called 
a perpetual or eternal peace, which laſted eight years 7 
Other treaties and truces were concluded ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the war was almoſt continual in the eaſt 
while, by the ſecond conquelt of Italy, and the invaſion 
of the Gothic territorics, new deſolations overſpread the 
weſt. Thus, for a great number of ages, mankind had 
been preparing themſelves for the dreadful peſtilence 
which was about to enſue. Whatever infection could 
be communicated to the air by multitudes of carcaſes 
rotting above ground had been done in an ample man- 
ner. Whatever debility could be communicated to the 
human frame by famine, expoſure to the inclemency of 
weather, by fatigue, terror, grief, and every thing that 
can render life miſerable, had alſo been communicated 
by the moſt powerful means. There only wanted ſome- 


_ thing to begin the calamity ; and this, whatever it was, 


took place in the fifteenth year of Juſtinian. Mr. Gib- 
bon aſcribes the origin of it to locuſts; and its univer- 
ſality, to the general mixture of all nations, and the un- 
reſtrained interconrle they had with one another. No 
< reſtraints (ſays he) were impoſed on the frequent inter- 
* courſe of the Roman provinces. From Perſia to 
France the nations were mingled by wars and emigra- 
< tions; and the peſtilential odour, which lurks for years 
* in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuſe of 
trade, into the moſt diſtant regions. Procopius relates, 
re that it ſpread always from the ſea-coaſt to the inland 
countries: the moſt ſequeſtered iſlands and mountains 
<< were ſucceſſively viſited ; the places which had eſcaped 
the fury of its firſt paſſage, were alone expoſed to the 
* contagion of the enſuing year. In time, its malignity 
*« was abated and diſperſed ; the diſeaſe alternately lan- 
* oniſhed and revived ; but it was not till the end of a 
* calamitous period of fifty-two years, that mankind re- 
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„covered their health, or the air reſumed its pure and 
ſalubrious qualities.“ 

Thus Mr. Gibbon endeavours to explain the cauſes 
of this plague from an alteration in the ſalubrity of the 
atmoſphere, without taking into conſideration the dread- 
ful commotions among mankind, above related. But, 
now that we have noticed two very general infections, 
one in 767 B. C. the other 1300 years after, we find 
them both preceded and accompanied by wars uncom- 
monly violent and deſtructive. The great plague in the 
time of Juſtinian is ſaid by Mr. Gibbon to have con- 
tinued only fifty-two years ; but this we muſt under- 
ſtand of its firſt and moſt violent attack; for it appears, 
from the teſtimonies produced in the former ſection, 
that peſtilential diſorders, even very violent ones, con- 
tinued at intervals for ſeveral centuries. Thus, from 
the year 541 to 593, the ſpace of fifty-two years is in- 
cluded ; nevertheleſs, in the time of Phocas, who began 
to reign ten years after, the ſame calamity continued ; 
as did alſo violent wars with the Perſians and other bar- 
barians. 

The year 622 1s remarkable for the flight of Maho- 
met from Mecca to Medina, from which time we may 
date the riſe of the empire of the Saracens; a people 
who, for deſolation and deſtruction, were perhaps never 
equalled except by the Hunns and Moguls. In 630 the 
impoſtor himſelf died, after having juſt united the Arabs 
or Saracens, and fitted them for the work in which they 
were to be employed. Their firſt exploit was, to fall 
upon the empire of Perſia, now weakened by its endleſs 
wars with the Romans. This was conquered in two 
years ; after which they broke into Paleſtine, and con- 
quered the provinces bordering upon Syria. In 634 


they reduced Syria itſelf and Egypt. In 636 they took 


and plundered Jeruſalem. In 642 they conquered the 
African provinces, and reduced ſome of the iſlands in 
the Levant. With unabated fury they procceded to 
the eaſt and weſt ; laying ſiege, in 668, to Conſtantino- 
ple itſelf, where they received their firſt check by the 


ſhipwreck of their fleet, and the defeat of their army, 
Thus, 


_ 
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Thus, in the ſpace of 38 years, the immenſe tract of 
country from the eaſtern part of Perſia to the confines 
of the Mediterranean Sea, with the northern coaſts of 
Africa, the whole including a ſpace ſcarce inferior to the 
empire of Alexander the Great, was reduced under 
ſubjection to a race of ſavage barbarians, who knew on- 
ly how to plunder, deſtroy, and reduce other nations to 
ſlavery. 

In this manner were the eaſtern parts of the world 
prepared for a new infection, ſuppoſing the old one to 
have been entirely gone off, The Saracens purſued 
their good fortune, ravaged and conquered from India 


to Spain, and from Spain were proceeding northward 


through France, to extend their conqueſts to the other 
countries of Europe. But here, in 728, their fury was 
ſtopped by Charles Martel, the father of Pepin, and 
grandfather of Charles the Great. After a moſt obſti- 
nate and bloody battle, which laſted ſeven days, and in 
which the barbarians loſt three hundred and ſeventy-five 
thouſand men,* they were driven beyond the Pyrennean 
mountains, and never after durſt enter France. Thus 
was one fury ſtopped, only to give place to another. 
Charles, as ambitious and as cruel as the Saracens, having 
in vain attempted the conqueſt of Spain, reduced Italy 


and Germany; and, having dreadfully maſſacred the 


Saxons, and almoſt exterminated the Hunns, ſet up the 
German Empire, and was crowned emperor of the 
Weſt in 800. 

While the nations were thus deluging the earth with 
blood, the peſtilence made its appearance in the eaſt, 
attended with extraordinary phenomena. Some of theſe 
are taken notice of by the Arabian hiſtorians, and others are 
mentioned by them, concerning which the Greek hiſtories 


are 


M. Millot places this account among the « exaggerations which ought not 
to have a place in hiſtory ;** but, as we have no evidence for or againſt the fact, 
it was thought proper to let it remain as related by the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times. It is certain that in thoſe days mankind aſ{lembled for the purpoſes 
of bloodſhed and flaughter in prodigious numbers; the deſtruction was com- 


monly in proportion to the numbers aſſembled. The account is not more in- 


credible than that of Tamerlane's filling up the harbour of Smyrna by 
cauſing each of his ſoldiers to throw a ſtone into it. Such an army could 


have ſpared the number in queſtion. 


t See Sec. i. 
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are ſilent. In 636, particularly, we hear of violent ſtorms 
of hail throughout the Arabian Peninſula, and of Syria 
being ravaged by epidemic diſtempers. It would ſeem, 
indeed, that the plague, during the whole of theſe hor- 
rible periods, had never been extinguiſhed ; for in 671 
they tell us that a celebrated Arab, named Ziyad, died 
of the plague ; though neither Greek nor Arabian hiſ- 
torians take notice of any remarkable peſtilence as 
raging at that time. We are told that this man was 
attended by no fewer than an kundred and fifty phyſi- 
cians.“ *© But, as the decree was ſealed, and the thing 
determined, they found it impoſſible to ſave him.“ This 
diſtemper was attended with ſuch an excruciating pain 
in his right hand, that the unhappy patient had re- 
courſe to a cadi, or judge, to inform him whether he 
might lawfully cut it off, The judge determined that 
it was abſolutely unlawful to do ſo ; notwithſtanding 
which, Ziyad reſolved to proceed : but his heart failed 
him when he ſaw the inſtruments and cauteriſing irons 
to be employed in the operation ; for in thoſe times of 
barbarity and ignorance they knew no other method of 
ſtopping blood but by a hot iron; and therefore ſome 
of the phyſicians in ancient times, when a limb was to 
be cut off, ordered the incifion to be made down to the 
bone with a red hot razor. But, to return to our ſubject : 
In Syria and Meſopotamia ſwarms of locuſts infeſted 
the earth about the year 679 ; but, as it ſeems extremely 
probable that the plague was never out of the eaſtern 
regions, we cannot expect to hear much of it, unleſs 
when extremely violent. That in the time of Conſtan- 
tine Copronymus ſeems to have extended over Arabia, 
as we are told that the Khalif Yezid, who was cotemporary 
with Copronymus, died of the plague. We are alſo 
told, that the earthquakes which afflicted the territories 
of the Greek emperors extended themſelves to the coun- 
tries about the Caſpian Sea. In thoſe ages indeed the 
phenomena of nature appear to have been ſo extraordi- 
nary, that we can ſcarcely account them any other than 
miraculous. Some of theſe have been deſcribed in the 

former 
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former ſection, on the authority of the Greek hiſtorians * 
the Arabians make mention of others ſimilar. They 
tell us, alſo, that once or twice it rained black ſtones, and 
that ſome of theſe were ſo inflammable, that an Arab 
having attempted to make a fire with one of them in his 
fent, it burſt out into ſuch a violent flame as conſumed 
the tent altogether.* This rain may be accounted for 
from the exploſion of a volcano ; but how ſhall we ac- 
count for the ſun himſelf lofing his light? a phenomenon 
acknowledged even by Mr. Gibbon; though that 
author huddles things together in ſuch a manner as 
ſeems totally inconſiſtent with the regular chain of 
events. He tells us, that the dreadful plague, which 
broke out in the time of Juſtinian, was preceded by 
comets, and moſt violent earthquakes; and that theſe 
comets were attended with an extraordinary paleneſs of 
the ſun. This may be; but the word palene/s cannot 
apply to the darkneſs which laſted from the fourth of 
Auguſt to the firſt of October, and to which he ſeems 
to allude, though it happened long after the time of 
Juſtinian; neither can it be applied to what I am now 
about to relate, viz. that in the year 782, a little after 
ſunriſe, the ſolar light was loſt without an eclipfe, and 
the darkneſs continued till noon. It is impoſſible to 
read the hiſtories of thoſe times without remembering 
the words of our Saviour, that there ſhould be ſigns in 
the ſun and in the moon, diſtreſs and perplexity of na- 
tions, the fea and waves roaring, men's hearts failing 
them for fear, &c. But, however the God of nature 
might thus intimate to mankind his diſpleaſure with 
their proceedings, 1t 1s certain they made no alteration 
in their conduct. The Saracens, having conquered im- 
menſe tracts of country, engaged in civil wars among 
themſelves; the weſtern nations, after having tried in 

Vain 


That ſuch accounts are not to be ledked upon as entirely fabulous, may be 
gathered from what is related by Mr. Thomſon in his travels through Paleſ- 
tine, viz. that on the brink of the lake Aſphaltites he found numbers of 
«« ſma}l act pebbles, which are ſoon ſet on fire by being held in the 
fame of a candle, and yield a ſmoke intolerably ſinking and offenſive ; but 
nave this remarkable property, that by burning they loſe nothing of their 
weight, nor ſuffer any diminution in their bulk. They are capable of taking 
as fine a poliſh as black marble, and are likewiſe ſaid to be met with of con- 
Werable fize in the neighbouring mountains.“ 
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vain to deſtroy each other, at laſt united in a romantic 
deſign of conquering Paleſtine from the Infidels ; while 
the Turks, leaving their habitations about Mount Cau- 
caſus, where, like the vultures of Prometheus, they had 
for ages remained unſeen and unknown, precipitated 
themſelves upon the Greeks and Saracens, and laſtly, as 
if all hell had broke looſe at once, the Moguls, from the 
molt eaſterly part of Afia, poured deſtruction upon the 
countries to the weſt, even as far as Ruſſia and Poland. 

All theſe events took place in a few centuries, In 
844 the Turks quitted Mount Caucaſus, and ſettled in 
Armenia Major. In 1030 they fell upon the Saracen 
empire, now divided among innumerable chieftains con- 
tinually at war with each other. Among theſe was one 
called the Sultan of Perſia, and another of Babylon. 
The former being worſted, called in the Turks to his 
aſſiſtance, They ſent him an auxiliary army of only 


three thouſand men; and from this ſlender beginning has 


ariſen the vaſt- empire of the Ottoman Porte. The 


three thouſand men were commanded by a general called 


by the Greeks Tangrolipix, and by the Afiatics Togrul 
Beg. Being a man of ability, the Sultan of Perſia, by 
his aſſiſtance, got the better of his adverſary ; but, refuſ- 
ing to let the Turks depart, Tangrolipix with his army 
withdrew to the deſert of Carbonitis, where, being joined 
by numbers of diſcontented Perſians, he began to invade 
the territories of the Saracens. The Sultan of Perſia 
ſent againſt him an army of twenty thouſand men, whom 
Tangrolipix ſurpriſed and defeated, acquiring at the 
{ame time an immenſe booty. The fame of his victory, 
and his wealth, procured him bands of robbers, thieves, 
and blackguards, from all the neighbouring countries; 
ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of fifty thou- 
land. Againſt ſuch a formidable force the Sultan of 
Perfia marched in perſon ; but happening to loſe his 
life in the engagement by a fall from his horſe, his men 
threw down their arms and acknowledged Tangrolipix 
to be Sultan of Perſia. 


The new ſultan inſtantly thought of deſtroying other 


 fultans and potentates ; for which purpoſe he opened a 


paſlage 
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paſſage for his countrymen from Armenia to Perfia; 
The Sultan of Babylon was the firſt victim; after which 
Tangrolipix turned his arms unſucceſsfully againft the 
Arabians, but afterwards more ſucceſsfully againſt the 
Greek emperors. The firſt invaſion by the Turks took 
place in 1041; and in four hundred and twelve years 
they became abſolute maſters of the empire. Though 
unſucceſsful at firſt againſt the Saracens, they prevailed 
greatly afterwards, and, by the time of the cruſades, we 
find them maſters of Paleſtine, as well as ſeveral other 
countries formerly conquered by the Arabs. From the 
time of their firſt invaſion, in 1041, we may ſay, the war 
never ceaſed ; and there is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the Greek empire would have been overthrown in 
a very ſhort time, had not the cruſaders checked their 
progreſs. The immenſe numbers with whom the bar- 
barians had now to contend (amounting to no fewer 
than ſeven hundred thouſand) threatened with deſtruc- 
tion the newly erected empire ef the Turks; and had it 
not been for the want of unanimity among the cruſaders 
themſelves, and the jealouſy of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, they certainly would have overthrown it. 


But, as matters went, all their labour was loſt ; and they 


only increaſed the general carnage and deſolation to an 
extreme degree. The firſt cruſade was planned in 
1093, publiſhed in 1095, and in March 1096 the firſt 
army ſet out. In 1097 they began their conqueſts, but 
ſoon found it very difficult to keep them. The Turks 
being at home, and united, had many advantages over 
foreign invaders; which the Jatter endeavoured to 
counteract by drawing continual ſupplies of freſh men 
from Europe. Thus, for ſeveral centuries, the weſtern 
part of Afia was rendered a ſcene of bloodſhed and deſo- 
lation. When they had contended for ſomething more 
than wo hundred years, Jenghiz Khan, the Mogul, feems 
to have formed the noble defign of deſtroying the whole 
human race at once, excepting only his own immediate 
followers. His plan was, to exterminate man, woman 
and child wherever he went, and to plant the countries 
with his own people. It is impoffible to do juſtice to 

his 
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his exploits. Voltaire, ſpeaking of the irruption of the 
Moguls, ſays, that the people fled every where before 
them; like wild beaſts rouſed from their dens by other 
beaſts more ſavage than themſelves. In the Univerſal 
Hiſtory we are told, that he 1s ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed 
fourteen millions and an half of his fellow creatures. He 
died in 1227, and left ſucceſſors worthy of himſelf; 
Some of theſe proceeded eaſtward, and ſome weſtward. 
The latter, under the conduct of a monſter named Hula- 
ku, overthrew, in the year 1256, the remains of the 
Saracen empire, by the taking of Bagdad. The miſera- 
ble Kbalif, coming forth to meet his conqueror, was 
trampled under his horſe's feet, then ſewed up in a ſack, 
dragged through the ſtreets, and thrown into the river. 
The Moguls who proceeded eaſtward invaded China. 
'The Chinele refiſted with innumerable multitudes, and 
battles were fought to which thoſe of the preſent age are 
mere ſkirmiſhes. The ſoldiers, overcome with thirſt, 
drank blood inſtead of water; hundreds of thouſands 
fell on both ſides, while human blood ran in ſtreams for 
five or fix miles. At laſt the fury of the Moguls was 
{topped by the ocean ; for, having attempted the con- 
queſt of Japan, their fleet was wrecked, and an hundred 
thouſand periſhed. Like other great empires, alſo, pre- 
tenders to the ſovereignty ſtarted up, and the whole was 
parcelled out into a number of little ſtates, which, of 
courſe, ceaſed to be formidable. 

The decline of the Mogul empire did not reſtore 
peace to the world. The Turks continued their ravages ; 
the weſtern nations continued their cruſades. England, 
which became a kingdom in 800, had been ravaged and 
conquered by the Danes and Normans; and likewiſe di{- 
treſſed by civil wars. At laſt, having emerged from its 
own difficulties, it began to inflict upon other nations 
the miſeries itlelf had endured. Wales and Scotland 
became objects of the ambition of Edward 1, who had 
already ſignalized his valour in the cruſade, The 
Welſh were totally ſubjugated, and the Scots overthrown 
In the very bloody battle of Falkirk, where almoſt the 
whole force of the country was deſtroyed. The Scots, 
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however, were never totally ſubdued. Robert Bruce 
retaliated on the Engliſh in the battle of Bannock-burn, 
where two hundred thouſand Engliſh were defeated by 
thirty thouſand Scots. But Robert was not contented 
with aſſerting the liberty of his country. Jealous of 
his brother Edward, he ſent him with an army to 
conquer Ireland, We ſhall not doubt of his valour, or 
of the miſeries he inflicted, or was willing to inflict, upon 
the people among whom he came. In deſtroying them 
he deſtroyed his own army. They were reduced to the 
moſt dreadful ſtraits by famine, inſomuch that they 
were obliged to feed upon the moſt loathſome matters, 
their own excrements not excepted. 

Being now arrived at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, we fee that, from Ireland to China, mankind 
had involved themſelves in one general work of de- 
ſtruction. Beſides the wars, famines had been ſo fre- 
quent, that the cating of one another ſeemed to be but 
a common affair, Indeed the hiſtory of mankind would 
tempt one to believe that they thought themſelves 
brought into the world for no other purpoſe but to de- 
{troy each other. As far back as the year 409, in the 
time of the wars of the Vandals in Spain, a dreadful 
famine took place, which, in 410, reduced many to the 
neceſſity of feeding upon human fleſh ; parents devoured 
their children, and the wild beaſts, being deprived of the 
dead bodies which they uſed to feed upon, but which 
were at this time devoured by the living, fell upon the 
latter, and thus increaſed the general deſtruction. Such 
of the Romans as fled into ſtrong holds and fortreſſes, 
were 1n the end obliged to feed upon one another, To 
theſe calamities the peſtilence was added, which did not 
fail to rage in its uſual manner. Famine and peſtilence 

had alſo ravaged the city of Rome when beſieged by the 
Goths under Vitiges, and under Totila. In this laſt 


ſiege the unhappy citizens were reduced to fuch flraits, 


that they conſumed even the graſs which grew near the 
walls, and were at Jaſt obliged to feed on their own ex- 
crements. We do not indeed hear, at this time, of any 
particular inſtances of people feeding upon one another; 

though, 
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though, in ſuch dreadful emergences, it is ſcarcely to be 
doubted that ſome would have recourſe to this terrible 
expedient in order to allay their hunger. But in the 
famines which took place during the ravages of the Sa- 
racens, Turks and Moguls, nothing ſeems to have been 
more common. In 1066 a moſt grievous famine took 
place at Alexandria in Egypt, and throughout the whole 
country. Three buſhels and a half of flour were ſold at 
eighty dinars, a dog at five, and a cat at three. The 
Viſir, having waited on the Khalif, left his horſe at the 
palace gate; but, before he returned, the animal had 
been carried off and eaten. Three men were hanged 
for this theft, and their bodies ordered to be expoſed 
upon gibbets; but next day they were found picked to 
the bones, their fleſh having been all cut off and de- 
voured the preceding night. Bodies of men and women 
were boiled, and their fleſh publicly ſold. A violent 
plague followed, which ſwept away the greateſt part of 
the inhabitants. As the helliſh Moguls ſpread deſola— 
tion wherever they advanced, ſo their retreats were 
equally formidable. In 1243, having advanced as far 
as Aleppo in Syria, they found themſelves obliged to 
retreat, and that for a very odd reaſon, viz. that their 
horſes were not well ſhod. This, however, did not hin— 
der them from deſtroying every thing the earth pro- 
duced, and ſtripping every man, nay, every woman, 
they met, even of their clothes. The conſequence was, 
a terrible famine, ſo that people were fain to ſell their 
children for ſmall pieces of bread. 

Such was the conduct of men, from one end of the 
earth to the other, during the interval, if any interval 
there was, between the plague in the time of Juſtinian 
and that of 1346. The peſtilence, which had con- 
tinually raged in one place or other, now overſpread the 
whole world. At what time it began to decline we 
know not; and, indeed, as the ſame deſolations and 
maſlacres continued, if theſe had any ſhare in its pro- 
duction, it ought ſcarcely to have declined at all. That 
there was all this time little or no interval, appears from 
what Dr. Ruſh fays, vol. ui. P. 165, that between the 

years 
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years 1006 and 1685, that is, in a period of 674 years, 
the plague was fifty-!wo times epidemic all over Europe. 
Suppoſing the intervals between every general infection 
then to have been equal, and the plague to have laſted 


only one year at a time, it muſt have recurred once in 


twelve years. But the intervals were not equal; for 
the Doctor tells us that it prevailed fourteen times in 
the fourteenth century; which gives an interval of leſs 
than ſeven years; and if the peſtilence ſo frequently over- 
ſpread the whole continent, we may be very ſure that it 
never was out of particular places of it. The Doctor 
adds, © The ſtate of Europe in this long period is well 
known.” We ſhall alſo confider that of Aſia. 

The empire of the Moguls, which had fallen into 
decay, revived under Tamerlane ; who, following the 
example of Jenghiz Khan, had the epithet of the 
deflroying prince beſtowed upon him by the Indians, on 
account of his behaviour in their country. Building 
his captives into walls with ſtones and lime, pounding 
them by thouſands in large mortars, was his common 
practice; while the Turks, proceeding weſtward, waſted 
every thing with fire and ſword; the chriſtians all the 
while continuing their mad cruſades, and when driven 
from one place endeavouring to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
another. At laſt the Turks and Tartars, or Moguls, or 
rather their emperors, happening to quarrel, the battle 
of Angora, in Galatia, decided (at the expenſe of ſome 
hundred thouſand lives) the diſpute in favour of Tamer- 
lane; but, as his empire ended with his life, the Turks 
ſoon recovered from the blow they had received ; and, 


by the taking of Conſtantinople in 1453, put an end to 


the terrible commotions which had prevailed in the eaſt 
tor fo many ages. The cruſades had alſo for ſome time 
been diſcontinued, and the world hath ſince that time 
been comparatively in a ſtate of peace. 

But, by ſo much intercourſe with the Afiatics, eſpe— 
cially with the countries particularly ſubject to the 
plague, all Europe had been ſo deeply infected, that the 

fiftemper could not but prevail for a long time, even 
though it had not been kept up by the almoſt continual 
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wars of the Europeans with one another, Which was too 
much the caſe. Dr. Sydenham informs us that before 
his time the plague commonly viſited England once in 
forty years; but by this we muſt underſtand a very vio- 
lent infection; for Dr. Ruſh tells us that plagues pre- 
vailed in London every year from 1593 to 1611, and 
from 1636 to 1649. The author of the Journal of the 
Plague Year (1665) mentions a viſitation in 1656; and 
Mr. Carey, in the beginning of his account of the plague 
of London in 1665, ſays, that the plague was almo/ 
continually among the diſeaſes enumerated in their bills 
of mortality ; ſo that we may fairly conclude it to have 
been endemic 1n that city. Now let us ſee how Eng- 
land had employed itſelf. Its kings, as well as many of 
their ſubjects, had gone to the holy wars, as they called 
them, and, by continuing in that devoted country 
where moſt probably the peſtilence firſt originated, it is 
zmpoſſible to ſuppoſe that ſome of them did not receive 
the contagion. Having caught the peſtilence in the 
holy war, they came home to diffuſe 1t among their 
countrymen, and to keep it up by profane wars, I ſup- 
pole, both foreign and domeſtic. Henry VII put an 
end to a very long and bloody conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter; but he brought the 
peſtilence along with him, which raged violently during 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. A moſt violent 
war, for half a century, on the continent of Europe, and 
civil wars in England, would ſtill continue to keep the 
infection alive from 1600 to 1648, when a general peace 
was concluded; and from the ſubſequent ſtate of tran- 
quillity, probably, after the violent attack in 1665, it 
ſeems to have Jlanguiſhed and died in England, as a 
plant in a ſoil not natural to it. 

But, though England has ſince remained in peace, on 
the continent it has been otherwiſe. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the heroic madneſs of Charles 
XII ſeemed ready to confound the north, while the 
glorious exploits of prince Eugene and the duke ot 
Marlborough appeared equally confounding to France. 
In the midſt of theſe grand atchievments, the peſtilence 

ſilently 
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ſilently claimed its ſhare in the common work of de- 
ſtruction; carrying off upwards of two thouſand in a 
week for ſome time, in 1709, in the city of Dantzick, 
and, in 1711, twenty-five out of ſixty thouſand inhabi- 
tants in Copenhagen. 

The infection, however, ſeemed now to be retiring to 
the place from whence it originally came. In 1666, or 
ſoon after, it ſeems to have totally abandoned the iſland 
of Britain; with the attack in 1711 it left the weſtern 
countries of the continent next to that iſland ; in 1713, 
1714 and 1715 we are informed by baron Van Swieten 
that it ravaged Auſtria ; in 1721, or ſoon after, it aban- 
doned France; in 1743 it made its laſt attack on Meſ- 
ſina; and in 1784 we find it confined to Dalmatia and 
the eaſtern territories, where it has ſo long reigned with- 
out interruption. 

From the view then which we have taken of the con- 
duct of the human race, and the conſequences of that 
conduct, we may reaſonably conclude, that war will pro- 
duce famine and peſtilence, and that after all violent 
wars a violent peſtilence may be expected, eſpecially if 
the contending parties interfere with thoſe nations 
where it is moſt frequent. Another piece of conduct 
by which mankind expoſe themſelves to peſtilential con- 
tagions is, the practice of cooping themſelves up in great 
cities. Mr. Gibbon, ſpeaking of earthquakes, ſays, that 
men, though always complaining, frequently bring miſ- 
chief upon themſelves. © The inſtitution of great c1- 
* ties (adds he) which encloſe a nation within the limits 
* of a wall, almoſt realiſes the wiſh of Caligula, that the 
Roman people had but one neck. In theſe diſaſ- 
ters (earthquakes) the architect becomes the enemy 
of mankind, The hut of a ſavage, or the tent of an 
Arab, is thrown down without injury to the inhabi— 
tant; and the Peruvians had reaſon to deride the 
folly of the Spaniſh conquerors, who with ſo much 
colt and care erected their own ſepulchres. The rich 
marbles of a palace are daſhed on his own head, a 
whole people is buricd under the ruins of public or 
* private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled and 
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< propagated by innumerable fires neceſſary for the 
« ſubſiſtence and manufactures of a great city.” In 
plagues, great cities are unqueſtionably as pernicious as 
in earthquakes ; not indeed by reaſon of the weight and 
bulk of the materials, but the confinement of the peo- 
ple within the ſphere of infection, and their continual 
expoſure to the cauſes which prepare the body for re- 
ceiving it. In fact, it has always been found that 
plagues begin in cities; and were it not for the multi- 
tudes that continually fly out of them there can be no 
doubt that the mortality would be much greater than it 
is. The intercourſe of many nations with one another, 
the carrying from one end of the earth to the other of 
goods capable of bringing with them the infection, muſt 
alſo be ſuppoſed a very principal cauſe of peſtilence ; 
but this laſt will be more fully conſidered in the next 
ſection. At preſent we may conclude, that, the peſti- 
lential contagion having originally fallen upon mankind 
{or their fins, it is ſtill kept alive by the ſame cauſes ; 
and, as far as we can conjecture, theſe ſins are, the pro- 
penſity to murder and deſtroy which breaks forth in 
war ; the vanity, pride and luxury which produces great 
cities; and the ſame vanity, &c. joined with avarice, 
which gives life to commerce. Add to all this the neg- 
left of the cultivation of the earth, which ought to be 
the principal buſineſs of man. In conſequence of this 
neglect, immenſe tracts of it are ſtill overrun with 
woods, covered with ſtagnant and noxious waters, or 
lying in waſte and now uninhabitable deterts, fit only 
for lerpents and the moſt deſtructive animals. Thus the 
very climate is changed from what it ought to be; the 
elements become hoſtile to man in an extreme degree, 
and the whole ſyſtem of nature, originally deſigned to 
give lite and happineſs to the human race, is, through 
their own miſconduct, changed into a ſyſtem of miſery, 
diſeaſe and death. 

The account juſt now given of the ways in which 
mankind bring upon themſelves the plague, and other 
diſeaſes almoſt equally terrible, is fo conformable to the 
opinions of the learned Dr. Mead, that I ſhall conclude 

this 
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this ſection with a few extracts from his works. Of the 


{mall pox he ſays, that he ſuppoſes this © to be a plague 
Hof its own kind, originally bred in Africa, and more 
*« eſpecially in Ethiopia, as the heat is exceſſive there; 
and thence, like the true plague, was brought into 
Arabia and Egypt, after the manner above men- 
** tioned” (1. e. by war and merchandiſe.) © Now (adds 
Ahe) if any one ſhould wonder why this contagion was 
ſo long confined to its native ſoil, without ſpreading 

* into diſtant countries, I pray him to - conſider, that 
foreign commerce was much more ſparingly carried on 
in ancient times than in our days, eſpecially between 
Mediterranean nations; and likewiſe that the ancients 
* {ſeldom or never undertook long voyages by ſea, as we 
* do. And Ludolfus obſerves, that the Ethiopians in 
particular were ignorant of mercaatile affairs. There- 
fore when in proceſs of time the mutual intercourſe of 
different nations became more frequent by wars, trade 
ͤ and other cauſes, this contagious diſeaſe was ſpread 
« far and wide. But, towards the end of the eleventh 
« century, and beginning of the twelfth, it gained vaſt 

ground by means of the wars waged by a confedera cy 
* of chriſtain powers againſt the Saracens, for the re- 
*© covery of the Holy Land; this being the only viſible 
* recompenſe of their religious expeditions, which they 
brought back to their reſpective countries.” Of the 
true plague he fays, * It appears, I think, very plainly, 
that the plague is a real poiſon, which, being bred 1n 
*© the ſouthern parts of the world, is carried by com- 
* merce into other parts of the world, particularly into 
Turky, where it maintains itſelf by a kind of circu- 
lation from perſons to goods; which is chiefly owing 
to the negligence of the people there, who are ſtupid- 
ly careleſs in the affair: that, when the conſtitution 
of the air happens to favour infection, it rages there 
veith great violence; that at that time, more eſpecially, 
* diſeaſed perſons give it to one another, and from them 
contagious matter is lodged in goods of a ſoft, looſe 
texture, which, being packed up and carried into other 
countries, let out, when opened, the impriſoned _—_ 
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te of the contagion, and produce the diſeaſe whenever the 
« air is diſpoſed to give them force; otherwiſe they may 
© be diſſipated without any conſiderable ill effects. The 
6 air of our climate is ſo far from being ever the original 
« of the true plague, that moſt probably it never produces 
e thoſe milder infectious diſtempers, the {mall pox and 
e meaſtes. For theſe diſeaſes were not heard of in 
« Europe before the Moors had entered Spain; and, as 
« already obſerved, they were afterwards propagated and 
« ſpread through all nations, chiefly by means of the 
« wars with the Saracens. The ſweating ſickneſs was 
„ moſt probably of foreign original. It began in the 
army with which king Henry VII came from France, 
and landed in Wales; and it has been ſuppoſed by 
«ſome to have been brought from the famous ſiege of 
Rhodes, three or four years before, as may be collected 
te from one place of what Dr. Keyes ſays in his treatiſe 
on the diſeaſe, We had here the ſame kind of fever 
in 1713, about the month of September, which was 
© called the Dunkirk fever, as being brought by our 
« ſoldiers from that place. This, probably, had its origi- 
e nal from the plague which broke out at Dantzick a 
few years before, and continued ſome time among the 
* cities of the north.“ 

I now take leave, for the preſent, of this ſubje&, 
which exhibits the conduct of mankind in ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable view. Some, like M. Millot above quoted, 
may be apt to ſuppoſe that many of the accounts are 
exaggerated. But it is evident, that in our days it is 
impoſſible to determine any thing to be a falſehood, ſaid 
to have happened in former ages, which is not abſolutely 
contradictory to reaſon. Every one of the accounts in- 
ſerted in this ſection has found a place in the works of 
hiſtorians reckoned authentic, particularly in the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, All who believe the New Teſtament 
muſt certainly believe, from the words of our Saviour, 
that extraordinary things were to happen in the ages 
{ublequent to his appearance. Can we then diſcredit 
the relations of thoſe hiſtorians who inform us that ex- 
traordinary things have happened? Modern hiſtorians, 

making 
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making their own judgments the infallible meaſure of wiſ- 


dom, and the ſtrength of nations now exiſting the ulti- 
mate meaſure of human power, have endeavoured to 
turn into ridicule every thing which does not preciſely 
accord with theſe two. In this the French are particu- 
larly culpable; accounting every thing to be incredible 
which exceeds the power of modern France to accom- 
pliſh, though they certainly do not know even the 
extent of this power. Of ſuch ſcandalous vanity we 
have a notable inſtance in the works of preſident Goguet, 
who pofitively determines that the walls of ancient Ba- 
bylon, the pyramids of Egypt, and all the wonderful 
works of Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. were not 
equal to the canal of Languedoc made by Louis XIV ! 


SECTION III. 


Of Diſeaſe in general. — The nature of the Plague as a 
Diſeaſe conſidered. O, Contagion. —Whether the Plague 
is really Contagious or not. Medical Hiſtory of the Di. 
temper.—Inguiry into its Immediate Cauſes, and whether 
an approaching Plague is indicated by any viſible Signs. 


ITHERTO we have conſidered the origin of the 

1 plague entirely in a moral point of view. We 
have ſeen, that, in conformity to the general opinion of 
mankind, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been 
inflicted upon mankind, the Jews particularly, for their 
tranſgreſſions; that, having been once introduced, it 
has been perpetuated, and ſpread from nation to nation, 
and that in proportion to the degree of immorality of 
a certain kind prevailing through the world. From 
this it is naturally to be inferred, that, were the human 
race to live at peace with one another, to diſperſe them- 
ſelves over the face of the earth for the purpoſe of 
improving it by cultivation, and were they to be con- 
tented with what the produce of each country affords, 
there would be no plague among them. But we know 
that 
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that ſuch a reformation is not to be expected, and we 
muſt take the world as we find it. The queſtion then 
is, By what means ſhall individuals ſecure themſelves 
from being deſtroyed by a plague which ſhall happen to 
invade any country; or how ſhall a perſon, already 
infected with it, be reſtored to health? For this purpoſe 
let us begin with conſidering the nature of diſeaſe in 
general, and of the plague particularly. 

As to diſeaſe in general, phyſicians have differed very 
conſiderably in their definitions; and, though many 
have been given, few ſeem to be unexceptionable. that 
of Dr. Fordyce ſeems to be among the cleareſt and 
moſt expreſſive. * Diſeaſe (ſays he) is ſuch an al- 
«* teration in the chemical properties of the fluids or 
„ ſolids, or of their organization, or of the action of 
„ the moving powers, as produces an inability or dith- 
«*« culty of performing the functions of the whole or any 
part of the ſyſtem, or pain, or preternatural eva- 
*© cuation.” But as this definition, however juſt, cannot 
be eaſily underftood by ſuch as are unaccuſtomed to 
medical language, I ſhall attempt the following ex- 
planation of the animal economy, and the diſeaſes to 
which it is ſubject. 

1. By nature our bodies are formed of certain ſolid 
and fluid parts, operating upon one another in a man- 
ner of which we know but little. Anatomiſts have de- 
{cribed the ſtructure of the human body and its parts in 
a certain degree, but have always found themſelves 
loſt in an inconceivable minuteneſs of texture. The 
whole ſtructure of the human body, viſible and inviſible, 
is Called its ORGANIZATION. | 

2. This organized body is acted upon by certain 
powers reſiding in the atmoſphere, by which it becomes 
endowed with, LIFE. 

3. The operation of thoſe powers upon a well orga- 
nized body conſtitutes that agreeable and vigorous ſtate 
which we call HEALTH. 

4. The operation of any other power, ſubſtituted in 
place of the natural one, even upon a body perfectly 
organized, produces a ſtate very different from health; 

commonly , 
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commonly attended with ſome uneaſy ſenſations, and 


which is called D15EASE. I fay it is commonly attended 


with uneaſineſs, but not always; for many perſons 
within a few hours, nay, a few minutes, of their death, 
have imagined themſelves quite recovered and well. 
To illuſtrate the meaning of what is ſaid of the ſubſti- 
tution of any power inſtead of the natural one: It is 
natural for man to breathe air of a certain quality; and 
while he does ſo he continues in health; but let him 
breathe the vapour of burning charcoal, or of fermenting 
liquor, mixed in conſiderable quantity with the air to 
which he has been accuſtomed, and he will very ſoon 
find himſelf diſeaſed. Many other kinds of elaſtic 
fluids may be ſubſtituted inſtead of the vapour juſt 
mentioned, all of which will in a ſhort time produce a 
diſeaſe in the moſt healthy man. The ſtate of a diſ- 
eaſed body being very different from that of a found 
one, the appearances are conſequently very different. 
The various appearances of diſeaſe in the human body 
are called ſymptoms of that diſeaſe, from a Greek word 
ſignifying appearance.“ 

5. A diſeaſe proves mortal only by the Dis0RGANT- 
ZATION of the body. By diforganization I mean any 
conſiderable alteration in the ſtructure of the body, vi- 
fible or inviſible. The truth of this will appear from 
a conſideration of the method by which animals may be 
recovered, after being to appearance dead by breathing 
the vapour of charcoal, or fixed air in any other form, 
viz. by plunging them in cold water. In a cave in 
Italy a continual ſtream of this kind of air iſſues from 
the ground. It rifes but a ſmall way, ſo that a man 
may fafely enter, becauſe his head is above the vapour; 
but, 1f he brings a fmall dog with him, the animal, in 
conſequence of breathing the pernicious fluid, falls down 
as if dead, and would very foon die if left there. By 
throwing it into a lake in the neighbourhood, (cold 
watcr of any kind would anſwer as well) it recovers. In 


the 


e Symptom (ſays Pr. Fordyce) is the Greek name for apprarance :'" but, 
from the ſtrict etymology of the word, it ought rather to be tranflated accident. 
The univerſal conſent of phyſicians, however, has applied it to every appear - 
ane produced in the human body by any diſtemper whatever. 
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the diſſection of ſome unfortunate people, who have 
been killed by breathing this pernicious fume, a mani- 
feſt diſorganization has been obſerved, viz. a rarefaction 
of the blood, and too great dilation, or even rupture, of 
the ſmall veſſels. | 

6. A diſeaſe cannot always be cured by removing the 
cauſe which brought it on: it is neceſſary alſo to repair 
the injury done to the organization. This 1s exempli- 
fied in the caſe of the dog juſt mentioned. Taking 
him out of the vapour 1s not ſufficient for his recovery, 
becauſe the organization of the body 1s injured ; the 
cold water by contracting the veſſels repairs the injury, 
and the cure is completed. To the entire preſervation 
of this organization it is probably owing, that people 
have frequently recovered after being thought dead for 


a long time.* 7. When 


Dr. Anthony Fothergill, in his prize differtation upon the fuſpenſion of 
vital action, quotes ſome experiments of Dr. Kite, in which he was able to 
reſtore to life animals that had been immerſed in water for eight, ten or 
twelve minutes, though he acknowledges that this operation, though performed 
with great attention, often failed; while other animals, that had been 
Jonger immerſed, recovered ſpontaneouſly. He further adds, that if it be not 
attempted before the convulſions of the animal ceaſe, which on an average of 
Tany experiments happens in about eleven minutes and a half, it will not be 
ſufficient to renew the vital motions. But, „among the human ſpecies 
„ (ſays Dr. Fothergill) there are not wanting well authenticated inſtances of 
* ſpontaneous recovery at an incomparably longer interval, and after every ex- 
«i ternal mark of life had diſappeared. Such is the latent energy of the hearts 
a that it ſometimes, after remaining ſeveral hours quieſcent, renews on a ſudden 
«« the ſecret ſprings of life, ſurmounts the barriers of the reſiſting blood, and 
4 reſtores circulation with all the other functions. Hence the unexpected re- 
4 coveries from death- like ſyncope brought on by ſudden terror, or great eſfu- 
«« fjons of blood, Even after the funeral obſequies have been prepared. Hence 
«« ſome perſons have aocidentally been brought to life, even after interment, by 
the rude motion produced in ſacrelegious attempts te wreſt rings or brace- 
«+ lets from the apparently dead body.“ 

Several ſurpriſing inſtances of the recovery of perſons ſuppoſed to be deady 
even of the plague, are given by Fabricius Hildanus; to one of which Dr. Fother- 
gill ſeems to allude in the above quotatien. Hildanus relates, that in the year 
1357, when the plague raged violently at Cologne, a certain noble lady, by 
pame Reichmuth Adoleh, being ſeized with the diſeaſe, was thought to have 
died, and was buried accordingly. Her hufband, out of affetion, would not 
take off her wedding ring, which ſhe happened to have on her finger. The 
undertakers being acquainted with this circumſtance, next night came to the 
church where ſhe was buried, opened the ſepulchre, and prepared to take off 
the ring ; when to their utter aſtoniſhment the began to raiſe herſelf up in the 
colfia. Struck with conſternation they fled in the utmoſt haſte, leaving to the 
fortunate lady the lanthorn with which they lighted themſelves to the church, 
and by means of which ſhe now found out where the was, and after being 
Fome to herſelf, returned to her own houſe. Here being known by her voices 
and the ring ſhe wore, ſhe found admittance, and by means of a generous diet 
gradually regained her health ; bringing her huſhand afterwards three childrens 
aud ſurviving the accident many years. A 
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7. When the organization of the body 1s injured, the 
action of the natural powers themſelves occaſions unea- 
fineſs, and increaſes the diſeaſe. The cure then 1s, to 
ſubſtitute inſtead of the natural power, as far as pol- 
ſible, the action of ſome other power till the organiza- 
tion is reſtored ; after which the natural power muſt be 
again allowed to act, or a diſeaſe of another kind will 
take place. This may be exemplified in a conſumption 
of the lungs ; where, that part being very much diſor- 
ganized, pure air renders the diſeaſe worſe ; and the 
fick are relieved by mixing with the common atmo- 
ſphere ſuch kinds of air or vapour as would prove per- 
nicious to people in health. But, ſuppoſing this method 
to be ſucceſsful, and the conſumption to be entirely 
removed, it is plain that the uſe of the pure atmoſphere 
muſt be reſumed, or the impure air would bring on a 
diſeaſe in the ſame manner as on a healthy perſon. 

8. The body is waſted in the natural operations of 
life ; part of it paſſing off with the vapour of the breath, 
part by inſenfible perſpiration, &c. Hence it naturally 
tends to diſorganization and death, unleſs the waſte be 
repaired. 

9. This natural waſte of the body is repaired, and 


health kept up, by the food and drink taken into the 


ſtomach. 
10. Hence 


A ſecond inſtance no leſs remarkable is of a woman of the name of Nicelle 
Lentille, who, being ſuppoſed dead of the plague, had been thrown into a 
pit with a great number of the bodies of others, dead of the ſame diſtemper. 
Atter lying there a whole night, ſhe came to herſelf in the morning, but 
neither knew at firſt where ſhe was, nor, when ſhe did, could ſhe find any 
means of eſcaping, or extricating herſelf from the heap of dead bodies with 
which ſhe was oppreſſed. Being at a diſtance from any houſe, her cries were 
of ne avail, and, in the mean time, having taken no nouriſhment for four 
days, ſhe was fo tormented with hunger that the eat part of the cloth which 
covered her face. At laſt, after remaining twenty-four hours in this dreadful 
ſituation, the pit being opened to hury ſome other perſon, ſhe exerted her ut- 
molt endeavours in calling for aſſiſtance, and at laſt was heard by thoſe who 
ſtood round. Being taken up and brought home, ſh2 preſently recovered, and 
lived ſeveral years after. 

A third example is given by our author of one who, being carried to a church 
to be buried, had his face previouſly ſprinkled with holy water by a prieſt. 
But this was no ſooner done than he ſhuddered and opened his eyes in a 
fright ; on which he was carried home, recovered, and lived eight years after. 
Other examples might be brought, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhow what dread- 
ful accidents may enſue from early burials, and how cautious people ought to 


be in conſigning their friends and relations to the duſt from whence they 
were taken. | 
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10. Hence ariſes another ſet of diſeaſes; for as the 
reparation of the waſte, juſt mentioned, depends on the 
proper action of the ſtomach upon the food, and the 
aſſimilation of the latter with the ſubſtance of the body, 
it is plain that this operation depends both on the 
proper quality of the food, and the ſound ſtate of the 
ſtomach itſelf. 

11. The body is compoſed of ſolids and fluids of dif- 
ferent kinds, every one of which is ſubject to diſeaſes 
peculiar to itſelf ; but, by reaſon of the connexion of 
the parts of the body with one another, it is impoſſible 
that any one can be very much diſordered without af- 
fecting all the reſt. As the bond of connexion, how- 
ever, is in many caſes totally inviſible to us, ſurpriſing 
inſtances frequently occur of one part being affected in 
conſequence of an injury done to another very diſtant 
from it. This connexion between all parts of the 
body is called sYMPaTHY. Dr. Gardiner of Edin- 
burgh, in his obſervations on the animal economy, &c. 
ſays, that © the ſtomach is the principal ſeat of many of 
* the moſt remarkable ſympathetic affections which 
happen in valetudinary ſtates of the body. Every 
© diſorder accompanied with ſevere pain affects the ſto- 
* mach, whilſt this viſcus affects not only in its diſ- 
e eaſed ſtate every part of the ſyſtem, but at other 
10 times the effects of healthful ſtimuli applied to it are 
* inſtantly communicated to the reſt of the body, as 
„when we take food, wine, or medicine.” Dr. Darwin 
in his Zoonomia informs us that the ſtomach is ſaid to 
ſympathize with almoſt every part of the body; but Dr. 
Moore, in his medical ſketches, tells us that the heart 
poſſeſſes a greater ſhare of ſympathy than any other part 
in the body, and next to it the ſtomach, * 12. The 


Dr. Gardiner, in his obſervations above quoted, gives the following cu- 
rious anecdote. An unmarried lady, of a healthy conſtitution, has ſuch a 
4 peculiarity in the ſtructure of her nerves, that, though ſhe can, in general» 
4% bear ſtrong odours as well as moſt people, yet ſhe cannot ſuffer a roſe to be in 
„her boſom, or to hold it in her hand a few minutes, without becoming 
„ faint, and having an inclination to vomit. Conſerve of roſes, roſe-waters 
and ſimilar articles made from roſes, have more powerful eſſects upon her- 
and uſually excite vomiting. Going into a room where any of her com- 
% panions are waſhing with roſe-water, never fails to produce this effect; nor 
4 does the recover of her indiſpoſition in leſs than two hours.“ 
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12. The ſolid parts of the body are the bones, the 
muſcles, brain and nerves; the fluids are, the blood, 
and others produced from it. The bones are known to 
every one ; the muſcles are the fleſhy parts throughout 
the whole body; and the nerves are a kind of cords 
ſeemingly originating from the brain, and from thence 
accompanying the blood veſſels through all parts of 
the body. 

13. Much has been diſputed about what is to be 
accounted the primary part of the body, on which all 
the reſt depend; and one claſs of diſputants have ar- 
ranged themſelves on the fide of the S, and the other 
on that of the nerves. The diſpute is like one about 
the beginning of a circle. It cannot be decided, be- 
cauſe the blood cannot act without nerves, nor the 
nerves without blood. 1 ſpeak of the human body, 
being aware that in ſome animals the poſition may be 
controverted. The following is a conciſe ſtate of the 
matter. 

14. All the blood in the body paſſes through the 
heart ; which has four cavities; two called ventricles, 
and two auricles. Theſe, from their poſition in the body, 
are called the r/g/t and left. The right ventricle com- 
municates with the right auricle, as does alſo the left 
ventricle with the left auricle ; but there is no commu— 
nication between the right ventricle and the left, nor 
between the right auricle and the left. Through theſe 
cavities all the blood paſſes to every part of the body, 
and returns from every part; but, as in the former caſe, 
we are here at a great Joſs where to begin its motion ; 
for this 1s preciſely to find the beginning of a circle. 
As we muſt begin ſomewhere, however, we ſhall do ſo 
with the right ventricle of the heart. This receives the 
blood returning from all parts of the body, and propels 
it into the right ventricle ; not the whole quantity at 
once, for it cannot contain one half of it; but by de- 
grees. The auricle contracts as ſoon as it is full; and 
in the time that the auricle fills, the ventricle contracts, 
ſo that it may be empty, and ready to receive the blood 
from the auricle, By the contraction of the right ven- 

tricle 
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tricle the blood is driven into the pulmonary artery, and 
paſſes into the lungs. Here the artery branches into an 
infinite number of {mall veſſels much finer than hairs ; 
and theſe again, uniting into larger trunks, form at laſt 
the pulmonary vein, whith brings back the blood to 
the heart. The pulmonary vein 1s inſerted into the 
left auricle of the heart, which, as ſoon as 1t 1s filled with 
blood, contracts, and expels the blood from it into the 
left ventricle: From the left ventricle iſſues a large 
artery called the aorta, which by its branches ſupplies 
the whole body with the vital fluid. In all parts of the 
body the arteries divide themſelves into innumerable 
ſmall branches, which terminate in veins equally ſmall 
as in the lungs ; but it has been diſputed whether the 
arteries and veins actually join each other in the form of 
veſſels; or whether the arteries depoſit the blood in ſmall 
cells, from which the veins ſuck it up. The diſpute is 
of no conſequence, nor can 1t be abſolutely decided, on 
account of the exceeding ſmallneſs of the veſſels ; 
though the microſcopical obſervations are rather favour- 
able to the opinion of a continuation of veſſels. The 
veins from all parts of the body unite into larger veſſels, 
and theſe again uniting with one another, form at laft 
one very large vein called the vena cava, which opens 
into the right auricle of the heart, from which the cir- 
culation goes on as already deſcribed: The two ventri- 
cles of the heart, and all the veins throughout the body, 
are furniſhed with a kind of valves, which allow the 
blood to proceed in the way of circulation; but prevent 
its returning in a contrary direction. 3 
15. The lungs, through which all the blood in the 
body paſſes, receive likewife the air which we draw in 
every time we breathe. They conſiſt of two large bo- 
ies called /obes ; from their fituation called the right; 
and left. The air is conveyed into them by the wind- 
pipe, called alio the trachea, and the afpera arteria, On 
entering the cavity of the breaſt, the wind- pipe divides 
into two large branches called the Eroncſtiæ; one of 
wich goes to the right and the other to the left lobe of 
ite lungs. By the further diviſion and ſubdiviſion of 
N theſe 
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theſe veſſels the lungs are filled with an innumerable * 
multitude of little tubes, terminating in exceedingly * 
minute bladders or cells, which are the final receptacles 
of the air ſucked in when we breathe. Each of theſe 
cells is ſurrounded with a kind of network of blood-veſ- 
ſels exceedingly ſmall, and conſiſting of very thin mem- 
branes ; ſo that, in paſſing through the lungs, the blood 
is expoſed as much as poſhble to the action of the air. 

16. It is a matter of great importance to find out 
what is the uſe of this expoſure of the blood; and 
great diſputes have taken place concerning it. In for- 
mer times it was ſuppoſed that the blood received from 
the air a vi/al 5 5 without which it would have been 
totally incapable of performing its offices in the body. 
Later phyſiologiſts endeavoured to explode this notion. 
Dr. Hales particularly, by ſhewing that the circulation 
of the blood through the lungs might be continued by 
inflating and contracting them alternately by the fumes 
of burning brimſtone, endeavoured to prove that the uſe 
of the air was only to give the lungs an opportunity of 
dilating and contracting alternately, by which means 
principally he thought the circulation might be carried 
on. This continued to be the moſt common hypotheſis 
as late as the time of Dr. Huxham. It was however 
thought alſo that by the compreſſion. of the air the 
blood was altered in its texture, its bulk, &c. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Huxham tells us in the preface to his treatiſe 
on air and epidemic diſeaſes, that “ air fit for reſpiration 
* ought neither to be too hot, nor very cold ; for the 
* ule of the infpired air is to temperate the blood, which 
« would otherwiſe grow too hot, and putrefy, as is evi- 
dent from the experiment of the moſt excellent Boer- 
« haave made in a hot houle ; for, if the air is more hot, 
or even equally hot, as the blood of any animal, it cer- 
* tainly ſoon dies.“ “ 

17. The modern diſcoveries in the compoſit ion of air, 
have tended greatly to elucidate the uſe of this fluid in 
the lungs, and its action on the blood in reſpiration, 

Dr. 


* This certainly does not hold good if we ſuppoſe the heat of the atmoſ- 
Phere to be indicated by a thermometer; for we are aſlured that animals can 
live in a heat much ſuperior to that which raiſes the mercury to 97. 
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Dr. Prieſtly firſt determined it to be what he terms a 
phlogiſtic proceſs, i. e. a proceſs by which the parts of the 
blood no longer proper to be retained among the reſt, or 
at leaſt ſome of them, are carried off. That ſomething is 
carried off either from the lungs themſelves, or from the 
blood circulating through them, is evident; for the air 
which is taken into the lungs in a dry ſtate, comes out 
of them extremely moiſt, and loaded with vapour. An 


eſſential change is alſo made in the nature of the air it- 


ſelf; for it now aſſumes in a great meaſure the nature 
of what has been called fixed air, or the fume of char- 
coal, or fermenting liquor, and thus becomes unfit for 
being breathed a ſecond time. This change is made by 
the addition of ſome terreſtrial ſubſtance to the pure 
atmoſphere, which the latter volatilizes and carries along 
with it.“ 

18. But, whatever may be carried off from the blood, 
during its paſſage through the lungs, ſomething is cer- 
tainly added to it, for the blood in the pulmonary artery 
is of a dark red, but when it has undergone the action 
of the air in the lungs, and returns by the pulmonary 
vein, it is then of a bright ſcarlet, which colour it retains 
through all the arteries of the body, but loſes it on its 
return through the veins. This ſcarlet colour is com- 
municated to blood in all caſes when expoſed to the 
air; and Dr. Prieſtley has obſerved that it is acted upon 
by the air even through a bladder; much more then 
muſt it be ſo through thoſe very thin membranes which 
form the coats of the fine pulmonary veflels. What 
this ſubtile matter is which the blood receives, ſhall be 
afterwards inquired into; at preſent it is ſufficient to 
take notice that it is abſolutely neceſſary, for the pur- 
poſes of life, that the blood ſhould paſs through the 
lungs: for, as Dr. Huxham obſerves, © we ſee neither 
nutrition, nor the motion of the mulcles, 1 

7 


* The diſcoveries of modern chemiſts have determined that the aerial fluids 
termed fixed air or carbonic acid, and which is nearly the fame with the va- 
pour ariſing from fermenting liquor, and is alſo largely contained in the fume 
of burning charcoal, is not a ſimple but a compound ſubſtance ; one part con 
fiſting of the pure part of the atmoſphere, or oxygene, the other of real char- 
coal, The proportions, according to M. Chaptal, are 1240288 parts of char- 
coal to 56,687 of oxygen. | 
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* by any blood that hath not paſſed through the lungs ; 
e this is obſervable from the coronary arteries* to the 
e ultimate ramifications of the aorta.” As the previous 
circulation of the blood through the lungs therefore is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the growth and life of the body, 
and as the blood certainly receives ſamething from the 
air, we muſt account this a proof, and no inconſiderable 
one, that the air contains a vital ſpirit, which it imparts 
to the blood 1n the lungs. But, before we proceed farther 

on this ſubject, it is proper to take ſome notice of 
19. The nerves. Theſe, which conſtitute ſuch a re- 
markable and important part of the human body, are 
white cords, of a ſoft pulpy ſubſtance, defended by a 
tough ſkin which goes along with them as far as they 
can be traced. All the neryes either originate from the 
brain, or terminate in it. The former doctrine hath 
been generally adopted, and in conformity to that doc- 
trinc the following account of the nerves is laid down. 
The brain is encloſed in the cavity of the ſcull, but not 
without the intervention of two membranes, called the 
dura and pia mater, to prevent injury from the hard 
bones, as well as for other purpoſes. The brain is di- 
vided into two lobes, the right and left. It 1s compoſed of 
two different kinds of ſubſtance, the outermoſt called 
the cortical, the innermoſt the medullary ſubſtance ; the 
latter ſeems compoſed of fine fibres. The whole of the 
medullary part of the brain terminates in a ſubſtance 
called the cerebellum, very much reſcmbling the brain, 
but ſmaller. The cerebellum terminates in another 
{ubſtance reſembling the medullary part of the brain, 
called the medulla oblongata. The cerebellum lies in the 
back part of the head, and the medulla oblongata under 
it. The latter terminates in the ſpinal marrow, extend- 
ing from the lower and back part of the head to the 
lower extremity of the back bone, and is encloſed in the 
hollow of that bone. The nerves proceed from theſe 
four ſubſtances, viz. the brain, the cerebellum, the me- 
Julla oblongata, and ſpinal marrow. As they pals to all 
parts 


* The name of the veſſels by which the heart itſelf is ſupplied with blood. 
Thele come from the aorta by the circnitous way of the lungs. 
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arts of the body they accompany the arteries, dividing 
with them into innumerable ſmall branches ; but they 
do not return with the veins ; ſo that they ſeem not to 
contain any fluid which goes and comes, or which circu- 
lates like the blood. The nervous fluid, if any ſuch 
there be, ſeems to move conſtantly one way, either to 
the brain or from it. 

20. Hitherto we have noticed only things which are 
evident to our ſenſes, and which the induſtry of anato- 
miſts has abundantly evinced ; but now our ſubject ren- 
ders it neceſſary to ſtep aſide a little into the obſcure 
regions of theory and conjecture. The muſcles, as we 
have formerly ſaid, are the fleſhy parts of the body ; and 
by them all the motions of the body are performed. 
The fleſh is diſtributed into diſtinct portions, each of 
which is encloſed in a membrane belonging to itſelf. 
Each of thele portions 1s a muſcle, and each muſcle has 


a branch of an artery and the branch of a nerve belong- 


ing to it. Oa both theſe the action of the muſcle de- 
pends ; for, if we cut the nerve belonging to a muſcle, 
it immediately loſes all power of action; and if we cut 
the artery which accompanies the nerve, it does the 
fame. As therefore the blood is found to receive ſome- 
ing from the air, and as it loſes this when paſſing 
through the arteries, and as the nerves loſe their power 


when the communication with the blood 1s cut off, it 


{eems extremely probable, that what is imbibed by the 
blood in the lungs is taken up by the fine ramifications 
of the nerves, and is no other than the immediate prin- 
ciple of life and ſenſation. Thus we will eftavliſh a 
doctrine directly oppoſite to that commonly received; 
lor, inſtead of ſuppoſing that the nerves originate from 
the brain, we are now led to ſuppoſe that they terminate 
init. Inſtead of ſuppoſing that the ſenſations originate 
in the brain, we will be led to ſuppoſe that every ſenſa- 
tion originates in the organ appointed for that ſenſation. 
Thus we are conſcious that our eyes, not our brain, are 
the parts of our body which immediately perceive the 
light; our fingers, or any other parts of the body, fee! 
what is applied to them ; and of conſequence we _ 

| reaſon 
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reaſon to believe that the animal ſpirits, nervous fluid, of 
whatever we pleaſe to call it, proceed from the ſurface 
of the body inwards to the brain, not outwards from the 
brain to the ſurface of the body. The brain itſelf ſeems 
to reſemble a large collection or reſervoir of water, in 
which the ſenſations, like fo many ſmall ſtreams from 
every part of the body, unite, and in which our intellec- 
tual faculties reſide in a manner totally inexplicable by 
us. Thus far it ſeemed neceſſary to theoriſe, in order 
to form {ome 1dea, howeyer obſcured, of the connexion 
between the nerves and our ſenſitive and intellectual, or, 
if we pleaſe to call them ſo, our ſpiritual faculties. | 

21. In conſequence of this very intimate connexion 
between the blood and nerves, it is eaſy to ſee that any 
injury done to the one may very greatly affect the other; 
and that a very flight, nay, to us imperceptible, change 
in the organization of either, may produce the moft 
grievous, and even incurable diſorders throughout the 
whole body, or in any particular organ. Let us now 
conſider a little farther the blood-veſlels. 

22. It hath been a queſtion, whether in the ſtructure 
of theſe veſſels nature hath obſerved an exact proportion. 
For inſtance, if the blood paſſes by a kind of ſtarts 
through four cavities, as we are aſſured that it does, it 
ſeems natural to ſuppoſe that thefe four ſhould be ex- 
actly equal. This, however, hath been denied; and 
ſome, from its accommodating the human frame to 
their theory, have fancied that they ſaw the uſe of ſuch 
diſproportionate work. Dr. Huxham exprefſes himſelf 
in the following words: © Nor doth the air only refrige- 
rate the blood, but, by preventing its too great ebul- 
* lition, and condenſing it, hinders it from burſting the 
* veſſels. This indeed is of exceeding great importance, 
* if, with the very learned Heluetius, we ſuppoſe the capa- 
city of the right ventricle of the heart to be greater 
than that of the left, and that the pulmonary arteries 
* are larger than the correſpondent veins ; for it thence 
follows, that the blood ought to be conſiderably con- 
* denſed by the infpired air, that an equal quantity of 
* blood may be receiyed, in one and the ſame time, by 
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*t the pulmonary veins and left ventricle of the heart, 
« that is thrown off from the right ventricle, and 
e through the more capacious pulmonary arteries. This 
« indeed many deny, afferting quite the contrary. It is 
« neceflary, however, that the aorta ſhould receive as 
« much blood from the left ventricle of the heart, as is 
« thrown off from the right ventricle through the pul- 


„ monary artery; and that in the very ſame and equal 


« time, or a fatal deluge would ſoon overwhelm the 
« lungs, becauſe the contraction of each ventricle is 
made at one and the ſame time; we always find 
therefore the aorta and pulmonary artery, in a natural 
« ſtate, equal on this account; allo the capacity of the 
« ventricles ought to be equal, that they may receive, 
ein oue and the ſame ſpace of time, equal quantities of 
« blood, &c. 

It any thing farther is neceſſary upon this ſubje&, we 
may ſtill oblerve, that if the blood were at all condenſed 
by the air, it would be fo unequally, becauſe the air is 
at ſome times much colder than at others; and thus the 
diſproportion of the cavities of the heart to one another 
could not fail of producing the moſt diſagreeable if not 
fatal effects. We often ſee what terrible conſequences 
enſue upon the enlargement of any part of an artery 
near the heart; and theſe would, ſometimes at leaſt, be 
felt by every individual.“ 

It is true, indeed, that this objection will in ſome de- 
gree hold, even though we ſuppoſe all the cavities of the 


heart 


But there is a ſtill more egregious blunder, and this the more ſurpriſing 
as it has been very general among phy liologilts, viz. that when an artery 
braaches into two the capacity of the branches taken together is greater than 
that of the trunk. This would make the whole arterial ſyſtem one continued 
eneuriſm,* and, inſtead of promoting the circulation of the blood, would in 
the molt ettetual manner prevent it. Iu what manner an error ſo extraordi- 
nary In its nature could pats the mathematical phyſicians of the laſt century,. 
1 cannot imagine; but certain it is, that, in the year 1780 or 1781, the Edin- 
burgh College were ſchooled on this tubje&t by one of their own ſtudents 
named Jan Theodore Vander Kemp, a Dutchman. This gentleman found, 
by accuiate menſuration, that when an artery divides, if the diameters of the 
two branches are made the two thorter ſides of a right-angled triangle, the 
diameter of the trunk will be the hypothenuſe; and tbus, as the areas of cir- 
cles are to one another iu proportion to the ſquares of their diameters, the ſum 
of the areas of the two branches will be equal to the area of the trunk. On 
looking into Blumenbach's phy fiology, I find the ſame remack. 


* An aneuriſm is a preternatural enlargement of an artery. The blood 
Ragnatcs in that place, and at length eats through the flech and ſkin, 
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heart to be equal, and the capacities of the blood veſſels 
to be perfectly uniform throughout the whole body. 
Yor, if we ſuppoſe the blood to be at all condenſed in 
the lungs by the coldneſs of the atmoſphere, it muſt un- 
doubtedly follow, that while paſſing from them it occu- 
pies leſs ſpace than before it arrives at them. Hence 
the pulmonary vein, the left auricle of the heart, the left 
ventricle, the aorta, and all the reſt of the arteries for a 
conſiderable way, muſt be comparatively empty, even 
though they receive as much fluid as fills the vena ca- 
va, right auricle and ventricle of the heart, and pulmo- 
nary artery. The equality which ought to prevail in 
the ſyſtem, and which indeed cannot be diſpenſed with, 
can only take place in thoſe remoter branches of the ar- 
teries in which the blood has reaſſumed its former ſtate 
of dilation or rarefaction. | 
23. If we conſider this matter attentively, we ſhal! 
ind it not a little myſterious. Every time we breathe 
out the air we have ſucked into our lungs, a conſiderable 
quantity of moiſt vapour is breathed out along with it ; 
but it has been proved by undeniable experiments that 
the emiſſion of aqueous vapour from any ſubſtance cools 
it in proportion to the quantity of vapour emitted. 
Every breath we draw, then, cools the lungs, and 
conſequently the blood, to a certain degree, and, as the 
number of times that we breathe in a day 1s exceedingly 
great, the cold produced by the evaporation ought to be 
in proportion. But we ſee that, notwithſtanding all this 
cooling, whether we breathe cold air or hot air, the 
temperature of the body remains till the ſame. The 
air then, though conſtantly carrying off the heat of the 
body, does not cool it in the leaſt by its action on the 
lungs. The only poſſible way of ſolving this apparent 
contradiction 1s, by ſuppoſing that the air, when acting 
upon the blood in the lungs, leaves preciſely as much 
heat as it carries off, and therefore, though we breathe 
ever ſo long, we cannot by this means become either 
hotter or colder. | 
24. To illuſtrate this ſubje&t, we might now enter 
into an inquiry concerning the origin and cauſe, of 
animab 
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animal heat; but this will be touched upon hereaſter. 
We ſhall here only take notice that the heat of the body 
is almoſt univerſally allowed to procced from the lungs, 
It has likewiſe been demonſtrated, that the air does in 
fact contain an incredible quantity of heat, even when it 
appears to us. to be extremely cold. A certain pro- 
portion of this heat is ſeparated from it every time we 
breathe; and if, either by the mixture of other fluids 
with the air we breathe, or by any change in the organi- 
zation of the body itſelf, a greater or ſmaller proportion 
of heat ſhould be communicated to the blood, diſeaſe 
mult enſue. 

25. To ſum up then what has been ſaid concerning 
the blood and nerves: The whole maſs of fluid paſles 
from the right fide of the heart to the lungs. In the 
lungs it receives from the air ſomething * neceſſary to 
the functions of life and ſenſation, and purifies itfelf from 
thoſe matters which might prove pernicious. From 
the lungs it paſſes to the left ſide of the heart, and 
thence through the whole body, In its paſſage through 
the body, it is accompanied with nerves, which, taking 
up from the arterial blood that viral ſpirit received from 
the air, convey it to all the organs of motion, of ſen- 
fation, and to the brain, where the whole powers of 
perception being united form our zute/ſeftual faculties, 
and, as far as our ſenſes can perceive, the human ſpirit 
ſelf. The blood, thus deprived of its ſpirit, is collected 
trom all parts of the body by the veins, and returned 
to the right fide of the heart, from whence it is again 
ſent to the lungs, and the proceſs carried on as before. 
This hypotheſis concerning the peculiar function of the 
nerves 1 {irft inferted in the ENcyCLOPADIA BRITAN“E 
NICA, ſecond edition, undet the article Boop, in theyear 
1778. It has been fince continued in the third Scots 
eclition, and from thence into the Iriſh and American 
editions. 

26. It has already been obſerved, that the body is 
ſabjected to a continual waſte, One ſource of this 

walite 


* It ſeems now to de proved dere a doubt that this ethiyg ſo long un- 


Fnown is that fluid Sieg hy Dr. Prieſtley dephlogifticated air, and by 
1 Avoiffer pr gen. 
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waſte is the breath, by which a conſiderable part paſſes 
off in vapour. A great quantity alſo paſſes off by the 
pores of the ſkin; frequently in a perceptible liquid 
called ſeveat, but oftener in an inviſible vapour from all 
parts of the body, called iaſenſible perſpiration. The lat- 
ter has been thought to be the great ſource of waſte to 
the human body; and it is certain, that if any perſon in 
health be weighed when he riſes in the morning, he will 
be found conſiderably lighter than when he went to bed, 
The loſs of weight in this caſe proceeds not only from 
the pores of the ſkin, but from the lungs ; but though 
phyſicians have made a general allowance for both theſe, 
I have not heard of any experiment by which we can 
determine how much paſſes off by the one, and how 
much by the other, nor indeed does it appear eaſy to 
make ſuch an experiment. Galen plainly overlooks the 
perſpiration from the lungs entirely. © This excremen- 
« titious vapour (ſays he) is expelled through {mall ori- 
* fices, which the Greeks call pores, diſperſed all over 
* the body, and eſpecially over the ſkin, partly by ſweat, 
and partly by inſenſible perſpiration, which eſcapes 
the fight, and is known to few.” Sanctorius, and the 
fucceeding writers, have claſſed both together indiſcri- 
minately ; allowing the diſcharge to be ſo great, that if 
eight pounds of aliment be taken in, five of them paſs 
off in this manner. In a ſyſtem of anatomy, publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1791, the author ſays, that the diſ- 
charge by the Kin © is even much larger than this (the 
„ diſcharge from the lungs we may ſuppoſe) ſince it 
not only throws off a quantity of the aliment, but 
ce likewiſe what is added to the blood by inhalation, 
* which, entering often in a very conſiderable quantity, 
is thus again expelled.” The ſame author likewiſe 
fays, that the © perſpirable matter from the {kin is prin- 
cipally water,” and that it iflues in ſuch quantity as to 
be ſeen in ſubterraneous caverns evidently flying off 
from the furface of the body like a denfe vapour. But 
other phyſiologiſts, particularly Dr. Blumenbach, inform 
us, that the matter of inſenſible perſpiration is quite 
gmilar to the diſcharge from the lungs, particularly con- 

taining 
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taining a great quantity of fixed air. The ſame ac- 
count is given in Chaptal's chemiſtry, on the authority 
of Meſſrs. Milly and Fouquet. This may be looked upon 
as a valuable diſcovery, eſpecially in conjunction with 
that related by Drs. Beddoes and Girtanner, viz. that 
the fleſh of animals contains a quantity of oxygen. Dr. 
Girtanner obtained a quantity of this air from the raw 
fleſh of animals, and ſays that it may be repeatedly ob- 
tained by expoſing the fleſh to the atmoſphere, and 
diſtilling with a heat of 60 or 70 degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer (ſomething below that of boiling water.) 
Hence it is natural to conclude, that, as the diſcharge 
from the lungs purifies the blood from its uſeleſs parts, 
ſo does the inſenſible diſcharge from the ſkin purity the 
ſolid parts from thoſe particles which are no longer uſe- 
ful. The probability of this alſo becomes greater by 
conſidering, that in diſeaſes, when the quantity of mat- 
ter to be thrown off is very great, the ſkin becomes foul, 
the teeth furred with black ſordes, &c. all which diſap- 
near as ſoon as the quantity of the offenſive particles is 
reduced to its natural ſtandard. As to any confiderable 
quantity of aqueous vapour being diſcharged this way, 
unleſs in caſe of ſweat, it does not ſeem probable ; for 
in ſuch a caſe our clothes would always be moiſt ; and 
in the night time the accumulation of moiſture would 
certainly be perceptible. The (ſweat is entirely of a dif- 
ferent nature from the inſenſible perſpiration, and blood 
and even ſaud has been known to iſſue through the ſkin 
along with it. {See the Anatomical Syſlem above quoted.) 
27. This very conſiderable waſte of the body is re— 
paired by the aliment taken into the ſtomach. In the 
mouth it is mixed with a conſiderable quantity of 
the liquid called ſa/iva, and in the ſtomach with another 
called the gaftric juice, with which that organ always 
zbounds. From the ſtomach it paſſes into the inteſ- 
tines, where it is mixed with other two fluids; one called 
the pancreatic juice, the other the bile. This Jaſt is of a 
yellow colour, and is ſometimes produced in enormous 
Quantities, inſomuch that Dr. Wade, in his account 
ef the fevers in Bengal, mentions ſome patients 8 
14Ve 
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waſte is the breath, by which a conſiderable part paſſes 
off in vapour. A great quantity alſo paſſes off by the 
pores of the ſkin; frequently in a perceptible liquid 
called ſweat, but oftener in an inviſible vapour from all 
parts of the body, called inſenſible perſpiration. The lat- 
ter has been thought to be the great ſource of waſte to 
the human body; and it is certain, that if any perſon in 
health be weighed when he riſes in the morning, he will 
be found conſiderably lighter than when he went to bed. 

The loſs of weight in this caſe proceeds not only from 
the pores of the ſkin, but from the lungs; but though 
phyſicians have made a general allowance for both theſe, 
I have not heard of any experiment by which we can 
determine how much paſſes off by the one, and how 
much by the other, nor indeed does it appear eaſy to 
make ſuch an experiment. Galen plainly overlooks the 
perſpiration from the lungs entirely. © This excremen- 
„ titious vapour (ſays he) is expelled through ſmall ori- 
* fices, which the Greeks call pores, diſperſed all over 
* the body, and eſpecially over the ſkin, partly by ſweat, 

and partly by inſenſible perſpiration, which eſcapes 
the ſight, and is known to few.” Sanctorius, and the 
ſucceeding writers, have claſſed both together indiſcri- 
minately ; allowing the diſcharge to be ſo great, that if 
eight pounds of aliment be taken in, five of them paſs 
off in this manner. In a ſyſtem of anatomy, publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1791, the author ſays, that the diſ- 
charge by the iin © is even much larger than this (the 
„ diſcharge frora the lungs we may ſuppoſe) fince it 
* not only throws off a quantity of the aliment, but 
ce likewiſe what is added to the blood by inhalation, | 
* which, entering often in a very conſiderable quantity, 
is thus again expelled.” The fame author likewiſe 
fays, that the © perſpirable matter from the {kin is prin- 
cipally water,” and that it iſſues in ſuch quantity as to 
be ſeen in ſubterraneous caverns evidently flying off 
from the ſurface of the body like a denſe vapour. But 
other phyſiologiſts, particularly Dr. Blumenbach, inform 
us, that the matter of inſenſible perſpiration is quite 
_ fnular to the diſcharge from the lungs, particularly con- 
taining 
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taining a great quantity of fixed air. The ſame ac- 
count is given in Chaptal's chemiſtry, on the authority 
of Meſſtrs. Milly and Fouquet. This may be looked upon 
as a valuable diſcovery, eſpecially in conjuaction with 
that related by Drs. Beddoes and Girtanner, viz. that 
the fleſh of animals contains a quantity of oxygen. Dr. 
Girtanner obtained a quantity of this air from the raw 
fleſh of animals, and ſays that it may be repeatedly ob- 
tained by expoſing the fleſh to the atmoſphere, and 
diſtilling with a heat of 60 or 70 degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer (ſomething below that of boiling water.) 
Hence 1t 1s natural to conclude, that, as the diſcharge 
from the lungs purifies the blood from its uſeleſs parts, 
ſo does the inſenſible diſcharge from the ſkin purify the 
ſolid parts from thoſe particles which are no longer uſe- 
ful. The probability of this alſo becomes greater by 
conſidering, that in diſeaſes, when the quantity of mat- 
ter to be thrown off is very great, the ſkin becomes foul, 
the teeth furred with black ſordes, &c. all which diſap- 
near as ſoon as the quantity of the offenſive particles is 
reduced to its natural ſtandard. As to any conſiderable 
quantity of aqueous vapour being diſcharged this way, 
unleſs in caſe of ſweat, it does not ſeem probable ; for 
in ſuch a caſe our clothes would always be moiſt ; and 
in the night time the accumulation of moiſture would 
certainly be perceptible. The ſweat is entirely of a dif- 
icrent nature from the iuſenſible perſpiration, and blood 
and even ſaud has been known to iſſue through the ſkin 
along with it. {See the Anatomical Syſiem above quoted.) 
27. This very confiderable waſte of the bod) is re— 
paired by the aliment taken into the ſtomach, In the 
mouth it is mixed with a conſiderable quantity of 
che liquid called ſa/iva, and in the ſtomach with another 
called the gaftric juice, with which that organ always 
zbounds. From the ſtomach it paſſes into the inteſ- 
tines, where it is mixed with other two fluids ; one called 
the pancreatic juice, the other the bile. This Jaſt is of a 
yellow colour, and is ſometimes produced in enormous 
Quantities, inſomuch that Dr. Wade, in his account 
ef the fevers in Bengal, mentions ſome patients * 
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have voided by ſtool half a gallon of bilious matter 
in one day, 

28. In the ſtomach principally the aliment undergoes 
a certain change called digeſtion, by which it becomes 
capable of being converted into the ſubſtance of the 
body. Much has been inquired and diſputed, to no 
purpoſe, about the nature of this change, and how it is 
effected. One party has declared for tion; a ſecond 
for putrefaction; a third for heat; a fourth have ſuppoſed 
that our meat was digeſted by cherving ; as if, like the 
lobſter, people had teeth in their ſtomach ! and, laſtly, 
ſome learned moderns, after much pains and trouble, 
have found out that it is digeſted by fo/utron. Dr. 
Moore has ſummed up the diſcoveries concerning digeſtion 
in the following words: *The food, being previoutly 
divided and blended with the faliva and air by maſti— 
* cation, (chewing) is ſwallowed, and meets in the ſto— 
* mach with the gaſtric juice, whoſe diflolving power, 
aſſiſted by the natural heat of the place, is the princi— 
< pal agent in digeſtion. The proceſs is completed by 
the pancreatic juice and bile, the nutritious parts of 
the food being by this proceis converted into chyle 
for the ſupport of the body, and the grofler parts 
& thrown out.“ 

29. The inſide of the ſtomach and inteſtines are full 
of the mouths of innumerable {mall veſſels, which con- 
tinually ſuck up from the aliment, as it paſſes downwards, 
the finer parts, in form of a white liquid, called chyv/e ; 
and from the whiteneſs of their colour the veſlels have 
the name of lacteais, from the Latin word /ac, milk. 
After paſſing through the ſubſtance of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and running along the membrane called the 
meſentery, to which the inteſtines are attached, the lac— 
teals unite in a large reſervoir called the horacic duct; 
and this again opens into a large vein on the left fide, 
called the ſabc/avian, which conveys the blood from halt 
the upper part of the body; ſoon after terminating in 
the vena cava, by which the chyle is conveycd to the 
heart, thence to the lungs, and ſo on in the common 

courſo 
* Moore's Medical Sketches, 
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courſe of circulation. The converſion of the chyle into 
blood is called the proceſs of ſanguffication. 

30. The blood, thus formed out of the aliment we 
ſwallow, is not one uniform fluid like water, but com- 
poſed of three diſtinct ſubſtances ; one, which gives it 
the red colour, and ſeems to be compoſed of little round 
globules ; another, quite colourleſs, but of a viſcid na- 
ture, and which very ſoon coagulates, called the Hp] 
and a third, of a yellowiſh colour, and retaining its flu- 
Kity much longer, called the ſerum. A remarkable 
property of this laſt fluid is, that air can act through it 
upon the blood; for Dr. Prieſtly found that a portion 
of black blood aſſumed a bright, florid colour from the 
air, even though covered with ſerum an inch deep. 
When blood 1s drawn, t the red globules are detained by 
the lymph which coagulates, and both together form 
the red maſs called crafſam entum ; the ſerum remaining 
fluid, and retaining its name. 

31. Beſides theſe fluids, the blood either inviſibly 
contains, Or 1s capable of being converted into, a great 
many others ; for all the fluids in the body are ſeparated 
from it, and all of them, the bile only excepted, from 
the arterial blood, before it has loſt that portion of its 
ſpirit which it imbibes from the air. When a fluid is 
to be ſecreted, ſometimes it is done only by an infinity 
of ſmall veſſels branching off from the arteries, and de- 
poſiting the liquids which paſs through them in particu- 
lar places ; and ſuch are the fluids which moiiten the 
inſide of the body, and which are carried off by the 
breath, or by ſweat. But this ſeparation does not by 
any means hinder the artery from terminating in its uſual 

way in a vein, for in no caſe is the whole ſubſtance of 
the blood converted into any other liquid ; all of them 
appear to be contained in it. But the greateſt number 
of fluids are ſeparated by means of certain ſubſtances 
called glauds. Theſe are {mall round or oval ſhaped 
bodies; each of them encloſed in a membrane or ſkin 

which ſeparates it from the other parts, and each fur- 
niſhed with a ſinall tube called the excretory duct, through 
which the Faquor ſeparated in the gland alles to its 
place 
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place of deſtination. Each gland has alſo an artery and 
nerve, and a vein to bring back the blood after it has 
parted with the fluid intended to be ſeparated. The 
bile is ſeparated in the liver from the blood of a large 
vein called the vena portarum, formed by the union of 
ſome of the veins of the inteſtines and melentery. This 
vein branches out through the liver like an artery, termi 
nating in other veins, which at laſt bring back the blood 
to the heart. 

32. As the human body 1s thus furniſhed with an 
apparatus for ſeparating and carrying off, it is allo ſur- 
niſhed with one for abſorbing or taking in. All the 
inward parts of the body are moiſt ; and the moiſture 1s 
furniſhed by the ſmall veſſels above deſcribed, and 
which ſeparate part of the lymph from the blood. By 
loch continual ſeparation the cavities of the belly, 
Dreaſt, brain, &c. would ſoon be filled with liquid, were 
not fore means provided for carrying it off as faſt as it 
is formed. The means in queſtion are a ſet of {mall 
veſſels called /ymphatics. Thele © ariſe from the internal 
é furface of the breaſt, belly, and every cavity of the 
* body ; they alſo overſpread the whole external ſurface 
* of the body, and large lymphatic veſſels are uſually 
found cloſe to the large blood veffels of the extremi- 
ties, befides thole ſmall ſuperficial ones which lie 
above the muſcles in the cellular membrane (the fat 
** or rather the membrane containing it.) The large 
** viſcera generally have two ſets of lymphatics, one 
** lying on the furface of the viſcus, and the other 

eee ing the blood veſſels belonging to it. The 
** faculty of ablorption, though refuſed to the lymphatics, 

* was aicribed by many anatomiſts to com on veins, 

gs this opinion continued to prevail in ſome degree, 
„ until Hunter and Monro totally overturned it, 
* exploding at the {ſame time the notion that any of rhe 
” * lympharics are continuations of arteries, aud ettablith- 

ing, beyond a doubt, that all are abſorbent veſſels.““ 
A | the ly mphatics terminate in the thorac.c duct; fo 
that the liquid ſeparated by the exhalant arteries (fo the 
veſlels 

* 2avore's Medical Sketches, 
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veſſels are termed by which that fluid is ſeparated) is 
again mixed with the blood, and again performs the 
ſame offices. 

We have now taken a review of the ſeveral parts of 
the human body, ſlight and ſuperficial indeed, but fuch 
as the limits of this work would allow, and ſufficient to 
furniſh to thoſe entirely unacquainted with medical 
matters ſome general ideas on the ſubject. We have 
ſeen that the body, in general, conſiſts principally of 
four great parts, the blood-veſſels, the lymphatic veſſels, 
the nerves, and the muſcles. Beſides theſe we enumerate 
the glands and membranes; the former being nearly 
allied to the blood-veſflels, the latter apparently tothe nerves. 
The bones, havzng no concern with our preſent inquiry, are 
not taken notice of. The ſtomach and inteſtines, being 
principally compoſed of muſcular fibres, nerves, and 
blood-veſlels, mult be confirlered as belonging to theſe 
departments. Each of theſe large divifions has obtained 
the name of ſy/fem; and even the ſubdivifion of the 
blood-veſlels into arteries and veins. Thus the arteries 
of the body, taken collectively, are called the arterial y 
tem; the veins the venous ſyſtem; the brain and nerves the 
nervous ſyſtem ; the mulcles the muſcular ſyſtem; the lympha- 
tics the /ymphatic ſyſteni; and theglands the plandi/ar fyftem ; 
&c. Thele appellations have becngiven for the ſake of diſ- 
tinctneſs and perſpicuity, but they have had a bad ten- 
dency. Infignificant dilputes have ariſen concerning the 
ſuperiority of one ſyſtem to the other, and which is to be 
accounted the primum mobile of the body. By obſerving 
allo the general ſtructure of the body in a more full and 
ample manner than that of the parts which compoſe it, 
phy ſicians have been apt to generalize too much in their 
theortes, and to fancy that from a few obvious laws they 
might be able to explain the phenomena of diſeaſe in 
almoſt every poſſible varicty. To iliuftrate this, let us 
take the blood for an example. This to fight appears 
an homogeneous fluid; and Boerhaave and others have 
aſcribed diſeaſes to ſome defect or bad quality of the 
blood. But this fluid confiſts of three parts, each, as far 
as We can perceive, eftentially diſtinct from the other, 

VIZ. 
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viz. the lymph, ſerum, and red globules. As each of 
theſe happens to be diſeaſed, the cure muſt be different; 

or if two happen to be diſeaſed, the medicines muſt ſtill 
be varied. But, beſides theſe general diſeaſes ariſing 
from what, like the blood, is common to the whole 
body, each component part of the body has an arterial 
ſyſtem, a venous ſyſtem, a nervous and lymphatic 
ſyſtem, &c. belonging to itſelf ; all of which, though 
dependent on the body. at large, have yet Jaws of their 
own, in conſequence of which any one of them may be 
conſiderably diſeaſed without much affecting the genera! 
ſyſtem; and this conſtitutes what is called /oca/ diſeaſe. 
Again : The parts of the body are ſo connected with 
one another, that the difeaſe of one may ſhow itſelf in 
another; or it may affect the whole body in ſuch a 
manner as to produce a general diſeaſe ; though Dr. 
Ruth coniiders this laſt, at leaſt from injuries of the 
viicera, as à rare Occurrence ;* but we certainly know 
that general diſeaſes are very often followed by evident 
diſeaſes of particular organs; and in theſe caſes it is im- 
poſſible to ſay whether the general diſeaſe did not begin, 

though 1nperceptible to us, in that very organ in whick 
we ſuppoſe it to terminate when the local diſeaſe was 
come to ſuch an height as to be evident to our ſenſes. 
In ſome calcs it is plain that local injuries will bring or 
molt violent diſcaſes of the whole ſyſtem. Thus a local 
inflammation of the end of one of the fingers, by phy- 
ſiciaus called a paronychia, has been known to induce a 
woſt violent fever, nay, even to occaſion death. Thele 
violent ſymptoms end as ſoon as the ſuppuration is 
completed; ſo that, were it not for the exceſſive pain of 
the inflammation, we might be apt to ſuppoſe that the 
fever terminated in the ſuppuration, whereas it evi— 
dently was eccahoned by the local diſcaſe, or the ten- 
dency of the part to fuppurate ; the pain and inflim- 
mation being, ueceflary preliminaries. Again: When 
an intermittent ſever is ſaid to terminate, or to be fol. 

lowed, by a hardnets of the liver, we do not certainly 
know whether an original diſeaſe of the liver might not 


have 
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have been the cauſe of the intermittent. From a con- 
ſideration of all theſe things, viz. the extreme diverſity 
of parts which compoſe the human body, the ultimate 
inviſibility of the ſtructure of each, the incomprehenſible 
manner in which they are united, the equally incompre- 
henſible dependence they have upon one another in ſome 
caſes, and independence in others, the numerous laws by 
which they are governed, and which muſt be very much 
unknown to us, the inviſible and incomprehenſible nature 
of the powers which act upon them, &c. &c. I ſay, 
when we conſider all theſe things, the boldeſt theorift 
muſt be humbled when he attempts to account for the 
phenomena of diſeaſe in any one inftance. The exceſ- 
five difficulty in which we are involved is beautifully 
deſcribed by Dr. Ferriar when ſpeaking of hyſterics ; 
and obſtacles equaliy inſuperable by our theories will 
undoubtedly be met with in any other diſtemper. 
We are ignorant (ſays he) by what laws the body poſ- 
* ſefles a power of repreſenting the moſt hazardous diſ- 
orders, without incurring danger; of counterfeiting 
* the greateſt derangement in the circulating ſyſtem, 
* without materially altering its movements; of produ- 
* cing madneſs, conſcious of its extravagances; and of 
* increaſing the acutenels of ſenſation by oppreſſing the 
common ſenſorium. In hyſterical affections all theſe 
* appearances are excited, which are incompatible with 
the reaſonings of every ſyſtem- maker who has yet en- 
* deavoured to explain the inexplicable. Nature, as if 
ein ridicule of the attempts to unmaſk her, has, in this 
claſs of diſeaſes, reconciled contradictions, and realized 
*© 1mprobabilitics, with a myſterious verſatility, which 
„ inſpires the true philoſopher with diffidence, and re- 
* duces the ſy{temattc to deſpair.” 

Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, however, phy- 
ſicians have theoriſed, and that with ſuch animoſity, as 
it all the arcana of nature had been laid open to every 
Profeſſor who thought proper to invent or new-model a 
ſyſtem; though the conſtant ſucceſſion of theories 
might certainly have ſhown them the vanity of ſuch 
attempts. Some of theſe we muſt now conſider. 
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Medical theoriſts have exerted their greateſt abilities 
in explaining the nature of thoſe general diſeaſes affe&- 
ing the whole body, denominated fevers; and which 
are likewiſe called acute diſeaſes, from the violence with 
which they ſometimes attack, and the rapidity with 
which they run through their courſe. Dr. Fordyce 
lays, that fever will ſometimes kill in five minutes from 
the firſt ſenſation of uneafineſs. Ancient phyſicians 
have deſcribed a number of feyers, which they ſuppoſed 
to be of different ſpecies, and accordingly have diſtin- 
guiſhed by different names. Modern ſyſtem- makers 
have added to the number; ſo that a bare detail of 
the names which they have given to their diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, would conſtitute a very formidable cata- 
logue ; but the lateſt practitioners are decidedly of 
opinion that there rs but one kind of fever, varying it- 
ſelf according to circumſtances. . Dr. Ruſh declates 
himſelf of this opinion in the moſt expreſs and poſitive 
terms. © There is (ſays he) but one fever. However 
different the prediſpoſing, remote or exciting caulcs 
* may be, . . . . ſtill, I repeat, there can be but one 
dl, TT Thus fire is an unit, whether it be pro- 
* auced by friction, percuſſion, electricity, fermentation, 
* or by a piece of wood or coal in a ſtate of inflam- 
* mation.” “ 

* I have ſaid that there is but one fever. Of courſe 
* I do not admit of its artificial diviſion into genera 
and ſpecies; a diſeaſe which fo frequently changes 
its form and place, ſhould never have been deſignated, 
like Pane and animals, by unchangeable characters. 
155 Much miſchief has been done by noſological 
* arrangements of diſeales. They ercct imaginary 
boundaries between things which are of an homo— 
ze pencous nature They gratify indolence in a 
phyfician, by fixing his attention upon the name of a 
« diſcale, and thereby leading him to neglect the vary- 
ing ſtate of the ſyſtem, &c.”+ 

So much then having been ſaid and written upon the 
diſeaſe in queſtion, one might be apt to ſuppoſe that the 

nature 
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nature of fever would have been thoroughly inveſtigated, 
and its cauſes explained in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
long before this time. Inſtead of this, however, we find 
it {till like a word which every body uſes, and nobody 
underſtands. Dr. Fordyce, who has lately written a 
treatiſe on the ſubject, endeavours to prove that there 
is not any ſingle ſymptom from the exiſtence of which 
we can certainly determine the preſence of this diſeaſe. 
Fever (ſays he) has obtained its name in Greek, Latin, 
Arabic and Perſian, principally from the idea of heat: 
« our, in Greek fire; febris in Latin, from fervere, to 
burn,“ &c. This idea, he goes on to to demonſtrate, 18 
erroneous; as the body of a feveriſh patient frequently 
ſinks the thermometer belo the natural ſtandard; while 
the patient ſometimes finds himſelf cold when the ther- 
mometer ſhows him to be really hot, and hot while the 
ſame inſtrument ſhows him to be cold. Neither is cold, 
followed by heat, a certain indication of the preſence of 
fever, as many fevers begin without any previous ſenſa- 
tion of cold. Frequency of the pulſe alſo is no certain 
ſign; and having diſcuſſed this Jait ſymptom he con- 
cludes thus. © If we examine the reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, 
„ ſtate of the tongue, head-ach, or any other of the 
% ſymptoms which often take place in fever, we ſhall 
find that they allo may be preſent when there is no 
fever, and abſent in a patient afflicted with this diſeaſe; 
and therefore we cannot allow that there is any patho- 
« nomic ſymptom of fever.“ Dr. Ruth declines giving 
any definition of fever ;+ but, with all due deference to 
theſe two very experienced phyſicians, we mult account 
ſuch extreme ſcepticiſm altogether erroneous. If fever 
cannot be defined, it cannot be deſcribed ; for a defint- 
tion is no other than a ſhort deſcription. If again there 
be no ſingle ſymptom by which the preſence of fever can 
be known, it is impoſſible that there can be any com- 
bination by which it can be know '!, any more than we 
can form an unit by any combination of cyphers. In 
tact Dr. Fordyce himſelf is at laſt obliged to acknow- 
ledge 


* A Pathovnomic ſymptom is one which being preſent certainly indicates the 
preſence ota diſeaſe, and being ablent; the contrary. 
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ledge that there is a certain ſymptom with which fever gene- 
rally begins; and, by his inſiſting upon it in various parts of 
the work, we muſt certainly be induced to ſuppoſe that 
it was by this ſign principally that he determined whether 
his patients had a fever or not. © The firſt appear- 
* ance (ſays he) which generally takes place is uncaſineſs 
and reſtlefineſs; a general uneaſineſs, the patient feel- 
ing himſelf ill, but incapable of fixing on any particular 
part of the body. This uneafincls affects the mind 
* at the ſame time. Perhaps in this caie it is the mind 
that is firſt affected. cd. Along with this uncaſineſs 
there is a reſtleſſneſs, the patient wiſhing to change 
* his place or poſture frequently; the mind cannot like- 
* wile reſt upon one object; it often wanders from one 
to another ſubject. At the ſame time there is a feel 
of weatineſs which reſiſts the diſpoſition in the patient 
to change his place and poſture, and refiſts the diſ- 
© poſition of the mind to alter the object of its atten- 
tion, rendering the wiſh for ſuch changes ineffectual. 
“With theſe ariſes an actual inability of exerting the 
« muſcular powers, or performing any of the functions 
of the body; and alſo an actual inability of exercifing 
the great faculties of the mind, the powers of percep- 
tion, memory, arrangement of ideas, and of the judg- 
„ ment, in the ſame degree that they exiſted in health. 
© The degree in which theſe take place is extremely 
different in the attacks of different fevers ; but theſe 
*« appearances are very rarely abſent, although indeed 
they may alſo happen in other diſeaſes.” 

Dr. Ruth accounts the laſſitude with which fever 
begins, one of the tranſient phenomena of it; and this 
with other phenomena he calls /ympioms, Such as are 
more permanent and fixed, and which by other writers 
have been reckoned different fpecies, he calls fares; 
and of theſe he enumerates forty. Such as have any 
relation to the plague» are as follow. 

1. The MALIGNANT ſtate, known by attacking fre- 
quently without a chilly fit, is attended with coma, a 
depreſſed, flow or intermitting pulſe, and ſometimes by 


2 natural temperature or coldnels of the ſkin... . . 
T his 
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This depreſſed ſtate of fever more frequently when left 
to itſelf terminates in petechiæ, buboes, carbuncles, 
abſceſſes and mortifications, according as the ſerum, 
lymph, or red blood, is effuſed in the viſcera or external 
parts of the body. 

2. The sy NOHA, or common inflammatory ſtate; 
attacking ſuddenly with chills, ſucceeded by a quick, 
frequent and tenſe pulſe, great heat, thirſt, and pains in 
the bones, joints, breaſt or ſides. 

3. The B1L10vus ſtate of fever; known by a full, quick 
and tenſe pulſe, or by a quick, full and round pulſe 
without tenſion, and by a diſcharge of green, dark co- 
loured or black bile from the ſtomach and bowels. 
This ſtate ſometimes aſſumes the form of an hectic ; 
the patient feels no pain in his head, has a tolerable ap- 
petite, and is even able to fit up and do buſineſs. 

4. The TYeavs ſtate; known by a weak and frequent 
pulſe, a diſpoſition to ſleep, a torpor of the alimentary 
canal, tremors of the hands, a dry tongue, and, in ſome 
inſtances, a diarrhoea. Sometimes it aſſumes ſymptoms 
of {ynocha on the eleventh, fourteenth, and even twen- 
tieth days. The common name of this ſtate is the 
nervous fever. 

5. Intermiſſions, or the IN TERMITTI NG and RE- 
MITTING ſtates, occur moſt diſtinctly and univerſally in 
thoſe which partake of the bilious diatheſis. 

6. The swWEATING ſtate occurs not only in the 
plague, but in the yellow fever, ſmall pox, pleuriſy, 
rheumatiſm, hectic and intermitting ſtates. 

7. The FAINTING ſtate ; occurring in the plague, yel- 
low fever, ſmall pox, and ſome ſtates of pleuriſy. 

8. The BURNING ſtate. This is attended not only 
with an intolerable ſenſation of heat in the bowels, but 
with a burning ſenſation excited in thoſe who touch the 
patient's ſkin, It occurs moſtly in the remitting fevers 
of Aſia. 

9. The cniLLy ſtate differs from a common chilly 
fit by continuing four or five days, and to ſuch a degree 
that the patient frequently cannot bear his arms out of 
bed. The coldneſs is moſt obſtinate in the My IR 

| leet. 
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feet. A coolneſs only of the ſkin attends in ſome caſes, 
which is frequently miſtaken for an abſence of fever. 

10. The INTESTINAL ſtate ; including the cholera | 
morbus, diarrhoea, and chohc. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15. The APOPLECTIC, PHRENETIC, 
PARALYTIC, LETHARGIC and VERTIGINOES ſtates. 

16. The ERUPTIVE ſtate; including the ſmall pox, 
meaſles, and other exanthemata of Dr. Cullen. 

17. The HAMORRHAGIC ſtate; known by fluxes of 
blood from various parts of the body. 

18. The cCONVULSIVE or SPASMODIC ſtate. Con— 
vulſions are frequently attendant on the malignant ftate 
of fever. 

19. The cvrantovs ſtate; attended with various 
eruptions on the ſkin, particularly petechiee. 

Theſe include the moſt remarkable varieties deſcribed 
by phyſicians as different ſpecies. From the ſubſequent 
account of the ſymptoms of the plague, it will appear 
that this fingle difterper monopoliſes, as it were, the 
iymptoms, at leaſt the moſt dangerous and terrible, be- 
longing to them all. Thoſe noſologiſts therefore who 
ſuppoſe the ſtates of fever above deſcribed to be different 
ipecics, inſtead of ſaying that the plague belongs to one 
kind of fever, ought to ſay that it is a complication of a 
great many different kinds. But here a queftion ariſes : 
Do all the varicties of fever juſt now deſcribed, or do all 
the other fevers deſcribed by different authors, include 
all the different modes by which the plague makes its 
attack? If fo, then we know that the plague really 
partakes of the nature of fever, or may be accounted 
we higheſt degree of it. This is the opinion of Dr. 
Rush; for in his 4th vol. p. 153, be conſiders the 
different inflammatory ſtates of oh according to their 
ttirength, in the following order. 1. The plague. 2. 
The yellow eher. TÞ he natural final pox. 4. The 
malignant fore throat, &c. To this I can have but 
one objection, and to me 1t appears inſuperable; viz. 
that the plague Irequently deſtroys without any ſymp— 
o of fever; and, if fo, we muſt certainly account 
t a <ſtemper of another kind. To decide this 


matter, 
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matter, let us compare the ſymptoms of the moſt vio- 
lent fever with what happens in times of violent peſti- 
lence. We can ſcarce imagine a fever more powerful 
than that which deſtroys in five minutes, and the follow- 
ing is the deſcription of it from Dr. Fordyce. © When 
the firſt attack of fever has been fatal, it has been 
« clafled among ſudden deaths, and all of thefe have 
* been very AT called  apoplexy, or ſyncopy 
* (fainting. ) . . . . When the attack is fatal, it ſometimes 
kills in five minutes, ſometimes it requires half an 
* hour, ſeldom longer than that time. While the pa- 
« tient is yet ſenſible, violent head- ach with great ſenſe 
* of chillineſs takes place, the extremities become very 
cold, and perfectly inſenſible; there is great proſtration 
8 of ſtrength, ſo that the patient is incapable of ſupport- 

ing himſelf in an erect poſture ; he becomes pale, his 
* ſkin is of a dirty brown, and he is ſoon inſenſible to 

* external objects ; the eyes are half open, and the cor- 
* nea ſomewhat contracted. If the patient goes off very 
* ſoon, the pulſe is diminiſhed, and at laſt loſt, without 
* any frequency taking place ; but if it be longer before 


be dies, the pulſe becomes exceſſively ſmall and fre- 


vent ; all the appearances of life gradually ſubſide, 
* and the patient is carried off. Of this the author has 
* ſeen inſtances, ſometimes at the firſt attack, oftener in 
the returns of the diſeaſe, although very few.” 

This no doubt is very terrible, and no plague what- 
ever can exceed it. Indeed, when death 1s the termina- 
tion, it ſignifies little what the diſeaſe is called. But the 
queſtion is not whether fever or plague is the moſt dread- 
ful, but whether they are the Gang: Now, from the 
above deſcription, is is plain that fever never kills with- 
out ſome warning. In the preſent inſtance, head-ac]; 
and chillineſs give a certain, though ſhort, warning of 
the enſuing cataſtrophe ; but, in violent plagues, Dr. 
Sydenham informs us, that people have been ſuddenly 
deſtroyed as if by lightning. Dr. Guthrie aſſures us 
that in the laſt plague at Moſcow he has ſeen ſoldiers 
drop down ſuddenly as if they had been ſtruck by light- 
ning, or by a muſket ball; yet ſome of theſe recovered 

by 
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by bleeding and proper management; but it is certainly 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that many, who were not 
thus taken care of, periſhed. Dr. Hodges ſpeaks of the 
contagion of the plague in the moſt energetic terms. He 
fays, „it is ſo rare, ſubtile, volatile and fine, that it in- 
* ſinuates into, and reſides in, the very pores and inter- 
* {tices of the aerial particles. It is ſaid to be of a 
* poiſonovs nature alſo, from its ſimilitude to the nature 
* of a poiſon, fo that they ſeem to differ in degree only; 
* for the deadly quality of a peſtilence vaſtly exceeds 
* either the arſenical minerals, the moſt poiſonous ani- 
s mals or inſets, or the killing vegetables; nay, the 
peſtilence feems to be a compoſition of all the other 
*« poiſons together, as well as in its fatal efficacies to ex- 
ee The contagion of the plague is 
more active than lightning, and in the twinkling of an 
eye carries to a diſtance putrefaction, mortification 
* and death. As for the manner whereby it Kills, its 
* approaches are generally ſo ſecret, that perſons ſeizec 
with it ſeem to be fallen into an ambuſcade or a 
** \nare, of which there ſeems to be no ſuſpicion. .. .... .. 
In the plague of 1665, as in many others, people fre- 
* quently died without any ſymptoms of horror, thirſt, 
or concomitant fever. A woman, who was the only 
done left alive of a family, and in her own opinion in per- 
© fe&t health, perceived upon her breaſt the peſtilentia! 
e ſpots, which ſhe looked upon to be the fatal 7okexs ; 
* and in a very ſhort ſpace died, without feeling any 
* other diſorder, or forerunner of death. . .. .. A yout li 
* of a good conſtitution, aſter he had found himſelf ſud- 
* denly marked with the tokens, believed at firſt that 
they were not the genuine marks, becauſe he found 
* himſcif ſo well; yet he was dead in leſs than four 
hours, as his phyſician had prognoſticated. A fever, 
* however, did for the moſt part ſhew itſelf, and was 
always of the worſt kind. Sometimes it ſeemed to re- 
* ſemble a quotidian, ſometimes a tertian ; there never 
«© was a total ceflation, but every exacerbation was worſe 
than before.” In like manner the author of the 
Journal of the Plague Year informs us that many, ſup- 
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oling themſelves, and ſuppoſed by others, to be in good 
health, would ſuddenly find themſelves ſetzed with great 
ſickneſs, crawl to a bench, and inſtantly expire.“ Ma- 
ny (fays Dr. Hodges) in the middle of their empioy, 


<« with their friends and other engagements, would ſud- 


{© denly fall into profound, and often deadly fleeps.” 

It is needleſs to multiply examples: the above are 
ſufficient to ſhow that the plague, when in its moſt vio- 
lent ſtate, kills ſuddenly and imperceptibly, and that 
like the bite of a vampire,“ without producing any ſen— 
ſible diſorder. In a ſtate ſomewhat inferior, it excites 
the moſt malignant fevers ; in one ſtill inferior it pro— 
duces fevers of a milder nature, and ſo on until we find 
it ſo mild, that thoſe infected with it are not even con- 
fined to their bed. In all this inquiry, however, we find 
the ſecrecy and inviſibility of the petlilence, fo often 
mentioned in ſcripture, ſtill confirmed. Other diftem- 
pers may © waſte openly at noon-day,” but this always 
walks in darkneſs.” 

In one of the inferior ſtages of this diſtemper the body 
is affected with thoſe eruptions named buboes and car- 
buncles. Dr. Patrick Ruſſel, in his treatiſe on the 
plague at Aleppo, divides the ſymptoms of the diſtem- 


per into fix claſſes. In the firſt there were no eruptions, 


and all the patients of this claſs died. In the ſecond, 
and all the reſt, there were bubocs and carbuncles. But, 
zn the latter of theſe eſpecially, it is worthy of remark, 

that 


The vampire is a kind of bat, of a very large ſize, met with in ſome 
parts ot South America and in the Eaſt Indies. This vile creature delights 
ir human blood, and often attacks people in the night time in the molt inti- 
dious manner. A late traveller relates that at Surinam he was bit by one of 
them, which ſucked fo much of his blood, that in the morning he found him- 
telt exceciiugly weak and faint. He telt no pain, nor was ſenſible ot the 
inmery in any other way. The vampire commonly attacks the great toe, 
making a wound fo exceedingly {inall that the perſon is not awaked by it ; 
it then ſucks till gorged with blood, and, leſt the patient ſhould awake, it 
Kceps tanning him all the while with its large wings, the coolnet's of which, 
in that hot climate, promotes ileep. In this manner ſome are ſaid to have 
been deſtroyed. Captain Cook relates an humourous anecdote of one of his 
faiiors, who being athore at New Holland, and having wandered a little way 
into the woods, returned in a tright, crying out that he had ſeen e devil! 
Being aſked in what ſhape Satan had appeared, he aniwered, “ He was about 
tie ſize of a one ga/lon leg, and very like it; and if I had not been afear'd, 
1 might have touched him.” It was a vampire. The man, notwithſtanding 
his tright, dad not exaggerated its magnitude. People, though miſtaken and 
terrilied, are Dot to be diſbelie ved in every part of their relation. 
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that they appear neither as a ſuppuration, nor as a com- 
mon mortifhcation, but like the eſchar formed by a cauſ- 
tic, which cna ſcarcely be cut by a knife. This ap- 
pearance 1s not to be met with in any other diſeaſe. In 
many there are mortifications of various parts of the 
body, but all theſe are ſoft, and ſeemingly corruptions 
of the fleſh. When a perſon dies of any ordinary dif - 
temper, the fleſh ſoon corrupts and diflolves, but there 
is no example of its turning to a hard eſchar like that 
made by a hot iron, or the cauſtic with which iſſues are 
made. This ſhews not merely a ceſſation of life, but 
the operation of ſome very active power in the body, 
like fire, tending to deſtroy the texture of it entirely, and 
to reduce it to a cinder. This power ſeems alſo to 
Operate internally in the fleſhy parts; for when the 
bodies of thoſe were opened who died with the zokezs, 
as they are called by Dr. Hodges, upon them, the mor- 
tification was always found much larger inwardly than 
it appeared to be on the outſide. The tokens them- 
{elves are by Dr. Hodges called © minute diſtinct þ/affs, 
which had their origin from within, and role up in 
* little pyramidal protuberances, ſometimes as ſmall as 
** pins' heads, at others as large as a filver penny; hav— 
ing the peſtilential poiſon chiefly collected at their 
* bales,” &Cc. 

That the plague was by the ancients reckoned a 
diſcaſe of a nature different from all others, appears from 
Galen, as quoted by Deuſingius. What is called the 
feſtilence is molt properly remarked by Galen not to 
ebe a genus of any known diſeaſe. For whatever d1l- 
c ealcs and ſymptoms are affociated with the plague, 
truly and properly ſo called, the fame are wont to be 
e called peſfilential diſeaſes; of which indeed there are 
dean innumerable multitude, and theſe not always nor 
4 every where the ſame.” * 

In like manner Diemerbroeck, as quoted by Allen, 
gives his opinion, that“ The plague is ſomething dif- 

** ferent 


* Non eſſe certi morbi genus, id quod peng vocatur, rectiſſime notatum 2 
Guleno eſt (3 Epid. comm. 3. t. 20.) quicunque enim morbi ac ſympto- 
mata conſociantur peſti, ver proprieque didz, ijdem morbi peſtilentes apellart 
conſu evere, quurum equidem innumerabilis exiſtit cohors, ac non femper et 

ubivis eadem. ( Deyfing. de Peſte, Seb, ili. / 
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tc ferent from a fever, and a fever is only a ſymptom of 
« it, as I have very often obſerved ; and therefore ſome 
very ill define the plague by a fever, ſince a fever does 
not eſſentially belong to it. A peſtilential fe- 
« yer, the companion of the plague, is not occaſioned by a 
« peſtilential venom, but by the mediation of putre- 
« faction ; that is, it is not produced becauſe the hu- 
% mours are infected with the peſtilent venom, but be- 
e cauſe the heart, being irritated, overwhelmed and 
% much weakened by the peſtileat venom, can neither 
„ duly digeſt and rarefy, nor govern and ſufficiently diſ- 


charge the infected humours ; which for this reaſon 


e putrefy and acquire a preternatural heat, and ſo excite 
* a fever; which by reaſon of the forcſaid ſecondary 
e cauſe, is different and diſtin from the plague, and a 
« ſymptom of it. This is confirmed both by the max- 
« ims and authority of the ancients and moderns, as 
« well as by practice, and evident examples.” 

Thus it appears, both by fair reaſoning by induction 
from facts, and from the authority of the greateſt phy- 
ſicians, that the plague is certainly a diſeaſe by itſelf, 
and entirely diſtinct from all others. Hence it follows, 
that, though we could inveſtigate the cauſes of fever in 
their utmoſt extent, we might ſtill be 1gnorant of the 
true plague. That nothing, however, may be omitted, 
let us now conſider what phyſicians have advanced on 
this ſubject, and what progreſs they have made in aſcer- 
taining the ſources from whence ſo many direful cala- 
mities are derived, | 

In an inquiry of this kind, or indeed concerning any 
cauſe whatever, it is plain that the nature of the effect 
muſt be firſt underſtood. Fever then being an effef, 
we mult begin with inveſtigating its azure, But fever 
itſelf is only manifeſt by certain changes in the human 
body. Before we can invelligate the nature of fever, 
therefore, we muſt inveſtigate the human body, and 
that in a manner very different from what we did before. 
We muſt now conſider the ſources of life; in what 
manner the vital principle acts upon the body, and by 


what means its motions can be diſturbed, or how they 


may be reckified when once diſordered, &c. &c. | 
The 
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Tie ſyſtems of medicine before the time of Boerhaave 
are now ſo generally exploded, that it is needleſs to take 
any notice of them; and the reputation of Boerhaave 
himſelf in this way ſeems to be almoſt expiring. His 
doctrines, nevertheleſs, merit ſome attention, becauſe he 
takes into account a principle overlooked by ſucceeding 
theoriſts, viz. the coſleſion of the parts of the body. That 
he did fo 1s evident, from his having written upon the 
diſeaſes of a weak and lax fibre, and the diſeaſes of a 
firong and rigid fibre. In other reſpects he followed in a 
great mcaſdte the mechanical phyſicians of the former 
century. He therefore took but little notice of the 
nervous ſyſtem, as being lels ſubject, or indeed to ap- 
pearance not at all ſuhjiect, to the known laws of me- 
chanics. The blood was more manageable. The 
microſcopical diſcoveries of Lewenhoeck furniſhed an 
excellent foundation for his ſyſtem. This celebrated 
oblerver had diſcovered, or fancied he had diſcovered, 
that the red part of the blood is compoſed of globules. 
Inaccurate indeed theſe globules muſt have been, fince 
cach of them was compoſed of fix; four touching one 
another in the middle, with one above, and one below, 
thus 8. The ſerum was faid to be compoſed of ſingle 
elobuics, and by this attenuation it was ſuppoſed that the 
fluid, inilcad ot red, appeared of a vel colour. Still, 
kowever, this was inſufficient. Each of the yellow glo- 
bules was difcovered (either by fancied obſervations or 
by conjecture, it matters not which) to be compoled of 
ſix others, which, fingly taken, might conſtitute the 
lymph or ſome other fluid; and thus, like the number 
of the Beaſt, we might go on by fixes to the end of the 
chapter, and ſolve all the phenomena of nature. In 
juſtice to the mic: oſcopiſts, however, it muſt be ohſer— 
ved, that ſome of them have given a much leſs {fanciful 
account of the ſtructure of the blood than Lewenhoeck, 
Mr. Hewſon found it compoled of veſicles, or {mall 
bladder-like fubliances, with a black ſpot in the middle. 
Theſe veſicles diſſolved in pure water, but kept their 
original form, which he fays was as flat as a ſhilling, 
when a ſmall portion of neutral ſalt was added to the 
fluid. The {old particles he ſuppoſed to be produced 

by 
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py the lymphatic ſyſtem; the black particles by the 
ſpleen. 

The ſuppoſed obſervations of Lewenhoeck were of 
conſiderable ule to Boerhaave in the forming of his 
ſyſtem of medicine, though they ſeem not to have 
accorded very well with his doctrine of lentor or viſcidity 
in the blood, But, let this be as it willl, having laid it 
down as the foundation of his theory, that the diſeaſes 
of the body proceeded from too great a laxity of the 
fibres, or from too great a rigidity of them, and a great 
many from this /eytor, his practice was accordingly di— 
rected to ſuch medicines as he imagined would remove 
theſe ſuppoſed cauſes of diſeaſe. As the lentor of the 
blood was one of his favourite ſuppoſitions, he was there- 
fore perpetually at war with this imaginary enemy, and 
dealt very much in ſaponaceous medicines with a view 
to break it down. But here it is evident that this great 
man was miſtaken, even though we ſhould allow the 
exiſtence of lentor as much as he pleaſed. The viſci— 
dity, /entor, or any other ſtate of the blood, is an efef of 
ſomething. It is part of that ſtate into which the body 
15 brought by the diſeaſe, The efforts of the phyſician 
therefore ought to be againſt that which produces the 
lentor ; for, unleſs this be done, the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
muſt perpetually counteract the medicines by producing 
new lentor as faſt as they deſtroy it; and beſides, muſt 
have greatly the advantage of the phyſician, by being 
already in poſſeſſion of the whole mats of blood, while 
the medicines can only enter it very gradually, and that 
by the ſtomach and lactcals, inſtead of being inſtantly 
mixed wich it, and exerting their power immediately 
uj-vn the fluid itſelf. 

But beſides this miſtake, which is common to other 
{yl ems, Boerhaave's lentor has been denied, and that 
upon tuch ſtrong grounds that it is now univerſally ex- 
ploded. Another ſyſtem quickly ſucceeded, in which 
every thing was managed by the nerves. This was 
introduced by Hoffman, adopted, and perhaps improved, 
by Dr. Cullen, under whoſe auſpices it acquired ſuch 
a degree of celebrity, that for a long time it was danger- 

ous 
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ous to write or ſpeak againſt it ; and the perſon who had 
the audacity to do ſo underwent a kind of medical 
proſcription from the Edinburgh College and all its 
{tudents. According to this celebrated theoriſt, the 
brain 1s that part of the body firſt formed in the 
embryo; it may be ſeen with nerves proceeding from it 
long before the heart or any blood-veſſel belonging to it 
is viſible. Hence we are to conclude that this part 
is neceſſary to the exiſtence of every other part of the 
body, though it doth not appear that they are eſſentially 
neceſſiry to its exiſtence. The ſuperiority of the nerves 
to all other parts being thus eſtabliſhed, the Doctor 
undertook to prove that all other parts of the body 
were formed from them; that the body is nouriſhed 
immediately from them, and in ſhort that the whole 
body 1s in ſuch ſubjection to the nervous ſyſtem, that, 
except for the mere purpoſe of diſtending the veſſels, we 
Can ſcarcely know for what end the blood exiſts; 
i:nce the nerves can alter its conſiſtence, or that of any 
of the fluids ſecreted from it, by a mere affeCtion of that 
tyſtem, without any thing either added to or taken from 
the vital fluid. 

Thus we were compelled to believe that all diſeaſes 
at their firit origin are affections of the nervous ſyſtem, 
from whence they are propagated through the whole 
body. The Cullenian practice in acute diſeaſes, of which 
the plague is the moſt violent, was built upon a maxim 
of Hoffman: « Atonia gignit ſpaſmos:“ Alony produces 
ſbaſms. In explaining the nature of typhus fever, there- 
tore, with which he claſſes the plague, the Doctor tup- 
poſed that the contagion acted firſt upon the nervous 
iyſtcm, by producing therein a debility. The immedi— 
ate efiect of this debility 1s a ſpaſm, or preternatural con- 
traction of the capillary vetlcis, or extremely {mall arte- 
Ties. Hence the blood finds ſome difficulty in circu- 
lating, and the patient is ſeized with ſhivering, and has 
a ſenſe of cold. When this has continued for ſome 
time the ſyſtem begins to re- againſt its enemy ; the 
palm is reſolved, and, the reaction of the ſyſtem conti- 
nuing, the action of the heart and arteries is augmented, 
and the body becomes warmer. | Thus 
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Thus the coldneſs, ſhivering, and conſequent heat, 
which conſtitute the firſt attack of fever, are very plau- 
ſibly explained; but in the mode of cure this learned 


phy ſician fell into the ſame miſtake with Dr. Boerhaave; 


for though ſpaſm is undoubtedly, even according to him- 
felt, an ee, he directs his medicines entirely againſt it, 
as if it were a cauſe. Thus, forgetting what be had juſt 
before advanced, that the ſpaſm is occaſioned by 1 47M 
ty, he recommended the moſt debilitating medicines 
and regimen to cure people already too much debilt- 
tated; and to ſuch practice his enemies alledged thac 
many fell victims. The theory and practice, howerer, 
{till kept its ground ; and as great numbers of ſtudents 
were every year bred up in the belief of it at Edinburgh 
College, who carried the principles of their teacher to all 
parts of the world, it bade fair for becoming univerſal. 
But, in the midſt of this eclat, the whole ſyſtem received 
ſuch a rude ſhock from the doctrines of 7% u Broꝛon, 
though at that time not even M. D. as it hath not yet 
recovered. 

Though the author of the new ſyſtem contended, as 
much as Dr. Cullen, for the ſupremacy of the nerves, he 
did not upon that foundation attempt to eſtabliſh his 
practice. He conſidered the living body as one machine, 
the zw4o/e of which might be acted upon, and always was 
acted upon by certain powers. It poſſeſſes a certain in- 
expiicable property called exc:7a#:/ity, capable oi being 
augmented or diminiſhed. Every power which aug— 
ments the ecitability he called a ſlimulus; the oppoſite 
would have been a ſedative; but according to this 
ſyſtem there is not any ſedative, nor can there be one in 
nature. The reaſon is, that excitability itſelf has no 
exiſtence but in conſequence of the action of certain 
powers called /imulants, The total ſubduction of theſe 
reduces the excitability to nothing; of conſequence no 
power can act againſt it in a ſtate of non-exiſtence. 
What other phy ſicians call ſedatives, therefore, accord- 
ing to the new ſyſtem, are only weak //imulants, The 
fallacy of ſuch reaſoning is obvious; but as it does not 
affect the practice, we {hall not ſpend any time in con- 
ſidering it further, On 
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On the principles juſt now laid down, the Brunoniar 
{ſyſtem divides all diſeaſes to which the human boudy 1» 
liable into two great claſſes; the one produced by too 
much excitement, the other by too little. The former 
contains thoſe diſeaſes by other phyſicians called infl-m- 
matory ; the latter ſuch as are called nervous, putrid, 
or all in which the powers of life are too weak, and re— 
quire to be ſupported. This laſt is ſuppoſed to be mucl: 
more numerous than the former; and in the cure ef 
theſe it was that the founder of the ſyſtem appeared to 
greateſt advantage. A moſt violent altercation took 
place between Dr. Brown and the Edinburgh College; 
yet, notwithſtanding all the influence of the profeſſors, and 
their unanimous oppoſition to the new dottrines, they 
found themſelves ultimately unable to reſiſt a ſingle man 
unſupported either by wealth or reputation. The plau- 
ſibility of his ſyſtem, and its being obvious to every ca- 
pacity, overcame every obſtacle ; to that even the prac- 
tice of the Cullenians themſelves underwent conſiderable 
alterations. It is not, however, to be denied that the 
ſyſtem hath been conſiderably improved, or at leaſt al- 
tered, by ſome of Dr. Brown's pupils, who have had the 
advantage of extenſive practice, and of viſiting many differ- 
ent countries; which the Doctor himſelf never had. His 
materia medica was beſides exceedingly confined; the 
only medicines he had any great opinion of, being lauda- 
num and ardent ſpirits. The Peruvian bark he held in very 
little eſtimation, as being a weak ſtimulus. He ſeems 
to have been unacquainted with the virtues of mercury, 
except in the venereal diſeaſe, and moſt probably would 
have given laudanum in thole caſes of fever where mer- 
cury is found by others to be ſo efficacious. But this 
deficiency hath been abundantly ſupplied by fome of 
his followers. In a work entitled * The Science of 
Life,“ publiſhed by Dr. Yates and Mr. M*Lean, prac- 
titioners in the Eaſt Indies, we find mercury exhi— 
bited in prodigious doſes. As a ſpecimen we shall 
ſclect their third caſe, which was a dyſentery. On the 
firſt of September the patient took two grains of calomel 
aud as much opium every two hours. This was con— 
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tinued for two days. On the third, the doſe was 
given every hour ; beſides which, he had half an 
ounce of mercurial ointment with a drachm of ca- 
lomel rubbed into his body. Next day the pills were 
continued, and the quantity of ointment tripled by 
thrice rubbing in. This was continued for three days, 
at which time, an eruption on the ſkin appearing, it was 
feared he could not be ſalivated ; this eruption being a 
fign that no ſalivation could be produced. The fame 
mode of treatment, however, was perſiſted in. Septem- 
ber 7th the calomel in the pills was augmented to 
four grains; the warm bath was uſed, and the ointment 
continued ; but at night twenty grains of calomel and 
fix of opium were given every two hours. At the ſame time 
two ounces ef ointment, with four of calomel, were or- 
dered to be rubbed in. Next day, though his pulſe 
was almoſt imperceptible, and his extremities cold, 
the medicines were continued as far as circumſtances 
would admit ;” with what view it is not ſaid, nor 
indeed is it eaſy to be diſcovered. At one in the 
morning, however, the patient died ; an event not at all 
ſurpriſing. Our authors excuſe themſelves for this 
failure by ſaying that the viſcera of the patient were 
diſeaſed, as was evinced by the impoſſibility of exciting 
a ſalivation; ; and © that when a patient is evidently in- 
curable by the common practice, it becomes the duty 
of the practitioner to depart from it.” 

No doubt we may readily aſſent to both theſe aſſer- 
tions; but though a patient be evidently incurable by 
the common practice, or by any other, there is no 
neceſſity for killing him, or for perſevering in a courſe 
of violent medicines that evidently make him worſe. 
The whole of this cafe indeed ſtrongly militates againſt 
the doctrine of excitement ; for if mercury be ſuch a 
pœverful ſtimulus to the powers of life in general, how 
comes it to pals that in the preſent caſe the unhappy 
pat:ent, inſtead of being in as ſmalleſt degree excited, 
was prodi giouſly debilitated, and that from the very 
ſirſt time of taking the medicines. This will appear 
lrom the following table, exlnbiting the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe as they kept p1ce with the medicines taken. 

#F Dars 
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Days or THE 
MonTH. 


Auguſt 29 
preceding. 


Sept. 18 2. 


3d 


Sth 
6th 
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MzpICiNga TAERN, 


Ordinary doſes of 
mercury and opi- 
um. 

Opium and mer- 
cury, two grains 
each, every two 
hours; beſides opi- 
ate draughts. 

The opium and 
mercury as before, 
but now given eve- 
ry hour; half an 
ounce of mercurial 
ointment, with 60 
grains calomel. 

Pills as uſual. 
Ointmt. thrice rub- 
bed in, once with 
120' grains of mer- 
cury. 

Medicines as be- 
fore. 

Medicines as be- 
fore. 


Pills as before, 
with four grains of 
calomel. Mercury 
in the ointment in- 
creaſed to half an 
ounce. Warm bath. 
At night an ounce 
of mercurial oint- 
ment, with two oun- 
ces calomel. 


SYMPTOMS: 


Pain of bowels, 
and frequent ſtools, 
growing worſe. 

Still increaſing. 


| Stools very fre- 
quent, with violent 
pain in the bow- 
els; extreme thirſt, 
tongue furred, and 
no ſleep. 


Vomiting during 
the night. Tongue 
brown and furred. 


Violent pain in 
bowels. 

Extreme pain on 
preſſing the arch 
of the colon; fre- 
quent ſtools, profuſe 
ſweats, great dejec- 
tion of ſpirits. 

As yeſterday. An 
eruption on the ſkin. 
At night inceſſant 
ſtools, with violent 
pain in the belly; 
profuſe ſweat. 


Sth Pills, 
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Sth Pills, ointment & Inceſſant ſtools, 
calomel as before. with violent pain; 
Warm bath thrice. at night with blood. 
At night twoounces Extreme debility. 
ointment, with four 
of calomel. 

9th Medicines of the Stools innume- 
ſame kind, as many rable; extremities 
as could be taken. cold, pulſe ſcarce to 

be felt. | 
toth Death at one 1n 
the morning. 


From a conſideration of this patient's ſymptoms, in 
compariſon with the quantity of mercury taken, it moſt 
evidently appears, that it acted in no other way than as 
an irritating poiſon; affecting, with extreme violence, 
the already diſeaſed inteſtines, and, inſtead of exciting 
the vital powers of the whole ſyſtem, manifeſtly deſtroy- 
ing them. Let it not be imagined, however, that this 
caſe is ſelected from the reſt merely becauſe it was fatal, 
or becauſe it affords an opportunity of finding fault with 
the practice recommended in the book. It is the only 
one in which the mercury had a fair trial; and even 
here it was not very fair, as being conjoined with a great 
quantity of opium. In the other caſes, which termi- 
nated favourably, the mercury was overpowered by ſuch 
horrible doſes of opium, that we cannot tell which me- 
dicine had the greateſt ſhare in the cure; beſides, that 
in other caſes the patients were allowed the free uſe of 
wine, which we all know to be a powerful ſtimulant and 
cordial ; but it is not ſaid that the poor man, whoſe caſe 
is above related, had a ſingle drop of wine, or any thing 
elſe, except opium, to ſupport him againſt the action of 
ſuch a violent medicine. 

On this caſe it is of importance ſtill to remark, that it 
affords, in the ſtrongeſt manner, an argument againſt 
what our authors ſay, p. 86, that © mercury acts by 
* ſupporting the excitement of the whole body, it in- 
* vigorates each particular part; and thus occaſions, to 

a certain 
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da certain extent, the regeneration of thoſe organs 
« which may have been injured by diſeaſe.” In the in- 
ſtance adduced, there is no evidence of a ſtimulus upon 
any other part of the ſyſtem than the bowels, which 
were already debilitated or diſeaſed in ſuch a manner 
that they could not bear it. The ſyſtem in general, 
inſtead of being excited, was ſunk and debelitated from 
the very firſt moment, until at laſt the excitement ter- 
minated entirely by the patient's death. But further : 
There 1s very little probability that mercury or any other 
meclicine whatever can prove a genera] ſtimulus, and 
that for the following reaſons. 

1. No medicine can aſſimilate with the ſubſtance of 
the body. Medicines properly fo called are here alludec 
to. Food or drink of any kind taken for the ſupport of 
the body while in health, however they may act medi- 
CONE upon occaſions, are excepted. 

The body is compoled of many various ſubſtan- 
= each differing in its nature from the other. The 
nature of the medicine, whatever it may be, is uniform, 
and cannot act upon ſubſtances of different kinds in an 
uniform manner; and without this there can neither be 
an univerlal ſtimulant, nor an univerſal debilitant. 

3. All medicines, being incapable of aſſimilation with 
the body, mult be conſidered, when taken into it, as fo- 
reign matter ; and the introduction of them at any rate 
is in fact the creating of a diſeaſe. This is evident from 
multitudes of inſtances where people by quacking with 
themſelves, and taking medicines unneceſſarily, have 
deſtroyed their health, 

4. As every medicine has one peculiar nature, and 
one mode of action in conſequence of that nature, it 
mut, when introduced into the body, where there are 
fluids of various natures, act upon one of them more 
than the reſt; and this may be called the chemrcal action 
of that medicine upon the body. 

5. In con ſequence of the chemical action of the medi- 
cine, the mode by which it is expelled out of the body 
will be different; for, as all medicines are extraneous 
tubltances, they muſt be ſent out of the body as fat: 
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as poſſible ; and it is their action upon one particular 
part which promotes their expulſion. Thus, if trom 
the nature of the medicine it acts in a certain way upon 
the ſtomach and bowels, it will vo:nit or purge, or per- 
haps both; and by this action it is expelled from the 
body, along with whatever other matters happen to be 
in the ſtomach or inteſtines; and thus medicines do 
good only accidentally; for mere vomiting or purg- 
ing are moſt certainly diſeaſes; but where noxious 
matters exiſt in the bowels, and do not naturally excite 
thele operations, an emetic or purgative is unqueſtiona- 
bly uſcful. Here the authors of the Science of Life 
reaſon differently; and it is worth while to refute their 
argument, as being the foundation of ſuch /remendors 
practice as nobody of common ſenſe would choole to be 
the ſubject of. Of tartar emetic they ſpeak in the 
following terins. That tartar emetic is a ſtunulant of 
very high power, is evident from the ſmall quantity of 
Hit waica produces the ſtate of indirect debility that 
* occaſions vomiting. It ſhould be given in ſuch a 
* manner as to increale and to ſupport the excitement. 
„But this will be found difficult, as the duration of 
* its action ſeems to be even ſhorter than that of opium. 
If its action does not continue more than a quarter 
* of an hour, might it not be repeated at ſuch ſhort 
© 1ntervals, and the doſes ſo reduced as to allow the 
* eſtabliſhment of the indirect debility ?? This is 
arguing in a circle. They firſt ſuppole that vomiting is 
occaſioned by indirect debility, that is, the weakneſs 
produced by an exceſſive ſtimulus to the whole ſyſtem, 
as in caſes of drunkennels; and then, from the exiſtence 
ot vomiting, they prove that a general ſtimulus had 
pre-exilted, The cates, however, are widely different. 
In cates of drunkennets, the perſon feels himſelf at firſt 
exhilarated, alert and active, which ſhows the exiſtence 
of a geacrai ſtimulus. ' But who has ever found himſelf 
exhilarated by taking a dole of tartar emetic? Yet in a 
general excitement it is abſolutely neceſſary that this 
exhilaration ſhould take place, becauſe it is an inſepa- 
rable conſequence of an addition of vital power, let it 

come 
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come in what way it will. Thus we know that if a 
perſon happens to be much exhauſted by fatigue and 
abſtinence, he will be exhilarated and his ſtrength aug- 
mented by a ſingle mouthful of meat, as well as by a 
glaſs of wine. This ſhows that both theſe are general 
ſtimulants to the ſyſtem ; but what medicine have we 
that will produce ſimilar effects? Perhaps opium 
comes the neareſt in the whole materia medica ; but 
the uneaſineſs it occaſions in the ſtomach manifeſts a 
greater action upon it than the other parts; for if the 
whole body were equally excited, the withdrawing of the 
ſtimulus, or its naturally loſing its force, could only 
have the ſame effect with faſting or fatigue ; but the 
debility of the ſtomach, the confuſion of the head, and 
other effects which attend a doſe of opium, demonſtrate 
that 1t acts partially. and not equally over the whole 
body. The Science of Life indeed ſays that theſe effects 
are owing to the improper omiſſion of the medicine, or 
not repeating the doſes in due time, This may be; 
but no improper exhibition of food, or want of due re- 
petition, will produce ſuch ſymptoms ; which undoubt- 
edly is a proof that food ſtimulates the ſyſtem in one 
way, and opium in another. 

6. If any medicine could be found that ated as an 
univerſal ſtimulus or exciter of the whole ſyſtem, it 
could not like others be expelled by any particular eva- 
cuation; but, by deſtroying the balance between the 
force of the acting powers and the ſubject on which they 
act, would moſt certainly kill, unleſs very powerful 
means were uſed to counteract its effect. The only 
ſtimulant we are acquainted with which acts equally on 
the hole ſyſtem, and which can be readily exhibited as 
a medicine, 1s that pure kind of air called by Dr. 
Prieſtley dephlogifiicated, by Scheele empyrean, and by the 
French chemiſts and their followers oxygen. The ex— 
citing powers of this air, when breathed inſtead of the 
ordinary atmoſphere, are aſtoniſhing. It not only aug- 
mcnts the appetite, but the power of the muſcles, and the 
inclination to ule them ; ſo that without any intoxication 
or delirium the perſon cannot refrain from action; and 
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it not only exhilarates the ſpirits in an extraordinary 
manner, but beautifies the face. Did the cure of diſ- 
eaſes therefore, or any ſet of them, depend on mere ex- 
citation, no other medicine but oxygen would be neceſ- 
ſary. What effects it may have in diſeaſes of debility is 
not yet aſcertained; but to perſons in health it certainly 
proves fatal: their bodies are unable to bear its powerful 
action, and of conſequence they waſte, and would die of 
conſumptions, if its effects were not counteracted. Nor 
is this at all an eaſy matter; for Dr. Beddoes informs us 
that, by breathing this air for a ſhort time each day, only 
for three weeks, he found himſelf in great danger of a 
conſumption, and was obliged to uſe much butter and 
fat meat in his diet, beſides giving up the uſe of the air 
altogether, in order to get clear of its miſchievous 
effects. 
Another mode of ſtimulating or exciting the whole 
ſyſtem is, by putting into it a larger quantity of blood 
than it naturally contains. This is entirely ſimilar to 
the breathing of oxygen; eſpecially if arterial blood be 
uſed, which has already imbibed its ſpiritous part from 
the atmoſphere. In the laſt century the transfuſion of 
blood was propoſed not only as a mode of curing dif- 
eaſes, but of reſtoring old people to youth; and Dr. 
M-Kenzie, in his Treatiſe on Health, quotes from the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ſeveral inſtances of 
the blood of brute animals being infuſed into human 
veins, without any inconvenience. It ſeems, however, 
not only a bold but an unnatural attempt to uſe the 
blood of beaſts for ſuch a purpoſe ; and, however laviſh 
mankind may be of their blood upon certain occaſions, 
It 15 to be feared that there are few who would be willing 
to ſpare any to relieve another from ſickneſs ; but indeed 
little can be ſaid about the practice; as, on account of 
ſome bad conſequences, or failures, it was forbidden by 
the king of France, and by the pope's mandate in Italy, 
and has now fallen into diſuſe. In a paragraph at the 
end of Heiſter's ſurgery (4to edition) it is aſſerted that 
the transfuſion of blood was productive of madneſs. 
Dr. Darwin, however, in his Zoonomia, ſtill propoſes 
the 
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the transfuſion of blood as a remedy, and even deſcribes 
a convenient apparatus for performing the operation. 
In one part of his work he ſays, Might not the 
transfuſion of blood, ſuppoſe of four ounces daily, from 
a ſtrong man, or other healthful animal, as a ſheep or an 
aſs, be uſed in the early ſtate of nervous or putrid 
fevers *” In another place he mentions his having pro- 
poſech it to a gentleman whoſe throat was entirely cloſed 
up by an incurable ſwelling, fo that he could ſwal low no- 
thing. This is a diſeale not very rare, and which always 
muſt be fatal; becaute the patients, though not affected 
by any ſickneſs, die of hunger; and, to relieve them 
from this miſerable ſituation, extraordinary attempts are 
not only allowable but laudable. The Doctor propo- 
led to his patient, © to ſupply him daily with a few 
* ounces of blood taken from an aſs, or from the Au- 
man animal, who is „ill more patient and traclable, in 
the following manner : To fix a filver pipe, about an 
inch long, to each extremity of a chicken's gut, the 
part between tlie two ſilver ends to be meaſured by 
filling it with warm water; to put one end into the 
perſon hired for that purpoſe, ſo as to receive the 
blood returning, from the extremity ; and when the 
out was quite full, and the blood running through the 
other filver end, to introduce that end into the vein 
of the patient, upwards towards the heart, ſo as to 
admit no air along with the blood. And, laſtly, 
to ſupport the gut and filver ends on a water plate 
filled with water of 98 degrees of heat; and, to mea- 
ture how many ounces of blood were en away, to 
compreſs the gut from the receiving pipe to the deli- 
* vering pipe.“ The gentleman defired a day to con— 
ſider of this propoſal, and then another; after which he 
totally refuſed it, faying that he was now too old to 
have much enjoyment of life, and that, being ſo {ar ad- 
vanced in a journey which he muſt certainly accompliſli 
ſooner or later, he thought it better to proceed than re- 
turn. The Doctor informs us that he died a few days 

afterwards, {eerngly very ealy, and careleſs about the 
matter. One experiment of this kind I have been witnets 
to; 
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blood appeared very longuid and faint, but lived a few 


without any local irritation, which always muſt tak 
place in {ome degree by the uſe of ordinary medicines 
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to; not indeed on a human creature, but on a calf. This 
creature received into one of its jugular veins a confider- 
able quantity of blood from the carotid artery of another, 
nearly of the ſame age (about a month, or little more.) 
It was impoſſible to ſay any thing about how much was 
transfuſed ; only the bleeding was continued till the 
animal which loſt the blood began to ſhew ſigns of faint- 
nels. The artery was then tied up, and the orifice in 
the jugular vein cloſed. The calf which had loſt the 


days in a drooping ſtate ; when 1t either died of itſelf, or 
was killed, as being ſuppoſed paſt recovery. The other, 
which had reccived the blood, appeared to be in every 
reſpect highly excited. It became playful, even in the 
room where the operation was performed, its eyes affu- 
med a bright and ſhining appear.nce, and its appetite 
was greatly increaſed. Thus it continued fer about a 
fortnight; appearing all the time to be in high health, and 
eating much more than uſual; but at Jaſt died ſuddenly 
in the night. From theſe effects on healtny ſubjects, how- 
ever, we cannot infer what would happen in ſuch as are 
diſeaſed ; but it is plain that it the cure of diſeaſes were to 
depend upon mere excitation, the means are in our power 


This path is not abſolutely untrodden : the pacumat: 
practitioners of the prefent day have tried oxygen 
conſumptions, and found it pernicious; and D 
McKenzie informs us that the transfuſion of blood u 
tried ineffectually in the fame. 
7. As all the medicines uſually preſcribed at preſent 
are only to be accounted partially ſtimulant, or as acting 
upon particular parts of the ſyſtem, we ſee that ſome 
may promote one evacuation, and. ſome another ; while 
al produce ſome change in the organization, which may 
prove ulctul or detrimental, may increaſe the diſeaſe or 
cure it, or may produce another, according to the judi- 
c190u5 Or injudicious application. But for a knowledge 
Or all tins we mult be indebted to experience: there 18 
not a theory Cn carth that can lead us a fingle ſtep. 
R Before 
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Before we diſmiſs the conſideration of medical theories, 
however, it will ſtill be neceſſary to give ſome account 
of the new ſyſtem as it hath branched out in various 
ways: for though the fundamental principle 1s now 
received by a great number of phyſicians, yet the ſuper— 
ſtructure is exccedingly different from what Dr. Brown 
himſelf erected; and, indeed, from the very ſame prin— 
ciples we find concluſions made as directly oppoſite to 
one another as can be expreſſed in words. Drs. Yates 
and M Lean, for inſtance, at Calcutta in the Eaſt Indies, 
have concluded that the plague is a diſeaſe of a very 
high degree of exhauſtion ;” which Dr. Brown would 
have called debility. Dr. Ruſh at Philadelphia, pro- 
ceeding alſo upon the Brunonian principles, determines 
it to be the moſt inflammatory of all difeaſcs,* and 
which Dr. Brown would have called a diſeaſe of excitc- 
ment. Theſe two doctrines are, in every ſenſe of the 
word, as diſtant from one another as eaſt from welt, 
Let us then confider both, if any conſideration can avai} 
us on the ſubject. 

By the ancients it was ſuppoſed that diſeaſes were 
occahoned by ſomething either bred in the body or re- 
ceived into it, and that the power of nature produced, 
during the courle of the diſeaſe, a certain change in this 
matter, called coclion, or concoftion ; which, if we pleaſe, 
we may expreſs by the Engliſh word coding. The 
matter of the diſcaſe, called allo morbific matter, thus 
cooked, was in a ſtate proper for expulſion, and was 
therefore thrown out by ſweat, vomit, ſtool, &c. or it 
might be expciled artificially, which could not have been 
attempted with fatety before. Modern ſyſtems deny 
the exiſtence of morbific matter, and reſolve all into au 
affection of the nerves, according to Dr. Cullen by cer— 
tain ſedative cauſes, but according to Dr. Brown by 
an accumulation in ſome caſes, and an exhauſtion in 
others, of the excitability or excitement of the body. 
The Science of Life commences with ſtating what they 
{uppole to be an improvement of the Brunonan princt- 
ples, and from which the fol. lowing account of the ori- 
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See above, p. 102, 
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gin of diſeaſes is extracted. Upon the different ſtates of 
<« excitability depend all the phenomena of health and diſ- 
% e e. There are three ſtates of the excitability. 1. The 
ce ſtate of accumulation when a portion of the uſual 
« ſtimuli is withheld. . .. .. When a portion of the 


„ uſual ſtimuli is withheld, the excitability accumulates, 


and the body becomes ſuſceptible of impreſſion in the 
direct ratio of the ſubduction, This ſtate conſtitutes 
* diſeaſes of accumulation, or of direct debility. 2. The 
middle ſtate ; when the excitability is ſuch that the ap- 
$6 * plication of the accuſtomed degree of exciting powers 

produces tone or health. 3. The ſtate of exhauſtion, 
+ When the application of ſtimuli has been greater than 
© that which produces healthy action, the excitability is 
* exhauſted, and the body becomes leſs ſuſceptible of 
* impreſſion in the direct ratio of the excels. This (tate 
* conſtitutes diſeaſes of exhauſtion, or of indirect debility. 
The ſtates of accumulation and exhauſtion of the ex- 
* citability, in their different degrees, conſtitute all the 
* diſeaſes to which living bodies are ſubject.“ 

Here the chime runs on the word excitability, which 
is not defined. If we call this property /e, then we are 
only informed, that, as life is more or leſs vigorous, 
the body enjoys a greater or ſmaller degree of health; 
which we know without any medical inktructor. If, in- 


ſicad of the accumulation and exhauſtion of excitability, 


we take the original doctrine of excitement and debility 
laid down by Dr. Brown himſelf, we are nothing better. 
Tic whole theory is loſt for want of the definition of a 
ſingle word. As long as excitability remains an unknown 
Property, we can explain nothing by it. We may 1n- 
deed vary our terms. We may call it nervors fluence 
with Dr. Cullen, or ſeaſsrial por, with Dr. Diewit 3 
but we ſhall (hill be as much in the dark as ever; and 
all that can be made out of our theories, when our lan- 
guage is decyphored, muſt be, that ſometimes people are 

well, and ſometimes they are ſick | 
Dr. Ruſh, in his Treatiſe on the Proximate Cauſe of 
Fever, adopts in part Dr. Brown's ſyſtem pretty nearly 
as the author himſelf laid it rd « Fevers of all 
„Kinds 
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ce kinds (ſays he) are preceded by general debility. This 
<« qdebility is of two kinds, viz. direct and indirect. The 
« former depends upon an abſtraction of uſual and 
« natural ſtimuli ; the latter upon an increaſe of natural, 
* or upon the action of preternatural, ſtimuli upon the 


N Debility is always ſucceeded by increaſed 
* excitability, or a greater aptitude to be acted upon by 
& ſtimuli , The diminution or abſtraction of one 


e ſtimulus is always followed by the increaſed action of 
* others.” Here it is evident we are as much in want 
of definitions as ever. We know neither what excitability 
is, nor what degz/!y is, and yet they are both held out 
as the cauſes, and pr oximate or immediate cauſes, too, of 
iymptoms produced by things quite obvious to our 
ſenſes. Thus cold and heat, with which we are daily 
converſant, are only called the prediſpoſing cauſes of fever; 

while debility and excitement, words to which we have 
no meaning, are faid to be the proximate cauſe. It 


would certainly be better to throw away ſuch words al- 


together, and ſay that cold, heat, &c. cauſe fevers, with- 
out troubling ourſelves farther about the matter. 

It remains now to take into conſideration the pneu- 
matic theories, founded upon the diſcoveries made by 
Dr. Black, Dr. Prieſtley, Lavoiſier, and others, concern— 


ing various kinds of acrial fluids, or gaſes,* as they are 


alſo called. Some of theſe, particularly that afterwards 
cailed fixed air, were diſcovered by Van Helmont. 
Conſiderable advances were made by a German chemiſt, 
named Mayoto, in the laſt century; but his book had 
fallen into ſuch oblivion that his name was ſcarce ever 
mentioned, until his diſcoveries were repeated, and {till 
greater advances made by others. Dr. Hales obtained 
air from a great many different ſubſtances, but was un- 
able to aſcertain any thing concerning its nature. Dr. 
Black of Edinburgh laid the foundation of pneumatic 
chemiſtry, by diſcovering that a certain ſpectes of air is 
capable of being abſorbed by earths of different kinds, 
and that many very heavy ſubſtances owe at leaſt one 
halt 


* G2z is a German word, or derived from one, ſignifying t. The 
word g comes from the ſame original, 
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half of their weight to this condenſed air. The diſco- 
very wis accidental. Wiſhing to obtain a very pure 
and white lime, he had recourſe to the fine white earth 
called zzazne//a alba. i Some of this he diſtilled with a 
heat {ufficient to make th veſlel red hot. Only a very 
ſmall quantity of water came over, but the magneſia had 
loſt almoſt two thirds of its weinht. This immenſe loſs 
was found to ariſe from an emiſſion of air during the 
operation; and by other experiments it was likewiſe 
found that the air might be transferred from one portion 
of magneſia to another from which it had been previ- 
ouſly exnelled ; that the exiſtence of this ſpecies of air 
in certain bodies was the cauſe of that fermentation 
which takes place when any acid is poured upon them, 
as vinegar upon chalk or potaſh. Hence if any of theſe 
ſubſtances be deprived of its air, it will not any longer 
ferment in this manner. It muſt not be forgot, how- 
ever, that when air thus unites itlelf with any terreſtrial 
ſubſtance it no longer has its former properties. It is 
reduced exceedingly in bulk, and in proportion to this re- 
duction only the body is increaſed in weight; and therefore 
though we ſay that the arr 1s ablorbed, we muſt ſtill re- 
member that only o part of it is ſogand that by far 
the leaſt conſiderable in bulk. A violent fire will always 
expel the air again, and reſtore it to its former bulk; 
and again the condenſation or abſorption of the air is 
always attended with the production of heat. This laſt 
property was not much attended to by Dr. Black, but 
others have obſerved it; and the late Dr. Charles Web- 
iter of Edinburgh publiſhed a theory in which he main- 
_ tained that condenſation was in «// caſes the cauſe of 
of heat. But, however true 1t may be that condenſation 
of any kind 1s followed or accompanied by heat, it is 
evidently neceſſary to know the cauſe of the condenſation 

alſo, otherwiſe we make no advance in ſolid theory, 
The aerial fluid, diſcovered by Dr. Black, was one 
of thoſe moſt commonly met with. He called it fixed 
ai, from its property of adhering or fixing itſelf to dif- 
terent bodies. It was found to be the ſame with that 
which had been diſcovered by Van Helmont, and by 
him 
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him named gas ſylvefre (ſpirit of wood)“ or the fume 
of charcoal ; it was found to be the ſame with the ſteam 
of fermenting liquor, and with that very frequent and 
dangerous vapour, met with in gcoal mines, called in 
Scotland the choke-damp. Like other diſcoveries, this 
was quickly puſhed beyond its proper bounds, and ap- 
plied to the ſolution of phenomena which it could not 
ſolve. Dr. M*Bride, particularly, ſuppoſed it to be the 
bond of union between the particles of matter, or in 
other words the principle of coheſion itfelt. It was alſo 
ſuppoled to be the ſubitance of thole {corching winds, 
called ſamie/, met with in Aſia and Africa, and which 
ſometimes prove fatal to traveilers. The pernicious va- 
pours called mofetes, which ſometimes iſſue from the old 
lavas of Veſuvius in Italy, were Iikewile ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame ; but of this, particularly with regard to the 
ſamiel, there ſcems to be no ſufſicient evidence. The 


* This muſt be underſtood only ot its general properties and eſſects; for, 
though the fume ot charcoal pofleſſes many of the apparent properties of 


pure fixed air, it contains allo a very conliderable quantity of another kind 
of gas. 


+ Many fabulous ſtories have been related concerning the ſamiel. Even 


fo late a traveller as Mr. Ives has adopted ſome of thofe exaggerated accounts 
Which have been diſcredited by thoſe who have long reſided in the coun- 
tries where this wind is commonly met with. It is not peculiar to the de- 
Jerts of Arabia, but is met with in all hot countries which are deſtitute of 
water. In the Atrican defert therefore it is common; and Mr. Bruce de- 
Icribes it by the name of /miom, It was preceded by whirlwinds of a ve- 
Ty extraordinary Kind, „ In that vaſt expanſe of deſert (ſays he) from W. 
* and to N. W. of us, we faw a number of prodigious pillars of fand at dit- 
« ferent diſtances, at times moving with gicat celerity, at others walking on 
« with a majeſtic ſlownels. At intervals we thought they were coming in a 
„very tew minutes to overwhelm us; and fmall quantities of ſand did actu- 
ally more than once reach us. Again they would retreat ſo as to be almoſt out 
« of i1ght; their tops reaching to tlie very clouds.“ There the tops often ſe— 
© parated from the bodies; and thele, once disjoined, diſperted in the air, 
« and did not appear more. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, 
« as if ftruck with a large cannon ſhot. bout noon they began to advance 
«« with confiderable twittnels upon us, the wind being very ſtrong at north. 
« Eleven ot them ranged along tide of us at about the diſtance of three 
« miles. The largeſt of them appeared to me at that diſtance to be about 
« ten feet diameter. . . . . It was in vain to think of flying; the ſwifteſt 
« horſe or the taſted ſailing hip could be of no ule to cairy us out of this 
« danger; and the full periuaſion of this rivetted me as if to the fpot where 
« 1] ttood.”” At another time he faw them in much greater number, but of 
ſo:aller fize. They began immediately after ſunriſe, like a thick woods 
and almoſt darkened the fun. His rays darting through them gave them 
the appearance of pillars of fire. They now approached to the diſtance of 
two miles rom our travellers. At another time they appeared beauiitully 

ſpangled 

N. L. In theſe ſandy deſerts, where it never rains, there are no clouds. 
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The induſtry of other experimenters did not long 
leave theoriſts without abundance of materials upon 
which they might exerciſe their talents. It is impoſh- 
ble in this place to aſſign to each his proper rank in the 
way of diſcovery, or indeed to mention their names. 
Dr. Prieſtley has diſtinguiſhed himſelf far above the reſt. 
He not only repeated and improved Dr. Black's experi- 
ments on fixed air, but likewiſe found out a number of 
other kinds ; particularly that from animal ſubſtances in 
a ſtate of putrefaction, which is ſo pernicious to living 
creatures, inſects excepted ; for theſe laſt will thrive 
amazingly in air that would prove certain death to a 
man. He alſo diſcovered that this kind of air, and 
{ome others, were abſorbed by vegetables, and thence 
inferred the uſe of vegetables in purifying the atmoſphere. 
He even analyſed the atmoſphere itſelf, and found that 

it 


ſpangled with ſtars. In Darwin's Botanic Garden we find a reaſon aſſigned 
tor the appearance of theſe whirlwinds; viz. the impulſe of the wind on a 
long ledge of broken rocks which bound the deſert. By theſe the currents of 
air which ſtruck their ſides were bent, and were thus like eddies in a ſtream 
of water which falls againſt oblique obſtacles. In the ſaine work we have 
the following poetical deſcription ot thern : 

« Now o'er their heads the whizzing whirlwinds breathe, 

And the live deſert pants and heaves beneath; 

Ting'd by the crimfon fun, vaſt columns rife 

Of eddying fands, and war amid the ſkies, 

In red arcades the billowy plains ſurround, 

And whirling turrets ſtalk along the ground.”? 

Whether the ſimoom is always preceded by thele whirlwinds we know not ; 
but M-. Bruce mentions an extreme redneſs of the air, pointed out by his atten- 
dant Iris, as the ture prefage. His advice was, that all of them, upon the 
approach of the pernicious blaſt, mould fall upon their faces, with their 
mouths on the earth, and hold their breath as long as poſflible, ſo that they 
might not inhale the deadiy vapour. They foon had occation to tollow this 
advice; for next day Idris called out to them to fall upon their faces, tor the 
umoom was coming. „ 1 faw {tays Mr. Bruce) trom the S. E. a haze com- 


ing, in colour like the purple parc of the rainbow, but not ſo compretled or 


© thick. It did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve 
« tcet high from the ground. It was a kind of bluth upon the air, and ic 
« moved very rapidly; tor 1 could fcarce turn to fall upon the ground, with 
© my lace to the northward, when 1 telt the hcat of its current plainly upon 
© my face. We all lay lit on the ground, as if dead, till Idris told us it 
« was blown over. The meteor, or purple haze, which | ſaw, was indeed 
« palle.l; but the light air that ſtill blew was of heat ſufficient to threaten 
«f{ul{ttzcation. For my part, I felt diſtinctly in my breaſt that I had imbibed . 
«K apart of it; nor was 1 tree of an aillhmatic ſenſation till I had been lome 
© months in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years aſterwards.”” It 
continued to blow for ſome time, and in fuch a manner as entirely 10 ex- 

nauſt them, though ſcarcely ſutticient to raite a leat from the ground. 
The account given by Mr. Ives is, that it blows over the celert (of Syria) in 
che months of July aud Auguit, from the northweſt quarter, and ſometimes 
continues 
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it conſiſted of two different kinds of fluids, one of which 
he called dephlogiſticated, the other phlogiſticated air, 
The former was found to ſupport animal lite for a time, 
the latter to deſtroy it inſtantly. Their effects upon 
fire were the ſame; the former exciting the moſt 
vehement heat and bright flame, the latter extinguilh- 
ing a fire at once. 

The fame of Dr. Prieſtley's diſcoveries quickly reached 
the continent of Europe; the French chemiſts repeated 
his experiments with improvements, as they thought; 
and indeed certainly made many curious diſcoveries. 
Lavoiſier was particularly remarkable for his numerous 
and accurate experiments; but, by bis changing entirely 
the language of former chemiſts, and ſubſtituting a ſet 
of new terms of his own invention, he certainly entailed 
the greateſt curſe upon the ſcience it ever met with, 
It belongs not to this treatiſe to give an account of his 
{ſyſtem farther than to ſay, that, from the immenſe 
proportion 


continues with all its violence to the very gates of Bagdad, but never alles 
any body within its walls. Some years it does not blow at all, and in others 
It comes ſix, eight, or ten times, but ſeldom continues more than a few mi- 
nutes at a time. It often paſles with the apparent quickneſs of lightning. 
The ſign of its approach is a thick haze, which appears like a cloud of duſt 
riſing out of the horizon, on which they throw themſelves with their faces on 
the ground, as already mentioned. Camels are ſaid, inſtinctively, to bury 
their noſes in the fand. As for the ſtories of its diffolving the coheſion of the 
body in ſuch a manner that a leg or an arin may be pulled away from thoſe 
who are killed by it, or that their bodies are reduced to a gelatinous ſubſtance, 
we cannot by any means give credit to them. From its extreme quickneſs 
and luminous appearance, it would ſeem to he an electrical phenomenon im- 
mediately preceding thofe vehement hot winds which all travellers agree in 
likening to the vapour i{luing from a large oven when the bread is newly ta- 
ken out. Its electrical nature will be more probable from the account given 
by Mr. Ives, that the Arabians ſay it always leaves behind it a very fulphu- 
reous ſmell. Theſe particulars do not at all accord with the ſuppoſition of 
its conliſting of fed air. I have indeed been aſſured by a genileman long 
in the ſervice of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, that the ſamiel cannot pals 
over a river. Hence probably it has been ſuppoſed to be a blaſt of fixed airs 
becau!le this ſpecies of gas is readily abſorbed by water; but we know that 
the fame thing would alfo take place with any quantity of electric matter; 
for water takes up this alſo much more completeiy than it does fixed air. 

"Che :ofeics arc inviſible, and kill in an inftant. They rite trom old volca- 
nic lavas, andy as it were, creep on the ground, and enter into houles, fo tha? 
they are very dangerous; but, though they may probably contift ot fixed ah, 
we have not as yet any direct proot of it. It is not indeed ealy to imagine 
why any lava ſhould ſuddenly emit a great quantity of fixed air, and then 
as ſuddenly ceaſe; nor in what manner the ait thus emitted ſhuuld continue 
unmixed with the atmoſphere ; for fiked air wilt very readily mix in tl: 
manner, intomuch that a large quantity of it being Jet looſe in a room ha— 
been found to vanith entircly in !c1s than half an hour. Sir William Hanu!- 
ton mentions a riotete having got into the palace of the king of Naples. 
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proportion of condenſed aerial matter found in moſt 
terreſtrial ſubſtances, he and his followers were led to 
conclude, that different ſpecies of air conſtitute almoſt 
the whole of the terraqueous globe. Water particularly 
they have abſolutely and molt poſitively determined to 
be a compoſition of two airs condenſed, viz. the dephlo- 
giſticated and inflammable, which they call oxygen and 
hydrogen. However, this doctrine is ſtill oppoſed by 
Dr. Prieſtley and ſome others. 

In the midſt of ſo much theory, and ſo many new 
and ſurpriſing diſcoverics, it would have been wonder- 
ful indeed if the ſcience of medicine had kept free from 
innovation. It did not: the new chemiſtry, with all 
its formidable apparatus of hard words, was introduced, 
and thus the ſtudy of the ſcience, already very difficult, 
was rendered ſtill more ſo. In paſting this cenſure upon 
the modern nomenclature, as it is called, I am ſenſible 
that I muſt rank with the minority; nevertheleſs, I Lave 


the ſatisfa&ion of finding that I am not altogether fin- 
gular, Dr. Ferriar, in the preface to his ſecond volume, 


complains, © that, with every attempt towards the for- 
« mation of a ſyſtem, new applications of words are in- 
troduced; which, though deſirable in the art of po- 
etry, are very inconvenient in pathological books, eſpe- 
cially when this is done to give an air of novelty to 
© 01d theories and oblervations. For, between the an- 
«* cient language, which practitioners cannot entirely 
reject, and the new dialect, which they cannot wholly 
adopt, the ſtyle of medical books is reduced to a kind 
of jargon, that the author himſelf may poſſibly under- 
ſtand, but which his readers find it very difficult to 
* unriddle. Hence reſults a neglect of medical litera- 
ture, and hence the pernicious habit of regarding as 
© new whatever has not appeared in the publications of 
„ the laſt half century.” To the ſame or a ſimilar pur- 
pole, in the preface to his firſt volume, he cites Quin- 
tillan. * Some have ſuch a multitude of vain words, 
that, while they are afraid of ſpeaking like other people, 
b 
* Eſt etiam in quibuſdam turba inanium verborum, qui dum „ 


joquendi morem reformidant, ducti ſpecie nitoris, circumeunt omnia, copioſa 
zoquacitate, qu? dicere volunt. 
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by a kind of affected elegance, they confound every 
thing they have to ſay with their immenſe loquacity.“ 
The pneumatic ſyſtem naturally aroſe from a conſ:- 
deration of the compoſition of the atmofphere we 
breathe. Finding this fluid to be compoled of two 
others, the one of which would preſerve life for ſome 
time at leaſt, and the other inſtantly deſtroy it, it be- 
came natural to think that diſeaſes might be produced 
by any conſiderable variation in the proportion of theſe 
ingredients. An inſtrument was ſoon invented by 
which any conſiderable variation in this refpe& miglit 
be diſcovered ; but upon trial this was found to be cf 
very little uſe. Dr. Prieſtley himſelf tried, by means of 
this inſtrument, ſome very offenſive air which had beer 
brought from a manufactory, and could find no remark- 
able difference between 1t and that which was ac- 
counted pure. Still, however, it was evident that by in- 
creaſing very much the proportion of one of the ingre- 
dients, ſome confiderable alteration might be produced, 
which could not but be perceptible in the human body; 
and this led to the application of aerial chemiſtry to di- 
orders of the lungs. The mixture choſen for this pu: - 
pole was pure dephlogiſticated [oxvgen} with inflam- 
mable air {hydrogen ;}) and, though this has not been 
known to effect a radical cure, 1t certainly has given 


relief in many cafes. In fevers alſo the application ct 


fixed air (carbonic acid) hath been found advantageous ; 
but with regard to oxygen and ſome others we have not 
yet a decided inſtance of their good effects in any calc 


Dr. Beddoes indeed is of opinion that it would be Ct 


ſervice in the ſea- ſcurvy; but in this (whether his con- 
jecture be right or wrong) the theory is certainly errc- 
neous, as ſhall preſently be evinced. 

In conſidering the pneumatic tyiten it is evident that 
modern chemiſts have fallen into the ſame error n 
their predeceffors, viz. of ſuppoſing that every thing 
which by the force of fire or otherwiſe they could 
produce, from any ſubſtance, previouſly exiſted in it. 
Hence, as from a piece of bone for inſtance, a chemit. 
can produce water, falt, oil and earth, it was fuppoic 

that 
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that theſe four were the principles or elements of the 
bone. But this was falſe reaſoning; for if theſe were 
really the chemical principles, they ought to have been 
able to produce ſome kind of bony ſubſtance by mixing 
them together after they had been diſtilled. But no 
ſuch thing could be done; and though we ſhould add 
to the mixture the whole quantity of air emitted during 
the diſtillation, and which eſcaped the notice of ancient 
chemiſts, our ſucceſs would be no better. In like 
manner, becauſe in certain circumſtances oxygen is 
obtained from the fleſh of animals, it has been con- 
cluded that it neceſſarily exiſts as an ingredient in their 
bodies while living ; and that, if this kind of air happens 
to predominate, the animal will be affected in one way, 
or if hydrogen prevail, in another. But though we have 
already quoted Dr. Girtanner with approbation as 
having obtained oxygen gas from freſh meat, yet this 
does not by any means prove to us that it exiſts in fleſſr 
as one of its component parts. Even in the Doctor's 
experiment it was neceſſary to expoſe the fleſh to the 
atmoſphere in order to procure the gas by diſtillation; 
which undoubtedly muſt excite a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 


the air in queſtion comes from the atmoſphere itſelf ; and, 


if this is the caſe, it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a 
diſeaſe could be cured by any addition of oxygen to the 
ſolid parts; becauſe, though ſound {l-{h may have an 
inclination to abſorb this kind of air, we do not know 
whether it would have ſuch a property of abſorption in a 
diſcaſed ſtate. Indeed in the ſcurvy, which Dr. Beddoes 
chooſes as an example, experiment ſeems to determine 
in favour of fixed air rather than any other. But let us 
hear Dr. Girtanner himſelf, who has at large diſcuſſed 
this ſubject in two memoirs; one upon the Jaws of 
irritability, and another on the principle of irritatibility. 

In theſe memoirs we find the Brunonian doctrine let 
forth with ſuch filence in regard to Dr. Brown himſelf, 
that ſome have not ſcrupled to charge Dr. Girtanner 
with literary et; but this is a matter which belongs 
not to us to conſider: the theory may be very good, 
whether ſtolen or not. He changes the word excilabi- 
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tity, uſed by Dr. Brown, for irritability ; but hath the 
misfortune of not being able to tell us what he means 
by it. He goes on, however, to diſtinguiſh the three 
ftates of one or health, accumulation, and exhauſtion, as 
other Brunonians do. Health, he ſays, in a fibre © con- 
* fiſts in a certain quantity of the irritable principle 
* neceſlary for its preſervation. To maintain this ſtate, 
** the action of the ſtimulus muſt be ſtrong enough to 
carry off from the fibre the ſurplus of this irritable prin- 

* ciple, which the lungs and the circulation of the 
* fluids are continually ſupplying. For this a certain 

equilibrium is neceſſary between the ſtimuli applied 

* and the irritability of the fibre, in fine that the ſum of 
* all the ſtimuli acting upon it may be always nearly 
equal; powerful enough to carry off from the fibre 
the exceſs of its irritability, and not fo ſtrong as to 
carry off more than this exceſs. . .. .. . When the 
* ſum of the ſtimuli acting upon the fibre is not great 
enough to carry off all its excels of irritability, the 
* irritable principle accumulates in the fibre, and then 
it is found in that ſtate which I call the fate of accu- 
* mulation ; the irritable principle accumulates in the 
e fibre, its irritability is augmented, and the ſtimuli pro- 
** duce much ſtronger contractions than when the fibre 

* only retains its tone When the ſum of the 
* ſtimuli acting upon the fibre is too great, the fibre 
* 1s deprived not only of the excels of its irritability, but 
* alſo of ſome portion of the irritable principle neceflary 
for the tone of the fibre ; or, more properly ſpeaking, 
* the fibre loſes more irritability than it receives, and, 
© of courſe, in a ſhort time finds itſelf in a ſtate of ex- 
* harſtion ; and this exhauſtion will be either /emporary, 
* or irreparable.” 

Here it is evident that we have nothing but Dr. 
Brown's ſyſtem, without the leaſt explanation to render 
it more intelligible. A definition is ſtill wanting. This 
inviſible and incomprehenſible property of irrilability 
ruins our whole fabric; nor can the deficiency be ſup- 
plied by human art or ſkill : of conſequence we muit 
abandon this part of the ſyſtem entirely, and come to 

lomething 
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ſomething more cognizable by our ſenſes. It is impoſ- 
ſible, however, to pals over in filence the amazing inat- 
tention of the author, in imagining that on ſuch unin— 
telligible principles he could explain other phenomena. 
« In the ſtate of zemporary exhauſ{:on (lays he) the fibre 
« loſes its tone, and tails for want of irritability. The 
« application of a {timulus while it is in this ſtate will 
« not make it contract. Provided the ſtimulus be not 
« yery ſtrong, it will produce no effect at all, but in a 
« ſhort time the irritable principle will accumulate atreſh 
« in the fibre, and then it will again contract. It is 
„only by little and little that the fibre recovers its irri— 
« tability. This truth, I dare venture to ſay, is as new 
« as it is ſtriking. It unfolds a vaſt number of phe- 
* nomena hitherto inexplicable.” Here we have no- 
thing but the pompous declaration of a fact already 
well known; Viz. that not only a fibre, but the whole 


body, may be in a ſtate of temporary inſenſibility, and 


yet recover either of itſelf or by the uſe of external means. 
How many people have fallen into a Hhucope, and yet re- 
covered | How many limbs have become paralytic, and 
in time recovered their ſenſe and motion ! Yet this 1s 
all that we are informed of with ſo much parade and 
aſſumption of novelty. We know that when a perſon 
is in a faint he is inſenſible to ordinary ſtimuli, though 
very ſtrong ones will rouſe him ; but what can we infer 
from this? Nothing: only we ſee it is ſo. Does it avail 
us any thing to be told that during the time of fainting 
the irritability is exhauſted, and“ in a ſhort time the 


writable principle will accumulate afreſh;” in which 


caſe the patient will no doubt recover, unleſs he happens 
to be dead, which is the true meaning of an irreparable 
exhauſtion of the irritability. 

In ſpeaking of the principle of irritability he expreſſes 
himſelf in the following manner. © I think that the 
oxygen is abſorbed by the blood, and that the venous 
** blood is oxygenated in the lungs during reſpiration. 
* The moſt celebrated naturaliſts and chemiſts are of a 
different opinion: they think that the oxygen does 
not combine with the venous blood. According to 

them, 
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* them, this laſt loſes carbon and hydrogen, and re- 
* covers the bright colour natural to it, without abſorb- 
ing any thing from the atmoſphere. . . . . After hav- 
ing a long time attended the phenomena of reſi ira- 
tion, and made many experiments upon this ſubject, 
* 1 think it may be concluded that one part of the 
oxygen of the vital air combines with the venous 
* blood, of which it changes the black colour, and 
* makcs it vermilion ;* the ſecond part of the oxygen 
* unites with the carbon contained in the carbonic-hy- 
* drogen gas, which exhales from the venous blocd, and 
* forms carbonic acid air ; a third part unites with the 
carbon of the mucus, contained in great quantitics in 
the lungs, and which is continually decompoſing ; this 
part alfo forms carbonic acid air; a fourth part of the 
© oxygen combines with the hydrogen of the blood to 
form water.“ 

On this theory I ſhall only obſerve, that though ] lay 
claim to the former part, I allow the Doctor all the latter 
part to himſelf ; particularly where he ſpeaks of the 
formation of water to be exhaled during reſpiration. The 
air in queſtion conſiſts of two parts, like fixed air already 
mentioned. One of theſe is capable of being attracted, 
condenſed, or united with certain ſubſtances ; the other 
vaniſhes, leaving no other traces of its having ever ex- 
iſted, but heat, greater or leſs according to circumſtan- 
ces. When the air is taken into the blood, one part of 
it undoubtedly combines with ſomething thrown cut by 
the lungs, and forms fixed air, of which our breath con- 
tains a conſiderable quantity, We know certainly that 
the condenſable part of fixed air is formed out of the 
condenſable part of the oxygen, with certain additions. 
As therefore great part of this condenſable oxygen is 
thrown out in fixed air at every expiration, 1t 1s natural 
to ſuppoſe that all of it is ſo: at leaſt we cannot know 

the 

* Here Dr. Beddoes, from whoſe publication this account of Girtanner's 
memoir is taken, has the following note: Dr. Gcedwyn had proved this 
before. Could Dr. Girtanner be ignorant of his experiments?“ In juftice 
to myſelf, however, I muſt obſerve that this very drive had been publiſh- 
ed in the EncycrioeaDta BalTANnNNICA long, before either Dr. Gori wyn 
or Dr. Girtanner had made any experiments on the ſubject. It may ſtill be 


ſeen under the article Broom, and icatons are there given for ſuppoling that 
only one part of the oxygen, vizy the claſtic part, can be ablorbeg. 
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the contrary without a ſeries of very difficult and tedious 
experiments, which have never been made by Dr. Gir- 
tanner or any body elle. But if the whole of this con- 
denſible part be thrown out, none can enter the bloc 
by the breath; and conſequently whatever true oxygen 
mav afterwards be expelled from that fluid, muſt be a 
fact cious ſubſtance, formed either during the artificial 

roceſs, uſed for diſtilling it, or by a natural proceſs in 


the body itſelf. It is not therefore at all probable that 


the oxygen which fleſh emits in diſtillation can be de- 
rived from the air by reſpiration. 

Another and more probable ſource is the food and 
drink we take; all of which are more or leſs impregna— 
ted with air of different kinds, particularly fixed air. 
This, we know, very readily condentcs, and certainly 
will do fo when taken into the body. In this ſtate it 
no! only ny, but certainly will, pats into the blood, 
and through all the different parts of the body, until, 
having accomplihed its purpole, whatever that may be, 
it is thrown out by inſenſible perſpiration, as has been 
already explained. 


The concluſions drawn by Dr. Girtanner from his 
experiments are, 1. That the change of colour which 
the blood undergoes during the circulation is not owing 
to its combination with hydrogen air.“ 2. The deep 

colour 


» Here it is neceſſary to obſerve, for the ſake of accuracy and perſpicuitys 
that, in the new chemiſtry, the terms of which are now very generally adopteds 
the words oxygen and hydrogen when mentioned by themſelves are not under- 
ood to figuity any Kind of air, bur what I have called the condenſable part 
of the air. It the word atr is added, then the whole ſubitance of the fluid 
is underſtood. But though this is the ſtrict orthodox language of the new 
chemütry, it is iinpoſſible to ſay whether every one who adopts the terms be 
fulſtcieutly careful in this reipet. Indeed this is one out of many inconve- 
niences that might be pointed out which have ariſen from this nomencla- 
ture; for thus the mere omitflion of a monotyllable, which may happen in 
numberleſs inſtances, totally perverts the meaning of the author, and may 
of courte ſubject him to uninerited cenſure. Beſides, it is not to be known, 
unleſs the author tells us ſo, that he deſigns to obſerve this ſtrictneſs, and 
of conſequence we muſt in multitudes of caſes be uncertain of the meaning of 
what we read. Thus, in the prefent inſtance, when Dr. Girtauner ſpe.iks of oxy- 
£1, we know not certainly whether he means the air in ſubRance, or only one of 
its component parts. Probably he means the condenſable or ſolid parc. If he 
docs ſo, there mult be a very material difference between his theory and that laid 
down in the Encyclopedia, and which is ſupported throughout this treatiſe. 
In the latter it is maintained that the condentable part is thrown out by the 
breath, being previouſly converted into fixed air, while the elaſtic part enters 
the vital fluid, communicating to it not only the red colour, but hcat, and the 
principles of life and ſenſations as will be more fully explained in the ſequel. 
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colour of the blood in the veins is owing to the carbon it 
contains. 3. That the vermilion colour of the arterial 
blood proceeds from the oxygen with which the blood 
is conjoined during its paſſage through the lungs. 
4. That reſpiration is a proceſs exactly analogous to the 
combuſtion and oxydation of metals ; that theſe pheno- 
menaare the ſame, and to he explained in the ſame manner. 
5. That, during circulation, the blood loſes its oxygen, 
and charges itſelf with carbonic hydrogen air, by means of 
a double affinity. 6. That, during the diſtribution of 
the oxygen through the ſyſtem, the heat which was 
united with this oxygen eſcapes ; hence the animal heat. 
7. That the great capacity of arterial blood for heat 1s 
owing to the oxygen with which it is united 1n the 
lungs. x 

On theſe propoſitions, which conſtitute in a great 
meaſure the fundamental principles of the doctrine of 
oxygenation of the human body, we may remark, 

1. Nobody can reaſonably ſuppoſe that hydrogen air 
15 the cauſe of the dark colour of the blood in the veins, 
becauſe there is no fource from which it can be derived; 
and, beſides, it is certain that no kind of air can exiſt in 
its elaſtic ſlate in the blood, without deſtroying the life 
of the animal. Soine experiments proving this are 
given by Dr. Girtanner himſelf. It is true that an ae— 
rial vapour, of the nature of fixed air, exhales from the 
body by inſenſible perſpiration; but there can be no 
doubt that this receives its elaſticity only at the ſurface 
of the body, and is expelled the moment it is formed. 
It has indeed been proved, by undeniable experiment, 
that no air of any kind exiſts in the larger veins ; be- 
caule a portion of a vein, included between two liga— 
tures, being cut out, and put under the receiver of an air- 
pump, does not {well in the leaſt when the air 1s ex- 
hauſted, which yet muſt be the caſe, did the ſmalleſt 
quantity of elaſtic air exiſt in it.“ 2. When 
Hydrogen air is the ſame with that by Dr. Prieſtley called H uꝭv-.t 
alr. He alſo diſcovered the true compoſition of it. Having included a iev 
grains of charcoal in the receiver of an air-pump, and exhauſted the air, he 
heated it in vacuo by means of a large burning glaſs. The charcoal wes 


entirely volatilized and converted into this kind of air. He found, howev*®-» 
that without ſome ſmall portion of moiſture this volatilization did not tal“ 


place. 
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2. When the Doctor aſſerts that the dark colour of 
the venous blood 15 owing to the carbon 1t contains, he 
is in the firſt place chargeable with the error of former 
chemiſts, who ſuppoſed that every thing which could be 
extracted from any ſubſtance by fire, exiſted previouſly in 


* it, in thatvery form in which it is extracted by the fire; 


and in the ſecond place he ſpeaks entirely at random, 
without even a ſhadow of proof. Nay, he himſelf tells 
us, that he has repeated two of Dr. Prieſtley's experi- 
ments, which in the cleareſt manner demonttrate, that 


neither the addition nor the abſtraction of carbon, or 


any thing elſe, give this dark colour to the venous 
blood. * A ſmall glaſs tube (lays he) filled with arte- 


* rial blood, of a bright vermilion, was ſealed hermeti— 


* cally,* and expoſed to the light. The blood chan- 
* ged its colour by degrees, and in fix days became 
„black as venous blood. The ſame experiment was 
* repeated, with this difference only, that the tube was 
'* expoſed to heat, and not to the light. The blood 
became black in a ſhorter time.” In theſe experi- 
ments it is plain, that if the blood contained oxygen at 
firſt, it did fo at the laſt ; the ſame with regard to car- 
bon, How came it then to paſs, that without either 
evaporation of the former, or addition of the latter, the 
change ſhould be produced ? It the oxygen imbibed by 
the blood in the lungs was ſufficient to produce the red 
colour, why did it not preſerve it? The caſe here is pre- 
cilcly fimilar to what happens with the calx of filver. 
When that metal is diffolved in aqua fortis, and again 
reduced to a ſolid form, it appears as a white powder, 
and will preſerve its colour if carefully kept from the 
light; but if a vial be filled with it, and expoſed to the 
ſun, that fide on which the light falls will in a ſhort 
time become black, and this though the vial has been 
ever lo carefully ſeated. + Formerly, chemiſts had a 5 
„„ tho 


i * A glaſs tube is ſealed hermetically, by heating the open end or ends, 
till they become ſoft, and then cloſing them with a pair of pincers. 


* Thus letters, or other characters, may be curiouſly marked upon the calx 
within the vial, by cutting them out in paper, and then paſt ing them on the 
lde to be expoſed to the light. We may have them in this manner either 
vark upon à white ground, or white upon a dark ground, 
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thod of accounting for this appearance, as well as that 
of the venous blood, by what they called the evo/utio; 
of phlogiſton : but now that the very exiſtence of phlo- 
gilton is denied, we are deprived of this refource. But, 
whatever words we may ule, it is plain that in neither 
caſe have we any ideas affixed to them which can make 
the matter at all more intelligible than it was before. 
But with regard to the blood, we are at a conſiderable 
loſs to underſtand what the natural colour of it is; and 
indeed the queſtion can only be determined by exa- 
mining the blood of a foetus which has never breathed, 
If the arterial blood of ſuch a foetus be of a dark colour, 
reſembling that in the veins of a grown perſon, we mul! 
look upon this to be natural to it, and we may as wel! 
inquire why a roſe 1s red, or an iris blue, as why the 
blood is of a dark, and not of a bright red. But, if we 
find this dark red change to a bright ſcarlet in the arte- 
ries, as ſoon as the child has breathed, we have as much 
reaſon to conclude that the air occaſions this ſuperior 
redneſs, as that an acid is the cauſe of à red colour in 
the ſyrup of violets, or an alkali of a green colour in the 
ſame. Experiments are yet wanting to determine thus 
matter. Mr. Hunter has obſerved that“ in ſuch ſœ- 
* tuſes as convert animal matter into nouriſhment, they 
* molt probably have it (the colour of the blood) influ- 
* enced by the air, ſuch as the chick in the egg, al- 

though not by means of the lungs of the chick, we 
* find the blood, in the veins of their temporary 54 

« of a florid colour, while it is dark in the arteries.” 
The probability therefore is, that the blood is naturally 
dark; by the elaſtic principle of the oxygen that it 1s 
rendered brighter ; and that, this claſtic principle being 
expended in the courſe of circulation, the fluid reat- 
ſumes its original colour. 

Though enough has already been ſaid to evince 
that the {uperior redneſs of the artcrial blood is derived 
from oxygen gas, we ſhall ſtill quote two inſtances from 
Mr. Hunter's Treatiſe on the Blood, which fet this 
forth in the cleareſt manner; and theſe inſtances are the 
more remarkable, becauſe they demonſtrate the pheno- 

mena 
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mena not of the dead, but of the /iving body. 1. A gen- 
| tleman in an apoplexy, who ſeemed to e with 
great difficulty, was bled in the temporal artery. The 


| i blood flowed very ſlowly, and for a long time. It was as 


* dark as venous blood. He was relieved by the opera- 
tion; but, on opening the ſame orifice in two hours, 
the blood flowed of the uſual florid colour. 2. A lady 
in an apoplexy was treated in the ſame manner, and Mr. 
Hunter obſerved, that when ſhe breathed freely, the 
blood from the temporal artery aſſumed a bright red 
colour; but when her breathing was become difficult, 
or when ſhe ſeemed ſcarce to breathe at all, it reſumed 
its dark colour, and this ſeveral times during the ope- 
ration. 

4. Reſpiration 1s not, as Dr. Girtanner ſays, a pro- 
ceſs ſimilar to the combuſtion and oxydation (the calci- 
nation) of metals. Some of theſe by calcination, and 
all of them in the opinion of Dr. Girtanner, unite with 
the condenfable part of the oxygen contained in the air, 
while the elaſtic part is diſſipated in flame or heat. The 
reverſe of this takes place in breathing ; for here the 
elaſtic part of the oxygen unites with the blood, and 
makes it warm, while the condenſable part, uniting with 
certain particles to be thrown off from the body, paſtes 
away in fixed air. Thus the proceſs of reſpiration does not 
relemble the calcination of a metal (at leaſt acccording 
to our author's opinion of that operation) but rather the 
inflimmation of ſome combuſtible ſubſtance ; for in 
both cafes a certain quantity of carbon 1s found to be 
united with the baſis of oxygen in the atmoſphere, and 
thrown off from the place of combuſtion ; and thus a 
quantity of fixed air is produced from every burning 
lubſtance. Juſt fo is it with reſpiration. If the con- 
denſable part of the oxygen combined with the blood, 
then no fixed air could be produced; or if any part of 
the oxygenous bale was ablorbed, it mult certainly be 
known by a proportional deficiency in the quantity of 
fixed air produced. But there are no experiments made 
with accuracy ſufficient to determine this point. It is 
true that many very able phyſiologiſts, as Borelli, * 
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&c. have been of opinion, that part of the air is abſor- 
bed in reſpiration ; but when we come to particulars no- 
thing can be determined. Dr. Hales by experiment 
found the quantity abſorbed to be a /x/y-ezghth part of 
the whole quantity inſpired ; but, on account of ſuppoſed 
errors, he ftates it only at ar hundred and thirly-fixth part. 
Between theſe two the difference is ſo enormous, that 
we know not how to draw any concluſion from them. 
The French chemiſts are more deciſive, and agree pretty 
well with one another.  Chaptal calculates it at ?hree 
hundred and fifty-three, and La Metherie at ee hundred 
and fixty, cubic inches in an hour. Allowing theſe ex- 
periments to be juſt, the next queſtion is, what part of 
the air is abſorbed. Lavoiſier ſays, that it is the oxy- 
genous baſe, or the ſame with that which is abſorbed in 
the calcination of mercury. But how comes he to know 
this? Surcly not in the ſame way that he determines the 
abſorption of it by mercury. In the latter caſe he takes 
a certain quantity of mercury, includes it in another 
known quantity of oxygen air, and heats the metal by 
means of a burning-glaſs or otherwiſe : the conſequence 
is, that the air is abſorbed, the mercury loſes its fluidity, 
and is increaſed in weight. The metal gains the 2&/o/e 
weight of the airabſorbed ; and, by another proceſs, a// 
the air and al the metal, or very nearly ſo, may be ob- 
tained in their original form. This experiment is ſo 


deciſive, that nothing can be ſaid againſt it with any ſha- 


dow of reaſon ; but who l made, or who can make, 


imihar experiments with the blood of a living man? Such 


experiments indeed might be made, if h⁰Hle porſpire- 
lion did not ſtand in our way. Common atmoſpherical 
air is about erp hundred times lighter than water. A 
cubic inch of diſtilled water, according, to Dr. Kirwan, 
weighs io hundred and fifty-three grains and a quarter. 

Oxygen air is ſomewhat lighter than common air: we 
{ſhall therefore ſuppoſe that fix hundred inches of it are 
equal to an inch of water. If then the blood abſorb 
three hundred and ſixty inches of air in one hour, it will 
in twenty-four hours have abforbed eight thouſand fix 

hundred and forty inches, equal in weight to fourteen 


inches 
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inches of water and two fifths, which according to 
Dr. Kirwan's eſtimate is between ſeven and eight 
ounces. But the quantity of matter inſenſibly perſpired 
in that time is ſo much greater, that no calculation can 
be made. Here is one mode of determining the quan- 
tity of oxygen inſpired totally impracticable in the hu- 
man body, though quite ealy and practicable in the 
caſe of mercury. The other mode of determining it 
by the expulſion of oxygen from the blood is equally 
impracticable. Dr. Girtanner indeed has expelled ox- 
ygen from fleſh; but we know not in what proportion, 
nor can we determine whence it came. With regard to 
this laſt, indeed, there are two ſources allowed by Drs. 

eddoes and Girtanner themſelves ; viz. the ablorption 
of oxygen by the lungs, and the quantity taken in with 
the aliment. A third ſource was alſo manifeſt from Dr. 
Girtanger's experiments; viz. abſorption from the at- 
moſphere ; for, by expoſure to the atmoſphere, fleſh, 
which had once parted with its oxygen, became again 
impregnated with it. In this caſe therefore we muſt 
acknowledge that the uncertainty of the abſorption by 
the lungs muſt be extremely great. A certain quantity 
of oxygen is undoubtedly thrown out in fixed air, How 
are we to determine this quantity ? Certainly not by the 
firſt reverie that happens to occupy our imagination, 
It is a problem, the ſolution of which muſt be attended 
with the utmoſt difficulty, We muit know, in the firſt 
place, how much oxygen was contained in the air z1ſpz- 
red. In the fecond place we muſt know the quantity of 
fixed air expired. In the third place we muſt exactly 
know the proportion of oxygen contained in the fixed 
air thrown out by the breath. In the fourth place we 
muſt determine whether, by the converſion of oxygen 
into fixed air, any change is made in its bulk. For, if 
this ſhall be found to be the caſe, we ſhould be led to 
ſuppoſe an abſorption or augmentation of air when no 
ſuch thing took place. This point therefore ought to 
be determined with the utmoſt accuracy. In the fifth 
place we muſt exactly know how much azote, ſepton, 
pllogiſticaled air is contained in the atmoſphere 11 
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and likewiſe in that expired. In the ſixth place, we 
muſt be aſſured that there are no other fluids in the at- 
moſphere capable of being abſorbed by the lungs, ex- 
cepting oxygen and azote. Whether there are any 
others or not, hath not been determined. From an 
expreſſion of Dr. Fordyce, he would ſeem to be ſkeptical 
on the ſubject. * The atmoſphere (ſays he) is found 
to conſiſt of various vapours, of which air, or, as it 
* has been called, pure air, or reſpirable air, (oxygen air) 
forms at prefent about a fourth. Gas (probably fixed 
air) forms {ome part ; but the greateſt part conſiſts 
of one or more vapours, which, without any poſitive 
* gralily, brit from that indolence Thich makes mankind 
&« in their reſearches attempt to find a reſtiug place, have 
e been conſidered by many chemiſts as one individual ſpecies, 
& wder the names of plilogiſticated air, &c. In the ſe— 
venth place we ought to know what quantity of pre oxy- 
gen, unconverted into fixed air, or whether any ſuch, is 
thrown out by the breath, That a quantity of this 
kind of air is really thrown out, is probable, becauſe we 
can blow up a fire with our breath, and by a blow-pipe 
excite a molt intenſe heat, capable of melting the moſt 
refractory metals, platina excepted. It is true that the 
colipile, by the mere converſion of water into ſteam, will 
blow up a fire alſo ; though, if the acceſs of external air 
be denied, the blaſt of the eolipile will put the fire out. 
Probably the breath would do the ſame ; but even this 
cannot be accounted] a deciſive proof of the oxygen be- 
ing totally exhauſted ; for the moiſt vapour with which 
the breath abounds may extinguiſh the fire, even though 
ſome ſmall quantity of oxygen ſhould remain in it. It 
is not, however, our buſineſs at preſent to enter minutely 
into {uch diſcuſhons. From what has been already ſaid, 
it 

+ Tt is now acknowledged that common atmoſpherical air contains a portion 
of what Dr. Black and Dr. Prieſtley have called fixed air; but this portion is 
fo ſmall (not more than one fifticth part, according to Dr. Anthony Fothergill's 
Prize Dillertation, and zonc at all, according to Dr. Beddoes) J ſay, this 
proportion is fo ſmall, that we cannot ſuppoſe it to conſtitute the quantity of 
iixed air thrown out by the breath, which is very contiderable. Beſides, fixed 
airs of all others, is the moſt readily abſorbed; and, indeed, if we could admit 


of abtorption of any babs of air in the preſent eaſe, it certainly ought to be 


that of fixed air; hut where ſuch a quantity is thrown out, we cannot well 
admit of any ablorprion, 
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it is evident, that the abſorption of oxygen by the blood, 
inſtead of being indubitably eſtabliſhed, is of all things 
the molt uncertain ; the requiſites for determining it be- 
ing abſolutely beyond the inveſtigation of any perſon, 
however accurate. We may indeed, with great labour 
and trouble, determine that ſome part of the air 1s ab- 
ſorbed in breathing; but what that part is, we are un- 
able to difcover from any chemical inveſtigation. The 
opinion. of the ſimplicity of metals, and their being re- 
duced to a calx by the adheſion of oxygen, has been 
ſo implicitly, and in a manner univerſally, received, that 
it has given a new turn to phyſiology, ſo that, by a kind 
of analogical reaſoning, the human body has been re- 
duced to a mere chemical apparatus, the operations of 
which may be calculated as we can do the event of ex- 
periments in a laboratory. But, after a very long and 
tedious conteſt, Dr. Prieſtley ſeems at laſt to have over- 
thrown this doctrine of oxygenation, even in the inani— 
mate parts of the creation; ſo that we can much leſs 
apply it to the doctrines of life and animation. His 
experiments are publiſhed in the third number of 
the Medical Repoſitory, volume II, and fully demon- 
ſtrate, that, though mercury abſorbs oxygen dur- 
Ing calcination, this is not the caſe with all metals ; 
that in many caſes the oxygen will unite with other 
ſubſtances in preference to the metal, which laſt is ne- 
vertheleſs reduced to a calx as though it had united with 
the oxygen; that in many cafes the addition of weight 
gained by the calx is owing to mere water, &. He 
has likewiſe ſhown that phlogiſticated air (azote) is not 
a imple ſubſtance, as has been taught by the new che- 
miſts, but conſiſts, as well as fixed air, of an union of 
Oxygen with carbon, or at leaſt with the black matter 
of burnt bones, with which he made the experiment. 
Theſe aerial fluids therefore being fo eaſily convertible 
into one another, and the uncertainty of the changes in 
bulk which may occur in conſequence of theſe conver- 
ſions ſo great, it is impoſſible to ſay whether a portion 
of the atmoſphere in ſubſtance, 1. e. both oxygen and 
azote, 1s abſorbed, as phyſicians formerly ſuppoſed ; or 
whether 
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whether a portion of oxygen air alone be abſorbed, as Dr. 
Beddoes ſuppoſes ; or whether only the elaſtic principle 
itſelf is abſorbed, and the diminution in bulk made in 
conſequence of the converfion of oxygen into fixed air ; 

I ſay, theſe matters depend on circumſtances fo much 
beyond the reach of our ſenſes, that if we come to any 
probable concluſion upon the ſubject, it muſt be by 
analogical reaſoning from other known facts, not from 
experiments made directly upon the living body; which, 
in their own nature, mult, lways be extremely vague and 
uncertain. 


That, during the circulation, the blood charge: 


itſelf with carbonic hydrogen air, is an aſſertion which 
cannot be eaſily admitted. It has already been obſerved, 
that, by the air-pump, venous blood does not appear to 
contain any elaſtic fluid whatever; and it is alſo certain, 
that animals cannot bear any quantity of air injected 
into their veins. Dr. Girtanner himſelf tried ſevera! 

Kinds, and all of them proved fatal. Having injected a 
conſiderable quantity of oxygen air into the jugular vein of 
a dog, the animal raiſed moſt terrible outcries, breathed 
very quickly, and with the utmoſt difficulty; by little 
and little his limbs became ſtiff, he fell aſteep, and died 
in leſs than three minutes. On injecting into the vein 
of another dog a {mall quantity of phlogiſticated air, the 
animal died in twenty ſeconds. With carbonic acid gas 
{fixed air) a third dog died in a quarter of an hour. A 
fourth was killed in fix minutes by nitrous air.“ From 
theſe experiments, had no others ever been made on the 
ſubject, it ſeems very probable, that no ſpecies of air can 
be fately admitted into the blood in its elaſtic ſtate. It 
any ſuch therefore ſhould naturally be produced in the 
body, it muſt either be inſtantly thrown out, or diſcaſe 
muſt enſue. Such objections to the Doctor's theory arc 

lo natural, that we might have thought he would have 
foreſeen and provided againſt them. Inſtead of this he 
grounds the whole upon fuch ſlender evidence as could 
not be admitted in the moſt triſling matter. © An in- 
* cifion 


* Nitrous air is that ſuſſocating vapour which ariſes when aqua fortis 13 


poured upon metals. Whea taken into the lungs it deſtroys animal life mo7% 
quickly than any other ſpecies. 
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' « cifion (ſays he) was made in the jugular vein of a ſheep, 
and the blood which came from it was received into a 


2 


bottle filled with nitrous air. When the bottle was 


« half filled, it was cloſed. The blood coagulated im- 
« mediately, and a ſeparation of a great quantity of black- 
« jth ſerum took place. The day after, on opening the 
« bottle, a very ſtrong ſmell of nitrous ether (dulcified 
« ſpirit of nitre) was perceived, the nitrous air having 
« been changed 1n part into nitrous ether by the car- 
« bonic hydrogen gas of the blood. This experiment 
« proves, beyond a doubt, that the venous blood contains 
« carbonic hydrogen air; and that this air is not very in- 
« timately mixed with it, but may be expelled with the 
« preateſt caſe.” 

On reading the Doctor's account of this experiment, 
it muſt be very obvious, that, however decidedly he may 
be of opinion that it proves beyond a doubt the exiſtence 
of hydrogen air in the venous blood, yet there is not one 
ſolid reaſon, from what he ſays, for ſuppoſing any ſuch 
thing. How can any man determine from the mere 
ſmell of ſheep's blood taken out of the body of the animal, 
and mixed with a poiſonous vapour, what is the compoſi- 
tion of human blood in the living body? In the caſe 
of any ſubſtance ſuſpected to contain elaſtic air, the air- 
pump will always afford an experimentum crucis. But we 
know that venous blood does not yield any elaſtic vapour 
by the pump : if inſtead of blood, however, we ſhould 
fill a portion of vein with beer, cyder, or other fermented 
liquor, it would inſtantly diſcover, by its ſwelling up, 
that 1t really contained air in an elaſtic ſtate, If then 
from the tumefaction of the vein when filled with fer- 
mented liquor we conclude that the latter contains fixed 
air, why ſhould we not, from the non- tumefaction of it 
when filled with blood, conclude that the vital fluid 
contains no air? If Dr. Girtanner was ſo well aſſured 
that the venous blood contains hydrogen air, he ought to 
have expelled ſome of it from a portion of the blood, 
noted the difference between the blood which had loſt 
its air, and that which had not, and then, by adding the 
air to it again, reſtored the blood to its former ſtate, 
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Nothing leſs then recompoſition can prove the truth of « 
chemical analyſis; as diviſion can only be proved by 
multiplication, or multiplication by diviſion. 

From all that has been faid, we may fairly conclude, 
that no proof can be brought ſufficient to prove the ex- 
iſtence either of oxygen air or any other ſpecies of aerial 
Auid, in its elaſtic ftate, in the blood. Neither can ws 
prove that any part of the condenſable part of oxygen 
air is received by the breath in the lungs. It is, how- 
ever, probable that this condenſable part may be received 
into the ſtomach with our food; that having paſſed 
through the various channels of circulation, and arrived 
at laſt at the ſurface, it there refumes its aerial nature by 
combining, with the ſuperfluous heat of the body, and 1s 
evaporated through the pores of the ſkin by inſenſible 
perſpiration. The aerial vapour which paſles off by theſe 
pores indeed has been diſcovered to partake of the nature 
of fixed air ; but we know that this ſpecies of gas always 
contains the baſis of oxygen, being indeed compoſed of it; 
and whether the oxygen be taken into the body in its 
pure ſtate or not, the reſult would undoubtedly be the 
ſame ; for an union would be formed between it and 
the carbonic particles to be thrown off from the body 
But thus we can never ſuppoſe the bafis of oxygen or 
any other air to be a permanent part of the compoſition 
of our bodies; nor can the quantity of it be augmented 
by breathing any kind of air. The readieſt way to in- 
creaſe the quantity ſeems to be by drinking fermented 
liquors. Thus, if the body is too hot, the {uperfiuou: 
heat will have a proper ſubject to act upon, viz. the con- 
denſable part of the fixed air; and hence we may per: 
haps account for the very grateful and cooling ſenſation 
produced by drinking theſe liquors in ſome diſeaſes 
With reſpect to the exiſtence of cn hon, charcoal or hv 
drogen in the blood, it is probable that it exiſts in equal 
quantity at all times, being indeed the fundemental ma- 
terial of the whole body, and probably only a modtfica- 
tion of that d from whence man was originally taken.“ 

When 


In one of Dr. Prieſtley's papers above quoted he fays, that charcoal is en 


$ircly of vegetal“e origin; but the converſion of vegetable into animal mat- 
tens 
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When the blood therefore grows very black, when the 
teeth are covered with a black ſordes, the hands become 
foul, &c. we may ſay, indeed we too ſurely fee!, that, in 
ſuch caſes, there is a propenſity in the body to return to 
its original ſtate of diſſolution; but there is not one ſolid 
reaſon for ſuppoſing the proportion of its materials to be 
varied; that there is a collection of oxygeiz in one part, 
Hydrogen in another, or in ſhort that nature can admit of 
any ſuch diſproportion taking place. 

6. We mult now conſicfer Dr. Girtanner's account 
of the origin of animal heat, which is, that,“ during 
« the diltribution of the oxygen through the ſyſtem, 
« the heat which was united with this oxygen eſcapes ; 
hence the animal heat ;”” and, © that the great capa- 
city of the arterial blood for heat is owing to the oxygen 
© with which it is united in the Jungs.”-—This leads us 
to conſider in a more particular manner the doctrine of 
heat, a ſubje& hitherto much leſs inveſtigated than the 
importance of the ſubje& requires. What little we do 
know of this matter ſeems to be almoſt entirely owing to 
Dr. Black, who hath diſcovered ſome very remarkable 
phenomena unknown to former philoſophers. His diſ- 
covery here, as in that of fixed air, was accidental, Mak - 
ing experiments on the water of different temperatures, 
be {ound that the mixture would always be an arithme- 
tical mean betwixt the two quantities mixed. Thus, 


ON 


ter, which we daily ſee, is an undoubted proof that there cannot be any eſ- 
lential dificrence between them. Even the bones are undoubtedly produced 
trom vegetables in ſuch animals as feed upon vegetable ſubſtances ; fo that 
even the calcareous earth they contain is plainly ot vegetable origin. We may 
ſay indeed that the calcareous particles had a previous exiſtence in the vege- 
tables uled by the animal as food; but we may lay the ſame of the particles 
of the blood, fleth, horns, &c. Beſides, Dr. Prieſtley has ſhown that every 
particle of charcoal may be volatilized into inflammable air, with as great ac- 
curacy as any human experiment can be made; fo that in this caſe the calca- 
reous particles, if any tuch there were, thowed themſelves to be as much 
charcoal as the reſt. In the 74th volume of the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, 
Mr. Watt has ſhown, that dephlogiſticated ſpirit of nitre may be changed into 
the ſmoking and phlogiſticated kind by means of red-lead or magnetia alba, 
as well as by charcoal; of conſequence there can be no eſſential difference 
even there. In ſhort, ſo wonderful and multitarious are the transforming or 
metamorphoſing powers of nature, that every atteinpt to find out a fubſtancs 
upon which theſe powers cannot act, will be found altogether vain, and 
our beſt conducted and moſt plautible experiments, made with a view to dif- 
cover the ultimate compoſition or what we call the elements of bodies, vill be 
teund mere inacc ure. bungling and blunder, 
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on mixing water at 5o degrees with an equal quantity 
at 100, the temperature of the mixture would be 7; 
degrees; but if inſtead of uſing water only he took ſnow 
or ice for one of the quantities, the mixture was no lon- 
ger an arithmetical mean betwixt the two temperatures, 
but greatly below it ; ſo that a quantity of heat ſeemed 
to be totally loſt and in a manner annihilated. His at- 
tention was engaged by this unexpected phenomenon, and, 

proſecuting his experiments, he found that, when water 
was converted into ice, it really became warmer than it 
was before; and, by keeping the fluid perfectly ſtil] 
during the time that cold was applied, he was able to 
coo] it to 27 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which 
is five degrees below the freezing point; but on ſhak- 
ing this water ſo cooled, it was inſtantly converted in- 
to "ice, and the thermometer role to 32. On reverſing 
the experiment he found that mere fluidity in water is 
not ſufficient to melt ice. A conſiderable degree of 
heat is neceflary ; and even when this is previouſly gi- 
ven to the water, the whole becomes as cold as ice by 
the time that the ice is melted. The reſult of his ex- 


periments in ſhort was this: Water, when frozen, ab- 


ſorbs an hundred and thirty-five degrees of heat before 
its fluidity can be reſtored : that is, ſuppoſing a pound 
of ice at the temperature of 32 to be mixed with a 
pound of water at the temperature of 32, by adding 135 
degrees, fo that the temperature of the water is augmen- 
ted to 167, the ice will indeed be melted, but the tempe- 
rature of the whole quantity of liquid will be reduced 
to 32. In this cafe therefore the heat manifeſtly aſſumes 
two different modes of action; one in which it acts 1n- 
ternally upon the ſubſtance of the body, without being 
ſenſible to the touch, while in its other ſtate it hath no 
effect upon the internal parts, but affects bodies on the 
outſide. The former ſtate therefore the Doctor diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of /a/ent, the latter by that of /en- 
fivle heat. 

The tame theory was applied to explain the doctrine 
of evaporation, and that in the moſt deciſive and ſatis- 
lactory manner. The Doctor found, that, in the 

diſtillation 
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diſtillation of water, much more heat was communi- 
cated to that in the worm-tub of the ſtill, than could 
be ſuppoſed neceflary to raiſe the water diſtilled to 212 
degrees, which 1s the utmoſt that water can bear. In 
proſecuting the experiment he found the quantity of 
heat abſorbed by the water, when raiſed into vapour, 
truly ſurpriſing; no leſs than @ 7hovuſand degrees; an 
heat more than ſufficient to have made the whole quan- 
tity of fluid that came over red hot. Some objec- 
tions, however, were made to this theory, even by the 
Doctor's friends. Mr. Watt, particularly, though he 
could not deny the theory derived from Dr. Black's 
experiments, yet ſuggeſted one, which, had it proved 
ſucceſsful, would have overthrown the whole. It was 
this: Let water be diſtilled i vacno, where it boils with 
a heat of 97 degrees, and the operation muſt be carried 
on with much leſs fuel, and with much greater eaſe, than 
in the common mode. It was ſaid that, in this experi- 


ment, Dr. Black was equally concerned with Mr. Watt; 


but, in a perſonal converſation with the Doctor himſelf, 
he aſſured me that he had no farther concern than fore- 
telling that the experiment would not ſucceed, which it 
ſeems did not. The event was as follows: Mr. Watt, 
determining at all events to try the experiment, cauſed 
to be made a copper retort and receiver, joined together 
in one piece. In the receiver he pierced a ſmall hole, 
and, heating both retort and receiver, plunged the lattec 
into cold water. The conſequence was, that a conſide- 
rable quantity of water entered the veſſel, and was eaſily 
poured back into the retort, as a ſubject for diſtillation. 


A fire being now applied, the water was foon raiſed into 


fteam, which filled both retort and receiver, and in a 
great mealure expelled the external air. The ſmall ori- 
tice in the receiver being now cloſed, and the receiver 
itſelf plunged into cold water, the diſtillation went on 
iu vacuo ; tor, as ſoon as any of the ſteam was condenſed, 
the ſpace which it had occupied (according to Dr. 
Black one thouſand and fixty;/rx times more than the ori- 
ginal water) was become abſolutely empty, and more 
ſteam, rarefied, not by any quantity of ſenſible heat, 
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but merely by that which 1t contained in a latent ſtate, 
would occupy the place of the former. The event ot 
the experiment ſhowed the truth of Dr. Black's theory. 
The water boiled, and ſteam was raiſed as well as if 
accels had been given to the air ; but with this difference, 
that the upper part of the diſtilling veſſel was never heat. 
ed above what the hand could eaſily bear. With the 
water in the cooler it was quite otherwiſe. It became 
hot as uſual, and, by the quantity of heat it received, 
plainly demonſtrated that the vapour, though deſtitute 
of moſt of its ſenſible heat, yet contained an immenſe 
quantity in a latent ſtate. The ſaving of fuel therefore 
in the practice of diſtillation, which was Mr. Watt's ob— 
ject in making the experiment, was quite trifling, and 
not equal to the trouble of filling the retort with liquid. 
The doctrine of latent heat thus eſtabliſhed, furniſhed 
a ſolution of many phenomena which could not former- 
ly be explained in a ſatisfactory manner. Thus the 
melting of all kinds of ſubſtances was found to be owing 
to an abſorption of heat, while their condenſation was at- 
tended with the contrary. Flutdity in all cafes was ex- 
plained on the ſame principle; and the more heat that 
was ablorbed, the more fluid the matter became. Thus 
water, when in a condenſed or ſolid ſtate, abſorbs 135 
degrees of heat before it becomes fluid. A thouſand de- 
orees more convert it into vapour, and at Jait, by pal- 
ting through the intenſe heat of a glaſs-houſe furnace, it 
;s converted into a brilliant flame, and augments the 
cat of the furnace to a great degree. Hence the prac- 
tice in glaſs-houſes of throwing water into the aſh-hole, 
tie vapour of which, by paſſing through the burning 
zac, makes the furnace much hotter than it was. In a 
ſimilar manner were explained the phenomana of cryſtal— 
Nzation, the ductility of metals, the heat produced by 
hammering them, and the hardneſs produced by the ope- 
:ation, as well as the operation of annealing, & c. Onc 
other phenomenon, a very curious one, ſhall be noticed, 
on account of its being connected with the ſubject of this 
treatiſe. It is this : Let a {mall veſſel filled with vitri- 
clic ether he rut into a larger one of water, and both 
included 
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included in the receiver of an air- pump. On exhauſt- 
ing the air, the ether boils, and 1s converted into va- 
pour, while the water freezes., This ſhows that heat 
does not always act equally upon ſurrounding bodies, but 
has a tendency to enter {ome in preference to others; 
and from other experiments it appears, that this pro- 
perty has a conſiderable connexion with the denſity of the 
bodies concerned. 

Thus one ſtep was gained, and it was univerſally ad- 
mitted that heat, in ſome caſes, entered bodies, and in 
others was thrown out of them ; but now the queſtion 
arole, What 1s heat ; and by what laws 15 it regulated, 
or from what ſource is it derived? Here Dr. Black 
himſelf was at a loſs ; for, as he ſuppoſed cold to be a 
mere non-entity, and only to conſiſt in a comparatively 
{maller degree of heat, ſome phenomena occurred which 
would not eafily admit of ſolution upon ſuch an hypo- 
theſis. With theſe Dr. Black did not meddle much, 
but others were bolder. Dr. Irving, Profeſſor of Che- 
miſtry at Glaſgow, undertook to explain the whole myſtery 
of latent heat upon the ſingle principle of attraction. 
One of the moſt puzzling phenomena in the way of Dr. 
Black's theory had been, that in ſome caſes heat and cold 
ſecmed to repel each other, and a very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this was, that, in the morning, a little before 
lunriſe, when the rays of light paſs through the atmoſ- 
phere, a little above the ſurface of the earth, the air then 
becomes manifeſtly colder than even at midnight. Dr. 


Irving's explanation of this was, that that the ſun's rays 


altrafted heat from the atmoſphere, and thus rendered it 
colder. Such at leaſt was the explanation given in an 
inaugural diſſertation by Dr. Cleghorn, one of Dr. Ir- 
ving's ſcholars ; for the Doctor himſelf delivered his 
opinions only to them. In other caſes he ſuppoſed that 
different ſubſtances had different capacilies for receiving 
heat; and, of conſequence, ſhould the form, or rather 
the internal conſtitution, of the body be changed, the capa- 
ii of it for receiving heat muſt alſo be changed; and as 
an attraction ſubſiſts, or is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, between 
heat and all other ſubſtances, it is plain that while this 

attraction 
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attraction ſubſiſts, if the capacity of any ſubſtance for 
receiving heat be augmented, it will imbibe much more 
than it would have done had its former conſtitution re- 
mained. Thus water in its liquid ſtate contains a cer— 
tain quantity of heat; we may therefore ſay that water 
has a capacity for receiving heat equal to one to ten, or 
what we pleaſe. Vapour has a capacity for containing 
heat ten times greater than water. Water therefore, 
when converted into vapour, will imbibe ten times the 
quantity of heat that the water contains ; and, again, on 
being re-converted into water, the capacity becoming 
what it was before, the ſuperfluous quantity muſt be 
thrown out, as in Dr. Black's experiments. In like 
manner, when a meta] is melted by the fire, the capacity 
of it for receiving heat is changed: of conſequence a 
great quantity is imbibed, and again expelled by the 
change of capacity which takes place on its becoming 
ſolid; and thus, from the change of capacity, in differ- 
ent ſubſtances, every phenomenon was ſolved. 

This doctrine of capacities did not give general fatis- 
faction. Dr. Black himſelf ſaid of it, that it was nei— 
ther provable nor ingenious;* notwithſtanding which, it 
continued to be received, and even very generally adop- 
ted. Dr. Crawford, fo well known for his writings on 
this ſubject, has adopted the idea, and Dr. Girtanner, in 
the paſlage above quoted from him, appears to be of the 
lame opinion. The doctrine, however, had ſeveral op- 
ponents, among whom were the Monthly Reviewers. 
In their account of Nicholſon's Firſt Principles of Che— 
miſtry, they expreſs themſelves in the following manner 
We only with, that, in the doctrine of heat, he had 
* avoided, which he might eaſily have done, Dr. Craw- 
* tord's idea of bodies having different capacilies for 
heat. In the melting of ice, for inſtance, a quan- 
* tity of heat is abſorbed, without any increaſe of the 
* temperature, that is, without making the water ſenfi— 
'* biy warmer than the ice before its liquefaction; which 

«© 18 

* Theſe words are to be found in the M. S. Copies of his lectures circulated 


at Edinburgh. Dr, Black himfelf never publiſhed any thing to the world up- 
„o the tubzect. 
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*© is ſaid to be owing to the water having a greater ca- 
«« pacity for heat, or being able to V more of it, than 
« the ice; and, in like manner, when converted into 
vapour, its capacity is further increaſed, or it can hold 
« more ſtill. This appears to us a very unchemical, and 
« 4 very inadequate idea of the matter: for, admitting 
« water to have a greater capacity than ice, how 1s the 
change from one ſtate to the other to be effected? 
„Can the properties which a body is found to poſleſs, 
« after a change has taken place, be aſſigned as a cauſe 
* of the change itſelf? Or will it be faid, that the heat 
« firſt enlarges the capacity, and then hides itſelf in that 
capacity ſo enlarged? We ſhould think it much bet- 
* ter to lay, conlonantly with the phenomena of other 
* combinations in chemiſtry, that a certain quantity of 
heat, uniting with the ice, firſt //queftes it, as a certain 
© quantity of acid only neutralizes an alkali ; that if 


any ſurplus quantity mult be introduced, that ſurplus, 


* remianing tree and uncombined, mult act and be ſen- 
* ſible as heat in the one caſe, and acid other ; and that 
different bodies require different quantities of heat or 
acid to be combined with them, tor producing the 
changes in Queſtion.” * 

Thus the Reviewers, as well as others, reaſoned #2 pri- 
£7, and ſeveral facts were adduced to prove that no ſuch 
changes 1a Capacity could take place. But however 
ſtrong the arguments adduced, or however plain the ex 
periments might be, little or no notice was taken Fen, 
and tae enlargement or diminution of capbacilies has been 
repeated, lcemngly by rote, trom one author to another, 
without the leaſt inquiry or inveſtigation. Dr. Girtan- 
ner indeed ſays that“ the oxygen united with the arte- 
ral blood in the lungs” is the cauſe of the great capacity 
of tie arterial blood for heat. But this is aſſigning a 
very doubttul cavic for a very doubtful effect. He 
ougiit to have proved in the firſt place that arterial blood 
re ly has this capacity; for its being Voter than the 
W990 of the veins, only ſhews that it parts with more 

cat to ſurrounding bodies than venous blood does; 
X which. 
* Monthly Review, for 2790, p. 165 
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\ which is a proof that it contains 4% heat, if there be any 


difference, than that of the veins. But the truth is, that 
the capacity for containing heat depends neither on the 
oxygenation nor hydrogenation of a fluid, but upon its 
denſity. The more fluid and the more eaſily expanſi- 
ble into vapour that any ſubſtance is, the greater quan- 
tity of heat it is capable of containing, and vice verſa, 
This has been fully aſcertained by Mr. William Jones, 
an Engliſh clergyman, whoſe obſervations on the gene- 
rally received ſyſtem of philoſophy contain many parti- 
culars worthy of attention. From his experiments 1t ap- 
pears that a piece of red-hot iron, thrown into water, 
imparts much leſs ſegſible heat to it, and is itſelf much 
more effectually quenched, than by throwing it into an 
equal quantity of quick-filver of the ſame temperature 
with the water. As the quick-filver therefore becomes 
much hotter to the touch than water does upon throw- 


ing a piece of red-hot iron into it, and as the iron itſelf is 


much more imperfectly quenched by the metal than by 
the water, it follows that the latter 1s capable of contain- 
ing much more heat than the former. But ſuch experi- 
ments are not applicable to the blood. Though that of the 
arteries may be ſomewhat hotter than the venous blood. 
yet the reaſon is obvious. The heat is communicated 
directly to the arterial blood in the lungs ; but during 
the circulation a part of 1t evaporates, and the farther 
diſtant any part 1s from the lungs, the more cool will 
the vital fluid be, without regard to any alteration of 
capacity, which indeed never can be ſhown to exit. 

But the moſt deciſive experiments againſt any ſup— 


poſed alteration in the capacities of bodies for contain- 


ing heat are thoſe lately tried by Count Rumford, and 
related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1798. Ht: 
attention to this ſubject was engaged by obſerving the 
great degree of heat acquired by a braſs gun during the 
time of boring it,* and ſtill more by the 1ntenfe hcat 
(much greater than that of boiling water) of the metal— 
lic chips ſeparated from it by the borer, From a con#- 

deratior 


Count Rumford was ſuperintendant of boring the cannon in the work 
Mops of the military hoſpital at Munich, 
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deration of theſe things he was naturally led to the fol- 
lowing inquiries. Whence comes the heat actually 
« produced in this mechanical operation? Is it furniſh- 
« ed by the metallic chips which are ſeparated by the 
« borer from the ſolid maſs of metal? If this were the 
« caſe, then, according to the modern doctrine of caloric, 
* the capacity for heat of the parts of the metal ſo redu- 
« ced to chips, ought not only to be changed, but the 
« change undergone by them be ſufficiently great to ac- 
« count for all the heat produced. But no ſuch change 


had taken place; for I found, that by taking equal 


« quantities by weight of theſe chips, and of thin ſlips of 
e the ſame block of metal, ſeparated by means of a fine 
« ſaw, and putting them at the ſame temperature, that 
« of boiling water, and putting them into equal quanti- 
« ties of cold water (that is to ſay, at 59+ of Fahrenheit) 
the portion of water into which the chips were put, 
was not, to all appearance, heated either leſs or more 
« than the other portion in which the ſlips were put.“ 
From this experiment, ſeveral times repeated with the 
{ame reſult, Count Rumford inferred, that the heat 
could not poſſibly have been furniſhed at the expenſe of 
the latent heat of the metallic chips. He then proceed- 
ed to aſcertain © how much heat was actually generated 
by friction, when a blunt ſteel borer being fo forcibly 
«© ſhoved (by means of a ſtrong ſcrew) againſt the bottom 
of the bore of the cylinder, [of the machine in uſe} 
that the preſſure againſt it was equal to the weight of 
about ten thouſand Ib. avoirdupois, the cylinder 
being turned round on its axis (by the power of horſ- 
es) at the rate of about thirty-two times in a minute.” 
In this experiment the metallic duſt or ſcaly matter de- 
tached from the cylinder by the borer weighed only 837 
grains troy; but, ſays the author, * Is it poſſible that 
* the very conſiderable quantity of heat produced in this 
** experiment (a quantity which actually raiſed the 
temperature of above 113 Ib. of gun- metal at leaſt 70 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and which of 
* courle would have been capable of melting 6 lbs. of 
ice, or making near five pounds of ice-cold water to 
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ce boil) could have been furniſhed by fo inconſiderable 4 
" * quantity of metallic duſt, and this merely in conſe— 

e quence of a change of its capacity for heat? As the 
bh weight of this metallic duſt (837 grains troy) amoun- 
* ted to no more than one 948th part of that of the 
* cylinder, it muſt have loſt no lels than 948 degrees of 
* heat to have been able to raiſe the temperature of the 
cylinder one degree; and conſequently it mult have 
given off more than fxiy-ſex thouſand, three hundred and 
*© /ixty degrees of heut to have produced the effects which 
„were actually found to have been produced in tins 
„experiment.“ 

It was next conſidered whether the air did not con- 
tribute to the generation of this heat; and our author 
determined that this could not be the caſe; becauſe the 
quantity of heat generated was not ſenſibly diminiſhed 
when the free accels of air was prevented. From ano- 
ther experiment it appeared that the generation of the 
heat was neither prevented nor retarded by keeping ths 
apparatus immerſed in water. Here the friction gene- 
rated ſo much heat, that in one hour the temperature of 
ihe water ſurounding the cylinder was raiſed from 60 to 
107 degrees of Fahrenheit. In half an hour more it was 
raiſed to 142; at the end of two hours to 178; at two 
hours 20 minutes to 200; and in two hours and a half 
it boiled.“ On the whole, Count Rumtord concludes, 
that © the quantity of heat, produced equably by the 
friction of the blunt borer againſt the bottom of the 
* hollow metallic cylinder, was greater than that produced 
* equably in the combuſtion of me wax candles, each 
* three quarters of an inch diameter, all burning at the 
fame time with a clear, bright lame.” From all theic 
experiments, however, our author does not draw any Ccr- 
tain concluſion. “ What is heat? (fays he.) Is there 
* any ſuch thing as an zgnecus fluid ? Is there any 
ih thing that can with propriety be called ca/oric ® The 
heat produced, in the author's experiments, by the 
friction of two metallic ſurfaces, was not furniſhed by 
% {mal} particles of metal, detached from the larger ſolid 


| „on 
The quantity was two gallone and a quart, wine meaſure. 
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« on their being rubbed together. It was not ſupplied 
« by the air, becauſe the machinery in three experiments 
« was kept under water, and the acceſs of atmoſpherical 
air completely prevented. It was not turniſhed by the 
« water which ſurrounded the machinery, becauſe this 
« water was continually receiving heat from the machi— 
e nery and could not at the ſame time be giving to and 
receiving heat from the fame body; and becauſe 
< there was no chemical decompoſition of any part of 


„ this water.” At laſt he obſerves, that the ſource of 


this heat, whatever it is, muſt evidently be 1nexhaul\- 
tible, adding, that“ any thing, which any νποννa ι‚ body, 

* or ſyſtem of bodies, can continue to furnith without /7- 
© mitation, cannot poſſibly be a mareria! ſub/laice ; and 
* it appears to me to be extremely difficult, if not quite 
** impottible, to form any diſtinct idea of any thing ca- 
* pable of being excited and communicated, in the man- 
«© ner the heat was excited and communicated in theſe 
experiments, except it be MOTION.” 

On this laſt paragraph, however, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that the whole force of the argument reſts upon 
an igſiuuation, that the cylinder and borer were 7uſulated, 
or cut off trom all communication with any other ma- 
terial ſubſtance. Had this been the caſe, then no doubt 
it would follow that an endleſs ſupply of any thing mate- 
rial could not be furniſhed by them; but if, as Dr. 
Bocrhaave and many other learned and intelligent per- 
{ons have ſuppoſed, fire be an element univerſally pre- 
tent, and which becomes ſenſible to the touch only in 
conlequence of a particular mode of action, it will fol- 
low, that no ſubſtance in nature can be 71ſ#/ated with 
relpeCt to it; but, in whatever place, and for whatever 
length of time: any ſubſtance ſhall be affected in ſuch a 


manner as to agitate this fluid, there we ſhall perceive a 


production of heat without limitation, even though heat 


itſelf be no more than the action of a fluid cflcntially 
material, though inviſible to us. 


Conſiderations of this Kind occurred long ago to the 
writer of this treatiſe, when by the nature of ls employ- 
ment it was neceſſary for him to ſpeculate upon theſe 

ſubjects. 
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ſubjects. Tt could not then but appear to him that tle 
thavey of Dr. Black was far ſuperior to any that had 


been dubliſhed. The opinion of thoſe who ſuppoſed 


fire to conſiſt in the vibratory motion of the paticles of 
ſolid bodies, ſeemed altogether untenable. It is impoſ- 
fible to explain the phenomena of heat upon ordinary 
mechanical principles, becauſe, with reſpect to all ter- 
reſtrial ſubſtances, heat conſtantly appears as an agent, 
while they are merely paſſive; and no man can explain 
the nature of a cauſe from its effect. Thus one of the 
moſt obvious effects of heat is expan/ton, or enlargement 
of bulk, in ſuch bodies as are heated. But if from this 
fact we infer that the parts of elementary fire are repul- 
ſive of one another, our reaſoning is certainly erroneous. 
In like manner, when we are not ſenſible of heat, we 
are not authoriſed to conclude that it 1s not preſent ; 

for Dr. Black has demonſtrated that it may be preſent 


in very great quantity, though indiſcoverable either by 
our ſenſes or by a thermometer. 


But, with regard to the theory publiſhed by Dr. 
Black himſelf, it is evident that, though one part of it 
reſts on the folid baſis of experiment, the other is foun- 
ded entirely upon hypotheſis, and that too an hypothe- 
ſis which cannot admit of being proved by any experi- 
ment, viz. that cod is a mere negative, and hath no real 
exiſtence in nature. Among many phenomena which 
militate againſt this opinion, the following experi— 
ment of M. Geoffrey ſeems to be the moſt remark- 
able. He took a {mall baſon filled with water, and ſet 
it on a ſupport in the middle of a large tub of water, 
in ſuch a manner that the temperature of the water in. 
the tub might communicate itſelf to that in the baſon. 
This being aſcertained by a thermometer placed in the 
baſon, he threw a quantity of burning coals into the 
tub. The effect of this, on the ſuppoſition that cold is 
a mere privation of heat, ought to have been, that the 
heat of the coals, communicated to the water in the 
large tub, would in a thort time pervade the ſmall ba- 
fon, and affect the thermometer there. The latter 
would therefore riſe ; but inſtead of this it fell ſeveral 
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degrees before it began to riſe; for which it doth not 


| appear that any other reaſon can be aſſigned than that 


the cold is partly repelled by the heat of the coals, 
and therefore, entering into the ſmall baſon of water, it 
cauſes the thermometer to ſink previous to its rif- 
ing. To the ſame purpoſe we may urge the phenome- 
non already taken notice of, viz. that the ſun's rays, 
when paſſing at ſome diſtance above the ſurface of the 
earth, cool the lower part of the atmoſphere. The na- 
tural ſolution is, that the heat of the ſun partly repels 
the cold downwards; and as for the doctrine of attrac?- 
ing heat from the atmoſphere, Count Rumford has ſhown 
that this does not happen in a caſe where we might with 
much more probability expect it; not to mention the 
violence done to the common perceptions of mankind 
by ſuppoſing the ſun's rays, which are moſt evidently 
the {ource of heat, to have any occaſion to attract heat 
from the atmoſphere or any thing elle. 

Laſtly, with regard to the capacities of bodies for con- 
taining heat, the doctrine appears to involve a radical 
error, of ſuch enormous magnitude, that it is impoſſible 
to make any thing of it. This 1s no leſs than con- 
ſounding the heat which flows out from bodies with 
that which they contain as an eſſential part of their 
compoſition, and which they cannot emit without being 
changed into ſome other form. Thus the capacity of 
aqueous vapour for containing heat, according to Dr. 
Black, is 1000 degrees; yet without decompoſing the 
vapour 1t would have been 1mpoſſible to have known 
this; for vapour 1s often extremely cold to the touch, 
and a thermometer immerſed in it will ſink greatly. 
In ſhort, all that we can know about the capacity of 
bodies for retaining heat is, that they either continue to 
abſorb it, or we may continue to force it into them, till 
they be reduced to vapour. It is doubtful whether 
they can receive more; for ſrom the experiment with 
Papin's digeſter, formerly mentioned, it appears that the 
additional quantity of heat, which the water was made 
to receive, very quickly left it as ſoon as the ſteam had 
room to expand. | 

But, 
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But, to come to a concluſion upon this ſubject: I! 
we will inveitigate the nature of heat, we muſt do it as 
in other caſes, viz. by making the ign⁰eo us find, caloric, 
or what we pleaſe to call it, the object of our ſenſes; for 
we cannot reaſon fairly, or indeed come to any rational 
concluſion at all, by doing otherwiſe. In this inveſti— 
gation it is neceſſary to attend to the particulars men- 
tioned by Count Rumford. The fluid muſt be om- 
nipreſent in its nature, infinite in its quantity, and equa- 
ble, uniform and inceſſant in its action; as far as theſe 
cpithets can be applied to any material being. There 
are only two fluids which we know that can anſwer to 
theſe characteriſtics. The one is the light of the fun, 
which pervades all the celeſtial fpaces ; the other the 
electric fluid, which penetrates every terreſtial ſubſtance. 
Both of theſe produce heat, unlimited in quantity, as 
well as in duration, provided their action be continually 
kept up. The mode in which both produce heat is ex- 
actly the fame, viz. by converging into a focus ; and 
the greater the quantity, the greater 15 the heat, and that 
without any limitation either as to intenfity or duration, 
With regard to the ſolar rays, it has long been known 
that by concentration tiey would produce heat; never- 
theleſs it was unaccountably doubted whether the rays 
themſelves were the matter of heat. One objection to 
this was, that on the tops of high mountains the air i“ 
excec(dingiy cold, though the ſun ſhines very bright. 
But this objection was founded upon an crroneous notion 
that, wherever the matter of heat exiſts, there we muſt 
feel it; which doth not follow any more than that 
whercver air cxiſts there we muſt feel a wind blowing 
upon us. Hind is air in motion, and heat is a mor? 
{ubtile fluid in motion. One demonſtration of this is, 
that, on the tops of the higheſt mountains, a burning 
lens or mirror will ſet fire to combuſtible bodies as read 
ly as in the vallies at the foot of them. Neither ha 
heat, properly ſo called, and thing to do with air. The 
focus of a burning. glass will heat bodies i Vario as wel! 
as in the open air; and Sir Iſaac Newton has obſerved. 
tuat if a thermometer be included in the vacuum of ai: 

alr- pump, 
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air-pump, it will acquire the temperature of the room 
nearly in the ſame time that another will when included 
in a ſimilar glaſs without any exhauſtion, 

The ſcience of electricity is but of late date; and 
moſt violent and hypothetical diſputes have taken 
place concerning the nature of the fluid. Its luminous 
and burning properties naturally led a number of people 
to ſuppoſe that it was elementary fire; but this was op- 
poſed by others with as much violence as if there had 
been ſomething criminal in the ſuppoſition. The op- 
poſition, however, was founded upon the ſame error with 
that about the ſolar light. It was imagined that wher- 
ever elementary fire exiſted, there heat muſt be felt; and 
it was efpecially urged, that electricity, though 1t pro- 
duced light, did not produce any heat, except when it 
exploded with ſuch violence as to penetrate the internal 
ſubſtance of bodies, agitating their particles, and by this 
agitation producing heat. It has now, however, been 
found, that the electric aura, as it is called, when made 
to converge in great quantity to the point of a needle, 
will heat it to ſuch a degree as to ſet fire to gun- powder. 
This ſhows that heat is occaſioned by the conver- 
gence of this fluid to a focus, and to its divergence from 
it. In the focal point, heat will always take place. 
From the experiments of Haukſbee, Beccaria and Prieſt- 
ley, it likewiſe appears, that electricity will render tranſ- 
parent the molt opaque bodies, ſuch as ſealing-wax, 
pitch, &c. which even the moſt intenſe light of the ſun 
cannot do. As to the intenſity of the heat produced 
by it, experiments have ſhown, that it cannot be ex- 
ceeded even by that of the moſt powerful mirror. Glo- 
bules of gold have been vitrified, platina melted, and 
the moſt inſuſible ſubſtances reduced to glaſs, by means 
of the electric thock. From ſo many evidences, there- 
tore, it anpears to me impoſſible to conclude otherwiſe 
chan that the light of the ſun and the electric fluid are 
the ſame thing; and, according to the different modes 
in which they act, they produce the phenomena of heat 
and light in all their varieties, beſides a multitude of 
ther effects of which we cannot have any perception. 
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We may indeed, if we pleaſe, ſuppoſe that ſome other 
thing exiſts which is heat itſelf, and that the light or 
electric fluid ſets in motion, attracts, repels, or acts 
otherwiſe upon this unknown ſomething ; juſt as it 
comes into our heads to fabricate our ſyſtem. But, until 
our ſenſes can diſcover in ſome way or other this hidden 


ſubſtance, reaſon will always fuggeft that it has no exiſ- 


tence. We may ſay that without ſuch a ſuppoſition we 
cannot ſolve the phenomena of heat. But do we ever 
expect to ſolve theſe phenomena; or do we know all 
that the ſolar light and electric fluid can perform? It 
we do not know what they can do, neither do we know 
what they cannot; and the invention. of other fluids 
muſt be accounted not only chimerical but uſeleſs. 
But, to be more particular: on the ſubject of heat 
people have embarraſſed themſelves more with philoſo- 
phical reveries than by any real difficulty, and rendered 
the matter more obſcure than nature has made it. We 
have already obſerved, that by the convergence of light, 
or of electricity, heat is always produced. Here we can 
ſee the mode in which the fluid acts, viz. firſt by cox- 
derging, and then diverging. When the light falls upon 
a ſolid body, it is evident, that if it be allowed to flow 
out as eafily as it flows in, no internal agitation of the 
parts, or of any fluid contained in them, can take place, 
Tranſparent bodies therefore are never heated. Again, 
it the light be not allowed to enter the ſubſtance of a 
body, but is entirely reflected, the body cannot be heat- 
ed; and hence it is very difficult to melt a poliſhed 
metal even by a ſtrong burning-glals. M. Macquer's 
burning mirror, which vitrified flints, could not melt 
fiiver. But, when the light falls upon a body capable 
of allowing it to enter its ſubſtance, at the fame time 
that it cannot get out without difficulty, it is plain that 
the force of the fluid will be exerted in order to over- 
come that difficulty ; the body will be expanded in all 
directions; the fluid will be thrown cut in the fame 
manner, and the more that the internal action of the 
light prevails over that power by which the parts of thc 
body cohere, the more will the phenomena of heat be 
perceptible. Again, 
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Again, let us ſuppoſe that the etherial fluid enters the 
ſubſtance of any body capable of being dilated to a great 
degree, it is equally plain that the action of the fluid 
muſt for ſome time be directed only upon the internal 
parts, and conſequently will be imperceptible on the 
outſide. This then is called /aten? heat; and where the 
preſſure on the outfide balances that on the inſide no 
heat will be perceptible to the touch. But by whatever 
means this balance 1s broken, heat will inſtantly be per- 
ceptible ; and experiments ſhow that the balance may 
be broken either by an increaſe of cold or heat. Thus, 
in the caſe of water, the internal preſſure remains equal 
to the external, until the fluid is cooled to a few degrees 
below 32. The balance 1s then broken, and the inter- 
nal action prevails; a quantity of what is called ſenfib/e 
heat eſcapes, and the water is converted into ice. Again, 
at the temperature of 32, little or none of the water eva- 
porates ; but by the addition of heat, by which the in- 
ternal action of the ſubtile fluid we ſpeak of becomes 
greater than the external, the water 1s converted into 
vapour ; and it is remarkable that the ſame effe& takes 
place on greatly augmenting the degree of cold ; for the 
evaporation from ice, even in froſty weather, is found to 
be very conſiderable. 

On the whole, from innumerable experiments it ap- 
pears, that there exiſts in nature a certain inviſible fluid, 
by the action of which, when diverging from a centre, 
heat is produced in the central point. By a certain other 
power this diverging force is limited, ſo that in ſome 
caſes it is not perceptible beyond the ſurface of the body 
in which it acts, and then it is called /atent heat. In 
other caſes it is perceptible in a certain degree, and the 
degree in which it is perceptible hath been called the 
temperature or ſenſible heat of the body. On mixing dit- 
ferent ſubſtances together it is found, that very often 
the proportions between the external and internal actions 
are varied. This has been already obſerved, when giv— 
ing an account of Dr. Black's diſcovery of „ent heat, 
viz. that when ſnow and warm water are mixed together 
the temperature of the mixture differs very conſiderably 

from 
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from the arithmetical mean between the temperatures of 
the two ſubſtances employed. Dr. Crawford proſecuted 
the experiment further, and found that there were few 
ſubſtances which, on being mixed, did not ſhew a tempe- 
rature different from that of the arithmetical mean be- 
tween the temperatures of the two originally employed. 
This difference he untortunately uſed as the foundation of 
a rule for determinining the capacities of different ſubſtan 
ces for containing heat, and upon this erroneous princi- 
ple has raiſed a ſuperſtructure, which upon no occaſion 
can be of ſervice to ſcience, but muſt always produce 
obſcurity and confuſion wherever it is introduced. 
With regard to the power which ſets bounds to the 
expanſion of the fluid acting as heat, it is natural to 
think that it can be no other than the ſame fluid acting 
in a contrary direction, or from a circumference towards 
a centre ; and thus we ſhall always find that the ſame 
fluid, by limiting its own operations, may produce thoſe 
phenomena which have been hitherto deemed ſo diffi- 
cult of explanation. In what manner this limitation is 
in all cafes effected, or indeed in any caſe, we cannot 
pretend to explain. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
wherever there is a perpetual eflux of any thing, there 
mult be alſo a perpetual %u at the {ame time, and in 
proportion to the one the other will be. Theſe two are 
directly contrary to one another, and, as we ſuppoſe the 
fluid to be univerſal, it is evident, that if any part of it 
be put in motion in a particular direction, the reſt will 
preſs towards that part where the motion is, in order to 
Keep up the equilibrium. Hence we may eafily account 
for the heat produced by percuſſion or by friction. By 
hammering a piece of iron, as Dr. Black juſtly obſerves, 
the fluid is forced out from between the parts of the 
metal. The emiſſion of this fluid in all directions is 
heat itſelt; and no ſooner is one quantity thrown out than 
another ſupplies its place with great rapidity, and ſo on, 
until the preſſure of the reſt in ſome way or other coun- 
teracts the emiſſion of any more, and the heat ccaſcs. 
Juſt fo with friction. The heat produced by it is al— 
ways in proportion to the prefſure employed. by this 
preſſur 
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F preſſure the parts of the two ſubſtances are forced into 
' ſuch cloſe contact, that an agitation and emiſſion of the 
fluid pervading their ſubſtance takes place. This agi- 
tation, as we have already noticed, is heat itſelf, and, as 
long as the friction is continued, more and more heat 
will be produced, without any limitation, as Count Rum- 
ford has obſerved. 

Some bodies have a greater diſpoſition than others to 
emit this ſubtile fluid; and theſe we ſay are naturally 
of a warmer temperature than others. The 7emperature 
is nothing elſe than the efflux of the fluid from them, 
continually kept up by the action of the ſurround— 
ing fluid. By mixture with different ſubſtances the 
temperatures of various bodies may be changed; by 
ſome the influx, and by others the efflux, may be aug- 
mented. In the former caſe we ſay the body becomes 
colder, in the latter hotter, than before; and in not a 
few caſes the agitation of the fluid becomes ſo great that 
the matter actually takes fire. In all theſe caſes, how- 
ever, we can diſcover nothing more than the bare 
fact, that ſo and ſo is the caſe. We know that the 
bodies do grow hot by the convergence of the etherial 
fluid towards them, and its emiſſion from them; but 
why it ſhould converge or diverge we know not. 

Thus much with regard to heat in general. We muſt 
next conſider another fluid which has very generally been 
accounted the ſource and fountain of heat, viz. ar. 
This 1s indeed ſo much the fource of heat in all our 
Operations, that it was natural to think it the only one 
but experiments have now determined that air itſelf 
is a mere creature of heat and light ;* for, by em- 
ploying theſe in a proper manner, airs or gaſes of all 
kinds have been produced. Thus, by expoſing water in 
a glaſs veſſel for ſome time to the rays of the ſun, a 
quantity of very pure oxygen air may be obtained ; by 
concentrating the ſun's rays upon charcoal, inflammablc 
ar may be had; and by diſtilling, with a ſtrong heat, 
ſubſtances of various kinds, we may obtain a great va- 
rity of aerial vapours. From all this we may reaſona- 

bly 


Dr. Prieſtley thinks water is an MHuntial in the compoſition of air. 
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from the arithmetical mean between the temperatures of 
the two ſubſtances employed. Dr. Crawford proſecuted 
the experiment further, and found that there were few 
ſubſtances which, on being mixed, did not ſhew a tempe- 
rature different from that of the arithmetical mean be- 
tween the temperatures of the two originally employed. 
This difference he unfortunately uſed as the foundation of 
a rule for determinining the capacities of different ſubſtan. 
ces for containing heat, and upon this erroneous princi- 
ple has raiſed a ſuperſtructure, which upon no occaſion 
can be of ſervice to ſcience, but muſt always produce 
_ obſcurity and confuſion wherever it is introduced. 
With regard to the power which ſets bounds to the 
expanſion of the fluid acting as heat, it is natural to 
think that it can be no other than the ſame fluid acting 
in a contrary direction, or from a circumference towards 
a centre; and thus we ſhall always find that the ſame 
fluid, by limiting its own operations, may produce thoſe 
phenomena which have been hitherto deemed fo diffi- 
cult of explanation. In what manner this limitation 1s 
in all cafes effected, or indeed in any caſe, we cannot 
pretend to explain. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
wherever there is a perpetual eflux of any thing, there 
mult be alſo a perpetual u at the fame time, and in 
proportion to the one the other will be. Theſe two are 
directly contrary to one another, and, as we ſuppole the 
fluid to be univerſal, it is evident, that if any part of it 
be put in motion in a particular direction, the reſt will 
preſs towards that part where the motion is, in order to 
keep up the equilibrium. Hence we may eaſily account 
for the heat produced by percuſſion or by friction. By 
hammering a piece of iron, as Dr. Black juſtly obſerves, 
. the fluid 1s forced out from between the parts of the 
metal. The emiſſion of this fluid in all directions is 
heat itſelt; and no ſooner is one quantity thrown out than 
another ſupplies its place with great rapidity, and to on, 
until the preſſure of the reſt in ſome way or other coun- 
teracts the emiſſion of any more, and the heat ceaſcs. 
Tuſt fo with friction. The heat produced by it is al— 
ways in proportion to the preſſure employed. By this 
preſſurs 
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preſſure the parts of the two ſuhſtances are forced into 

ſuch cloſe contact, that an agitation and emiſſion of the 
fluid pervading their ſubſtance takes place. This agi- 
tation, as we have already noticed, is heat itſelf, and, as 
long as the friction is continued, more and more heat 
will be produced, without any limitation, as Count Rum- 
ford has obſerved. 

Some bodies have a greater diſpoſition than others to 
emit this ſubtile fluid ; and theſe we ſay are naturally 
of a warmer temperature than others. The 7emperature 
is nothing elſe than the efflux of the fluid from them, 
continually kept up by the action of the ſurround— 
ing fluid. By mixture with different ſubſtances the 
temperatures of various bodies may be changed ; by 
ſome the influx, and by others the efflux, may be aug- 
mented. In the former caſe we ſay the body becomes 
colder, in the latter hotter, than before ; and in not a 
fe caſes the agitation of the fluid becomes ſo great that 
the matter actually takes fire. In all theſe caſes, how- 
ever, we can diſcover nothing more than the bare 
fact, that ſo and ſo is the caſe. We know that the 
bodies do grow hot by the convergence of the etherial 
fluid towards them, and its emiſſion from them; but 
why it ſhould converge or diverge we know not. 

Thus much with regard to heat in general. We muſt 
next conſider another fluid which has very generally been 
accounted the ſource and fountain of heat, viz. dir. 
This 1s indeed ſo much the fource of heat in all our 
operations, that it was natural to think it the only one; 
but experiments have now determined that air itſelf 
is a mere creature of heat and light ;* for, by em- 
ploying theſe in a proper manner, airs or gaſes of all 
kinds have been produced. Thus, by expoſing water in 
a glaſs veſſel for ſome time to the rays of the ſun, a 
quantity of very pure oxygen air may be obtained ; by 
concentrating the ſun's rays upon charcoal, inflammablc 
ar may be had ; and by diſtilling, with a ſtrong heat, 
ſubſtances of various kinds, we may obtain a great va- 
ricty of aerial vapours. From all this we may reaſona- 

bly 
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bly conclude that heat, attached to ſome other ſub. 
ſtance, diffolved in it in ſuch a manner as to become 
inviſible, forms the ſubſtance of air. Heat thereſore 
being the agent in the compoſition of air, it is reaſona. 
ble to ſuppoſe thac it is the agent in its decompoſition 
alſo, or in its transformation from one ſpecies to 
another, of which the converſion of oxygen into fixed 
air by combuſtion is an inſtance. When air 1; 
taken into the lungs the blood is warmed by the 
action of that inviſible fluid, which has already given 
elaſticity to the air. In conſequence of a conſidera- 
ble quantity of this fluid being then converted from 
a latent into a ſenſible ſlate, part of the elaſtic principle 
mult be loſt, and the air diminiſhed in bulk. The rea- 
fon why this muſt conſtantly take place is, that part of 
the heat evaporates from the ſurface of the body, during 
the courſe of circulation. Were it not fo, the quantity 
thrown out by the lungs would be exactly equal to that 
which the blood received, and conſequently there could 
be no diminution between the bulk of the air expired 
and that which was inſpired ; but, on account of the 
waſte juſt mentioned, the blood muſt always receive 
ſomewhat more than it gives out by the breath, Thus, 
while the air we breathe continues the ſame, and the or- 
ganization of the body 1s not changed, the natural ope- 
rations will go on ſmoothly, and health will continue; 
but, as we have formerly obſerved, by an alteration of 
either of theſe, diſeaſe muſt enſue; and we muſt now 
endeavour, from the principles laid down, to examine 
the mode in which epidemic diſeaſes, and particularly 
the plague, may be produced. 

The air is ſo evidently connected with bun life, that 
it has been from the earlieſt ages accounted the ſource 
of peſtilential diſeaſes, though, as none of the more ob- 
vious qualities of it, ſuch as heat, cold, moiſture, or 
dryneſs, appeared to be connected with them, they were 
generally ſuppoſed to proceed from the action of ſome 
unknown natural cauſe, or from that of the Deity him- 
ſelf. Some, however, have alſo been of opinion that 


plagues might originate from the obvious qualities ot 
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Ie air in conjunction with certain effluvia from putrid 
vegetable or animal bodies. Thus, in ſeveral plagues 
mentioned in ancient hiſtory, we find {warms of dead 
locuſts, graſshoppers, the carcaſes of thoſe flain in bat- 
tle, crowded houſes, and filth of all kinds, aſſigned as 
cauſes. This opinion was adopted by Dr. Mead, and 
he gives the following account of the origin of the 
plague in Egypt. © Grand Cairo is crowded with in- 
„ habitants, who for the moſt part live very poorly and 
e naſtily ; the ſtreets are narrow and cloſe ; it is ſituate 
«in a {andy plain, at the foot of a mountain, which, 
« by keeping off the winds that would refreſh the air, 
: makes the heats very ſtifling. Through the midſt of 
the city paſſes a great canal, which is filled with water | 
wat the overflowing of the Nile; and, after the river 
« decreaſes, is gradually dried up: into this canal the | 
people throw all manner of carrion, filth, &c. ſo that f 
* the ſtench which ariſes from this and the mud toge- 
« ther is inſufferably offenſive. In this poſture of things, 
the plague every year preys upon the inhabitants, and 
is only ſtopped when the Nile, by overflowing, waſhes 
„away this load of filth ; the cold winds, which ſet in 
* at the ſame time, lending their aſſiſtance by purifying 
* the air.” He then proceeds to account for the plagues 
in Ethiopia in the manner above related, viz. by the 
prodigious ſwarms of locuſts, which ſomctimes occaſion 
a famine by devouring the fruits of the earth, and, when 
they happen to be caſt by the winds into the ſea, occa- 
ſion a peſtilence; the putrefaction being heig htened 
| by the intemperance of the climate, which here 1s 
do great that it is infeſted with violent rains for three 
or four months together; and it is particularly obſerved 
of this country, that the plague uſually invades it when- 
| ever rains fall during the ſultry heats of July and Au- 
gut. He next takes notice of what the Arabians ſay 
| of the origin of the plague in Ethiopia, viz. that it 15 
brought on by unſeaſonable moiſtures, heats, and want of 
winds. But, whatever truth may be in the account 
given of the Ethiopic plagues, the teſtimonies already 
| produced in this treatiſe are ſufficient to render it very 
doubtful, 
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doubtful, at leaſt, whether the plague ever does orig}. 
nate in Cairo, or any other place in Egypt. Beſides, if 
we once admit the exiſtence of any thing as a caule ade. 
quate to the production of a certain effect, wherever that 
cauſe exiſts the effect ought certainly to follow, unleſ; 
where we plainly perceive ſomething which prevents its 
action. It is not fair reaſoning to ſay that the action of 
the cauſe is prevented by fomething unknown, for wc 
might as well ſay that this unknown ſomething is the 
caule originally, and acts only upon certain occaſions, i 
when it thinks proper. Now, if the filth of the can! 
of Cairo be the caule of the plague in that city, it ought 
to recur annually at the ſeaſon when that filth exiſts in 
greateſt quantity, and in the moſt putrid ſtate, Never- 
theleſs we have the expreſs teſtimony of Mr. Eyles Irwin, 
that at the time he was in Cairo there had not been any 
plague for ſeven years. The account he gives of it isa 
Kind of contraſt to that above quoted from Dr. Mead, 
* Myijir al Kaira, ſays he, or the City of Angui/h, ſo called 
* from the frequent viſits which 1t has recerved from tlic 
* plague, but commonly called Grand Cairo by us, is ſitu- 
* ated in lat. 30 degrees 3 minutes N. on an artificial 
* branch of the Nile. Old Cairo nearly faces the river; 
but the new city is removed above a mile from it, and 
approaches to the range of mountains which runs 
through Upper Egypt, and abruptly breaks off here. 
lt is undoubtedly one of the fineſt cities in the eaſt; 
which, from the preſent ſtyle of architecture that reigns 
among the orientals, is but a faint commendation. 
The houſes are in general built of ſtone, and, being 
* elevated to ſeveral ſtories, would make a grand ap- 
pearance, notwithſtanding the inelegance of tlic 
© ſtructure, were not the effect deſtroyed by the excel- 
* five narrowneſs of the ſtreets. This is one oft“ 
* caules to which the ingenious Dr. Mead aſcribes :! 
birth of the plague in this capital; but experi. 
© evinces that it ariſes from foreign and adventitions Calilcs, 
„ There has not been a plague here theſe ſeven years; whic" 
is rendered more remarkable by the commencemen! 
of the Ruſſian war at the date of its ceſſation. No 
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© ohne can account for this; though a year ſeldom paſ- 
« ſed by before without a viſit from it.” * 

From this it plainly appears, that, however theſe pu- 
trid effluvia may concur with other circumſtances in pro- 
ducing the plague, they are by no means the 07/y caule; 
otherwiſe not a ſingle year could have paſſed in Cairo 
without a peſtilence ; and the very fame thing we ſhall 
find to hold good in every other, let us choote tor a 
cauſe what we will. In order to inveſtigate this matter 
fully, we muſt now conſider what cauſes have been aſ- 
figned by phyſicians for other epidemical diſeaſes; and 
here, to avoid prolixity, we ſhall chiefly confine ourſelves 
to thole enumerated by Dr. Fordyce as the cauſes of 
fever; a gentleman whole very extenſive experience 
muſt give the greateſt weight to his teftimony.+ The 
principal cauſes aſſigned by him are, 

1. Infection, or © a peculiar matter generated in the 
„ body of a man in fever, which is carried by the at- 
* moſphere, and applied to ſome part of the body of a 
„ perſon in health, and which cauſes fever to take place 
in him.” That ſuch a cauſe exiſts, he proves from ob- 
ſerving that © of any number of men, one halt of whom 
go near a perſon ill of a fever, and the other half do not, 
da greater number of the former will be infected, in a 
* ſhort period afterwards, than in thole who do not.” 
He ſays he has known, in ſuch circumſtances, ſeven out 
of nine infected with the diſeaſe. This infection is not 
diſcoverable by ſmell or any other organ of ſenſe; nei— 
ther can the greateſt attention to cleanlineſs dilarin it of 
its malignity. Of this the Doctor ſays that he has known 
inſtances; nay, of a perſon going into a room where a 
ſeveriſh patient was, and bringing with him the infection, 
which was communicate] to others in the room to which 
he came. He owns, however, that by allowing the.air 
to ſtagnate in which feveriſh patients are, the infection 

will 

* Irwin's Voyage up the Red Sea, p. 335. 


+ At the time of writing his treatiſe Dr. Fordyce informs us, that he had 
been „for upwards of twenty years one of the three phyſicians of St, 
„ Thomas's Hoſpital (in London) whoſe walls have contained nearly four 
* thouſand patients every year, where the proportion of fevers to other dif- 
+ Fas is much greater than the general proportion.“ 
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will become extremely violent and fatal. This may na- 
turally be ſuppoſed, even without having recourſe to 
putrid effluvia; becauſe, independent of theſe, the im- 
perceptible infectious matter itſelf will undoubtedly be 
accumulated in the atmoſphere of the room, and act 
more powerfully than it could have done had it been 
partly carried off and diluted by attention to cleanlineſs 
and ventilation. He alſo ſays, that “ when a number 
of perſons live in a ſmall ſpace, ſuppoſing even that they 
ware kept as clean as poſſible, it happens frequently that 
* fever ariſes in ſome, often in many of them. It has 
* beet in this caſe ſuppoſed, and is extremely probable, 
that ſome peculiar ſpecies of matter is produced, capa- 
ble of producing fever, on being applied to the body.” 

2. Effluvia from putrid animal or vegelable matters, 
Of this our author ſcems to be leſs fully aſcertained than 
of the former, as he does not ſay that he has obſerved 
any inſtances of fevers ariſing from this cauſe ; and he 
concludes by obſerving that“ either the cauſe of fever, 
** conſiſting of matter produced in the body of a perſon 
* affefted with this diſeaſe, ſeems probably different from 
that produced by putrefaction, or might be generated 
without any putrefaction taking place.“ 

3. Cod. Our author © is not diſpoſed to allow that 
* {udden expoſure to cold occaſions ſever to take place, 
unlets ſome ſymptom of the diſeaſe follows immediately. 
* If a man had been ſuddenly expoled to cold, and con- 
tinued in perfect health for ?72venty-forr hours, the au- 
thor would never allow that fever, or any other diſeaſe, 
* was occaſioned by it. In this cale (expoſure to cold, 
« the evidence is much ſtronger than in that, of inſec- 
* tion ; for the author (Dr. Fordyce) has ſcen many 
* inſtances where, from expoſure to cold, th2 commence- 
ment of the atiack was inſtantaneous ; and many are 
to be found in the records of medicine.” 

4. NMoiſiure. On this ſubject the Doctor obſerves, that 
the apphcation of water to the body is not a cauſe of 5 
ver, unlels the air has particles of water floating in it; 
which caſe fever has enſued more frequently than in 
other caſes. Water mav exiſt in the atmoſpherc in 

three 
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tliree ſtates. 1. In ſmall drops ſuſpended in it like duſt 
in water. 2. In vapour. In this caſe the tranſparency 
of the air is not impaired, and a chemical combination, 
as it 13 called, between the air and water takes place. 
It the atmoſphere be hot or denſe, it is capable of com- 
bining chemically with a larger proportion of water. If 
therefore the atmoſphere ſhould in this manner be ſatu- 
rated with water, at any particular degree of heat or den- 
ſity, by diminiſhing either of theſe the vapour will be 
condenſed, and the water reduced to the former ſtate ot 
ſuſpenſion in {mall particles. 3. Water, heated to the 
boiling point, emits a ſteam, which combines chemical- 
ly with the atmoſphere, till the latter be ſaturated, after 
which it aſſumes the form of {mall particles; and this 
laſt is the only late which has been found to produce fever. 

Moiſture will alſo produce fever when applied to the 
body by wearing wet clothes. Thoſe which imbibe or 
part with heat moſt ſlowly, are leaſt apt to produce fevers 
on being heated. The warmer the atmoſphere, the more 
liable people are to fevers from moiſture. 

It has been obſerved, that moiſture from marſhes, 
ſtagnating canals, or where the water runs very ſlowly, 
is more apt to produce fevers than what proceeds from 
the ſea, lakes or rapid rivers. © This (fays the Doctor) 
* has given occaſion to ſuppoſe that ſome other vapours 

* procced from ſuch marthes beſide water, and produce 
* the diſeaſe. It certainly often happens, that a conſi- 
* derable degree of putrefaction takes place in marſhy 

„grounds, and more eſpecially in warm climates ; but 

it is by no means to be concluded that moiſture in the 

* atmoſphere always produces fever in conſequence of 

** putrefattion. Putrefaction can only take place in ve- 

* petable or animal ſubſtances. If water therefore, not 

" Impregnated with either, ſhould be in ſuch a ſituation 

as to produce moiſture in the atmoſphere, no putre- 
" * kaction can take place ; therefore, if fevers enſue, they 

gare certainly in conſequence of moiſture, not putrefac- 

* tion. Many inſtances of this may be brought, as in 
the war which took place in Flanders, between the 
** tenth and eleventh year of the preſent century, an ar- 
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% my encamped upon ſandy ground, in which water was 
found in digging leſs than a foot deep, and occaſioned 
* a great moiſture in the air, which produced in a few 
days numbers of fevers, although the army was per- 
* fectly healthy before, and no more fevers were produ- 
* ced on {hifting their ground. There are a vaſt many 
* other inſtances of the fame thing having taken place, 
* Beſides, fever has often ariſen immediately in perſons 
* fitting in rooms, the floors of which had been jul: 
„ moiſtened with pure water.” 

5. Certain kinds of food. On this Dr. Fordyce ob- 
ſerves, that, though tood of difficult digeſtion undoubt- 
edly produces a number of diſeaſes, he has never leen it 
productive of fever excepting once. Dr. Girtanaer re- 
lates, that the emperor of Germany, having forced a 
number of his ſubjects to ſerve as ſoldiers, and ſent them 
into an unwholſome part of Walachia, where he fed 
them with a kind of paſte made of bread and water 1n- 
ſtead of meat, many of them died of the ſcurvy. The 
Doctor, however, does not aſcribe this to any poſitive 
cauſe, but to three negatives, viz. the abſtraction of the 
ſtimulus of z«!riment, by feeding on the paſte juſt men- 
tioned ; of the ſtimulus of oxygen in the corrupted at- 
moſphere of Walachia ; and laſtly of the nervous tim, 
the molt powerful of all; the greateſt part being engaged 
by force againſt their will. This corroborates what Dr. 
Fordyce has ſaid, that bad food is very ſeldom the cauſe 
of fever; for among ſo many, who uſed the zmnperia! 
paſts juſt mentioned, ſome would certainly have been 
aflected by fevers, had it been capable of producing 
them; but, as it did not, it is moſt evident that tlic 
deficiency of /{i11/; is not the cauſe of fever. 

6. Paſſions of the mind. Thele are looked upon by 
Dr. Fordyce to be among the lefs frequent cauſes of 
fever, though it is certain that they have been produc- 
tive of multitudes of diſeaſes, and even of ſudden 
deaths; and Dr. Falconer, in his Prize Diflertation, 
aſcribes to the paſſions very confiderable effects in fe- 
vers, and even in the plague itſelf. “ Contagious fe 
vers (lays he) aflord ſtrong iuſtances of the influence 
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« of mental afſections, both as prophylactics and reme- 
« dies. The plague 1s a remarkable example, and the 
«© {ame reaſoning extends to other diſorders of a febrile, 
« contagious nature. Fear, it is well obſerved by Dr. 


„Cullen, by weakening the body, and thereby increaſ- 


*« ing its irritability, is one of the cauſes which, concur- 
ring with contagion, render it more certainly active, 
« which he aſcribes to its weakening effect on the body, 
« by which its irritability is 1ncrealed. Againſt this 
* therefore he directs the mind to be particularly forti- 
« fied, which is beſt done by giving people a favourable 
idea of the power of preſervative means, and by de- 
« ſtroying the opinion of the incurable nature of the 
« diſorder, by occupying the mind with buſineſs or la- 
„ bour, and by avoiding all objects of fear, as funcrals, 
„ paffing-bells, and any notice of the death of particular 
friends. Even charms might be uſed with good effect, 
could we promote a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion of their effi- 
* cacy, either by the confidence they inſpire, or by their 
c engroſſing the attention of the mind. It is no leſs 
certain, that a ſtudious regard to promote hope and 
confidence in recovery, is equally neceſſary for the 
cure as for the prevention of ſuch diſorders. We 
* know that contagious fevers have a peculiar tendency 
to diminiſh the energy of the brain, and of courſe to 
* Uebilitate the whole ſyſtem; and that this is eſpecially 
the caſe with the plague, which produces the molt con- 
* fiderable effects in weakening the nervous“ ſyſtem or 
* moving powers, and in dilpoling the fluids to a general 
0 putreſcency ; and Dr. Cullen is of opinion that to theſe 
2 circumſtances, as the proximate caules of the plague, 
regard {hould chiefly be bad, both for the prevention 
. cure of this diſorder. It muſt therefore be highly 
neceſſary, during the courſe of this diſeaſe, to attend 
to the {upport of the ſpirits, as on theſe the vital prin- 
ciples greatly depend; and they can by no means be? 
lo effectually kept up as by inſpiring a confidence of 
recovery.” Dr. 


* « An intenſe head-ach, uncommon giddineſs, and a ſudden loſs of ſtrengths 
were the firſt « complaints of thoke who were ſcized with this diſtemper.“ 
(Ruflel on tlie Plague at Aleppoy p. 230. } 
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Dr. Zimmerman preſents us with a great number | 
examples of the influence of the paſſions in producing 
diſeaſes, or death itſelf ; ſome of the moſt remarkable «; 
which follow. © All the paffions (ſays he) when carrie 
* to excels, bring on very formidable diſeaſes. Some. 
* times they occaſion death, or bring us at leaſt int 
„ imminent danger. The moſt reputable phyſicians a 
** gree in opinion that terror may occaſion apoplexy, an 
* death; and indeed they conſider apoplexy as the mol; 
common effect of violent paſhon. Without being 
*© carried to excels, a paſſion will ſometimes occaſion z 
difficulty of breathing, together with a ſenſe of ſtric- 
ture in the breaſt, and an heſitation to ſpeak ; the 
* tongue remaining as it were immoveably fixed on the 
* palate. Hyſterical and hypocondriacal affections at: 
* ſometimes the effects of grief in the moſt healthy peo. 
ple. Joy is much more dangerous to life than ſudden 
grief. Sophocles died through joy at being crowned 
* on account of a tragedy he had compoſed in his d 
* age. The famous Fouquet died on being told that 
«*« Louis XIV had reſtored him to liberty. The miece o 
* the celebrated Leibnitz, not ſuſpecting that a philo- 
* ſopher would hoard up treaſure, died ſuddenly c 
finding under her uncle's bed a box containing fixty 
*© thouſand ducats, Violent anger has ſometimes pr: 
* duced hemorrhages and ſubcutaneous extravaſations ; 
or, ſome veſlel of the brain being ruptured by thelz 
* tranſports, a fatal apoplexy has taken place. There 
{+ have been inſtances of exceſſive anger being ſucceeded 
by epilepſy, colic, or a violent degree of fever. Som: 
* times it has occaſioned an increaſed flow of bile. In 
* ſome this produces vomiting ; in others it goes of 
downwards, and caules diarrhoea ; or being retaincd 
from a ſtricture of the gall-ducts, will perhaps be ab. 
** ſorbed, and occaſion jaundice, In cafes where anger 
* has been ſucceeded by extreme grief, obſtructions hav! 
** taken place in the liver. The effects of terror are 
ſimilar to thoſe of anger, but in general more violent. 
*© Sometimes exceſſive terror ſeems to give to men a preter- 
© natural ſtrength, as is the caſe with madmen and drown: 
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ing perſons. In ſome caſes it has not only excited im- 
« mediate convulſions, but cauſed them to return peri- 
« ogically. Fear has been ſaid to make the hair ſtand 
* upright, and to contract the pores from which the hairs 
« ifJae in the ſame manner as cold does. There are in- 
« ſtances in authors even of the colour of the hair be- 
ing changed by exceſſive fright. Philip V died 
« ſuddenly on being told that the Spaniards had been 
« defeated, and, on opening him, his heart was found 
« ruptured. Timid people are more liable than others 
« to fall ſick. A firmneſs of mind is one of the beſt 
« preſervations againſt contagion. Willis has very well 
* obſerved, that they who fear the ſmall-pox the moſt 
are generally the firſt to be attacked with it. Cheyne 
aſſures us that fear is extremely prejudicial in all epi- 
* demical diſeaſes. Dr. Rogers remarks, that fear con- 
„ ſtantly increaſes the ravages of a contagious diſeaſe. 
% Rivinus attributed the propagation of the plague at 
« Leipſic wholly to fear. The French phyſicians, who 
* wrote on the plague at Marſeilles, went ſo far as to 
deny its being contagious, and aſcribed its propaga- 
tion chiefly to fear.“ 

As for the cauſe of the plague itſelf, Dr. Fordyce ſup- 
Poles it to be produced by an infection of a particular 
Lind, That which takes place in Syria and Egypt, he 
lays, has only been clearly deſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel; and 
it cannot be gathered from the accounts whether this 
may be originally produced without having been propa- 
rated as the firſt claſs of infections above mentioned are. 
That difeaſe (ſays he) called the plague, which ravaged 


© this country (England) on conſidering the hiſtories of 


* the diſeaſe, ſeems to have been a /ever,* produced by 
infections of the firſt claſs which have been enume- 
* rated.” Dr. Moore has given an account of the ori- 
an of a plague, which, if it could be depended upon, 


would decide the queltion concerning the origin of this 


dreadful diſtemper without previous infection. This 
paſſage is extracted from the Hiſtory of the Royal 
? Medical 


* This is expreſsly denied by Dr. Hodges; who had innumerable opportuni- 
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Medical Society for the years 1777 and 1778. © Dr, 
Mitchell, phyſician to the hotpital at Smyrna, ap— 
„ pears, according to a memoir of which he is the au— 
* thor, ſent by M. le Baron de Tott to the Medical 
= Society to believe in the ſpontaneity of the plague 

* (or that it ariſes of itſelf without any prediſpoſing 

* cauſe in the body) for proof of which he cites the 
* following circumſtance : A ſolitary ſhepherd, having 
*© no communication with any body, fell fick while he 
* was tending his flocks; he went into an inhabited 
part, where he communicated the plague with which he 
found that he was attacked. This circumſtance would 
* prove much, if it was certain that the ſhepherd had 
© no communication with others; if it were known how 
long, and with what precaution, he had been ſecluded 
* from company: but the proots of theſe are too diffi- 
* cult to be eſtabliſhed to allow of any concluſion to be 
draw from the fact. We are obliged therefore to ac- 
* knowledge [it to be a doubtful matter] whether 1t 1s 
* in fact a country that is the cradle of the plague , 
* what country this is, ſuppoſing that ſuch an one ex- 
« ifts ; or, finally, whether it ſometimes appears ſpon— 
* taneouſly, and whether the firſt whom it attacks be- 
* comes the focus from whence it emanates. 

Dr. Fordyce, in treating of the origin of fever, ſeems 
inclined to think that it may ariſe without any predil- 
poſing cauſe; and after having enumerated the various 


cCauſes already mentioned, and fully conſidered them, 


gives it as his opinion, that “there muſt undoubtedly 
be other cauſes than thoſe which give occaſion to the 
diſcaſe, but which are at preſent 7otally unknown. 

in like manner Dr. Moore, ſpeaking of the nervous 
an ſums up what may be known concerning thc 
cauſe of it in the following words. © Upon the whole, 

* we know that people of delicate, exhauſted and fick 
conſtitutiogs, and thoſe whole minds are ſaddened by 
** depreffing paſſions, are greatly prediſpoſed to this dit 
eaſe, the immediate ſeeds of which, we allo know, 
may be generated in places where human efiluvia are 
collected and confined. And this is the moſt cflential 
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part of our knowledge reſpecting the cauſe of this 
« diſeaſe; and even this little is diſturbed with uncer- 
« tainty : for we ſometimes meet with inſtances of peo— 
ple of robuſt confliturions, who are ſeized with the diſ- 
* eaſe in all its malignity, when they are under no de- 
* preſſing paſſion, when the diſeaſe is not epidemic, to 
* whom we cannot trace it from any place where the 
© human effluvia could be confined in any uncommoa 
degree, or from any perſon in the diſeaſe, of which 
perhaps there is no other perſon ill in the ne;zghbour- 
hood for ſeveral miles round; and, in ſhort, when we 
* cannot connect it with any of the cauſes ſuppoſed to 
be the ſources of the diſtemper. On extraordinary 
* occaſions of this kind we have nothing for it but to 
*© ſuppoſe that, notwithſtanding the apparent vigour of 
* the patient, his body has been peculiarly prediſpoſed 
to catch the infection, and that ſome contagion, not 
* forcible enough to infect any other perſon, has by ſome 
means, unoblerved, been conveyed to him; or, if ſo 
many ſuppoſitions diſpleaſe, we may ſuppoſe at once 
that there is in ſome caſes a ſource of this fever which 
* has not been ſuſpected. For, although the numerous 
© obſervations that have been made give us the ſtrongeſt 
* reaſon to think that human effluvia produce this diſ- 
* eale, we have no right to infer that it cannot ariſe alſo 
from {ome other ſource.” 

To the ſame purpoſe I ſubjoin the very reſpectable 
opinion and teſtimony of Dr. Patrick Ruflel. © In ſome 
* epidemical diſtempers, the ſudden alternations of the 
* air have conſtant and manifeſt influence; in others, 
* though the influence of the air muſt be equally ad- 
* mitted, it ſeems not to depend on ſenſible alteration 
or ſucceſſion in the common properties of the at- 
moſphere, but on ſome inexplicable combination, ſome 
becull, new, unknown quality. Amongſt epidemics of 
this laſt Kind muſt be reckoned the plague. . .. .. . 6 
** Should ever that ſtate of the air, without the concur- 
rence of which the contagion of the peſtilence never 
* {preads, or ceaſes to act, be diſcovered, and aſcer- 
* tained by unequivocal marks, the dread of the plague, 

Aa ** univerſally 
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© univerſally prevalent, would be greatly diminiſhed | 
© more effectual means of preſervation would be found 
e out, and the application of them might ſafely be 1:- 
„% mited to certain feafons. 

« Expeitence in Turky, where, generally, no precau- 
tions are taken in the times of peſtilence, clearly evin- 
ces, that, in a certain ſtate of the air, a communication 
«© with infected places may ſubſiſt without any material 
* conlequence. The return of the plague at Aleppo 
happens at irregular periods; the intervals are of con— 
« fiderable, but unequal, length; and in thoſe the com- 
% merce with Egypt, Conſtantinople and Smyrna re- 
mains uninterrupted. In the intervals between 1744 
* 1760, and from 1762 to 1780, the plague raged fe- 
veral times in the places no mentioned, without affect- 
ing Aleppo; and even in two or three years ſubſe— 
quent to 1762, though it was at Maraſh, as well as 
other places not far diſtant, with which Aleppo has 
* continual intercourſe, no inſtances were diſcovered of 
« communicated infection: if ſuch happened, they mult 
have eſcaped my utmoſt vigilance; and the daily 
* exerciſe of my protcfſion led me to be very much 
among the natives of all ranks. At the fame time! 
* have reaſon to ſuſpect that infected families from ſome 
of thoſe places took refuge in Aleppo; and] know, 
© with certainty, that not only {ome merchants of that 
ee city, who happened to be at Marafh when the plague 
„broke out there, returned to their families in the ſum— 
© mer of 1763, but that caravans of various merchanGi!: 
* ariived in the courſe of the fame ſummer. 

I conſider it therefore as an eſtabliſhed fact in the 
1 e tnat commerce and intercourſe with infected 
towns is ſometimes Hens d with no bad 9 
he Ja thing may perbaps by afferted, with 
« refiriction, of all countrics ; but till the ſigns indicat— 
* ing a peſtilential conſtitution be aſcertained, no parti. 
** cuiar year can be declared exempt from danger. Pre- 
* dictions founded on planetary conjrnfions have been 
** long exploded ; and tgns derived from the Known 
properties and alterations of the air, are almoſt equal) 
„ fallacious 
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« fallacious. The ſeaſons concomitant with plagues in 
« England, as well as elſewhere, have been very diſſimi— 
lar; and the ſame viſible concurrence, uſually deemed 
« peſtilential, has often, in the revolution of years, been 
« gbſ{erved to return, in various countries, without pro- 
« ducing the dreaded conlequences. Upon the whole, 
« from all I have been able to collect, the peitilential 
e conſtitution ſeems hitherto to be known only from its 
« effects ; neither its approach nor its retreat can be predict 
«ed; and ids nature remains wrapped up in MYSTERIOUS 
© DARKNESS.” 

Having thus ſcen, that, of the cauſes commonly af 
ſigned for epidemical diſcaſes, not one can be accounted 
certain and determinate, it now remains to conſider one 
more, and that 15 

Contagion. Though this has been generally account- 
ed the ſame with infection, yet by ſome it has been rec- 
koned otherwiſe ; and indeed there ſcems to be a neceſſity 
for ſuch a diſtinction : for, though we ſhouid prove, 
ever ſo clearly, that a diſeaſe once communicated to one 
perſon ſhould from that perſon be communicated to ano- 
ther, yet the difficulty is to know from whence the firſt 
perſon had it. This fource, if any ſuch can be found, 
i what we may with the greateſt propriety diſtinguiſh by 
the name of contagion, and 1s the ſenſe in which 1t ſhall 
jor the future be uſed; in this treatiſe, the matter commu— 
nicated from one perſon to another being always called 
mfeftion. This indeed differs from what many celebrated 
payticians have ſaid upon the ſubject ; but the diſtinc— 
tion certainly muſt exiſt. Dr. Cullen ſpeaks rather in- 
diſtinctiy upon the ſubject. © We 1 ſuppoſed that 
8 1 are the cauſe of intermittents, and co7219g10/15 
the cauſe of continued fevers, ſtrictly fo named; but 
we cannot with propticty employ theſe general terms. 
The notion of con/agion properly implies a matter arit- 
ing from the body under diſeaſe, miaſma, a matter 
| ariſing from other ſubſtances. But, as the cauie ot 
continued fevers may ariſe from other ſubſtances than 
the human body, and may in ſuch cafes be called a 
maſma, and, as other miaſmata alſo may produce con- 
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te tagious diſorders, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh the 

* cauſe of fevers by uſing the terms mar/h, or human cf. 

” fluvia, rather than the general ones migſma, or conta 
ion. 

* rom this it is not very eaſy to determine what the 
Doctor means when he ſpeaks of ſpecific contagion as the 
cauſe of the plague. Dr. Ruflel plainly aſcribes it to 
human effluvia. * The plague (ſays he) is a contagions 
* diſeaſe; that is, an emanation from a body difeaſed, pal- 
fing into one which is ſound, produces, in time, the 
c ſame diſeaſe, &c. There muſt. however, undoubt- 
edly have been ſomething originally diſtinct from the 
human body which gave riſe at leaſt to the rf plague 
that was in the world; and ſome plagues recorded in 
hiſtory are ſaid to have ariſen in this way. Thus, Am— 
mianus Marcellinus ſays that the plague which broke out 
in the Roman army in the time of Marcus Aurelius 
aroſe from a peſtilential vapour confined in a golden coſ- 
fer dedicated to Apollo. Upon opening this, the conta- 
gion diffuſed itſelf all around, and the infection ſpreading 
from one to another, produced an almoſt univerſal peſ- 
tilence. Ammianus indeed is the only hiſtorian who 
relates this; another account of its origin is given, p. 
14, but whether we believe the account of Ammianus 
or not (which indeed does not appear probable) it is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhow what were the received opinions at the 
time. In hke manner every one has heard of peftilen- 
tial effluvia breaking out from the carth, from graves, &c. 
ſo that we certainly look upon this doctrine of contagion 
as the cauſe of diſeaſes to have been pretty generally re- 
ceived. We are allo informed by Dr. Mead, from M. 
Villani, who wrote the hiſtory of thoſe times, that the 
great plague of 1346 began in China, where, according 
to the report of ſome Genoeſe ſailors, it was Occationed 
by a great ball of fire that either burſt out of the earth, 
or fell down from heaven. This is thought incredible 
by Dr. Mead, and no doubt is fo, but it thows the ge- 
neral opinion, that the original cauſe or contagion which 
produces a plague is diſtinct from the uin which 12 
afterwards commuuicated from one to another. In the 
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French Encyclopedie, we have this account of the ball 
of fire, or fiery vapour, without any comment. 

As to the opinion of peſtilential vapours ariſing out of 
the earth, though we are aſſured that people have been 
ſuddenly killed by exploſions, probably of the electrical 
kind, or by lightning iſſuing from under their feet, yet 
we are not furniſhed with any well authenticated ac- 
counts of a plague having ariſen from any ſuch caule. 
About 19 years ago a violent fever raged epidemically 
through a ſmall diſtrict in the north of Scotland, which 
was {aid to have originated in the following manner. 
Some young men having heard that a certain place in 
their neighbourhood had, in the time of a plague been a 
burial ground, took into their heads to dig into it. 
They did ſo, and one of them immediately fell fick, but 
recovered. The father of two of the young men, exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed at the conduct of his ſons, and appre- 
henſive of the eonſequences, filled up the hole they had 
dug in the ground, ſoon after which he fell ſick and di- 
ed, and the fever continued to rage in the neighbour- 
hood for ſome time. The mother of another of the par- 
ties concerned allo died, and boils broke out on various 
parts of the bodies of the fick. This was the account 
given in ſome of the newſ-papers of the time, and had 


the matter been thoroughly inveſtigated and atteſted, 


would have been deciſive in favour of peſtilential conta- 
gon being capable of taking up its refidence in the 
carth. As it ſtands at preſent, it can only draw our at- 
tention to what may happen in another caſe, ſhould any 
ſimilar one occur.“ 


With 


* Though the writer of this Treatiſe was not at that time on the ſpot 
where this event took place, yet he has as good evidence as any one can have 
of what has not tallen under his immediate inſpection, that theſe graves were 
opened, that the father of one of the young men died; and the mother of 
another, and one of the young men himſelf was taken ill, with the eruption of 
boils on ſome parts of his hody ; but whether there was any perſon previouſly 
alfected with fever in the neighbourhood from whom it might have been de- 
rived, or any thing which might have ſtrongly prediſpoſed thoſe people to its 
i5 unknown. It is indeed no eaſy matter to diſcover who was the firſt per 
fon affected with an epidemic, as no body chooſes to own that either they, or 
any of their relatives were the authors of miſchief, however involuntary, to the 
community. M. Chaptal, however, in his Elements of Chemiſtry, has ſome 
curious, as well as uſeful obſervations on the propriety of burying bodies in a 
tuſficient ſpace and at a ſufficient depth; and on the accidents which my 
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With regard to epidemics occaſioned by the ation g 
electricity, we cannot indeed produce any inſtance ; |; 
we have one of a diſtemper more dreadful than even 1. 2 
plague itleif ; and that is of a perſon ſuddenly ſtruck 0 
an electric flaſh (generated either in his own body, 
in the room where he was) and by this ſtroke duct 
to a moſt deplorable condition, which ſoon endecl 11 
death. The account ſtands on the authority of Mr 
Joſeph Battaglia, furgeon at Ponte Boſio, who tran! 
mitted it to Florence, and 1s as follows. 

„ Don G. Maria Bertholi, a prieſt reſiding at mount 
„ Valere in the diſtrict of Livizzano, went to the fan 
* of Filetto, on account of ſome buſineſs which he had 
to tranſact, and after ſpending the whole day in going 
about through the neighbouring country, in order 0 
execute commiſſions, in the evening he walked to- 
wards Fenille, and ſtopped at the houſe of one of hi 
brothers-in-law, who reſided there. No ſooner had hc 
arrived, than he deſired to be conducted to his apart- 
* ment, where he put a handkerchiet between his ſhoul- 
ders and his ſhirt, and, when every body retired, he 
* began to repeat his breviary. A few minutes after, a 
loud noiſe was heard in Mr. Bertholi's chamber; and 
his cries having alarmed the family, they haſtened to 

6e the 


«rife from opening vaults and burying grounds. An inſtance of this he give 
of the ground of a church in Paris being dug up, which emitted a naul{eous 
vapour, aflecting ſeveral people in the zeighbourhood. 

From M. Chaptal's obſervations it appears, that bodies do not ſoon diflcir? 
In ſuch a manner as to emit no diſagrecable or noxious cilluvia, when buried. 
I. Becher, he ſays, „had the courage to make obſervations during the cour!: 
of a year upon the decompoſition of a carcate in the open air. The til 
„% vapour which rites, he ſays, is ſubtle and naufeous : ſome days after, it hs: 
« a certain four and penetrating {mell. After the firſt weeks the {kin be. 
£ comes covered with a down, and appears yeliowiſh ; greeniſh ſpots t 
formed in various places, which afterwards become livid and black ; a ax 
4 gloſey or mouldy ſubſtance then covers tke greateſt part of the body : 
„pots open and emit a fſanies.” In ſuch as are buried the Toi por 
tion is much more flow; our author thinks four times at leaſt. Accord 
ing to M Petit, a body buried at the depth of four feet is not decom- 
poſed in lefs than three years, and, at a greater depth the decompotticn 
is ſtill more flow. his decompotition is favoured by the preſence of wa— 
ter, and likewife by ſome kinds of earth more than others. It has been 
proved by Lemery, Geoliroy, and others, that argillaceous earths have very lu. 
tie eltect in this way: porous aud light earths much more: the roots of vege 
tables alſo by abſotbing the putrid eſfluvia contribute greatly to the final de— 
compoſition of bodies buried in places expoſed to the open air; but in chut— 
shes and other covered places the calz is vaſtly different, Here, bays. on 
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« the ſpot, where they found him extended on the floor, 
« and ſurrounded by a faint flame, which retired to a 
greater diſtance in proportion as it was approached, 
« and at length diſappeared entirely. Having conveyed 
him to bed, ſuch aſſiſtance as ſeemed neceſſary was 
„given him. Next morning I was called, and after 
« examining the patient carefully, I found that the tegu- 
„ments of the right arm were almoſt entirely detached 
from the fleſh, and hanging looſe, as well as the ſkin 
* of the lower part of it. In the ſpace contained be- 
* tween the ſhoulders and the thigh, the teguments were 
* as much 1njured as thoſe of the right arm. The firſt 


© thing, therefore, to be done, was to take away thoſe 


pieces of ſkin ; and, perceiving that a mortification was 
begun in that part of the right hand which had receiv- 
«cd the greateſt hurt, I ſcarified it without loſs of time; 
* but notwithſtanding this precaution, I found it next 
day, as I had ſuſpected the preceding evening, entirely 
* ſphacelous. On my third viſit, all the other wounded 
parts appeared to be in the ſame condition. The pa- 
* tient complained of an ardent thirſt, and was agitated 
with dreadful convulſions. He voided by ſtool bilt- 
* 0us putrid matter, and was diſtreſſed by a continual 

* yomiting. 


author, is neither water nor vegetation 3 and conſequently no cauſe which 
„ cau carry away, diflolve or change the nature ot the animal fluids: and 
© I cannot but applaud the wiſdom of government which has prohibited the 
6 ourying in churches ; a practice which was once a fubjea of horror and in- 
« fection. 

« The decompoſition of a hody in tke howels of the earth can never be dan» 
** perous, provided it be buricd at a {ufficient depth, and that the grave be not 
opened betore its complete dillolution. Ihe depth of the grave ought to be 
« fuch that the external air cannot penetrate it; that the juices with which 
«the earth is impregnated may not be conveyed to its ſurface; and that the 
* exhialations, vapours, or gaſes, which are developed or formed by decompo=- 
« fition, thould not be capable of forcing the earth covering which detains 
„them. The nature of tlic earth in which the grave is dug, influences all its 
*« eflects, If the ſtratum which covers the body be argillaceous, the depth of 
« the grave may be lets, as this earth difficultly admits a paſlage to gas and 
vapour; but, in gencra!, it is admitted to be necellary that bodies thould be 
« buried at the depth of tive feet to prevent all theſe unhappy accidents. It 
is likewiſe nece{lary to attend to the circumſtance, that a grave ought not to 
« be opened before the complete decompolition of the body. The term of de- 
„ compolition is various; according to M. Petit of three years in graves of 
four feet, and ſour years in thoſe of {ix feet. The pernicious cuſtom which 
« allows a tingle grave to families more or lefs numerous, ought therefore to 
be ſuppreſfed ; for, in this cate the ſame gave may be opened before the 
„time prefcribed. 1: i; likewite neceſſary, to prohibit burying in vaults, or 
"even in colfigs.?? 
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* yomiting, accompanied with a violent fever and de- 
* lirium. At length the fourth day after a comatoſe 
* ſleep of two hours, he expired. During my laſt viſit, 
« while he was ſunk in the lethargic ſleep of which I have 
* ſpoken, I obſerved with aſtoniſhment, that putrefac- 
tion had already made fo great progreſs, that his 
5 body exhaled an inſupportable ſmell. I ſaw the 

* worms which iſſued from it crawling on the bed, 
and the nails of his fingers drop of themſelves ; 10 
** that I thought it needleſs to attempt any thing farther, 

* while he was in this deplorable condition. Having taken 
care to get every poſſible information from the patient 
* hunſelf, reſpecting what had happened to him, he told 
* me, that he had felt a ſtroke, as it ſomebody had given 
him a blow over the right arm, with a large club, and 
that at the ſame time, he had ſeen a ſpark of fire attach 
* itſelf to his hirt, which in a moment was reduced to 
* aſhes, though the fire did not in the leaſt injure the wriſt- 
* bands. The handkerchief which he had placed upon 
his ſhoulders, between his ſhirt and his ſkin, was per— 
fectly entire, without the leaſt appearance of burning, 
* his drawers were untouched, but his night-cap was de- 
* {lroyed, though a ſingle hair of his head was not hurt, 
* That this flame under the form of elementary fire, 
* burnt the fkin, reduced the ſhirt to aſhes, and entirely 
* conſumed the night-cap, without in the leaſt touching 
{© the hair, is a fact which I affirm to be true: beſides, 

* every ſymptom that appeared on the body of the de- 

** ceaſed, announced fevere burning. The night wes 

calm, and the circumambient air very pure: no bitu- 

* minous {mell could be perceived in the chamber, nor 
*© was there the leaſt trace of fire or of ſmoke. A lamp, 
however, which had been full of oil, was found dry, 
* and the wick almoſt in aſhes. We cannot reatonavly 
* ſuppoſe this fatal accident to have been occafioned by 
any external cauſe; and I have no doubt that it 
Maffei were ſtill alive he would take advantage of it 
* to ſupport an opinion which he entertained, that yes 
ning is ſometimes kindled in the human body and 
* deſtroys it.” 


Another 
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Another account, to the ſame purpoſe, 1s given in 
Mr. Battaglia's paper. On the 21it of April, 1781, 
« the firſt battalion of the brigade of Savoy ſet out from 
« Tortona, in order to go to Arti, when the weather was 
« excefhively hot. On the 22d, having made rather a 
« forced march, the ſoldiers ſuffered a great deal from 


 * the ardour of the ſun, ſo that, at the village of Serre, 


« where they halted, one of them, named Bocquet, a 
e man of twenty-five years of age, whole ſkin being very 
« hard and thick had not perlpired, ſent forth a loud 
cry, which ſeemed to announce ſome extraordinary 
„ commotion, and inſtantly fell down. Mr. Bianet, 
« ſurgeon major to the regiment, found the patient in 
„ convulfions. When he was carried to the hoſpital 
« the upper part of his body, to the thighs, appeared to 
to be withered and black, and in a gangrenous ſtate. 
Mr. Bianet employed ſcarifications, but; without ef- 
e fect; it was impoſſible to make him ſwallow any 
thing; and it was {ound neceſſary to abandon him to 
his difmal fate. His body ſoon exhaled a putrid 
„ ſmell, and he died at the end of five hours. That his 
* diforder might not be communicated to others, he 
was interred together with his clothes. Upon in— 
„ quiry, after his death, it was found that this man was 
addicted to the conſtant ule of ſpiritous liquors, and 
that he had even drank of them to exceſs upon the 
„march.“ | 
Other inſtances there are, ſtill more terrible, of peop! 
actually taking fire and being conſumed to aſhes by 
ſome internal cauſe ; but, as nobody was preſent either 
at the beginning or during the continuance of theſe ex- 
traordinary inſlammations, nothing certain can be ſaid 
about them. That ſuch things, however, have hap- 
pened, is certain, of which one of the moſt remarkable 
inſtances is that of Signora Corn. Zangari, an Italian 
lady. She retired to her chamber in the evening ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and in the morning was found in the 
middle of the room reduced to aſhes, all except her face, 
legs, ſkull and three fingers. The ſtockings and ſhoes 
lhe had on were not burnt in the leaſt, The aſhes were 
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light, and on preſſing them between the fingers va- 
niſhed, leaving behind a groſs, ſtinking moiſture, 
with which the floor was ſmeared ; the walls and fur- 
niture of the room being covered with a moiſt cincri- 
tious ſoot, which had not only ſtained the linen in the 
cheſts, but had penetrated into the cloſct, as well as into 
the room overhead, the walls of which were moiſtened 
with the ſame viſcous humour. This lady had been 
accuſtomed to ule a bath of camphorated ſpirit of wine 
when indiſpoſed. | 

Dr. Zimmerman, from the 64th volume of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, relates the cafe of a poor wo— 
man who periſhed in this miſerable manner at Coventry 
in England in the year 1772. She fell out of bed. 
* and was found next morning burnt to death, though 
© the fire in the grate had been ſmall, and the furniture 
* in the room had ſuffered but little. Except one 
„ thigh and leg, there were not the leaſt remains of any 
* {kin, veſſels or viſcera; and the greater part of the 
* bones were completely calcined, and covered with a 
«© whitiſh effloreſcence.“ 

On theſe unfortunate people it has been obſerved 
that they were generally intemperate in the ule of . 
liquors. Of the poor woman at Coventry, whoſe cat. 
has been juſt now related, it is ſaid, that ſhe had 3 
in the practice of drinking from half a pint to a quart 
of rum every day, and this ſhe continued, notwithſtand- 


Ing her being affected with jaundice and other complaints, 


Mr. Wilmer, who communicated this caſe to the Roy- 
al Society, concludes it with theſe words: * That hey 
* ſolids and fluids were rendered inſtammable by the 
* immenſe quantity of ſpiritous liquors ſhe had drank, 
* and when ſhe was ſet fire to ſhe was probably ſoon 
reduced to aſhes.” 

On other cales of a fimilar nature it has been r2- 
marked, that the miſerable ſufferers were “ for the mot: 
part advanced in years, remarkably fat, and had been 
* much addicted to the ule of ſpiritous liquors, either 
in their drink, or applied in friction to the body; 
* whence it has been concluded that theſe people pe-: 

« rithec 
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« riſhed by their whole ſubſtance ſpontaneouſly taking 
« fire, the principal ſeat of which had been the entrails, 
« or the epigaſtric viſcera ; and that the exciting cauſe 
« was naturally found in the phlogiſton of the hu— 
„ mours, called forth by that of the ſpiritous liquors 
* combined with them.”* But ſolutions of this kind 
cannot by any means be admitted. We have not the 
{malleſt reaſon to think that either the folid or fluid 
parts of the bodies of hard drinkers are more inflammable 
than thoſe of other people; neither is it credible that 
any perſon could live with his body in ſuch a ſtate. Be- 
6des, the moſt influammable bodies will not begin to 
bura unleſs fire actually be applied to them, while others 
much leſs inflammable to appearance, will yet take fire 
ſpontaneouſly. Thus, even ſpiritous liquors themſelves, 
though they flame violently when thrown into a fire, or 
when a burning body is applied to them, yet there is 
not an inſtance of tuch liquors taking fire of themſelves; 
nay, they cannot even be ſet on fire by pouring them up- 
on a red-hot iron, while, on the other hand, heaps of 
wet vegetables, which we ſhould think ſcarce at all in- 
flammable, do yet very frequently take fire ſpontaneouſly. 
The author lately quoted, however, juſtly obſerves that 
M. Bartholi, the unfortunate prieſt above mentioned was 
plainly ſtruck firſt by electricity from without, a ſpark of 
fre attaching itſelf to his ſhirt, and a faint flame ſurround—- 
ing his body; ſo that the fire did not ſcem to have 
been generated in his body, but in the atmoſphere. 
There are inſtances of people being ſurrounded with theſe 
luminous appearances without being hurt; particularly 
vt a woman at Milan, whoſe bed was ſurrounded with 
a light of this kind. Mr. Loammi Baldwin, ot this 
country, was allo ſurrounded by an clectric light, while 
raifing a kite in the time of a thunder Rr and Dr. 
Priel (Hey makes mention of a gentleman, who, after hav- 
ing worked an electric machine for a long time in a 
mall room, perceived, on leaving it, a luminous Vapour 
following him. But the inſtances moſt to our preſent 
purpoſe are ſome recorded in the Philoſophical Trantac- 
tions, 


* American Muſeum, vol. xi, p. 148. 
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tions, of luminous vapours coming from the ſea, attach. 
ing themſelves to corn-ſtacks, and ſetting fire to them, 
One of this kind is particularly mentioned in Lowthory)': 
Abridgement of the Tranſactions, as having taken place 
in Ireland, coming repeatedly from the ſea, and ſetting 
fire to corn and hay, ſo that the people were greatly 
alarmed. At laſt they found that it might be driven 
off by making a great noiſe, and that it would avoid any 
ſharp-pointed iron inſtrument. Had ſuch a vapour at- 
tached itſelf to a human body, it is poſſible that it might 
have ſet fire to it as well as to the ſtack of corn or hay. 
Whether theſe accounts render the ſtory of the Genoelc 
ſailors concerning the ball of fire occaſioning the plague 
of 1346 more credible, we leave the reader to judpe. 
They certainly how, however, that the electric fluid will 
ſometimes interfere with the human body in a very ter- 
rible manner, producing, where it does not kill inſtan- 
taneouſly, ſymptoms equal to thoſe of the very worſt 
plague, as in the caſe of the prieſt and ſoldier above 
mentioned. 

Another hypotheſis concerning the origin of peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes is that of ſwarms of little animals inviſibly 
exiſting in the atinoſphere ; which, being taken into the 
body by the breath, are ſuppoſed to corrupt or other- 
wife vitiate the blood and other parts of the body, as we 
ſee in the plague and other epidemic diſorders. This 
hypotheſis, ſo generally exploded, and ſo apparently im— 
probable, ſeems to receive {ome ſupport from a diſcovery 
of an inſect made by Mr. Henry Baker, F. R. S. and pub- 
liſhed in his work entitled © The Microicope made Ea— 
ſy.” He called it the inſe& with net- like arms. * It 
© lives (ſays he) only in caſcades, where the water runs 
very {wift. Some of them being kept in a vial of water, 
* molt died in two days, and the reſt, having ſpun them- 
* {elves tranſparent caſes, which were faſtened either to 
the fides of the glaſs, or to pieces of graſs put into it, 
* {cemed to be changed into a kind of chryſalis ; but 
before they aſſumed this form, they altered their ſhape 
(in a manner he repreſents by a figure.) None of them 
lived above three days; and, though freſh water was 
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« given them two or three kimes a day, yet in a few hours 


« jt would ſtink to a degree ſcarce conceivable, and that 


« too at ſeveral yards diſtance, though, in proportion to the 
« water, all the included inſects were not more than as 
« one to one million, an hundred and fifty thouſand. This 
« makes it probable that it is neceſſary for them to live 
in a rapid ſtream, leſt they fhould be poiſoned by the 
« effluvia iſſuing from their own bodies, as no doubt 
«© they were in the vial.” 

From this account it is not difficult to conceive that 
animals, though exceedingly ſmall, may yet emit ſuch 
poiſonous effluvia as will deſtroy much larger ones in 
their neighbourhood. It will by no means be incredi- 
ble that, had one or two ſuch offenſive animals been 
thrown into a jar containing gold-filhes,* the whole of 
thele beautiful inhabitants would have periſhed at once. 
Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a thing to have actually happened; 
that a malicious perſon had put them in over night, and 
in the morning the proprietor of the fiſhes finds them all 
dead, and the water offenſive to the laſt degree. He 
ſends for a neighbouring philoſopher, who, happening to 
be ignorant of the exiſtence of ſuch animals, endeavours 
to account for the phenomenon upon ſome of the receiv- 
ed principles of philofophy. How much theory would 
here be waſted, and what endleſs dilputes might enſue 
without even a poſſibility of arriving at the truth! Juſt (6 
it is with epidemic difeaſes. The cauſe is inviſible, and, 
until it becomes diſcoverable by our ſenſes, it can never 
be known ; for, as has already been oblerved, a cauſe 
never can be known merely by its effects, unleſs we have 
teen it, or ſomebody who has ſeen it gives us informa- 
tion. And this will certainly be found to hold good in 
every inſtance, even from the Supreme Cauſe himſelf to 
the diminutive inſect juſt mentioned. 

Laſtly, I ſhall confider another p2yib/e ſource of epi- 
demics, which has been hinted at by others. Allowing 

that 

The gold-fiſh is a ſmall ſpecies of carp» brought originally from China. 
They are adorned with the molt beautiful and reſplendent colours, and are fre- 
quently kept in jars for pleaſure. They ſubliſt entirely on the water, without 


any other food. This is by Dr. Fordyce ſaid to be the caſe with all fiſhes, pro- 
vided the water bs impregnated with oxygen. 
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that infeQious matter proceeds from the body of a di 
ealed perſon, as much muſt iſſue from a ſingle paticnt 
as is ſufficient to bring the diſeaſe upon thoulands, ay] 
with regard to the {tmall-pox and ſome other diſtempa 
we certainly know that it is ſo. This inſection is diſh 
pated in the atmoſphere, and intimately combined wis. 
it, ſo that it becomes imperceptiple and harmleſs; by 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that it is annihilated, « 
cannot be re-produced in its. priſtine ſtate, Water 
though perfectly diffolved, and to appearance deprive 
of exiſtence in the air, may yet be precipitated from it 
and pour down upon us in deluges. What happens in 
one cafe may happen in another. The infectious mt. 
ter, diſſolved in the air, may by ſome natural caule . 
precipitated from it, overſhadowing whole regions, and. 
if it be not powerful enough to produce the epidemic a 
itlelt, may certainly prediſpoſe to it in ſuch a degrec, 
that the flighteſt additional cauſe will bring it on. 

Something indeed of this kind would ſeem really 9 
be the caſe, otherwiſe we cannot well conceive why there 
{hould be ſuch a diſtinction of diſeaſes. Thus the in 
tection of the {mall-pox is the ſame all over the world, 
The variolous matter will never produce the meaſlcs in 
any country, nor will the typhus produce a pleurily. 
The plague manifeſts itſelf to be the fame diſtemper in 
_ all its various degrees of malignity, though.even this 
dreadful diſeaſe is fometimes ſo mild that it does not 
confine the patient to his bed. There mult theretore be 
{ome certain conſtitution in the nature of the cavle 
which produces ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, as certainly as in 
the ſeed of particular vegetables, which gives to each its 
proper appearance and ſhape. The cauſe of the dil- 
caſe ſo modified we may call, with Dr. Cullen, its /pectf: 
Contagion. 

Having thus treated fo largely upon contagion oi 
different Kinds, it now remains to conſider the objections 
that have been made to the doctrine altogether. It is 
indeed ſurpriſing that in fo great a length of time, after 
the world hath ſo often and ſo dreadtully ſuffered from 
the violence of plagues, the ſimple fact, whether it be 
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infectious or not, ſhould not have been determined: 
nay, that it chould ſtill be queſtioned by phy ſicſans of 
no mean reputation whether ſuch a thing as contagion 
or infection can poſſibly exiſt. Dr. Moleiy. i in his treatile 
on tropical diſeaſes treats the whole doctrine of contagion 
with the utmoſt contempt ; calling it © a field tor 
© ſpeculation, which has long amuled the pedantry of 
« the ichools, and ſhould never be entered into by prac- 
„ ticah writers.” Notwithſtanding this, however, he 
doth enter into it, and with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that in the 
very firſt paragraph he is obliged to derive the cauſe of 
diſcaſes from the ſtars! © There are ſome diſcales we 
„know, (ſays he) which follow the changes ot the at- 
e moſphere; but there are others which make their 
* revolutions, and viſit the carth, at uncertain periods 
for which we can trace no cauſe, depending on com- 
« binations, in which, perhaps, the znfluence of the planets 
may have ſome ſhare.” Here we have a ſtill wider 
field for ſpeculation than even /e ſchools have given us; 
tor the Doctor ought to remember that the influence of 
a planet, producing a diſeaſe, is as truly contagion as 
the effluvia of a dughi/l; and it we have a wide field 
to traverſe when tracing it through the earth, we have 
one infinitely more extenſive in purſuing it through the 
licavens. But we may be aflured that planetary influ— 
ence does not produce diſeaſes; tor, if it did, they would 
in all times of peſtilence overſpread the face of the earth, 
as the influence of the planets, if they have any, cer- 
tainly does. 

The arguments uſed by this author againſt lerreſirial 
CR. x are, 

. * It has often happened that hundreds of men in 
3 have been feized with the dyſentery, almoſt 
*at the lame time, after one ſhower of rain, &c. Peo— 
ple under ſimilar circumſtances muſt be ſubject to 
© finmlar diſcaſes: and yet it often happens that dylen- 
*tery begins with a few people, and ſpreads itſelf by 

* degrees until a multitude are affected.“ 
This argument rather militates againſt himſelf ; for, 
i dyſentery or any other diſeaſe was occaſioned by an 
evident 
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evident general cauſe operating upon perſons in ſimilat 
circumſtances, all of them ought to be taken ill at once; 
but Dr. Moſely owns that they frequently are not. 
There muſt, of conſequence, be ſomething / evident 
which determines the diſeaſe to particular perſons, while 
the general cauſe operates equally upon all, This leb 
ev N cauſe we call contag ion. 

tis incredible that the ſmelling a little human 
2 blood, that had ſtood ſome months in a phial, gave 
* the man a dyſentery mentioned by Pringle ; or that the 
* perſon Foreſtus ſpeaks ot got the plague by only putting 
his hand into an old trunk; or that the ſhaking an 
* old feather-bed, which had lain by ſeven years, raiſed 
* a plague at Wratiſlan, which deſtroyed five thouſand 
s perſons in twelve weeks, as related by Alexander Be- 
** nedictus, &c.—Such things may be true, but, when 
" probability | is ſhaken, reaſon always inclines to ſkep- 
* ticiſm.“ 

Here our author moſt evidently contradicts himſelf; 
for in the beginning of the paragraph he tells us that 
the things related are zucredzb/e, and in the end of it, that 
they may be true. The argument, if it may be ſo called, 
is mere aſſertion. It is zacredib/e that the ſmell of putrid 
human blood in a vial ſhould produce the dyſentery. 
Why ſhould this be more incredible than that ſmelling 
to a charged vial ſhould enſure an electric ſhock to the 


perſon who did ſo ? This is entirely a queſtion reſpecting 


a matter of fact, not of ſpeculation. The ſame is the 
caſe with the reſt. It is not more incredible that, if the 
infection of the p/agne was in a trunk, a man ſhould get 
the plague by putting his hand in it, than that he ſhould 
be burnt if he put his hand into a trunk full of hot all. 
es. Before the Doctor decided in ſuch a poſitive man- 
ner, he ought to have proved that no infection could be 
contained in a trunk; but this, though the very point 
in queſtion, he takes for granted, firſt telling us that the 

contrary is incredible, and then that it may be true 
3. We obſerve in camps and hoſpitals, that thoſe 
„people 2o/gſe dirty employments ſubject them in a par- 
« ticular manner to a depravation of their habits, ſeldom 
2 eſcape 
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« eſcape the preſent epidemic ; and this gives riſe to the 
« yulgar expreſſion, and very incorrect notion, of catching 
« the difeale. And we oblerve that others from the 
« ſlighteſt deviation from regularity loſe the power by 
« which the body reſiſts diſeaſes, and they are alſo at- 
« tacked. But theſe attacks are not to be attributed to 
« jnfection: for thoſe people who keep the vital and 
« animal powers in uniform contederacy, by temperance 
« and calmneſs of mind (tor fear, by lowering the vital 
« energy, ſubjects the body to diſeaſe) nouriſhing dict, 
proper clothing and cleanlineſs, and keeping a free and 
regular paſſage for all excretions, are proof againſt the 
« aflaults of foul and peſtilential air. Such people ſcl- 
dom ſuffer even by the plague itſelt : while all around 
« them periſh.” | 
The firſt ſentence of the above paragraph 1s ſo ob- 
{curely worded, that it is difficult to know the author's 
meaning. I know not of any lawſul employment ſo dirty 
that it neceſſarily ſubjects the perſon who practiles it to 
a depravation of habit. The next aſcribes every thing 
to intemperance and fear; from which, it ſeems, we are 
to infer that none but. drunkards, cowards, and dirty, 
naked ragamuffins, are ever ſeized with epidemic diſeaſes. 
But of this we are able to bring a direct diſproof. I ſup- 
poſe Dr. Moſely will not ſay that the celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy was either a coward or a drunkard ; 
that he had a dirty employment, wanted proper food or 
clothes, or was deficient in perſonal cleanlineſs; yet, 
wien jn the marſhy parts of Hungary, he was in danger 
2: death from an epidemic dyſentery, notwithſtanding 
that he was fo careful in reſpe& of diet, that he had 
pare water brought him every day, probably from a 
confiderable diſtance. How came he to be affected by 
e diſtemper under ſuch circumſtances, while Count 
bneval, though as an inferior officer he probably enjoy- 
el tewer advantages, remained free from it, taking only 
4imall quantity of Peruvian bark daily? It is uncertain 
wicther the bark did really preſerve him or not; but 
the caſe of Prince Eugene plainly ſhows that ſobriety, 
temperance, valour and cleanlineſs are not ſufficient to 
C c ward 
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ward off an epidemic diſeaſe, if people come in the way 
of infection. 

4. © It ſhould follow, if contagion were ſupported by 
infected bodies, that no perſon ſhould ever eſcape 
infection (as at Oxford aſſizes in 1577*) who was 
* within the ſphere of its action; and that thoſe who 
were entirely ſecluded from it, and free from all con- 
tiguity to infected people, or ſubſtances, as the colleg- 
ers were in the town of Cambridge, when the plague 
was laſt in England, ſhould be exempt from it. 

* But, in oppoſition to this, RAe lived 120 years, 
and often practiſed in plagues. Hodges remained in 
town, and attended the ſick, during the great plague 
in 1665. Kaye was in the midſt of practice in the 
„ ſweating ſickneſs in 1551, without any inconveniency. 
* Procopius informs us, that during a terrible plague at 
* Conſtantinople, in 543, which almoſt deſtroyed the 
* whole city, no phytician nor other perſon got the 
*« plague by attending, dreſſing or touching the fick. 

«= 


* Sir John Pringle, from Stowe's Chronicle, gives the following account of 
theſe aſſes. On the 4th, 5th and 6th days of July were the aflizes held 
„at Oxon, where was arraigned and condemned Rowland Jenkins, for a e di- 
„% 17ous tongue ; at which time there aroſe amidſt the people fuch a damp, that 
« almoſt all were tmothered. Very few eſcaped that were not taken. Here 
„died in Oxon three hundred perſons ; and {ickened there, but died in other 
« places, two hundred and odd. 

« The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey in Weſtminſter, in 1650, proved alſo fatal 
« to many; of which Sir John atfo gives an account. I have been informed 
% (fays ke) that, at thoſe Seſſions, about a hundred were tried, who were all 
„ kept in cloſe places as long as the court fat; and that each room was but 
„14 feet by 11, and ſeven feet high. The bail-dock is alſo a ſmall room 
« taken off one of the corners of the court, and left open at the top: in this, 
% during the trials, are put ſome of the male factors who have been under tle 
« cloſeſt confinement. The hall in the Old Bailey is a reom of only 39 fect 
« ſquare. Now whether the air was moſt tainted from the bar by ſome priton- 
«« ers then ill of the jail diſtemper, or by the general uncleanlinefs of ſuch 
« perſons, is uncertain ; but it is probable that both cauſes concurred. And 
« we may caſily conceive how much it might have been vitiated by the foul 
„ ſteams of the Þbail-dock, and of the two rooms opening into the court in 
« which the priſoners were the whole day crowded together till they were 
« brought out to he tried. It appeared afterwards, that theſe places had bot 
been cleaned for ſome years. The polfonous quality of the air was aggra- 
% yated by the heat and clofenets of the court, and by the perfpirable matter 
« of a number of people of all torts, penned up tor the moſt part of the days 
« without breathing the tree air, or receiving any refreſhment. The bench 
« couliſted of fix perſons, whereof tour died, together with two or three of 
« the evuniel, one of the under ſheriffs, ſeveral ot the Middlefcx jury, and 
«« othets prefent to the amount of above forty ; without making allowance tor 
+ theſe of a lower rank, whole death may not have been heard of; and with- 
e out including any that did not ſicken within a fortnight after the feſſions.“ 

{ Vringle's Obtervations p. 329 & icq. 
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« Yet moſt of the Capuchins, the Jeſuits, the Recollets, 
« the Obſervantines, the Barefooted Carmelites, the 
« Reformed Auguſtines, all the Grand Carmelites, the 
« Grand Trinitarians, the Reformed Trinitarians, the 
« Monks of Loretto, of Mercy, the Dominicans, and 
« Grand Auguſtines, who kept themſelves ſecluded in 
« their ſeveral convents, and took every precaution to 
« ayoid the plague, while it raged at Marſeilles, periſhed 
« by it. 

« There are no epidemical nor contagious diſeaſes 
that attack every perſon who breathes the ſame air, 
« or that is in contact with the infection, elſe whole 
« regions would be depopulated. The habit muſt be 
« oraduated, or adapted, for the reception of a diſeaſe. 
« In ſome conſtitutions of body the accets is eaſy, in 
« ſome difficult, in others impoſſible. But where tlie 
« revelation of this myſtery is to be found, none can tell.” 

In this, which our author ſeems to have deſigned as 
his grand argument, it is plain that the deficiency is as 
great as in any of the reſt. If we ſuppoſe the plague, or 
any other epidemic diſeaſe, to ariſe from ſome general 
cauſe, let that cauſe be contagion or any thing elſe, it 
ought to operate upon all who come within its ſphere of 
action, as Dr. Moſely obſerves of infefion. If experience 
ſhows that it does not, the argument will hold equally 
againſt a conſtitution of the atmoſphere, putrid effluvia, 
heat, cold, or any thing elſe; and in fact the Doctor 
{urly gives up the point at laſt, by refolving the whole 
into an wrevealed myltery. With regard to what he 
lays about the plague at Marſeilles getting into the con- 
vents, of which he preſents us with ſuch a catalogue, it is 
impoſſible to know what precautions were uſed, and we 
are aflured that in Turky it is thought neceſſary for the 
Europeans not only to guard againſt a communication 
with their own ſpecies, but ſome of the brute creation 
allo, Cats particularly are dreaded ſo much, that a 
general maſſacre of thein commences among thoſe who 
ue precautions, the favourites of that ſpecies muſt be 
ent to a diſtance, and M. Volney mentions two mer- 
ants who had ſhut up their houſes, and yet had the 
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plague imported by a cat. In ſhort, confidering that 
infection is ſuppoſed to be altogether inviſible and im. 

perceptible, it is impoſſible to ſay how it may be convey- 

ed, or to what extent it may occaſionally act when once 
brought into a country. Dr. Fordyce 1s of opinion that 
the diſtance at which infection may act depends on the 
diſpoſition of the air at the time; and he obſerves, that 
a difference in this reſpect is obſervable in the odoriferous 
effluvia of vegetables. If the air be loaded with moiſ— 
ture, they reach to a much greater diſtance. Vapour 
© arifing from a ficldl of beans, for inſtance, or a pu- 
*© trid ditch, is ſenſible to the noſtrils at a greater diſ- 
* tance if the air is moiſt.” He obſerves indeed that this 
has never been verified with regard to infection; but as 
it is evidently the caſe with putrid effluvia, which very 
often accompany infection, we may reaſonably conclude 
that it is the caſe with the latter alſo. 

Let us next take a view of what 15 advanced by the 
authors of The Science of Life upon this ſubject. 
Mr. M*Lean, who puts his name to this part, informs us 
of his conviction * that no general diſeaſe, which affects 
* a perſon more than once during lite, can ever be com- 
«* municated by contagion ;” and he defines contagion 
© a ſpecific matter, gencrated in a perſon affected with 
„ diſeaſe, and capable of communicating that particular 
“ diſeaſe, with or without contact, to another.” It 
would here be no improper queſtion, by what means he 
comes to know that a contagious diſcaſe can affect a 
perſon only ouce. But even this queſtion is unncoe!- 
tary. Dr. Guthrie gives an account of a gentleman d 
had the courage to inoculate himſelf for the plague, in 
conſequence of which he had the diſcaſe with the con- 
comitant ſymptoms of buboes, &c. Here then we ſce 
the plague communicated by © a ſpecific matter gene- 
rated in a perſon affected“ with the ſame diſeaſe, 1. e. 
by contagion, according to Mr. M*Lean's own deſini— 
tion. The diſpute therefore might flop, as this fact 
ſeems to be deciſive on the ſubject ; but as he has at 
great length inſiſted upon the argument laſt quoted from 


Dr. Moſely, it ſeems neceſtary to follow him a little fa 2 
ther. 1 
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„If a perſon (ſays our author) be affected with any 
ce Jiſcaſs, it will neceſſarily be communicated to every 
« other perſon who comes within the infectious diſtance, 
and 7s not at the ſame tame labouring under ſome diſeaſe 
. © higher in degree. This proceeds upon a ſuppoſition 
that his theory is abſolutely perfect and infallible ; which, 
however plain it may appear to himſelf, will not proba- 
bly be admitted by others without ſome proof. Indeed 
he himſelf afterwards adduces ſome facts which deciſive— 
ly overthrow it. A child (fays he) here and there is 
« exempted from ſmall-pox, even though expoſed to 
its contagion.” How comes this to paſs? ? The diſeaſe, 
we are told, is contagious, the child is expoſed to the con- 
tagion, and yet is not affected. In / ſuch caſes it would 
be ridiculous to ſuppoſe the ſubjects labouring under a 
diſeaſe higher in degree than the contagion could pro— 
duce. In numbers of inſtances of this kind the children 
were evidently in good health, and yet would perhaps be 
{cized at an after period when no more expoſed to conta- 
gion than they had been at firſt. 

Small- pox, meaſles, and other general diſeaſes, which 
occur only once during life, never diſappear, until he 
« zphole of thoſe who have been within the infeQious 
* diſtance, and were not at the time labouring under 
* ſome diſeaſe higher in degree, have received the infec- 
tion. As thele diſeaſes are very mild, children ſome- 
times reſiſt the power of contagion from the ſuperior 
* force of ſome other diſcaſcs, although they may be 0 
© flight as to eſcape common obſervation.” 

[n this paragraph we have the favourite maxim of our 
author repeated, 7zvice indeed, without a ſingle fact to 
lupport it. Inſtead of this we find bypothefis heaped ' 
upon hypotheſis, as the giants are ſaid to have heaped 
mountains upon one another in order to get up to hea- 
ven. He firſt ſuppoſes that the infection of the ſmall- 
pox ſeizes on de whole of thoſe on whona 1t falls. The 
exceptions to this maxim he explains by another /uppo- 
lion, viz. that the Om on of the {mall-pox is coun- 
teracted by another diſeaſe. The ſecond hypotheſis 1 is 
tupported by a third, and that a very extraordinary one, 

that 
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that the ſmall-pox (a diſeaſe which has deſtroyed inny. 
merable multitudes) is very mild; and this third by a 
fourth, that the diſeaſes which counteracted the conta- 
gion were fo flight as to eſcape common obſervation. It 
was incumbent on Mr. M*Lean to have pointed out 
ſome of thole diſeaſes, and to have informed us how the 

came to counteract this contagion. But it is needleſs to 
argue with one who writes ſo extravagantly. Far from 
the mode of reaſoning followed by Dr. Fordyce, who 
decided from the majority of facts, our author deter- 
mines every thing by his own preconceived opinions. 
That the power which occaſioned diſeaſe at the Ox- 
ford aſſizes (lays he) was not contagious matter, is 
proved by its producing diarrhœa in ſome, while it 
produced fevers in others.” But, if it was not conta- 
gious matter, what kind of matter was it? Or how 
comes our author to know that thoſe who were affected 
by the diarrhoea were not likewiſe affected by fever? 
How many fevers are attended by diarrhœa, or how ma- 
ny ceaſe when diarrhoea comes on ! It would have been 
equally concluſive to ſay that the matter was not conta- 
gious, becaule ſome died and ſome recovered. 

I ſhall only take notice of one aſſertion more, it being 
both tedious and unneceſſary to follow him through the 
whole. © From every record of epidemic and peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes, 1t would appear, that they have their ſtated 
periods of recurrence; that theſe periods are ſuch 
months as are molt remarkable for viciffitudes of the 
atmolphere ; that they become general only in thoſe 
years in which theſe viciſſitudes are extreme; that 
they do not occur in ſeaſons when the heats or colds, 
however intenſe, are equable; nor in years when the 
ſtate of the atmoſphere is tempered throughout; and 
« that they uniformly ceaſe with the eſtabliſhment of 
an equable ſtate of the atmoſphere, whether the wea- 
ther be cold or hot. . . . In Aleppo, according to Dr. 
* Rufic), the Europeans regularly (hut themſelves up in 
their houſes e- ry year, at ſome period between April 
and July; and the rich natives begin to adopt the 
lame plan, &c. . . From this fact it appears, that 
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the plague occurs at Aleppo, in a ſtate more or leſs 
« mild, almoſt annually, and hat it commences and ceaſes 
« af certain known pericas. But it has been remarked 
« that, in its moſt ſevere ſtate, this diſeaſe recurs only at 
periods of ten years, or thercabouts ; a regularity which 
« cannot, upon any known principle, be attributed to a 
« power of ſuch caſual application as contagious mat- 
. | 

In the beginning of this paragraph our author makes 
a bold appeal to every record of epidemic and peſtilen- 
tial diſorders; but here we may aſk, Has he conſulted 
every record of theſe diſorders ? That he has not, we may 
readily believe ; but even thoſe which are hinted at ſeem 
either to have been very inaccurately conſulted, or wil- 
fully miſrepreſented. To evince this I ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing abſtract of what Dr. Alexander Ruflel ſays of 
the plague in general, with the annotations of his bro- 
ther, Dr. Patrick, taken from Ruſſel's Natural Hiſtory 
of Aleppo. 

The inhabitants of Aleppo ſuppoſe that the plague 
viſits them once in ten years, and that it is always im- 
ported; and the moſt ſevere plagues are thought by 
ſome to come from Damaſcus, while others contend 
that they come from the northward. Dr. Alexander 
Ruſſel thinks this popular opinion of the return of the 
plague not altogether unfounded ; and he thinks it alſo 
probable that it never invades Aleppo without having 
previoufly attacked either Damaſcus or Khillis, Aintab, 
Maraſh or Uuſa. He thinks that its appearance always 
is in one of the maritime towns of Syria; if in Sidon, 
Byroot or Tripoli, Damaſcus is commonly the channel 
by which it reaches Aleppo; but, if it ſhows itſelf firſt 
at Scanderoon or Byaſs, its approach is by the way of 
Nhillis or Aintab. 

On this Dr. Patrick Ruſſel obſerves, that the account 
of Aleppo being viſited only once in ten or twelve years 
s confirmed by a letter from an Englith gentleman, in 
1719, who had reſided there for 30 years. The dates 
ok the plagues wich Dr. Patrick had procured were, 
719, 1729 and 1733. Another began in 1742, and 

terminated 
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terminated in 1744; from which time there was 99 
return till 1757 or 1758, when it continued at Aleppo 
till 1762, and did not entirely quit the country till 1764. 
The plague of 1719 was ſaid to come from the north. 
ward, but this appeared to want confirmation ; but all 
accounts agree that it raged at Tripoli, Sidon, &c. two 
months before it appeared in Aleppo. Egypt was ra- 
vaged by the plague in 1728, as was alſo Byaſs and the 
neighbouring parts in the ſame ſummer; and next year 
it appeared at Aleppo. In 1732 it raged at Sidon, Tri- 
pol: and Damaſcus ; next year it ſeized Aleppo 
Dr. Alexander goes on to inform us, that the diſcaſe 
never {ſpreads much in winter. It advances with the 
ſpring, comes to its height in June, declines in July, 
and terminates in Auguſt. *© None (he ſays) are ever 
ſeized with in September and October, not even in the 
plague of 1742, which returned three years ſucceſſively;“ 
but Dr. Patrick ſays that this was not confirmed by lis 
experience in 1760, though he owns that the diſtemper 
declines remarkably at that period; and the natives are 
greatly inclined to have it believed that the diſtem— 
per has totally ceaſed, and to deceive the Europeans in 
this reſpect. The times at which the Europeans fhut 
up and come out of their confinement ſhow only the 
increœaſe or decreaſe of the diſeaſe, but not its beginning 
or ending. The plague of 1719 made terrible havoc. 
Europeans then ſhut up about the middle of March, 
and kept confined till the middle of July. In 1529 
they did not ſhut up till the middle of May, and weir 
not confined above a month, the number of fick being 
tmall. In 1733 they were confined from the middle ct 
March to the middle of July, but the diſtemper wa 
leſs violent than in 1719. In 1742 the time of con— 
linement much as in 1729. In 1743 ſhut up April 11, 
and opened the middle of July. The plague violent, 
but leſs ſo than in 1733. In 1744 few thut up, tur 
number of ſick being inconſiderable. In 1760 they 
mut up on true zoth of June, and continued about # 
nont 5 In 1761 ſhut up May 28, rode out Aug.“ 


- 1 
and opened completely the 10th of that month. “ 
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1762 they were confined from the laſt week in May to 
the firſt of Auguſt, From 1962 to 1787, a larger peri- 


8 od than uſual, the city was free from the plague. In 


1787 it broke out among the Jews in the month of 
April, increaſed in May, raged violently in June, and 
terminated in July. | 

From theſe accounts it appears, as Dr. Alexander 
Rutlel informs us, that the plague of one year differs 
remarkably from that of another; but he ſays, that, 
at Aleppo, it is never attended with ſuch ſcenes ol 
horror as have been known in European countries; for 
which Dr. Patrick aſſigns the following reaſons: 1. The 
markets are conſtantly ſupplied with proviſions. 2. The 
dread of the contagion is much leſs. 3. The ſick are leſs 
liable to be deſerted by their attendants (but this, accord- 
ing to his own obſervation, is not always the caſe) and 
4. The regular, ſpeedy interment of the dead prevents a 
ipectacle far from uncommon in the European plagues, 
and which of all others is the moſt ſhocking to humanity. 

Extreme heat (ſays Dr. Alexander) ſeems to check 
the progreſs of the diſtemper. July is a hotter month 
than June, and the ſeaſon wherein the plague ceaſes 
* at Aleppo is that in which the heats are moſt exceſ- 
* five.” His experience did not confirm a popular 
opinion at Aleppo, and which bas likewiſe been adopted 
by many medical writers, that the moon has any influ- 
ence on the diſtemper. To have had the diſtemper 
once does not ſecure a perſon againſt future attacks. 
Numbers of people who were alive when he left Alep- 
po had it twice or oftener; and he had inſtances of ſome 
being infected thrice in one ſeaſon. Dr. Patrick Ruſſel 
has oblervations to the fame purpole. 

brom this it appears, that the popular opinion at Alep- 
Do, which Mir. M*Lean wiſhes to eſtabliſh as a certainty, 
3 by no means fo well founded that we can build any 
theory upon it. The misfortune is, that, wherever a 
tacory is built upon any thing ſaid to be conſtant and 
variable, a ſingle failure overturns the whole. Now, 
in the dates of plagues above mentioned, the variations 
are ſo great that it is impoſſible to draw any certain 
D d concluſion 
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concluſion from them. In the firſt three inſtances of 
1719, 1729 and 1733 there is indeed a coincidence ot 
the firſt two, but the laſt falls ſhort by no leſs than / 
years. What then does Mr. M*Lean mean by his © ten 
years, or thereabouts ©” Can thereabouty imply a difter- 
ence of more than half? The Engliſh gentleman's teſti. 
mony who reſided 30 years in that country could extend 
no further than to three plagues, and even theſe are not 
mentioned. The fourth inſtance in 1742 is deficient in 
one year; the fifth in 1757 or 1758 exceeds by three or 
four years, and the fixth from 1762 to 1787 by no let; 
than fifteen years. 

An anonymous writer in a Scots periodical publica- 
tion entitled © The Bee,” has partly adopted the above 
opinion, but adds others for which he has not thought 
Proper to adduce any authority. It vifits % parts c 
* Aſia once in ten or twelve years, and carries off an 
* eighth or tenth of the inhabitants. There have been 
* plagues which have carried off one fourth of the inha- 
** bitants. The farther eaſt you go, the leſs frequent it 

is —every zoth, goth, and, even at Bafforah, every 

* goth year; but then this ſcourge is moſt dreadful. 
The laſt plague at Baſſorah, which had not viſited the 
* city for 96 years, carried of more than nine tenths of 
„the inhabitants,”* It is aſtoniſhing that people will 
write in fuch a manner as to ſubject themſelves to endless 
Criticiſm on account of their inconſiſtency. The plague, 
this writer ſays, viſits . parts of Aſia once every ten 
or twelve years, and yet it goes no farther eaſt than Baſſo- 
rah; a ſpace ſcarce equivalent to the twentieth part ot 
Aſia! Even in this ſmall ſpace, it varies from ten or 
twelve, to twenty, forty, or even ninety years; and, to 
complete the whole, inſtead of giving any inſtance of the 
periodical] return of the plague at an interval of e 
years, we have one of its diſappearance for inetv-/ 
years | 

From all this it is evident, that no dependence can bt 
placed on ſuch vague accounts with regard to the perl. 
odical returns of the plague. Even the time of ſhutting 

up 
Bee, ve!. xy, p. 382. 
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up the houſes in Aleppo is not accurately related, for, 


> from the above abſtract it is plain, that they are ſome- 


times ſhut up in March; while Mr. M' Lean would 
have us to believe that it is always between April and 
July. It is needleſs to wade through a jumble of un- 


* ſupported affertions, which, being backed by no evidence, 


fall to the ground of themſelves. * I will venture 10 aſ- 
« ſert (ſays he) that no perſon in perfect health ever 


as or can be expoſed to the power of contagion, with- 


*« out receiving the ſpecific diſeaſe which that conta- 
gion produces; excepting in ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 
« when the perſon has previouſly had the diſeaſe.” — 
How comes he to know all this? Or, though our au- 
thor ventures to aſſert, muſt we of neceſſity venture 70 
believe? When he aſcribes the origin of epidemics, and 
the plague itſelf, to the viciſſitudes of the atmoſphere, 
not a ſingle fact is adduced in ſupport of his hypotheſis. 
One very ſtrange proof indeed he brings from Dr. Ruſh, 
viz. that the latter had been informed by a gentleman 
who refided in tropical countries, that, in the month of 
July, ſeveral weeks before the yellow fever became ge- 
neral, he had obſerved a peculiar and univerſal ſallowneſs 
of complexion in the countenances of the people of Phi- 
ladelphia, ſuch as he had ſeen in thoſe of the more 
ſouthern countries before the appearance of bilious fevers 
m them. Surely it is a very ſtrange mode of argument 
to tell us of the colour of people's countenances inſtead 
of the ſtates or viciſſitudes of the atmoſphere, which we 
are made to believe were the cauſes of that change. 
Another quotation is made from the ſame author in 
which a warm, dry, ſtagnating air is conjectured to have 
been the cauſe of diſeaſes ; but he does not even quote 
Dr. Ruſh faying that it was the cauſe of yellow fever, 
much leſs of all epidemic diſeaſes. Beſides, to ſay that 
any thing is occaſioned by a fate, or viciſſitude of the at- 
mioſphere, is ſuch a vague mode of expreſſion, that it 
mult either mean nothing, or be contradictory to itſelf. 
A /tate of the atmoſphere we muſt ſuppoſe to mean that 
it continues for ſome time either to be wet or dry; a vi- 
cilitude, when it changes from one to the other. If an 

epidemic 
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epidemic then is produced by a fate, it cannot alſo be 
produced by a vici/itude, of the atmoſphere : or, if ſoine 
epidemics are produced by ſtates, and others by viciſſi- 
tudes, we ought to be informed which produce one kind, 
and which another. But throughout the whole of this 
diſſertation we have neither diſtinctneſs nor regularity, 
nor indeed any thing but aſſertion, ſupported only by an 
1maginary theory. 

Diſmiſſing at length therefore theſe conjectural theo- 
ries, let us endeavour to deduce from certain and un- 
doubted facts the connexion between the ſtate of the 
body, and the operations upon it of other cauſes, inviſi— 
ble indeed to our eyes, but diſcoverable by our rational 
faculties, and in ſome meaſure capable of being made 
the objects of our ſenſes alſo. 

1. From the account given of the ſtructure of the 
human body, it undeniably follows, and has already been 
oblerved, that all parts of it are ſo connected together, 
that none can ſuffer any very grievous injury without al- 
ſecting all the reſt, 

2. The liſe of man depends immediately on the air. 
From this element the b/ogd receives heat and a vital 
ſpirit ciftuſing itſelf from the blood along the nerves, 
and tnence expended in the operations of life and ſen- 
ſation. 

3. From undoubted experiments“ it appears, that 
this vital ſpirit poſſeſſes in a great degree the properties 
of electricity, inſomuch that many ſuppoſe them to be 
the tame. This is indeed denied by the celebrated 
anatomiſt, Dr. Monro, but he allows that the nervous 
fluid is ſimilar to electricity, and it is certain that the 
electrical fluid can affect it in ſuch a manner that we 
may realonably believe them to be the ſame. 

4. The air acts upon the blood by the /azent heat it 

ontains. The air itſelf is compoſed of ſomething 
volatiliſed by heat. In ſome cafes this is evidently a 
terreſtrial ſubſtance, as in that of inflammable air, or 
hydrogen, which is formed of charcoal volatiliſed by 
heat, with the addition of a little water. In the caſe of 

Oxygen, 
* Thoſe of Galvani and others on animal elefricity. 
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| oxygen, or dephlogrſticated air, the combination ſeems 
do be the matter of heat (which J ſhall hereafter diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of the ethereal fluid / with water de- 
& prived of its carbonic principle. This coincides with 
the opinion of Dr. Prieſtley, who ſays that the baſis of 
*. dephlogiſticated air ſeems to be dephlogi/ticated waler. 
But, let the baſis be what it will, the ethereal fluid which 
volatiliſes it is the agen; the baſis is entirely paſeve, and 
only modifies or reſtrains the action olf the other fluid, 
ſo that it does not exert itſelf except in particular caſes. 
Fixed air, .or carbonic acid, is compoled of the baſe of 
oxygen united with a certain portion of carbon, and the 
whole volatiliſed by the ethereal! fluid. Phlogiſticated 
air, azote, or ſepton, according to Dr. Pricitley, conſiſts 
of the baſis of dephlogiſticated air along with a certain 
proportion of carbon different from that which produces 
fixed air, volatiliſed by the ſame agent ;* and ſo we 
may determine concerning every other ſpecies of air. 

5. In certain caſes the ethereal fluid quits thoſe ſub- 
ſtances with which it is united: the air is then decom- 
poſed, the ſubſtance into which the other fluid enters is 
heated, or rendered more fluid than before (perhaps 
both) while the baſis either unites itſelf to the moiſture 
of the lungs, or is thrown out by the breath. Whether 
in any caſe the baſis can pervade the membranes, and 
thus mix itſelf with the blood, notwithſtanding the 
poſitive aſſertions of Dr. Girtanner and others, is very 
doubtful, and does not admit of any poſitive proof. 
6. The blood, being a fud, mult be ſubject to the 
lame laws with other fluids. A certain quantity of 
latent heat muſt be contained 1n it, in order to give the 
degree of fluidity naturally belonging to it. If this 
quantity be augmented, the fluidity will be augmented, 
and the blood will become thinner; if it be diminiſhed, 
the contrary will take place; and if we ſuppoſe a great 
proportion of this latent heat to be abſtracted, it is not 

unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſomething like a congelation 
may take place, and the blood be changed into a ſolid 
lubſtance of ſuch a nature as cannot any more be made 
to reſume its former qualities. >, By 

*See Medical Repoſitory, vol ii, No. Li. 
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By augmenting the ſenſible heat, the blood 1s af. 
feled in the ſame manner as any other fluid ; it ſuffer; 
expanſion, by which the veſſels are dilated in proportion, 
and, if this expanſion and dilation be carried to a cer- 
tain length, a rupture of many of the ſmall veſſels, and 
apoplexy, or {ome other grievous diſeaſe, may enſue. 

8. By breathing certain kinds of air, the fluidity, heat 
and expanſion of the blood, and of conſequence the di- 
lat ion of the blood-veſlels, are aftected. Thus, when 1 
perſon breathes a quantity of the fume. of charcoal, 
containing much fixecl air, he feels himſelf affected with 
pain and a fenfation of fulneſs in his head; he becomes 
ſleepy, and, if the quantity be {ufficiently great, he falls 
into an apoplexy, and dies. From diſſections it appears 
that ſuch as dic in this manner have the capillary veſſels 
greatly diſtended, and even ruptured ; the heat of the 
body is vaſtly augmented, and even continues ſome time 
after death. Hence it is evident, that, by breathing 
this kind of air, too much ſen/ib/e heat is conveyed tv 
the blood. In like manner when we breathe the ſteam of 
water, if any quantity of that ſteam be condenſed in the 
lungs, the whole quantity of latent heat contained 1n 
that {team diſcharges itſelf upon the lungs, and increaſes 
the ſenſible heat of the body ; and from this we may 
learn why on fome occaſions our ſenſations ſhould ſo ill 
correſpond with the thermometer, and why a warm air 
almoſt ſaturated with moiſture ſhould always appear 
much hotter than a dry one, though the thermometer 
and at an cqual height in both. Oxygen air ſeems 
% convey to the blood a much larger quantity of 
what we have called vH ſpirit, than any other kind. 
Whether this vital ſpirit be the fame with the latent 
heat of the blood, we know not ; but, as this kind of 

„ur is cvidentiy capable of ſupplying the blood both with 
intent and tenſihle heat, it ſeems moſt probable, that, 
iv breathing a conſiderable proportion of it, both thele 
kinds of heat, as well as the vital ſpirit itſelf, will be 
auomented. In this caſe, wherever the air naturally 
rontains a larger quantity of oxygen than uſual, the 
Li29% ou2ht to be more fluid, as well as warmer, 1115 
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uſual, provided there be no evident cauſe why it ſhould 
be otherwiſe. Accordingly in warm climates it is al- 
ways found that the blood 1s thinner and more fluid 
than in ſuch as are colder z but at the ſame time the 
temperature of the body 1s colder than in other coun- 
tries. Zimmerman tells us, that, „at Curaſſau, Euro— 
peans gradually loſe their freſh colour and vivacity : 
their natural heat even becomes three or four degrees 
leſs than it was at their arrival.” The reaſon of this 
laſt, however, is evidently the exceſſive perſpiration, 
which is more than ſufficient to carry off the ſuperabun— 
dant quantity of ſenſible heat thrown into the body, 
either by the rays of the ſun, or by the ſuperior quan- 
tity of oxygen naturally exiſting in the atmoſphere ; tor it 
is now found, contrary to the opinions hitherto received, 
that in the warmer climates the atmolphere contains a 
larger proportion of oxygen than in the more tem- 
perate.“ 

From this diſcovery it appears, that, whatever may be 
the cauſe of the frequency and violence of epidemics in 
warm climates, it 7s not the want of oxygen. Nay, we 
ſhould rather be tempted to think that they were proclu- 
ced by too great an abundance of it ; and this the more 
eſpecially when we know that animals confined in oxygen 
ar are ſuppoſed to die of a burning fever; and it is like- 
wife known that this kind of air is prejudicial to con- 
ſumptive people, and even brings on the diſeaſe on _ 
who 


* That this is the caſe with the atmoſphere at Martinico is now determined 
by a letter from Dc. George Davidſon to Dr. Mitchell of New- York, inferted 
in the Medical Repoſitory, vol. ii, p. 279. With equal parts of nitrous and 
atmoſpheric air, there was an abforption of 67 parts out of 100; but when 
two parts of atmoſpheric air were uſed to one of nitrous, the abſorption was 
ouly from 52 to 58 parts; with a mixture of iron filings and ſulphur, upwards 
ot four tenths of the air were abſorbed, Theſe experiments were atteſted by 
4 number of medical gentlemen who were prefent. In a letter ſubjoined 
trom Dr. Chiſholm, he ſays, that, having :aade a trial with iron filings and 
lulphur, the abſorption was forty parts ot an hundred, or exactly four tenths, 
with the eudiometer fifty-ſix. „It appears to me (ſays Dr. Chiſholm) to be 
* a (ingular circumſtance, that, although the ground on which the Ordnance 
** Hoſpital ſtands is a perfect morats, partially drained, yet a refult almoſt 
exactly fimilar to that given by the experiments made with the eudiometer 
* at my houſe, ſhould take place, with the ſame inſtrument and in circum- 
** ſtances very different. The proportion at the Ordnance Hoſpital, I 
** thinky has been 58 out of 100, and at your houſe, a ſituation lets fwampy» 
and nearer the ſea, it has been 67. An explanation of to ſingular a reiv1!, 
in ſituations ſo different, is perhaps more to be wiſhed than expv-ted.'” 
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who hadit not before. From the experiments mention. 
ed in the note, it ſeems probable that there are but fey 
even of ſwampy places in hot climates, where oxygen 
does not predominate; and in theſe the heat thrown ip. 
to the blood mult ſtill be augmented by that produced 
from the quantity of vapour decompoſed or condenſe 
in the lungs, which, as the condenſation depends upon 
unknown circumſtances, can never be foreſcen, or eyy 
prevented, but by a removal from the place. 

With regard to other kinds of air, ſuch as inflamma- 
ble, phlogiſticated air, &c. experiments are yet wanting 
to determine their effects upon people who breathe them 
habitually. The proportion in which they occaſionall) 
exiſt in the atmoſphere on particular occaſions has not 
been aſcertained, and from the experiment made by Dr 
Prieſtley with offenſive air taken from a manufactory, 
as well as from Dr. Chiſholm juſt mentioned, the proba- 
bility is, that, even in the molt offenfive places, the pro- 
portion of azote is by no means ſo great to the oxygen 
that we could ſuppoſe the exceſs capable of producing a 
diforder of any conſequence, much leſs a violent epice- 
mic. Fixed air is always produced in the putrefactive 
proceſs, and from its quality above mentioned of rarety- 
ing and heating the blood, might reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to have ſome thare in producing epidemics, were it nc: 
that this kind of air is fo readily abſorbed by water, 
well as a number of orher ſubſtances, that, except at the 
very moment of emiſſion, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe itt 
have any conſiderable effect. 

Mr. Watt in a letter to Dr. Beddoes gives an accou!: 
of a kind of air, ſeemingly more noxious than any v* 
diſcovered, which he produced by diſtillation from ie 


and from wool. The effects upon himſelf were ſo g 


agreeable that he determined to make no more ſuch c? 
periments, leſt he ſhould to his own hurt diſcove: : 
mode of producing ſome grievous diſeaſe. But we ca? 
not, from an artificial air of this kind, argue to a naturi? 
one; as the one produced by Mr. Watt was totally d. 
ferent from any ſpecies of air naturally known. All tha! 
we Can fay 18, that, as far as we can trace the conne xi. 
Detu ce: 
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between our bodies and the different kinds of air which 


may be breathed, the latter act chiefly by the heat they 


contain, and which they impart to the body in various 


* proportions; by which means the latent or ſenſible heat 
of the blood, and contequently of the whole body, may 


be occaſionally augmented or diminiſhed. Thus the 
body may be conſiderably altered in its conltitution, 
and rendered more liable to diſeaſes than it was before; 
but {till it is found that diſeaſes continue to appear at 
uncertain intervals, though all the cauſes we are able to 
diſcover, or at leaſt all that are conſtantly evident to our 


ſenſes, continue to operate without intermiſſion. Though 


the obvious qualities of air and climate therefore may 
prediſpoſe to an epidemic, we cannot affirm any thing 
farther : the direct cauſe is always different, and hath 
hitherto ſo much eluded our reſearches, that we can have 
little hope of diſcovering it, except by reaſoning from 
facts leſs obſcure. 

8. In all the operations of nature which we have ac- 
cels to inveſtigate, the action of electticity is ſo much 


concerned, that we can ſcarce {ſuppoſe it to be want- 


ing in any of them. That it is concerned in preſerv- 


ing the health of the human body is likewiſe certain, 


it be the fluid which acts in the nerves, as moſt pro- 
bably it is. But whatever preſerves health will alſo 
bring on diſeaſe, if it be applied to that purpoſe; and 
we have already ſcen that this fluid is capable of bring- 
ing on the moſt dreadful ſymptoms, viz. mortification 
1 its highell (tage, fever, convulſions, bilious diſcharges, 
icthargy, &c. If it be capable of producing all theſe, 
can we ſay that it is not capable of producing thoſe of 
an inferior kind, or of varying diſeaſes and ſymptoms 
without end, according to the immenſe diverfity of its 
action? It may be faid that this diſeaſe was occa- 
10ned by a violent ſtroke of electricity, fimilar to light- 
ning; but how many people have declared, that, in the 
beginning of ſome violent epidemics, they have felt a 
ſadden ſtroke at the time of ſeizure! Dr. Hodges 
mentions this in the plague of 1665 at London, but 
treats the accounts as effects of a diſtempered imagina- 
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tion. Procopius relates the ſame of the plague in hi; 
time, viz. that many of the diſeaſed felt a ſtroke. I: 
is true that they ſaid ſuch ſtrokes were given by ſpi— 
rits in human ſhape, in which we know they muſt have 
been deceived; but, though they were miſtaken in 
fuppoſing that they had been ftruck by a ſpirit, it does 
not from thence follow that they felt no ſtroke at all, 
The people mentioned by Dr. Hodges did not fay that 
they were ſtruck by a ſpirit, yet he treats their accounts 
with as great contempt as though they had. Where 
people have no intereſt in deceiving, we ought certainly 
to look with a favourable eye upon their teſtimony ; for, 
even although fome part of it ſhould be incredible, we 
have ſtil] reaſon to believe that there is ſome foundation 
for what they ſay. Thus, the poor ſailor, ſo much fright- 
ened at tlie fight of a large bat in New Holland, was 
certainly miſtaken in faving that he had ſeen the devil; 
he was even miſtaken in ſaying that he had horns ;* but 
from all this it would have been doing him great injuſtice 
to ſay that he had ſeen nothing. In like manner, when 
numbers of people in Procopius's time ſaid that they 
were ſtruck by ipirits, when we find others in Dr. Hod- 
ges's time ſaying that they were ſtruck by ſome inviſible 
agent, when we know that electricity can ſtrike in an 
inviſible manner, it certainly is more reaſonable to con- 
clude that violent diſeaſes ſometimes do begin by an elec- 
tric ſtroke, than that a/! who ſaid they were ſtruck in 
this manner were madmen or liar s. | 
It may now again be aſked, If the plague, or violent 
epidemics, be produced by electric ſtrokes, why are they 
not much more frequently felt, or by what are thote 
milder diſeaſes produced which are not accompanied by 
any ſenſible ſtroke ? Here we can be at no loſs to lay, 
that whatever produces the higheſt diſeaſe, may alſo pro- 
duce the lowelt. But, beſides this argument, we hav? 
poſitive evidence that commotions in the electric fo 
wil! 

* In the account of this failor's ſpeech a moſt eſſential part of the devil? 
charaQer was omitted. The ſpeech, according to Capt. Cook, was, that the 
devil «« was about the ſize of a one gallon kegy and very like it. He had hom: 


«+ and wings; and he was fo near, that, it I had not been afear'd, I might 
« have touched him.'* {Sec p. 105, n.) 
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will not only produce ſickneſs, but very extraordinary 
and ſeemingly mitaculous effects upon inanimate bodies. 
It has frequently been remarked that people are ſick 


during the time of earthquakes, when the electric mat- 


ter is in violent agitation. This has been accounted 
for from the motion of the earth, as the motion of a 
ſhip produces ſea- ſickneſs. But Dr. Hillary mentions 
a ſlight earthquake in Barbadoes where people were af- 
fe&ted with ſickneſs and vomiting for ſome hours after 
the phenomenon had ceaſed altogether ; which undoubt- 
edly ſhows, that a certain ſtate of this fluid will diſorder 
the human body, independent of every other circum- 
ſtance, either of the heat or cold of the atmoſphere, or 
the oxygen, hydrogen or azote contained init. Again, 
we find that a certain ſtate of the electric matter is not 
only capable of producing very extraordinary effects by 
itfelf, but alſo of communicating a power to the human 
body to do the ſame. A good number of years ago, a 
powder-mill near London was blown up. The explo- 
fion, as might be expected, was violent and tremen- 
dous ; but the moſt remarkable circumſtance was, that 
the electric matter, for a great way round, was thrown 
into unuſual, though inviſible, commotions, which dit- 
covered themſelves by the rattling and breaking of chi- 
na diſhes though ſitting apparently undiſturbed upon 
their ſhelves. This phenomenon did not ſuddenly ceaſe, 
and, during the time of it, ſome people appeared to be 
infected by an electric contagion ; the power of breaking 
china ſeemed to reſide in their bodies, ſo that if they ap- 
proached or touched this kind of ware, it would inſtantly _ 
tly to pieces. Accounts of this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance were publiſhed in many of the periodical works 
ot the time, particularly in Dodfley's Annual Regiſter ; 
and the fact ſeems to be eſtabliſhed beyond controverſy. 
It proves that what has been advanced by Dr. Prieſtley 
concerning electrical operations, on a ſmall ſcale, holds 
good alſo on a large one, viz. that the fluid, when once 
let in motion, is not eaſily quieted. It eſtabliſhes the 
fact, alſo, that by great exploſions of gun-powder the 
electric matter is violently agitated ; and the conſe- 
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quence of theſe agitations we cannot know. It may be 
ſaid, indeed, that in the operations of nature the electric 
matter is often violently moved without any ſickneſs tak- 
ing place; neither in fact did any enſue at the time the 
powder-mill in queſtion was blown up. But it muſt be 
remembered, that, in the ordinary courſe of nature, if the 
electric matter is moved, a receptacle is alſo provided 
for it. In a thunder-ſtorm, where immenſe diſcharges 
of electricity are made from one cloud, there is another 
cloud of an electricity oppoſite to the former ready to 
receive them, or if not, the earth itſelf 1s frequently ſtruck. 
In eruptions of volcanoes, the ſmoke receives the electri- 
city diſcharged, and becomes charged with lightning of 
a more dangerous kind than that of ordinary thunder- 
ſtorms ; and Sir William Hamilton relates, that in the 
great eruption of Veſuvius, in 1794, lightning of this 
kind proceeded from the ſmoke for no leſs a ſpace than 
ſeventeen days. But in artificial commotions of this flu- 
id, where nature has not provided any receptacle, the 
phenomena mult be quite different ; and though we 
may with ſafety to ourſelves interfere with the operations 
of fire and electricity to a certain degree, yet we may at 
laſt rouſe theſe terrible elements into ſuch action as will 
prove fatal to great numbers. Hence poſſibly may ariſe 
in part ſome of thoſe ſickneſſes which take place after 
battles, in violent ſieges, &c. An inſtance of this is 
ſaid to have happened at Valenciennes, when laſt be- 
ſieged by the Duke of York, A diſcaſe prevailed chiei- 
ly among women, children, and perſons of a weak con- 
ſtitution ; great numbers of whom died ſo ſuddenly that 
it was at firſt thought to be a plague, until it was found 
not to be inſectious. The blood was found greatly dil- 
ſolved, and the phyſicians aſcribed it to the monſtrous 
bombardment and cannonading which took place during 
the fiege. Such was the account publiſhed in ſome ct 
the newſpapers of the time, and from the ſubſequent 
confiderations it will not ſeem improbable that ſuch 
things may take place. 

From the experiments of Mr. Bennet (an Engliſh gen- 
tleman who has made ſeveral diſcoveries in eleAricity) 
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it appears, that we can neither bruſh a piece of chalk, 
open or ſhut a book, or do ſeveral of the moſt trifling 
actions, without agitating this ſubtile fluid in a pergepti— 
ble manner. It is well known that in ſome caſes we 
cannot ſtroke a cat's back without making the electric 
matter viſible, and in ſome poſitions, by putting our 
fingers near the ears of the animal, very pungent ſparks 
will be received. If then we can neither open or ſhut a 
book, if we cannot ſtroke a cat's back, or approach a 
finger to her ear, without agitating the electric fluid, is 
it reaſonably to think we could burn a book, or kill a 
cat, without doing the ſame? Certainly it is not. If 
we cannot burn a book or kill a cat without affecting 
this fluid, 1t cannot be ſuppoſed that we can burn a 


houſe or kill a man without producing a ſtill greater 


commotion ; and in proportion to the extent of our de- 
vaſtations, and the multitude of our maſſacres, the in- 
viſible agitation of this element muſt become {till greater 
and greater. In all theſe tranſactions it muſt be remem- 
bered that the fluid is forced out of its natural mode of 
action; for electric matter is made for the preſervation, not 
the deſtruction, of life: but if, by long continued and ex- 


tenſive application of its power to a contrary purpoſe, we 


in ſome meaſure pervert its action, no wonder that we 
then feel the conſequences of our own proceedings by its 
e turning its power againſt the human race alto- 
gether. 

Again, the human body is not made for the habitation 
ol an infernal ſpirit, but for one of a quite different 
character. The boiſterous paſſions of fury, diſcord and 
hatred ought never to diſturb the mind, which is made 


for the habitation of endleſs peace and joy. The tumul- 


tuous palſkons are enemies to health; and this is fo well 
known to phyſicians that they are very careful to prevent 
their patieuts from being any way ruffled or diſturbed by 
violent paſſions. It is true theſe paſſions act upon the 
rational ſoul, which we may ſuppoſe to be diſtinct from 
that merely animal ſpirit, probably no other than the 
electric fluid, which runs along the nerves; but experi- 


ence hows that each of theſe can act upon the other; a 
diſorder 
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diſorder in the body, particularly in the nervous ſyſtem, 
will ſometimes diſturb the rational ſoul in ſuch a man. 
ner as almoſt entirely to deprive it of all its faculties; 
while on the other hand a violent commotion in the 
rational ſoul may at once extinguiſh all the powers 9 
life, as has already been ſhown from Zimmerman. Noy, 
let any one conſider what muſt be the ſenſations of thoſe 
who engage in war. Whatever pity or humanity may 
be pretended, it is evident that in the day of battle al] 
theſe ſenſations muſt give way to horror and fury on the 
part of the conquerors, and terror and diſmay. on that 
of the vanquiſhed. That theſe paſſions never do entirely 
{ubſide, is evident from the treatment of conquered 
countries and conquered people. When Jenghiz Khan 
beheaded his priſoners by hundreds of thouſands, when 
Tamerlane pounded them in mortars, when K houli Khan 
cauſed thoſe who offended him to be carried from place to 
place, and a piece of fleſh to be cut from their bodies at 
each ſtage, what muſt have been the ſenſations of theſe 
miſcreants, and thoſe whom they employed in ſuch horrid 
ſcenes ? On the other hand, what muſt be the ſenſations 
of thoſe who ſee their deareſt relations torn from them 
and flaughtered or treated even worſe than if they were ; 
themſelves driven from their peaceable abodes to wander 
like beaſts, while their cruel enemies exult in the miſe— 
ries they have brought upon them, and glory in doing 
all the miſchief they can, and ſpreading devaſtation as 
wide as poſſible? Thus, every paſſion, inimical to health, 
muſt, on both ſides, be carried to its utmoſt height; and 
it theſe horrid ſcenes overſpread a great part of the earth, 
for hundreds of years together, is it any wonder that 
plagues ſhould enſue ? If man, forgetting the dignity of 
his nature, converts the habitation aſſigned him by his 
Maker into a kind of hell, and himſelf into a devil, can 
we wonder that, in ſuch circumſtances, the ſpirit of life, 
originally appointed for his uſe, ſhould become to ſuch a 
being the ſpirit of death? Dr. Moſeley ſeems to ſpeak 
nightly of Helmont for aſſigning moral cauſes to fever; 
but if we confider the matter attentively it will certainly 
be found that the moral conduct of the human race in 

genera, 
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general has more connex1on with the diſeaſes which be- 
fal them, than we are perhaps willing to believe. 
Moſt authors ſpeak of ſome hidden, unknown and 


E unſearchable power in the atmoſphere as the occaſion 
of plagues and other epidemics ; and, from what has 


been already laid down, it ſeems by no means improba- 
ble that this hidden power reſides in the electric part of 
it. But we know that electricity proceeds from the 
earth, as well as from the air; ſo that in ſome countries 
the evaporation of electric matter from the earth may 
affect the health of the inhabitants, as well as the con- 
ſtitution of the atmoſphere. Hence ſome ſpots may be 
naturally unhealthy, and incurably ſo, independent of 
either the perceptible or imperceptible properties of the 
air; their healthineſs may occaſionally increaſe or de- 
creaſe by means entirely beyond the reach of our inveſ- 
tigation. Here then our inquiries muſt ſtop. We may 
indeed make a general conjecture that ſuch differences 
are produced by the action of the electric matter; but, 
unleſs this action be pointed out, and ſome connexion 


\ traced between the ſituation of the country and a parti- 


cular mode of action of the fluid, we may as well own 
our ignorance at once. 

9. From all that has been ſaid, then, we may con- 
clude, that none of the obvious properties of the atmo- 
ſphere, or of any conſtituent part of it, or of any varia- 
tion in the proportion of its ingredients, can be account- 
ed the caule of epidemic diſeaſes ; that the hidden con- 
ſtitution of the atmoſphere may with probability be 
attributed to the agency of the electric fluid, and that 
by the action of this ſecret cauſe, along with the other 
more obvious properties of the air, ſuch as heat or cold, 
moiſture or dryneſs, &c. the human body may be fo 
prediſpoſed to diſeaſes, that they will readily break forth ; 
and that the conduct of mankind themſelves may 
greatly contribute to this prediſpoſition ; the queſtion 
then is, ſuppoſing every thing to be thus laid, like a 
train of gun- powder, what is the ſpark which firſt ſets it 
on fire. Does the diſeaſe ariſe ſpontaneouſly in the firſt 
perlon affected by it, or does it come from without? 
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In anſwer to this we muſt in the firſt place obſerye, 
that the accounts of all plagues mentioned in profane 
hiſtory trace their progreſs from one place to another; 
whence the probability is, that at its origin the diſeaſe wi 
confined to a few, perhaps to a fingle perſon. In very fey 
caſes, however, has it been poſſible to trace it to an in- 
dividual ; and, even when this has been done, the un. 
fortunate individual is always faid to come from ſome 
other place. The inſtance quoted from Dr. Moore i; 
perhaps the only one upon record where the plague 
aroſe {pontaneouſly in any perfon ſeparated from ſoci. 
ety; and from a ſingle inſtance little can be inferred. 
In thoſe terrible examples we have given of people be. 
ing burned to death without any accident from terrel- 
trial fue], the agent ſeems almoſt certainly to have been 
electricity. In the plague of Procopius, ſaid not to hay: 
been infectious, the ſtrokes complained of by many patients 
ſeem to indicate an action of the ſame fluid. The ſame 
in the plague at London, which was infectious, and 
likewiſe of others. But, in caſes of plagues which arc 
not infectious, another queſtion ariſes—By what mean: 
do ſuch diſcaſes ſpread from place to place? for even 
this dreadful peſtilence of Procopius did not over— 
ſpread the earth at once, but is ſaid to have begun at 
Peluſium in Egypt. To this no anſwer can be giver 
To ſuppole an omnipreſent contagion in the atmoſphere, 
proceeding either from contagion or any thing elle, 
cannot be admitted; for upon this ſuppoſition th: 
whole world muſt have been infected at once. The 
cauſe, whatever it was, plainly moved from one place to 
another, or was ſucceſſively generated in different place 
Recourle may be had to the precipitation of the contag;- 
ous matter of former plagues from the atmoſphere ; bu! 
to account for this in ſucceſſion will be found very dit 
ficult ; and the ſame difficulty will attend every otbe 
ſolution which may be attempted. Mr. Gibbon indeec 
cenſures Procopius for ſuppoſing it not to have been in- 
fectious; and perhaps the ſpreading of the diſeaſe by 
infection is the only way by which we can account, n 
a ſatisfactory manner, for the way in which it A1 
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itſelf over the world, which was, by firſt infecting the 


maritime places, and afterwards thoſe which were more 


inland; always vffiting the ſecond year thoſe whom it 


| had ſpared the firlt. 


10. Laſtly, to form ſome idea of the nature of conta- 
jon, or infection, as it is more properly called, we muſt 
conſider, that as the ethcical fluid, acting as heat, per- 
vades the human body, fo doth it likewiſe under that 
particular modification which we call electricity. Some 
kinds of air, indeed moſt of thoſe with which we are ac- 
quainted, ſeem to act by augmenting or diminiſhing the 
latent or the ſenſible heat of the body. Such, when taken 
in moderate quantity, may produce flight diſcaſes, as 
head-ach, &c. and, when taken very largely, may cven 
put an end to life at once, either by rareſaction of the 
blood and rupture of the ſmall veſſels, as is the caſe with 
fixed air, or by oppreſſing the lungs entirely with their 
baſis, which cannot be thrown out by the breath as in or- 
dinary reſpiration. Others may affect the electricity of 
it, or what in this treatiſe has been called the vital ſpi- 
rit, as well as the latent or ſenſible heat. The conſe- 
quence of this will be diſeaſes of a more ſerious nature z 
tor upon this principle in all probability depend not on- 
ly the ſecretion and proper regulation of the nervous flu- 
id, but what has been called the craffs, or proper conſiſ- 
tence of the blood and other fluids. Hence it is poſſi- 
ble that ſuch an inſtantaneous ſhock may be given to 
the body, as will not only injure the organization in an 
irreparable manner, but may be felt thronghout the 
waole body like an electric ſtroke, even though there be 
no viſible fire, or ſenſation of burning, as in the caſe of 
ihe Italian prieſt and others, who periſhed in ſuch a mi— 

lerable manner. | 

Formerly all acute diſeaſes were ſuppoſed to depend 
on morbific matter taken into the body, and abſorbed 
by the blood: the cure was thought to be accompliſhed 
by the expulſion of this morbific matter from the body 
by ſweat, or ſome of the other natural evacuations. 
The doctrine was attended by many difficulties, and in 


many caſes did not admit of a ſatisfactory EE 
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It was therefore laid afide, and the debility or excite- 
ment of the nervous ſyſtem aroſe in its place. But this 
new ſyſtem admitting of miaſmata and contagion, it was 
plain that morbific matter ſtill Kept its ground. With 
a view, it would feem, to render the nervous theory more 
complete, it has been found neceffary to deny the doc- 
trine of contagion and infection entirely. This has been 
done, wherever there was a poſſibility; but the pheno- 
mena of the ſmall-pox and meaſles, as well as thoſe ariſ- 
ing from poiſons, ſtill militated ſtrongly in favour of 
morbific matter. To avoid the force of arguments 
drawn from theſe ſources, the doctrine of abſorption was 
denied, and contagions of all kinds were ſaid to act im- 
mediately upon the nervous ſyſtem without affecting the 
blood or other fluids. At laſt the matter ſeemed to be 
decided by the experiments of the Abbe Fontana on 
poiſons. He found that ſome proved fatal by being 
mixed with the blood, others by being applied to the 
nerves, and others by being taken into the ſtomach. 
Even this did not give ſatisfaction. It was contended 
that the effects of poiſonous bites were too quick to be 
accounted for on the principle of abſorption ; that, after 
the moſt violent ſymptoms had commenced, they might 
be removed by cutting out the part affected; and con- 
ſequently that, inſtead of any abſorption by the blood, we 
were only to believe that the nervous ſyſtem was irritated. 

* Poilons, (ſays Dr. Girtanner) remedies, and, in ge- 
* neral, all ſurrounding bodies, acting only on the urn . 
table fibre, it follows that they act upon the ſyſtem in 
* a ſimilar manner, and that every ſubſtance capable of 
* producing the greateſt poſſible effect upon the fibre, 
<* that is to ſay, every ſubſtance capable of exhauſting all 
the irritability both of the fibre itſelf and of the ſyſtem, 
*in an inſtant, as for inſtance, laurel water, or white ar- 
* ſenic, is alſo capable of producing all the inferior de- 
* grees of action, either by acting on a fibre leſs irritable, 
or by acting upon the fame fibre, but in a leſs quanti- 
« ty. Laurel water, opium, white arſenic, ammoniac, 
* are of courſe both medicines and poiſons capable 
© of healing, as well as of producing, all maladies whaiſs- 
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te ver, Without exception. And this is confirmed by a 
« number of experiments which I have made upon dif- 
« ferent animals. This rut; ſeems to me of the utmoſt 
« ;mportance; and the Abbe Fontana, who made more 
« than ſix hundred experiments to prove that ammoniac 
« js no remedy againſt the bite of a viper, would have 
« ſaved himſelf the trouble, had he known it. If, inſtead 
« of applying the venom of the viper to ſo many animals, 
« and afterwards applying ammoniac to the wound, he 
had made a ſingle comparative experiment, and appli- 
«ed ammoniac to a wound made by a lancet that was 
not poiſoned, he would have found that ammoniac 
« itſelf, applied in this manner, would have produced a 
« diſeaſe exactly analogous to that cauſed by the venom 
« of the viper; and, conſequently, ſo far from removing 
the malady, muſt neceflarily increaſe it, by exhauſting 
« the irritability of the fibre in a much leſs time than 
the venom of the viper by itſelf was capable of doing. 
« Mr. Fontana has made more than fix thouſand ex- 
* periments upon the poiſon of the viper; he employed 
* more than three thouſand vipers, and cauſed to be bit 


more than four thouſand animals; and the concluſion 


«© he drew after this truly enormous number of obſerya- 
tions was, that the poiſon of the viper kills all animals, 
* and produces the diſeaſe by its action on the blood. 
* But why did Mr. Fontana neglect to make the de- 
* cifive experiment, the experimentum crucis of Bacon? 
* It 1s well known that frogs, and many animals with 
cold blood, live a long time without the heart, and 
* entirely deprived of blood. If therefore the poiſon of 
the viper kills animals by its action on the blood, it 
will not deſtroy frogs without blood. But experiment 
* contradicts this reaſoning. The poiſon of the viper 
* will Kill frogs without blood in as ſhort a time as it 

Kills 


* This is an aſſertion ſo extravagant, that is difficult to imagine what 
could induce any one to make it. Did our author ever hear that laurel waters 
tec. produced the venereal diſeaſe, the plague, yellow fever, gout, ſtone, ſmall- 
Pox, &c. &c. or to what patients and in what diſeaſes did he ever adminiſter 
this remedy with ſuccets? 1 mean not to deny that theſe ſubſtances will cure 
fome diſeaſes as well as produce others; but ſuch an unqualified expreſſion 
that they can not only prochice but cure all diſeaſes without exception, never 
van be admitted, 
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© kills thoſe animals who have not loſt their blood. It 
* 15 not therefore by its action upon the blood that the 
venom of the viper deſtroys animals; and thus does it 
* happen that a ſingle experiment frequently overturn; 
* all that fx 7honſand other experiments have apparently 
*« eſtabliſhed. According to my experiments, poiſons 
* operate upon the blood juſt as they do upon the mul- 
* cular fibre, by depriving it of its principle of irritability, 
* or of its oxygen. Aﬀter having made this obſervation 
upon the experiments of Mr. Fontana, I muſt do him 
© the juſtice to add, that I have found all his experi- 
« ments very accurate, and that in all thoſe which I have 
repeated, the reſult has been exactly conformable to 
* the account given by him ; 1t 1s in his concluſion only 
*« that he appears to be deceived.” 

On this I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that ſince 
philoſophers and truth ſeem to be to far diſtant from each 
other that even /ix thouſand experiments cannot bring 
them together, it were greatly to be wiſhed that in ther 
reſearches they would pay a little more regard to huma- 
nity. If the Author of Nature has ſet man at the head 
of the creation, if inferior animals mult patiently re- 
fign their lives to preſerve ours, are we therefore autho- 
rited to torment and put them to death by thouſands 
for every idle whim that comes into our heads? After 
Spallanzani, Fontana, Girtanner and a multitude of other 
learned barbarians had cut in pieces, boiled alive, poiſoned 
and tortured thouſands of inoffenſive animals, new waſta— 
Cres it ſeems muſt be made, and new rortures inflicted, 
becauſe an experimentum cructs is ſtill wanted! It 
knowledge 1s to be obtained only by ſuch means as 
theſe, it certainly muſt be derived from a very polluted 
ſource. 

2. The experiment on which Dr. Girtanner builds 
ſo much is far from being above ſuſpicion. Though 
we may cut the heart out of an animal, and let it bleed 
as freely as poſſible, yet we certainly overrate our ab1l!- 
ties if we ſay that // the blood 1s taken out of it. The 
more perfectly an animal is bled, the leſs irritability it 
has ; which gives a reaſonable ſuſpicion, that, if x ” 
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blood could be taken away, the irritability would ceaſe 
entirely. In frogs, and all other cold blooded animals, 
the blood contains fewer red globules than in ſuch as 
are warmer; the circulation is more languid than in 
ſuch as have warm blood, and, of contequence, the 
blood will retain its irritability tor a longer time, and it 
will likewiſe be more difficult to deprive the body of all 
its blood. In making this experiment, therefore, Dr. 
G:rtanner ought to have brought unexceptionable proofs 
that he had deprived the frog of all the blood it con- 
tained, But, as this was not done, we ſhall be ready to 


ſuſpect that ſome was left; in which caſe we lnouid be 


{till as uncertain as before whether the poiſon acted on 
the irritable fibre, or on the blood. But the decifive 
experiment, or experimentum crucis, ſeems to have been 
made by Fontana himſelf, by injecting a little of the 
diluted poiſon of the ticunas into the jugular vein of a 
rabbit. Here the poiſon was applied to the blood itſelf. 
It could get at no other part of the fibre but the inſide 
of the vein, which is not accounted very irritable ; and 
the quantity injected was fo ſmall, that the Abbe thought 
his experiment had failed ; yet the animal died as if by 
lightning. The moment he turned his eyes towards it, 
it was abſolutely dead, without diſcovering the leaſt 


convulſive agony, or other ſign of ſome little life remain- 


ing, generally obſervable for ſome time in animals killed 
by the common methods. On applying the fame poi— 
lon to a large nerve of another animal of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, no 1njury followed. 

3. The diſpute is of no conſequence, and the experi- 
ment will prove the ſame thing whether we ſuppoſe the 
poiſon to act upon the irritable fibre (the nerves and 
muſcles) or upon the blood. The only important point 
to be aſcertained is, whether there be in nature any ſub- 
ſtance which, applied to the internal parts of the body, 
or to a wound, will inſtantly diforder the whole in ſuch 
a manner as to bring on a violent diſeaſe which may 
prove mortal in a ſhort time. If any ſuch there is, that 
tubſtance, whether ſolid or fluid, viſible or inviſible, may 


with propriety be called contagion ; and if any ſuch proceeds 
from 
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from the body of a diſeaſed perſon to one in health, the 
vapour ſo proceeding is infection. As to the mode of it, 
operation we are little concerned; the ſudden manner 
in which people are affected ſhows that poiſons kill by 
ſuppreſſing in a very ſhort time the principle of life 
which ſeems to be analogous to electricity, or rather the 
very ſame with it ; neither 1s 1t more incredible that the 
poiſon of a ſerpent ſhould kill by diſturbing the natur 
electricity of the body, than that the ſtroke of a torpeds, 
or electrical cel, ſhould kill by the fame means. The 
only difference is, that, in the caſe of poiſons, the per. 
nicious wbſtance is introduced into the body itſelf ; in 
the torpedo, it comes with violence from without. The 
tormer we may compare to the filent diſcharge of an 
electrified jar by a point, the latter to its diſcharge with 
a violent flath by a knob. But that in poiſonous bites 
the blood is greatly affected, and that in a very ſhort time, 
we certainly know. There are {ome kinds of ſerpents 
whoſe bites are ſo ſuddenly fatal, that no cure can be 
applied: one of theſe, called the ſmall /aharra, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Bancroft in his Natural Hiſtory of Gui- 
ana. Mr. D'Opſonville, in his Philoſophic Effays, takes 
notice of one in the Eaſt-Indies, which he calls the pi 
fon ſerpent or ſerpent poiſon, which ſeems to be as bad as 
the /aharra mentioned by Bancroit. This too is but 
ſmall, viz. two feet long, and very flender. Its ſkin 13 
freckled with little traits of brown, or a pale red, and 
* contraſted with a ground of dirty yellow: it is moſtly 
found in dry and rocky places, and its bite proves mor- 
* tal in leſs than one or two minutes. In the year 1759, 
and in the province of Cadapet, I ſaw ſeveral in- 
** ſtances of it; and, among others, one very ſingular, 
in the midſt of a corps of troops, commanded 
* by M. de Buſſy. An Indian Gentoo merchant per- 
* ceived a Mahometan ſoldier of his acquaintance 
going to kill one of theſe reptiles, which he had found 
** fleeping under his packet. The Gentoo flew to beg 
** its life, proteſting that it would do no hurt if it was 
not firſt provoked ; paſſing at the ſame time his hand 
under its belly, to carry it out of the camp; when 

« ſuddenly 
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« ſuddenly it twiſted round, and bit his little finger ; 
« ypon which this unfortunate martyr of a fanatic chari- 
« ty gave a ſhriek, took a few ſteps, and fell down in- 
« ſenfible. They flew to his aſſiſtance, applied the ſer- 
« pent-ſtone, fire, and ſcarifications, but they were all 
« jneffectual; his blood was already coagn/ated.* About 
* an hour after I ſaw the body as they were going to 
„burn it, and I thought I perceived ſome indications 
© of a complete diſſolution of the blood.” 

The bite of the &ru/an or burning ſerpent, according to 
the ſame author, is almoſt as terrible. This is nearly 
« of the ſame form with the laſt, its ſkin is not quite fo 
« deep a brown, and is ſpeckled with dark green ſpots : 
« its poiſon is almoſt as dangerous, but it is leſs active, 
« and its effects are very different. In ſome perſons it is 
* a devouring fire, which, as it circulates through the 
« veins, preſently occaſions death; the blood diffolves 
into a lymphatic liquor reſembling thin broth, with- 
out apparently having paſſed through the intermedi- 
« ate ſtate of coagulation, and runs from eyes, noſe and 


ears, and even through the pores. In other ſubjects 


* the poiſon ſeems to have changed the very nature of 
the humours in diſſolving them; the ſkin is chapped 
* and becomes ſcaly, the hair falls off, the members are 
* tumefied, the patient feels all over his body the moſt 
* racking pains, then numbneſs, and is not long in 
* periſhing.” 

From theſe accounts it is plain that poiſons do ope- 
tate very powerfully on the blood; and if they do ſo in 
one caſe it is reaſonable to think that they do fo in all. 
According to the degree of ſtrength of the poiſon, how- 
ever, we are ſure that the effects will he more or leſs viſi- 
ble to us ; but, though we ſhould not be able to per- 
cive any alteration whatever in the conſiſtence or colour 
of the vital fluid, we cannot poſitively ſay that it has 

not 


* There muſt certainly be ſome error here; for as he mentions a M lution 
of the blood fo ſoon afterwards, we ſhould think it impoſſible that any coagu- 
lation would have taken place. Perhaps the word only imports that the 
calculation was completely ſtopped. 


by The blood certainly does not coagulate in the veſſels, in any caſe what- 
ber, unleſs by injeing ſomething into them. 
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not undergone any change; for the ſpirit which operates 
in it is too ſubtile for our obſervation. In the begin 
ning of almoſt all diſeaſes, perhaps, blood drawn from a 
vein will not be perceptibly different from that of a per. 
ſon in health; and Dr. Fordyce particularly takes no. 
tice of this in fevers ; but as the diſeaſe goes on, an al. 
teration becomes very perceptible, which gives juſt 
ground for ſuſpicion, that there had been ſome alter 
tion from the very firſt, though inviſible to us. 

After all our diſputes, however, we ſhall find that tl: 
controverly, though ultimately important, begins more 
about words and trifles than any thing elſe. Dr. Brown 
uſed the word excitability, Dr. Girtanner uſes irritability, 
and the author of this treatiſe, the words vital ſpirit and 
electricity, to expreſs ſomething equally unknown to them 
all. The only difference is, that Drs. Brown and Gir- 
tanner ſpeak of their excitability and irritability as 2 
kind of power eſſentially inherent in living bodies, acted 
upon indeed by certain ſubſtances, but incapable of deriv- 
ing any ſupply from without; the author of this treatile 
conſiders it only as a modification in the human body, 
br an organization, if we pleaſe to call it ſo, of that fluid 
which he believes to be univerſally diffuled, under th: 
names of hcat, light and electricity. Hence that por- 
tion modified or organized in the human body muſt be 
under an entire and abſolute dependence upon the im- 
menſe mals of ſurrounding fluid, and, by any alteration 
in the motions of it, muſt be often very perceptibly al. 
fected; nevertheleſs as this fluid was originally create 
to preſerve and not to deſtroy human life, there is muc!: 
leſs danger from a natural than from an artificial cou 
motion in it. In ſome viſible bodies, ſuch as poiſon, 
the fluid acts in ſuch a manner as to counteract the opc- 
ration of that part which is organized in the blood c 
nerves, or both. Hence on the introduction of {uct 
into the body the diſorder flies like lightning througl. all 
parts of it, and in a very ſhort time brings on death. 
In thoſe 2 properly called contagions, the oppoliis 
action is leſs Molent, and therefore the diſorders they pro: 


duce re. portion. Hence ſuch diſeaſes may 15 
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be promoted or retarded by the perceptible properties of 
the atmoſphere, which in poiſons have little or no effect. 


There is indeed a remarkable difference in the ſtrength 


of the poiſon ſecreted in the bodies of ſerpents at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, or according to their food. M, 
D'Oplonville obſerves that the poiſon of ſerpents is in 
general more powerful, the more they live in hot and 
dry places, where they feed upon inſects that are full of 
ſaline, volatile and acrimonious particles. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this difference in the ſtrength of poiſons accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of time and place, there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that poiſon of a given ſtrength 
would not produce the very ſame effects, let the ſtate of 
the atmoſphere be what it would. 

If therefore we certainly know that there are ſome 
kinds of aerial vapours which when applied to the hu- 
man body do exert a power directly oppoſite to the vital 
principle, there 1s no reaſon to doubt that ſuch vapours 
may be confined among certain ſoft ſubſtances, ſuch as 
cotton, wool, &c. and remain there for an unknown 
length of time, again exerting their malignant powers, 
when a freſh object comes in their way. Beſides, as all 
kinds of air with which we are acquainted conſiſt of a 
batis united with the ethereal fluid and volatiliſed by it, 
there is reaton to ſuppoſe that contagions themſelves are 
tormed in the ſame manner. Some kinds of air alſo are 
very eaſily decompoſed, in which caſe the baſis attaches 
Itieif to ſome terreſtrial ſubſtance, the ethereal fluid 
which volatiliſed it diffuſing itſelf around in an inviſible 
manner, but generally with a perceptible heat. Fixed 
ar affords a notable example of this; for, by expoſing it to 


Iime-water,' or even dry lime, alkaline falt, volatile al- 


kalt, or common water, a decompoſition of the air very 
Kavily takes place, and its baſis is found to be attached 
to thoſe ſubſtances. What happens to fixed air may 
alſo happen to contagion. The baſis of it may have a 
tendency to unite itlelf to cotton, or ſuch like ſubſtan- 
ces, and thus may not only inſe& them, but concentrate 
itlelf to ſuch a degree as to produce a diſeaſe much more 
Violent than that of the perſon who gave the infection; 
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and ſomething of this kind has even been obſerved wit: 
regard to infected cotton. But now another queſtion 
occurs: As fixed air, by being attached to terreſtria 
ſubſtances, loſes its acrial property, why ſhould the baſis 
of contagious effluvia ſtill retain its malignant quality 
though in a ſtate of decompoſition? Here we are again 
helped out by analogy. Fixed air is known to be caps. 
ble of reſuming its aerial properties occaſionally, from 
cauſes unknown to us, though we cannot ſuppoſe them 
to be any thing elſe than the inviſible action of the 
ethereal fluid ſo often mentioned; which, being guided 
by laws unknown to us, we cannot poſſibly comprehend. 
The fact, however, is certain, that the baſis of fixed air 
does very often quit the ſubſtances to. which it is attach- 
ed, and aſſume an aerial ftate in great quantity, and 
with very miſchievous effects. Thus the old lavas of 
volcanoes, if chemically tried will be found at 4% times 
to contain great quantities of the baſis of fixed air, but it 
is only at /e times that the mofetes which are ſuppoſed 
to be the air itſelf, break forth.* In like manner the 
ſtrata under ground always contain great quantities of the 
aerial baſis, but the damps in mines, which are certainly 
Known to conſiſt moſtly of fixed air, do not always ap: 
pear ; neither do they gradually accumulate, but come 
ſuddenly, ſpreading unexpected deſtruction among tho 
who unfortunately come in their way. The ſame may 
take place with contagion. After remaining ſome time 
in a ſtate of decompoſition it may have a tendency to 
become volatile again, or it may lie dormant entirely ; 
and this laſt will explain what 1s quoted from Dr. Rul- 
ſel, p. 178, that ſometimes commerce may be carried on 
with infected places without danger. | 
Thus we ſee that the diſpute, originally begun about 
a word, involves at laſt a matter of the utmoſt impor- 
tance ; for, if it be found unreaſonable to believe that 
any ſuch thing as contagion exiſts or can exiſt, it follows 
of courſe that it is alſo unreaſonable to take any precau- 
tions againſt it. Mr. M*Lean even goes a ſtep beyond 
thole who deny the exiſtence of contagion ; for we find 
hit. 


See p. 122, note, 
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him alſo denying that putrid efluvia can produce epi- 
demics ; according to which doctrine, it ſeems, we may 
not only ſafely viſit places accounted the moſt dangerous 
on account of infection, but live in all manner of filth 
and naſtineſs with impunity. It is plain that no perſon 
can ever prove that it 1s impoſſible for contagion or any 
thing elſe to have an exiſtence. Indeed if nothing had 
ever induced people to believe that it did exiſt, it would 
have been ſuperfluous to ſay any thing about it. But 
when we have innumerable teſtimonies to the contrary ; 
when the opinions of the greateſt phyſicians, as Dr. Lind, 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Mead, Dr. Sydenham, Dr. Fordyce, 
Dr. Ruſſel, &c. agree that not only the plague, but 
every kind of fever, is infectious ; when we know from 
the analogy of nature that contagion may exiſt; when 
we know that there certainly are powers in nature able to 
produce it; is all this to be thrown aſide merely on the 
ſtrength of a theory, and a theory too which can never be 
proved? for it is impoſſible to prove the on-exi/ence of 
any thing, much leſs the 7mpo/ſibility of its exiſtence. 
The lives of mankind are too precious to be ſported 
with on philoſophical theories ; and prudence will always 
ſuggeſt, that wherever danger may at any time ariſe, 
there 1t 1s proper to be on our guard. 

Diſmiſſing at length the ſubject of contagion in ge- 
neral, we now enter upon the queſtion, Whether doth it 
appear from fair inveſtigation of teſtimony, that the 
plague has, at any time, been communicated by conta- 
gion or not? And here I ſhall confine myſelf to what 
has been adduced by Dr. P. Ruſſel on the ſubject ; for, 
it we find that the diſeaſe has only ozce been introduced 
by contagion, it ſignifies nothing though we were able 
to prove, which we never can do, that it had been ax 
aundred times bred in ſome other way. The matter is 
of too great importance to allow even a chance of its im- 
portation by the neglect of the precautions neceſſary to 
prevent it. 

Our author begins with obſerving, that though the 1n- 
fectious nature of the plague had been a queſtion much 
agitated in the ſchools, © it was leſs to be expected that 
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* phyſicians who had been engaged in practice among 
* the infected ſhould have perſiſted in the opinion that 
* the diſeaſe was never communicated by contagion,” 
Such, however, has been the caſe. In 1720 ſome French 
phyſicians laboured exceedingly to prove that the plague 
which then raged at Marſeilles and throughout Pro- 
vence aroſe from corrupt humours bred in the body in 
conſequence of irregularity in the ſeaſons, and bad ali 
ment; that it was ſpread by the ſame means, in concur- 
rence with terror, grief, deſpondence, or other debilitat- 
ing affections of the mind; but was neither bred nor 
diſſeminated contagion. Dr. Ruſſel mentions in a note, 
ſeemingly with ſurpriſe, that © /o /ate as the year 1778, 
* Dr. Stoll of Vienna ſhould have written exprelsly 
** againſt the doctrine of peſtilential contagion.” To 
this profeſſor he thinks it a ſufficient anſwer to quote 
the following paſſage from Mr. Howard on Lazarettos. 
* It muſt appear very ſtrange, that he ſhould go back to 
*« Livy's Roman Hiſtory for proots to eſtabliſh his point, 
totally negleCting all. the facts concerning the nume- 
* 70Us viſitations of the plague recorded in modern medi- 
« cal books, or which had happened during his own 
* time. I ſuppoſe profeffional men will lay very little 
e ſtreſs upon all that can be ſaid on peſtilential diſeaſes, 
in general, which happened in wars and ſieges two 
* thouſand years ago, as applied to the plague proper) 
© ſo called, a diſeaſe then confounded with various 
others from which the accuracy of latter obſerva- 
** tions have ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed it.“ 

Dr. Ruſſel complains of the French phyſicians at 
Marſeilles having made unfair reprefentations ; particu 
larly that while they produce as irrefragable arguments 
againſt contagion their own eſcape unhurt, amid circum- 
ſtances of ſuppoſed danger, they paſs flightly over, ot 
omit all mention of numbers of the medical aſſiſtants 
whom they ſaw periſh in the exerciſe of their profeſſion. 
M. Dedier, however, who at firſt-oppoſed the doctrine 
of infection, at laſt renounced his opinions ſo far as to 
allow that the diſeaſe might be communicated to dog 
by injecting peſtiferous bile into their veins Si 58 
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:kewiſe admitted that it might be communicated from 
one human creature to another, by drawing in for a con- 
ſiderable time the breath of a diſeaſed perſon, putting on 
his ſhirt, lying in the ſame bed-clothes, and touching 
the wounded parts of one's own body with hands embru- 
ed with the ſweat or blood of one infected. He affirms, 
however, that the atmoſphere of a perſon in the plague 
is no more to be dreaded than that of a venereal pa- 
tient; and that the touching or dreſſing of buboes or 
carbuncles is not attended with any danger. He re- 
ſtricts the infectious quality of the humours to the bile ; 
but the inoculubion of a perſon by the matter of a peſti- 
lential ulcer* undoubtedly decides this point againſt 
him. 

On the ſubject of contagion Dr. Ruſſel obſerves, that 
the vague manner in which the word has been uſed has 
given riſe to much confuſion. Some, taking advantage 
of the inaccurate mode of expreſſion on this ſubject uſed 
by Dr. Mead, attacked him with ſophiſtical nonſenſe. 
The following may ſerve as a ſpecimen, from a pam- 
plet entitled © Diſtinct Notions of the Plague, &c. by 
the Explainer.” This explainer obſerves, that, according 
to Dr. Mead, „air and his other cauſes propagate and 
* {pread contagion, not the plague ; and therefore either 
© contagion and the plague are the fame, or elſe the 
** plague is not conſidered ; if the firſt, then his cauſes 
** propagate the plague ; and the plague accompanies 
* the plague ; an excellent defence] But, if the plague 
is out of the play, then contagion accompanies no— 
* thing.” —From writers like this we certainly can ex- 
pect nothing. 

The opinion of Dr. Cullen concerning contagion has 
been already noticed, p. 179 ; but though he ſuppoſes 
it to be a matter floating in the atmoſphere, he obſerves 
that contagions are never found to act but when they 
* are near to the ſources from whence they ariſe ; that 
dis, either near to the bodies of men, from which they 
immediately iſſue, or near to ſome ſubſtances which, 
das having been near to the bodies of men, are embu- 
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« ed with their effluvia, and in which ſubſtances theſe 
0 effluvia are ſometimes retained in an active ſtate for 3 
every long time. The ſubſtances thus embued with 
san active matter may be called ſomites; and it appear 
eto me probable, that contagions as they ariſe from fo. 
* mites, are more powerful than as they ariſe immedi. 
ce ately from the human body.” This opinion concern. 
ing the great power of contagion imbibed by certain 
ſubſtances is conformable to what was above laid down 
by reaſoning @ priori on the nature of contagion.* It 
is doubted by Dr. Ruſſel, but Dr. Lind adopts it, and 
Van Swieten gives his opinion to the ſame purpoſe, 
] am convinced, that the body of the diſeaſed, kept 
exactly neat and clean, is not ſo liable to impreſs the 
< taint, as his late wearing apparel, dirty linen, and un: 
« cleanlineſs of any ſort about him long retained in that 
*« 1mpure ſtate. I fay, theſe laſt contain a more concen- 
< trated and contagious poiſon than the newly emitted 
* effluvia or excretions of the ſick.” 

With regard to the original cauſe, our author obſerves, 
that the plague is bred or produced originally from 
vitiated human effluvia, is a matter which has by no 
means been eſtabliſhed on proper authoriry.” Setting 
aſide therefore inquiries of this kind, he thinks it ſuffi— 
cient to inquire whether the infection be not communi 
cated from a ſick to a ſound perſon by immediate con- 
tact ; whether it be not alſo communicated at ſome dii- 
tance through the medium of the air; and whether ſub- 
ſtances of various kinds do not imbibe the infectious et- 
fluvia, and retain them for a conſiderable time. So far 
as theſe points admit of proof from the experience of 
times paſt, the queſtion concerning peſtilential contagion 
win admit of a ſolution, independent of all theoretic rea- 
ſoning whatever. 

2. On the ſubje& of contagion. people have been- 
embarraſſed by contounding the true plague with other 
malignant diſeaſes. This has been done, not only by 
the ancients, but by ſome moderns; and our author 
quotes Dr. Pye, faying © that any epidemic 1 
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9 which rages with more than ordinary violence, and 


a which occaſions extraordinary mortality amongſt 


« mankind, may be, and 1s, properly termed a peſti- 
ec lence, or the plague.” By not attending to the pro- 
per diſtinctions, In theſe caſes, circumſtances belonging 
to what are commonly termed malignant or peſtilential 
fevers will often come to be very improperly applied to 
the true plague. | 

3. © It may be remarked, that thoſe who contend 
© in fayour of contagion, from zeal for accumulating 
e proofs, have collected a number of facts from hiſtorical 
« records of very unequal authority, and often with lit- 
« tle critical ſkill in diſcrimination. Of this error their 
e antagoniſts availing themſelves, have ſelected from the 
« maſs the inſtances moſt liable to doubt or objection, 
« and have endeavoured, by their manner of arranging 
them, to place the whole in a ridiculous light; while 
more important inſtances are either evaſively paſt 
over, misſtated in the repreſentation, or invalidated by 
general declamation on the little credit due to hiſto- 
* rians in matters of phyſic, or the prejudices prevalent 
* in ancient times of ignorance, and on contradictions 
to be found in the arguments of thoſe who ſupport 
the ſyſtem of contagion.” 

To this the Doctor adds the great quantity of hypo- 
thetical reaſoning which has been introduced into the 
controverſy, and above all the unfair dealing of the 
parties in carrying on the diſpute, which has reduced 
the matter from a calm inquiry in purſuit ot truth, 
to a wrangling conteſt for victory.” Laſtly he inſiſts, 
that, had it not been for the miſrepreſentations and 
liniſter dealings of thoſe who have written againſt con- 
tagion, © the queſtion ſeems to have been properly re- 
lolved in the affirmative ;” and he complains greatly of 
the conduct of the Montpelier phyſicians in this reſpect. 
inſomuch that © their misſtating of circumſtances, and 
* the partiality ſo evidently diſcoverable in their narra- 
tive of caſes, will ſerve more effectually to remove 
** doubts on the ſubje&, than any arguments that could 
* be uſed againſt their hypotheſis.” 8 
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On the ſubject of contagion our author obſerye 
that ſome difficulties {till remain; but theſe, though 
proper ſubjects of future inquiry, do not appear to hy 
* of force ſufficient to invalidate facts already eſtabliſhed. 
* It is well known, that the ſame perſon who has been 
* inoculated two or three times for the {mall-pox with. 
* out effect, even in an epidemic ſeaſon, has afterward; 
* received the infection upon repeating the operation 
* at a diſtance of time when the diſeaſe was hardly pg. 
* radic. The cauſe of this remains unknown; but ig. 
* norance of it was never produced as an argument 
* againſt the reality of variolous contagion. . . . 1, 
* of one hundred perſons expoſed to the infection d 
the plague by a near aproach to the fick, ninety 
* ſhould fall ſick, ſhall human inability to aſſign ſatis 
factory reaſons for the eſcape of the other ten be con- 
* verted into a poſitive proof againſt the diſeaſe having 
been caught by contagion ? If perſons retired from a 
„ commerce with the infected and their attendants, 
** breathing the ſame air with the reſt of the inhabitants, 
and nouriſhed by the ſame aliment, remain untouch- 
ed during the ravage of the plague, as long as they 
continue ſecluded, but, upon unguarded communica- 
tion, are taken ill like others; can any rational doubt 
be entertained about the cauſe of their former ſecu- 
* rity? Or if through ſtealth, or negle& of requiſite 
* precautions, ſubſtances tainted by the ſick ſhould be 
* conveyed into theſe ſecluded retreats, and pertons 
living temperately as before, ignorant of what had 
* happened, and conſequently in the midſt of imaginary 
* ſecurity, happen to be ſeized with the diſtemper ; can 
it with any ſhow of reaſon be aſcribed, not to conta- 
gion, but to terror, or to colluvies in the ſtomach and 
„ bowels, produced by intemperance and bad aliment : 
* The inſtances here alluded to are not the creaticu 0 
* fancy, but /triftly conſonant to repeated experience in 
* Turky ; to ſay nothing at preſent of what has been cb. 
e ſerved at Marſeilles and in various cities in Europe. 

* But a greater difficulty than that of all perſons not 
being equally ſuſceptible of the infection ariſes from 
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the cefſation of the plague, at a period when the ſup- 
« poſed contagious effluvia, preſerved in apparel, furni- 
i — and other fomites, at the end of a peſtilential 
« ſeaſon, mult be allowed to exiſt, not only in a much 
« orcater quantity than can be ſuppoled to be at once 
« accidentally imported by commerce, but in a ſtate 
« alſo of univerſal diſperſion over the city: the fact, 
„however unaccountable, is unqueſtionably certain; 
the diſtemper ſeems to be extinguiſhed by ſome cauſe 
or cauſes equally unknown as thoſe which concurred to 
render it more or Jeſs epidemical in its advance and at 
its height. In Europe ſomething may be aſcribed to 


the means employed for the cleanſing of houſes and 


goods ſuppoſed liable to retain the latent feeds of in- 
« fetion ; but, at Aleppo, where the diſtemper is left to 
«© take its natural courſe, and few or no means of purt- 
« fication are employed, it purſues nearly the ſame pro- 
« oreſs in different years: it declines and revives in cer- 
* tain ſeaſons, and, at length, without the intervention 
* of human aid, ceaſes entirely.“ 

On this we ſhall remark in general, that the failure of 
contagion in ſome cales to produce the uſual effects may 
proceed from ſome conſtitution of the body, diſpoſing it 


not to allow the cauſe to produce its uſual effects at one 


time, though at andcher, the conſtitution may be lo far 
changed as very readily to admit it. This opinion has 
been very generally received among medical people, who 
have, to this ſingularity of conſtitution given the name 
of idiofyncraſv. It is, however laughed at by Mr. M*Lean. 
* As the fact (lays he) cannot be denied, that a great 
* myority have eſcaped after contact with pertons ill of 
* dileafes ſuppoſed to be contagious, attempts may per- 
th © haps be made to account for it by ſuppoſing a certain 
* pecullzrity of conſtitution, which exempts from, or 
** dilpoles to, diſeaſe. Is it the many who eſcape that 
have this happy pecuharity of conſtitution; or the few 

* who are {eized that are ſo unfortunate as to poſſeſs it? 
The former are evidently too numerous to admit ſuch 
an hy potheſis. The property mult therefore, I con- 
* Clue, by given to the latter. But a child here and 
H h „there. 
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there is exempted from ſmall-pox, although expoſe] 
** to its contagion. In order to preſerve a confiſtency, 
A this fact mult be accounted for by the ſame or another 
« peculiarity of conſtitution. Peculiarities of conſtitu- 
tion, then, exempt from contagion in one caſe, and 
„ difpoſe to it in another; and thus a term, which in 
reality means nothing, may be made to account for 
* any thing. For my own part I confeſs my inability to 
* comprehend any other peciliarities of conſtitution, ot 
* idioſyncraſies of habit, than what are conſtituted by the 
different degrees of health and difeaſe ; the different 
< ſtates of the excitability.” ? 

In the ſame manner that Mr. M*Lean argues with 
regard to diſeaſe, let us argue concerning bodily ſtrength. 
Dome men are able to lift a weight of 6 or 700 pounds, 
but a great majority cannot lift above 300. Whence 
proceeds the difference? Is it the few who lift the great 
weight that by nature have more ſtrength, or 1s it the 
many who can lift only the ſmaller that / nature have 
les! This is preciſely his argument, and there needs no 
other refutation than ſtating it in this manner. What 
he calls tlie ſtates of excitability are as much zdifyncra/ics 
at the time as any thing elſe. Mr. M*Lean will not 
deny that a perſon debilitated by certain cauſes is more 
liable to be ſeized with typhus fever than one who is not. 
What does this proceed from, but that the body of the 
one is prepared for the diſeaſe, is conſtitutionally diſpoled 
to receive it, or has an idioſyncraſy of habit diſpoſing to 
it, which the other has not ? It 1s true, that unleſs we 
point out the circumſtances which conſtitute this idio- 
tyncracy we do nothing; but Mr. M*Lean's ſcheme, ot 
reſolving every thing into excitability, would forever pre- 
vent us from doing ſo. This is the great deficiency of 
the Brunonian ſyſtem altogether ; for, by attending 
only to the animal life of the body, he ſeems to have 
abſolutely forgot that we had any thing in common with 
vegetables. The bones, for inſtance, or indeed any part 
of the body, cannot be formed by the power which g0- 
verns it aſter it was formed. The growth of the human 
body is as ſtrict vegetation as that of a tree; and mn 
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fore we find that after the excitability is entirely gone, 
after death has taken place for a conſiderable time, the 
body ſtill retains its form, and would do fo forever, did 
not other powers interfere with it. Human life therefore 
is a compound of the vegetable and animal life, the for- 
mer being the baſis of the latter ; and it 1s the vegetable 
life which is much more commonly the ſubje& of diſeaſe 
than the animal life. In vegetables we obſerve an idio- 
ſyucracy of habit, as well as among animals. Some, even 


of the ſame ſpecies, are much more vigorous than others, 


and, among ſome, diſeaſes are much more common than 
others. In like manner among the human race ſome 
are ſtrong, others weak ; in ſome the blood 1s much more 
conſiſtent, and coagulates on expoſure to the air much 
more firmly than in others. Excitability, or excitement, 
is common to all, and the degrees of it (though enume- 
rated by Yates and M*Lean in a kind of thermometrical 
icale) muſt be merely imaginary, becauſe excitability is 
not the object of our ſenſes. The obvious properties of 
the body itſelf, independent of any excitement whatever, 
are principally to be conſidered in medicine. Theſe 


' conſtitute the peculiar conſtitution, or the idioſyncracy of 


habit, belonging to each individual. Yet, in defiance 
of every conſideration of theſe obvious properties, which 
all have acceſs to obſerve, the new ſyſtem leads us only 
to conſider an inviſible and unknown being called excita- 
ity. Hence diſeaſes peculiar to certain conſtitutions 
more than others are ſaid to be occaſioned only by cer- 
tain degrees of excitability common to all, or perhaps to 
conſiſt in theſe very degrees themſelves. Thus a pecu- 
lar mode of practice has been introduced, in which al- 
moſt the whole materia medica 1s rejected. We have 
already quoted Dr. Girtanner, ſaying that 4/ diſeaſes 
whatever may be cured, as well as produced, by only four 
articles; but in the following quotation he goes ſtill far- 
ther. © The art of pharmacy and the ſcience of pre- 
* icription will become uſeleſs ; a phial of alcohol or 
laudanum will ſupply the place of that enormous 
quantity of drugs which crowd the ſhops of apothe- 
** Caries. The trade of the druggiſt——but hold; if 1 

continue 
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te continue this prophetic language, I ſhall only expoſe 
« myſelf to ridicule,” &c. Reveries of this kind ces 
tainly deſerve the moſt ſevere reproof, People may ng 
doubt amuſe themſelves with 7heortes as well as any thing 
elſe, while theſe theories continue inoffenfive ; but when 
the belief of them leads to a rejection of what has been 
eſtabliſhed by the experience of many ages, they begin to 
aſſume a conſequence which they originally had nt, 
We have already ſeen that a diſbelief of the doctrine af 
contagion leads people into a practice accounted danger. 
ous by many, and which cannot be proved to be lat, 
A total rejection of medicines, the efficacy of which 
have been atteſted by thouſands, and which never can 
be proved to have 0 efficacy, muſt be attended with (1! 
worle conlequences, as thus we ſhould be deprived dd 
the means of curing thoſe diſeaſes which our imprudence 
in rejecting the former doctrine might have brought on. 
But, to return to the ſubject of the plague. 

The dilappearance of the diſeaſe, while all the cauſc; 
that we ſuppoſe capable of producing it remain in full 
force, is a demonſtration that it depends on ſomething 
entirely diſtinct from the human body, and from all 
thoſe powers which perceptibly act upon it. It proves 
that this unknown power has only a temporary exiſtence, 
coming to perſection at one ſeaſon, and dying away in 
another; ſometimes capable of being revived, and fome- 
times not. This correſponds entirely with what ha 
been laid down concerning contagion itſelf, viz. that 
like other aerial vapours it is capable of decompoſition, 
and remaining for an uncertain length of time in a dor- 
mant ſtate ; but that occaſionally. it may revive, and ap: 
pear unexpectedly, as mofetes ariſe from lavas, or damps 
in mines. After a city has been thoroughly infected 
with a peſtilential diſorder, therefore, there can be no {c- 
curity againſt its re-appearance ; it being impoſſible to 
know whether the contagion may not be {till exliting 
and capable of being revived by ſome unknown caulr, 
though it has been dormant ever ſo long. In ſuch caſes 
it may with propriety be ſaid to have ariſen ſpontaneor/), 
though, had it not been there at a former period, tht 
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could be no reaſon to think that it would have appeared 
at that time. 

Dr. Ruſſel next takes into conſideration the plague at 
Marſeilles in 1720, of which he ſays the accounts “ are 
« more full, and circumſtances better authenticated, 
« than molt of the accounts of anterior plagues to be met 
& with in books.” From the oppoſition to the doctrine 
of contagion at the time, he alſo ſuppoles that the facts 
relative to its introduction would be fevereiy ſcrutinized, 
and falſehoods detected: © but {lays he) if, inſtead of 
« ſuch detection, the moſt material have been pafled 
« oyer in ſilence, and little more than hypothetical rea- 
ſoning oppoſed to others, the main facts may be con- 
« fidered as eſtabliſhed, if poſſible, more firmly than 
« they were before.” Theſe facts are ſtated as follows: 
* 1. That the plague did not exiſt in France before the 
«25th of May, 1720. 2. That it was imported in 
goods from the Levant, by a ſhip which left the coaſt 
„of Syria the beginning of February, and arrived at 
% Marſeilles the 25th of May. Two days after her ar- 

* rival one of the ſailors died; an officer of quarantine 
© who had been put on board died on the 12th of June, 
*and a cabin boy on the 23d. Some porters employed 
ia opening the merchandite at the lazaretto alſo died 
about this time. Three others were taken ill in the be- 
* ginning of July, with buboes in the groin and axilla. 
This alarmed the ſurgeon of the lazaretto ; a conful- 
tation was held with two other ſurgeons on the 28th; 
* the diſeaſe was unanimouſly declared to be the plague, 
* and the three patients died next day; the ſurgeon of 
* the lazaretto, with part of his family, and the prieſt 
* wao attended the fick, were allo taken ill and died.” 

From the lazaretto the diſeaſe made its way into the 
city, and began to appear about the 2oth of June. By 
what means it was introduced is not directly faid ; but 
it ſeems to have been by ſmuggling infected goods. In 
the beginning of July it began to ſpread ; but a kind of 
pauſe having taken place between the 12th and 239, 
the phyſicians were reproached with having miſtaken the 
diſtemper. During this ſuppoſed interval, however, 
It 
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it was diſcovered on the 18th of July that the diſeaſe 
had ſpread in a certain part of the city. A ſurgeon, 
employed to examine into the matter, declared the dif. 
temper to be the worm-fever ; and about the 23d the 
council of health were informed of the death of fourteen 
perſons in that quarter, and of ſeveral others falling ſick, 
The ſurgeon {till adhered to his opinion, but a phyſician 
declared it to be the true plague. About the end ot 
the month it had got into the ſuburbs ; four phyſicians 
declared it to be the true plague, but their report wa: 
not believed; they were inſulted in the ſtreets, and it 
was not until ſome of the inhabitants of better rank 
were taken ill, that the true ſtate of the matter gained 
credit. 

Such (ſays Dr. Ruſſel) was the riſe of the plague 
* at firſt, and its progreſs afterwards in the months of 

June and July; whence it appears, that perſons on 
* board the ſuſpected ſhip, thoſe employed in airing the 
goods, a furgeon and a prieſt, who attended the ſick, 
were among the firſt infected; that the paſſengers 
from the ſeveral ſhips, all of which ſhips, the firſt 
* excepted, brought foul patents, were, together with 
< their baggage, admitted into the city, after preforming 
* a quarentine of little more than eighteen days; that 
* the diſtemper from the 2oth of June till towards the 
© end of July advanced very ſlowly, and ſometimes ſeem- 
*ed to pauſe; that it attacked chiefly the poorer fort of 
people, and was found in diſtinct quarters of the city; 
« and laſtly, that, duri ing the firſt forty days, few or none of 
ie infected recovered a circumſtance entirely conſo- 
** nant to what was obſerved in the beginning of the 
** plague at Aleppo.” 

Three other facts are mentioned by our author, viz. 
that the diſeaſe was evidently communicated by 1n- 
tection ; that thoſe who were careful to ſeclude them- 
{elves from all communication with the ſick and with in- 
iected goods, were not infected; and Jaſtly, that the 
giſeaſe, which began to rage violently in Auguſt, con- 
tinucd to do ſo through that and the following month, 
but declined faſt in the months of October and N ee 
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her, and ſeemed to ceaſe in the middle of winter. Some 
accidents happened in 1721, between the months of 
February and July, which gave occaſional alarm; but 
the diſtemper did not ſpread, and ceaſed entirely after 
the ſummer ſolſtice of that year. 

To all this, however, objections have been made. 
1. That the irregular ſeaſons of the former year, a bad 
crop, and unwholeſome aliment, had produced a malig- 
nant epidemic, all which, joined to the popular dread of 
contagion, were ſufficient to produce the plague without 
any imported infection. To this Dr. Ruflel replies, 
that theſe poſitions, aſſumed as facts, had no exiſtence ; 
for which he refers to the publications of the times. 
2. It was objected that there were inſtances of the plague 
in Marſeilles before the 25th of May. Thele inſtances 
are only five in number, produced by M. Deidier, who 
«* ſaw not the caſes himſelf, yet {ſays Dr. Ruſſel) from 
the very imperfect accounts he had been able to glean, 
he thought himſelf juſtified in declaring they bore all 
| *th2 marks of the true plague. Nothing (adds the 
| © DoCtor) but extreme partiality to an hypotheſis could 
| © have led any one practiſed in the plague, into ſuch a 
declaration; the caſes bearing every internal mark of 
belonging to a different claſs from the plague. I ſhall 
* endeavour to ſhow this in a few words. 

Ok the five ſuppoſed infected patients, three reco- 
vered, two died, and all had eruptions. One who 
died had a parotis (the moſt ambiguous of all peſti— 
| © lential tumours) without any concuirence, fo tar as 
© appears, of peſtilential ſymptoms. The tumour had 


; appeared fix days before the woman's death, but how | 


© long ſhe had been ſick remains unknown. The other 
died the 16th or 17th day, a very unuſual period in 
the plague. She alſo had a parotis, which did not 
| © make its appearance till the 1oth or 11th day of the 
diſeaſe. No peſtilential ſymptoms whatever are men- 
| tioned, Of the three who recovered, one was very ill 
With a fever and carbuncle; but neither the invaſion 
nor the duration of the diſeaſe are mentioned. Ano- 
| © ther had a carbuncle and a ſmall tumour on the 
<« thigh ; 
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« thigh; and the third (which bears the neareſt reſem. 
* blance to a very ſlight infection) had alſo a bubg i 
the thigh; but the tumours in neither of theſe 9. 
© tients are deſcribed in ſuch a manner as diſtinguiſh 
* them from ordinary tumours; and the apothecai, 
* who gives the account from memory, had in all like. 
* libood never ſeen a peſtilential bubo before.“ 

Of the perſons infected for ſome time after the a: 
* rival of the (hips from the Levant, none had ery. 
* tions, and all periſhed after a few days illneſs; which 
* agrees entirely with what was obſerved at Aleppo in 
* the beginning of the plague : hardly any of the fic 
* recovered, and the major part died in three or four 
* days, without any appearance of buboes. Upon th: 
* whole, therefore, I think it very clearly eſtabliſhed, 
* that the plague did not exift in France before th: 
* month of May, 1720. Prior to M. Deidier, bos. 
* ever, I find a M. Pons had endeavoured to prove 
* that the plague was in Marſeilles, not only before the 
* month of May 1720, but even in the preceding yez, 
6 have not had an opportunity of examining that ges- 
„ tleman's book.“ 

3. It is Objected that the diſeaſe was not brougbt 
from the Levant by infected goods. Captain Cha. 
* taud's veſſel, ſuppoſed to have brought the infected 
* goods, arrived with a clean patent, or bill of health, 
* having left the coaſt of Syria before the plague brok: 
out there; ſhe conſequently cannot reaſonably bs 
thought to have tranſported the plague, which w3 
© not in the ports from whence ſhe came.” | 

To this Dr. Ruffel anſwers, that on commercial ac- 
counts the Turks carefully conceal the appearance d 
the plague from the Europeans. Should reports d 
accidents get abroad, they are variouſly and contracic- 
torily repreſented, and peſtilential marks and tumou': 
fraudulently concealed. Though Chataud obtained 
clean patent, the plague broke out ſoon after his de. 
parture, and three veſſels with foul patents arrived a 
Marſeilles a few days after Chataud. To this (14? 
Dr. Rufſel) it may be further added, that, 1 6 
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« ſtanding his clean patent, perſons acquainted with the 
« Leyant will think it far from improbable, that the 
** plague might actually have been in Sidon when he 
«ſailed, though unknown to the magiſttate, by whom 
« the patents are granted... . A clean bill of health 
„ {mports that the piace has been free from plague, and 
« all ſuſpicion of plague, for a certain ſpace of time; but 
the clean patents of the two firſt arriving from the 
« Levant, after the ceſſation of the plague, are, according 
«to Mr. Howard, deemed foul at Marlcilles, and the 
« paſſengers are obliged to perform a quarantine of thirty- 
© one days. The French conſuls lying under an obli— 
«* oation to inſert in their patents a detail of circum- 
« ſtances, it mult appear i{trange, when the condition of 
« Syria at that time is conſidered, how Captain Chataud 
*« ſhould have obtained a clean patent.“ 

Though this mult certainly be deemed a ſufficient 
anſwer to the objection, Dr, Ruſſel goes on to give an 
account of what had happened the preceding year, when 
the plague had raged violently at Aleppo; and ſhows 
that, from the condition of the whole coalt of Syria, a 
return of the plague was certainly to be expected; that 
tie French conſuls could not be ignorant of this, net- 
ther could the council of health at Marſeilles be unac- 
guainted with what had happened at Aleppo the pre- 
ceding year. The facility with which the patents 
*icem to have been iſſued in Turky, and the partial 
*inguizence of the council to Chataud's ſhip, notwith- 
*!tanding the very extraordinary mortality which had 
*avowedly happened on the voyage, together with their 
* ealy confidence afterwards in the reports of the ſurgeon 
of the lazaretto, can only be accounted for from the 
* prevailing influence of private commercial intereſt over 
a ſenle of official duty.“ 

Our author next proceeds to take notice of what 
-4ppened during this ſhip's voyage to Marſeilles. On 
ie Zit of January he leſt the coaſt of Syria with a 
dean patent, before the plague broke out. On the 25th 
"of Miy he arrived at Marſeilles, from Sidon, Tripoli and 
J/prus. On the voyage, or at Leghorn, he loſt fix of 
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the crew; but, by the certificates of the phyſicians of 
health at Leghorn, theſe died only of malignant fever 
cauſed by uncoholeſome proviſions. Theſe laſt words in th: 
Traite de la Peſte are ſaid to have been interpolated at 
Marſeilles. At any rate, as Dr. Ruſſel obſerves, they 
could relate only to thoſe who died at Leghorn, not tg 
the others, whom the phyſicians had not ſeen. 
The other account is much leſs favourable. Accord. 
ing to it, Chataud “ left Sidon the 31ſt of January with 
* a clean patent. The plague diſcovered itſelf there 
* a few days after his departure. Having ſuſtained ſome 
damage by bad weather, he put into Tripoli, where he 
© embarked ſome merchandiſe ; he took in allo ſome 
Turks, paſſengers for Cyprus, together with their lug- 
* gage. Soon after the ſhip had left Tripoli, one of 
* thele paſtengers fell ſick and died. Two of the ſailors 
employed to throw the corpſe overboard deſiſted at the 
* defire of the pilot, and the reſt of the ceremony waz 
performed by the other Mahommedan paflenger: ; 
the ropes with which the body was lowered down, bc- 
ing by way of precaution thrown into the fea. Witl- 
„in a few days the two ſailors who had handled the 
* corple were taken fick and died. At Cyprus the ili 
put her remaining paſfengers on fhore, and made 
very ſhort ſtay. Soon after her departure from that 
* 1fland, a third ſailor and the ſurgeon died of an ilinc!: 
of a few days duration. The captain, juſtly alarme: 
* by thele accidents, ordered the bedding and otic: 
things uſed by the deceaſed to be thrown into the 
«ſea; and kept himſelf carefully ſeparate from the 
* crew during the remainder of his voyage. Some time 
after this three more ſailors fell ſick, and, there being 
* no ſurgeon on board, the veſlel put into Leghorn, 
<* where the three fick men died, and the phyſician and 
* ſurgeon of the lazaretto declared the diſeaſe to be a 
malignant peſtilential fever.“ 
Our author confiders the above account as a ſu! 
proof of the plague being imported by Chataud's vel- 
fel : he declines entering into the queſtion about th: 
poſſibility of importing contagion in merchandile, Hot 
this 
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this might take place has already been explained; and 
the preſent inſtance of its having been imported is as 
clearly proved as can be expected. A collateral proof, 
with regard to the contagion of the {mall-pox, we have 
from Dr. Huxham. A beggar, ill of that diſeaſe, ap- 
proached a certain town in England, but was not fuffer- 
ed to enter, for fear of infection. The beggar died, and 
the infected clothes were burnt at ſome diſtance from 
the town ; but the ſmoke being blown upon it by the 
wind, the ſmall-pox in a ſhort time made its appearance, 
beginning in that part upon which the {ſmoke was blown. 
This clearly proves that oe ſpecies of contagion may ad- 
kere to clothes, and is a very ſtrong preſumption that 
any other may do the fame. It allo {hows that conta- 
gion, when once produced, is by no means caſily deſtroy- 
cd ; and conſequently that all kinds of puritication, even 
when uſed with the utmoſt care and diligence, are ſcarce 
ufficient to enſure ſafety. 

t would now be ſuperſſuous to enter farther into the 
ſubject of the plague being communicated by infected 
200ds, did not our author quote a work of Dr. Pye of 
London, in which the latter from the very Zorrnal (which 
nas been uſed as containing arguments in favour of con- 
tagion) makes inferences directly oppoſite. © The facts 
related in this journal (ſays Dr. Pye) ſeemed to me 
to make ſo clearly againſt the modern doctrine of con- 
* tagion, that if this writer had not mentioned them as 
** undenigble inſtances in his favour, I ſhould not have 
thought there had been any perſons here in England ſo 
dull of underſtanding, or ſo much blinded with pre- 
* judice, as to ſtand in need of having theſe facts put 
* into a more obvious light : but, having this occaſion, 
* I ſhall conſider them more largely than otherwiſe ! 
* would have done, and ſhow that the porters, who d1- 
ed in the lazaretto at Marſeilles, received no hurt or 
infection from the goods. 

* To leave no room for objection, I ſhall take notice, 
that a guard of quarantine died on board Chataud's 
I ſhip the 12th of June ; but, as this oficer was no 
ways concerned cither in unloading or opening the 
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« goods, he could receive no hurt from them; and be. 
* ſides, this mult have been fourteen or fifteen days a. 
« ter the goods had been carried out of the ſhip int 
„ the lazaretto. Further, fix of their men are fail t, 
die at Leghorn ; but the town of Leghorn was not in. 
c fectcd from thence, which would have been mor: 
likely if there had been any inſection in the caſe, tha! 
„that Marſ-illes ſhould be afterwards infe &t-d. 
* If any infection or infectious aura can be {uppcale! 
to be packed up, and brought in goods, ſuch infect: 
or infectious aura muſt neceflarily iflue forth tron 
them in greateſt abundance, and with the great! 
force, at the firſt opening or unpacking of them; and, 
as it muſt continue to fly oft every moment, and be 
thereby continually diminiſhing, it is hkewile ce. 
tain, that in a vo few days the goods muſt be in: 
great meature, if not entirely, cleared of it. Whcie 
fore, it the porters could have been infected from ti: 
** goods at all, it mult have been at the nit opening d 
them: but, even according to this journal, the porter: 
that firſt fell ſick were not taken il before the 234 «© 
June, whereas Chataud's hip arrived the 25th of May 
preceding; fo that the goods of that ſip, in purifyins 
which the porter firſt mentioned was employed, had 
been airing and purifying for twenty-ſix or 282 
eight days before this accident happened ; and it ca 
not be conceived that aſter ſo long a time they ſhould 
not have been entirely purged of all infection or infec- 
tious aura, if any could have been brought with them. 
Or if it can be ſuppoſed, which I think impoſſible, that 
any part might {till be left, it muſt withal be tuppoſcd 
ſo much lets than at firſt, as not to be capable of done, 
thole porters eſpecially, the leaſt hurt : to ſuppoſe 
otherwiſe would be to argue that the ſame man wi? 
* ſome days before had received and borne a very grcat 
* quantity and force without any injury, could then be 
* kilied by a quantity and force infinitely leſs. 
According to the report of merchants, Frenchinic! 
«K are not ſubiocl lo the plagiie in Tyr; and it cannot 
be conceived that fo mall a quantity of inſectious ait 
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as can be packed up and brought in a bale of goods, 
« ſhould deitroy them in France, or in an air and cli— 

3 diſtant and diſterent; when the whole atmo— 

ſhhere of the fame infectious air is found not to injure 

them in very infected places, and wherein it is al— 

Ae to be bred and generated.“ 

Thus far Dr Pye. — Let us now hear Dr. Ruſſel in 
an{wer. 

*« The death of the quarantine officer was mentioned 
in order to leave no room tor objection ; but {till it 
* may be objected that he has omitted the death of 
* the ſailor on the 27th of May, and aflerted, in con- 
„ tradition to the journal, that the former fix ſailors 
* died at Leghorn. That Leghorn was more likely to 
* be infected than Marſeilles, is a ſtrange notion. The 
lip had landed no goods there, nor had any inter— 
' courle with the ſhore; for the phyſician who viſits 
* the ſick on board, remains at a diitance from the ſhip, 
in a boat, and the dead bodies are ſunk in the ſea. 
As to the circumſtance of the goods of Chataud's veſ- 
el being ali in the Jazaretto before the 12th of June, 
it is a ſoppoſition to be attributed to Dr. Pyc's un- 
* acquaintance with matters of that kind ; for 1 is im- 
poſſible a [hip which arrived the 25th of May ſhould + 
diſcharge the whole of her cargo in two or three days. 
The dilpatch would have been miraculous, conſider- 
ing the ſhip lay near two leagues from the lazaretto, 
and was unloaded, and the boats navigated, by her 

own crew. It did not occur to Dr. Pye, that 2 
time, previous to the vellels beginning to unload, 
taken up in examination and other forms at Y vimevue, 
and the council of health. The loſs of fix men on the 
voyage was an extraordinary circumſtance, that re- 
quired deliberation ; and it appears that on the 29th, 
after the death of the ſailor on board Chataud's vet- 
el, the council determined the quarantine of his 
cargo to be forty days, commencing from the landing 
of the laſt bale; which was double the time afually 
allowed for a ſhip with a clean patent. It is very 
* provable, therefore, that the ſhip dil not begin to 

© unload 
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* unload till after the 29th of May, and poflibly ld 
*© not finiſhed when the quarantine officer died, the 126 
of June, who muſt have been taken ill two or tlie; 
* days before. 

* In regard to the time requiſite for the complet, 

'* evaporation of the infectious aura, in what propor. 
*© tionate gradation its activity is impaired by ventih. 
* tion, and the ſpecific quantity required to produc: 
effect on the human body, they are matters which [ 
ag eben will not readily be admitted to be cleaily 
and certainly known, That the fiſt porters were 
not taken ill before the 23d of June, is very true; 
but that the goods ha been airing and purilying fer 
twenty-f1x or twenty: -eiglit days, has been ſhown abort 
to be an error. The Doctor alſo makes two other 
ſuppoſitions equally erroneous. The firſt, that the 
whole of the cotton contained in a number of bale: 
is equally imbued with infectious aura; the ſecond 
that all the bales of a ſhip's cargo are opened near! j 
about the ſame time. But, as the cotton containe! 
in theſe bales may not only have been collected from 
different villages at different times, but packed yp 
under various circumſtances relative to the materials 
uled for embalage, and the perſons employed in em- 
baling or ſteeving them; it may eaſily be conceived 
how the cargo of a thip, coming even from a place 
where the plague actually rages, may be only par- 
* tially infected, or not infected at all. The warmel 
* advocate for contagion never contended for every 
bale of a ſhip's cargo being equally infectious. A 
to the airing of the bales, it is a laborious and 2 
* tedious procels, Where there is a conſiderable 
number, it takes up ſeveral days to open and arrange 
them, goods of different kinds muft be diſpoſed fepa- 
** rately, accounts taken, and the cordage, &c. laid up 
with care where it may be found again. The labor 
dus part of theſe operations is performed by the porters, 
'* who allo tranſport the goods from the water fide to the 
** encloſure where they are to be aired : and, as the days 
aof quarantine do not begin to be reckoned till all tie 
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„goods are landed, the porters for ſome days at the be- 
«© ginning are {ſufficiently employed in receiving and ar— 
« ranging the cargo, that being the buſineſs requiring the 
« firſt diſpatch. When theſe circumſtances are conſi— 
« dered, it will appear no extravagant ſuppoſition, that 
« {ome of the laſt opened bales of Chataud's cargo might 
« (ill retain enough of inſect ious aura to infect the por- 
« ter on the 23d of June. To ſet this retardment, al- 
| W © moſtunavoidable in the opening of bales, ina ſtill clear- 
er light, it ſhould be obſerved, that, by the regulations 
« at Marſeilles, all ſuſpected goods are ſubject to what is 
« termed ſereines ; that is, a certain number of bales are 
taken out of the hold, and, being opened at both ends, 
are expoled to the air for two, three, or fix days, by 
ay of trial, in order to fee if any ſigns of infection 
5 « ſhould appear among thoſe employed in handling the 
5 © merchandiſe. When theſe have been aired, more or 
| © lefs, according to circumſtances, another parcel is 

/ WF © opened and expoſed to ventilation in like manner: 
| *{9 that, according to the burden of the ſhip, there may 


40 


be ſeveral of theſe ſereines, cach of ſeveral days dura- 
0 „tion. In this manner, independent of accidental im- 
pediments from wind and weather, in ſending the goods 
l " from the ſhip, it may be ſuppoſed, were it at all neceſſa- 
0 ty to make the ſuppoſition, that the porters, not only 


eon the 23d of June, but on the 7th and 8th of July, 
1. were infected upon opening ſome new bales. As to 
* the porter being infected by gcods from another ſhip, 
Dr. Pye thinks it impoſſible, becauſe the ſhip had been 
twelve days in port, and the goods muſt have been 
eight or nine days in airing and purifying : had he 
been acquainted with the practice of the ſereines in 
* quarantine, he would have been at no loſs to make the 
| © accident agree exactly with his notion of the intectious 
aura. . The plain matter of fact, as it ſtands in 
the journal, is this, that ſix porters, employed in pu- 
ritying ſuſpected merchandiſe from the Levant, died 
© of the plague ; and their death was followed by that 


| © of the ſurgeon who attended them, and part of his 
* family.” 


From 
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From this the reader will be able to judge how far t. 
queſtion is decided in favour of the fact that the plas 
at Marſcilles was actually produced by imported con. 
tagion. It feems needleſs to follow our author throus); 
his inveſtioation of thoſe facts which his adverſaries Wie 
miſrepreſented ; ; for theſe muſt of courſe be in his favour. 
every miſrepreſentation by a diſputant being plainly a. 
abandonment of his cauſe. Indeed the argument again 
contagion at that time was properly but oz, and is {-! 
forth in no ſtronger language now than formerly, Lye, 
as long ago as 1665 Dr. Ruſſel quotes one Gadbury an 
aſtrol, ger ſtating the difficulty as ſtrongly, and giving 
ſolution of it as clearly, upon is principles, as the bet 
modern theoriſts can do upon Me rs. If the peililence 
* (tfays Mr. Gadbury) be infe&tious, and really catch. 
in itlelf, it muſt be fo equally to all perſons ths 
approach it, or that it approacheth ; or eJfe it mult « 
infectious to ſome particular perſons only. If 
infectious to all perſons, or catching to all alike, then 
all perſons, that come into the fight or within the {cent 
of it, muſt neceſſarily be ſubject unto it. If not in. 
ſectious unto all, but unto ſome particular perions on- 
iv, I tay then it ought not to be deemed] or eſtecmed 
intectious at all, at leaſt not any more infectious than 
are all other diſcaſes, viz. [mall-pox, ſcurvy, picuriy, 
ague, gout, &c. ſince (though the notion of infec! on 
be laid aſide) there is not a perſon born into the wor! 
that hath not at ſome time of his life {as his 5 
77 ſhall truly ſhow) ſome one diſeaſe or other. Ne- 
Ver was any perſon ſubject to violent diſeaſes, as plague, 
&c. but had a violent awatzuity to ſhow it, and & contre. 
The anſwer to this has been already given.— Let an 
0 ther cauſe than contagion or infection be ſuppoſed. aud 
the difficulty remains equally great. The probability 1 
in favour of contagion, rather than a general dilpoſitio! 
of the atmoſphere, becaule in the latter cate the dilea's 
would, contrary to experience, begin in a great many 
places at once ; but the plague begins in ſuch a ſecr 
mauner that we ſcarce know whence it comes. Likef 
or a ferment in liquors, it diffuſes itſelf far and wide. i 
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!zftly, like an immenſe inundation, the ſource of which is 
Jried up, it ſeems to loſe its power by extending too far, 
ad dies away altogether. We cannot penetrate into 


the caules of thoſe things, but, without any ſpeculation 


at all, we can obterve that the diſeaſe falls upon people 
of a certain conſtitution more than others, and this may 
be of uſe in preſerving ourſelves from it, as ſhall be 
explained in the next ſection. 

t is ſtill neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the inſection 
{reading from one perſon to another, and being kept off 
oy rcſraining from communication with the diſeaſed, 
This indeed naturally follows from its proceeding origt- 
nally from the cotton: for as all the infected did not 
touch this cotton, there can be no other cauſe aſſigned 
rom its ſpreading than by communication from one to 
another; and, therefore, it ſuch communication was cut 
off, we ſhould naturally think that the diſeaſe would not 
foread, But, in oppoſition to this, we have already 
quoted Dr. Moſeley giving a long liſt of convents infected, 
though they kept themſelves ſtrictly ſhut up. Dr. Ruf- 
el cites, in favour of prevention by ſhutting up, two 
certificates, one by the biſhop of Marſeilles, the other 
by the ſheriff of the ſame place. To theſe he adds the 
teſtimony of M. Langeron, who was actively employed 
throughout the whole time that the plague continued, 
arlt as a commodore of the gallies, and afterwards as 
zo vernor of the town and its dependencies. In oppo- 
tion to theſe, however, he takes notice of two paſlages 
in books of acknowledged authority,” which he is at 
uus to anſwer; the one is from the Journal already quo- 
ec, which ſays, “and what is unaccountable, thoſe 


ho have ſhut themſelves up moſt ſecurely in their 


* own houfes, and are the moſt careful to take in nothing 
* without the moſt exact precautions, are attacked there 
© by the plague, which creeps in no one knows how.“ 
he other paſſage is taken ſrom the Relation Hiftorique, 
that, in the height of the peſtilence, the infection 
benetrated into places which had till then remained 
acceſſihle; that monaſteries and houſes ſhut up in 


the moſt exact manner were no longer places of ſecu- 
' rity,” KE To 
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To the former of theſe our author anſwers, that * from 
the manner of ſtating the caſe, one would think that 
all theſe religious had been cloſe ſhut up, without any 
communication with perſons without doors ; and thi; 
was certainly intended by an author who has made 
remarks upon it; but it will be found, upon looking 
into the beginning of the very paragraph cited, that 
the greateſt part of them are repreſented as martyn 
who had meritoriouſly expoſed themſelves. Of the 
twelve different orders mentioned on this occaſion, 
the Grand Auguſtines only are ſaid to have kept in 
their convent. But, ſuppoſing the Auguſtin convert 
to have been actually ſhut up, and in that ſtate in- 
fected ; it would by no means invalidate the inſtance 
brought of the preſervation of the convents, the cer- 
tificates concerning which were granted deliberately, 
after all was over; whereas the journal, written from 
day to day, marking circumſtances rapidly as they 
occurred, the author, amongſt various other affairs, had 
not always leiſure or opportunity to examine minute!y 
into circumſtances. It is in this light I am inclinet 
* to conſider the houſes being infected which took in 
nothing without the molt exact precautions; and th? 
rather, becauſe I met with ſeveral inſtances of the like 
* kind at Aleppo, in the houſes of the Chriſtian an! 
Jewiſh nations: but in the ſequel it generally apper- 
ed there had been fome improper communication car- 
* ried on by the domeſtics, unknown to the family at 

the time. | | 
„That the atmoſphere, in a city ſo dreadfully cit- 
* cumſtanced as Marſeilles, may become fo highly 
e tainted as to convey the plague into houſes ſhut up, 
* cannot conſiſtently be affirmed to be impoſiible, oy 
c thole who hold mediate contagion ; and the concur 
e rence of circumſtances at that period in Marſeilles, ren- 
« ders it highly probable that ſuch accidents happened. 
But, in general, the peſtiferous effluvia once emitted 
« into the air, do not appear to operate at any gre 
& diftance from their ſource ; and M. Deidier aflerts, 
that two monaltcrics (from their ſituation, one 1055 
„% Puria 
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« burial ground, the other near a peſt-houſe) very dan- 
« gerouſly ſituated, remained nevertheleſs untouched, 
„which he thinks an argument againſt infection being 
« conveyed by the air.“ 

From this long and conteſted account of the manner 
in which the plague was received into Marſeilles, we ſee 
how very difficult it muſt be to come at a true ſtate of 
ſacts, when a number of people think it their intereſt to 
miſrepreſent or conceal them. The limits of this trea- 
tile will not allow us to follow our author through the 
numerous details of miſrepreſentations and unfair me- 
thods which the adverfaries of the doctrine of contagion 
have made uſe of to eſtabliſh their opinion : neither 
ſhall we enter into any diſcuſſion concerning the origin 
of other plagues, as we ſhould in them find the ſame 
oppoſite kinds of evidence without ſuch documents for 
diſtinguiſhing the true from the falſe as Dr. Ruſſel has 
produced in the caſe of Marſeilles. A fingle fact only, 
mentioned by Mr. Howard in his Treatiſe on Lazaret- 
tos, ſhall be related, and which, if allowed to be fact, 


- decides the queſtion as effectually as a thouſand. 


„When the plague raged at London in 1665, it was 
* conveyed to the remote village of Eyam near Tideſwell 
*in Derbyſhire. In this place it broke cut in Septem- 
* ber 1665, and continued its ravages upwards of a year, 
* when two hundred and fifty of the inhabitants had 
„died of it. The worthy rector, Mr. Mompeſſon, 
* whole name may rank with thoſe of Cardinal Borro- 
* meo of Milan, and the good biſhop of Marſeilles, at 
*1its breaking out, reſolved not to quit his pariſhioners, 
but uſed every argument with his wife to quit the in- 
* fected ſpot. She, however, refuſed to ſorſake her huſ- 
* band, and 1s ſuppoſed to have died of the plague. 
*© They fent away their children. Mr. Mompeſſon con- 
* fftantly employed hunſelf, during the dreadful viſita- 
* tion, in his paſtoral office, and preached to his flock 
*ina field, where nature had formed a fort of alcove 
in a rock, which place ſtill retains the appellation of 
a church. He {urvived, and the entries in the pariſh 
* regiſter relative to this calamity are in his own hand 
© writing, viz. 12 
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In 1665, Sept. Died 6 1666, May Died 


Oct. 22 June 22 
Nov. 5 July 53 
Dec. 7 Aug 70 

1666 Jan. 3 Sept 14 
Feb. 5 Oct. 17 
March 2 Nov | 
April 12 


This plague is ſaid to have ariſen from a box «< 
clothes ſent from London while the diſtemper was at 1; 
height in that city. But whether this be admitted g 
not, it cannot well be ſuppoſed that in a ſmall village 
there could either be a peculiar conſtitution of the ay, 
collections of filth, immoderate heat, cold, or in ſhon 
any general cauſe from which a plague could be ſup. 
pe to ariſe, that would not have aftected the country 
or a great way round. How then came this inlulated 
ſpot to be fo violently affected, except by contagion? 
No matter whether by clothes or any thing elſe. The 
very particular manner in which the numbers who 
died are recorded, leaves no doubt as to the fact of the 
diſtemper having been there; neither is it poſſible to 
account for its riſe on any other principle than con- 
tagion. 

Mr. Howard, previous to his going abroad, had been 
furniſhed, by Dr. Aikin and Dr. Jebb, with a ſet of 
queries relative to the plague, to be put to the phyſi— 
cians in the different countries through which he tra- 
velled. This commiſſion he executed with great fide- 
lity and exactneſs. The phyſicians to whom he pro- 
poſed them were, Raymond of Marſeilles, phy ſician; 
HDemollias of do. furgeon ; Giovanelli, phyſician to the 
lazaretto at Leghorn; They, to do. at Malta; Morandi, 
phyſician at Venice; Verdon, at Triefte ; Few phyſi 
cian at Smyrna; Fra. Luigi di Pavia, prior to the hoſ- 
pital of San Antonio at Smyrna. The queſtions pre- 
poſed were as follow : 


1. Is the infection of the plague frequently received 
by the French ? | 


| 


Though 
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Though this was not aKing in direct terms whether 
the plague is infectious or not, all to whom it was pro- 
oſed ſeem to have viewed it in this light, Raymond of 
Marſeilles only excepted, who anſwered directly,“ Some- 
times it is.” All the reſt, except Giovanelli, agreed that it 
might be communicated by the touch, or by the breath. 
Verdoni gave an inſtance of its being communicated by 
a flower which three perſons ſmelt at; two remained 
free, but the third ſickened and died in twenty-tour 
hours. 

2. Does the plague ever riſe ſpontaneouſly ? 

In this Verdoni alone anſwered poſitively in favour of 
the ſpontaneous riſe of the plague. They ſpoke ambi- 
euoully. | 

3. To what diſtance is the air infected? How far 
does actual contact, wearing infected clothes, or touch- 
ing other things, produce the dileafe ? 

To this queſtion Verdoni anſwered in a manner ſeem- 
ingly inconſiſtent with his former anſwer ; allowing not 
only that the plague was infectious, but that infected 
things might communicate the diſcaſe after an interval 
of many years. All agreed that the ſtrength of the in- 
fection was greater or leſs according to circumftances ; 
the diſtance at which it could act was likewiſe uncertain, 
Raymond ſaid that the fick might be ſaſely converſed 
with, acroſs a barrier, at a few paces diſtance; the Jew 
fad at 72vo el, diſtance, provided the chamber windows 
be not all ſhut. Giovanelli ſaid it had been proved that 
the infection did not extend beyond five geometrical} 
paces, The touch of infected clothes, or drawing in 
the breath of the fick, was looked upon by him and 
Fra. Luigi to be very dangerous. 

4. What are the ſeaſons in which the plague chiefly 
appears; and what is the interval between the infection 
and the difcaſe ? 

To this it was anſwered by Raymond, that the twe 
ſolſtices are the times in which it has leaſt power. The 
others agreed that hot and moiſt weather was favourable 
to its ravages; the ſpring, ſummer and firſt month of 
zutumn are dreaded. Thcle circumſtances, me” 
mu 
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muſt be variable in different countries. As to the time 
in which the infection ſhows itſelf, the anſwer was var. 
ous. According to They, it “ ſometimes acts flow|y, 
ſometimes like a rote of lightning.“ According | 10 
Verdoni, © the diſeaſe Ae hows itſelf at the in- 
Rant of touch, /ike au electrical ſhock.” Sometimes the 
infection will be communicated from a ſick perſon to x 
found one, who without any diſeaſe may communicate 
it to a ſecond, and that ſecond to a third, in whom alone 
it would become active. 

The other queſtions, relative to the ſymptoms, pre- 
vention and cure of the diſtemper, will be taken notice cf 
in the courle of the treatiſe. In the mean time having 
diſcuſſed, with a prolixity almoſt excceding our bounds, 
ſuch preliminaries as ſeemed moſt likely to throw ſom: 
light on the nature of the diſtemper, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the medical l. :1{tory of the plague, as we find it 
laid down in different authors. 

Though this diſtemper has moſt frequently been ar- 
counted a fewer in the higheſt degree, vet, as we have al- 
ready noticed, it ſeems to be eſſentially different.“ The 
teſtitnonies there quoted are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
fact; and, were it needful, many others might be brought 
rom authors both ancient and modern. In the plague 

laid to have taken place in the days of Romulus, Plu- 
tarc! 1 relates, that the people died without any ſickneh. 
To this very ancient teſtimony we {hall add that of Dr. 
Patrick Ruſſel, who cloſes the account of his firſt cla! 
of patients with the following paragraph: © That the 
* plague, under a form of all others the moſt deſtruc- 
* tive, exilts without its characteriſtic eruptions, ot 
other external marks reckoned peſtilential, can admit 
ot no doubt; and it is to be regretted that mankind 
& have ſo often, from the abſence ot theſe, been betray ed 
into errors of fatal conſequence on its firſt invaſion; 
* at which carly period human prudence can only be 
« exerted in the way of defence with any probability 
of ſueceſs.“ 


Tue 


See p. 103 ef ſeg, + P. 10, note. 
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The ſymptoms of this fatal diſeaſe were ſometimes a 
ridden Joſs of ſtrength, confuſion or weight in the head, 


giddi neſs at intervals, opprefſion about the pracordia, 


dejection of ſpirits, taciturnity, an anxious aſpect, but 
without any ſymptoms of fever. In theſe, death enſued 
within twenty-four hours; ſome were ſaid to have died 
within a few hours, but our author ſaw none of theſe, 
and is inclined to doubt the truth of the accounts, hav- 
ing in ſeveral inſtances, where this is ſaid to have hap- 
pened, found upon inquiry that matters had been inac- 
curately ſtated, and that the patients had really been ill 
one or two days. 

In others the diſorder was more perceptible. In a 
few hours the eyes became muddy, the ſurface of the 
body cold, with drowſineſs, lethargy, and pain at the 
heart. In the progreſs of the diſtemper they frequently 
loſt the power of ſpeech, the ſkin ſeldom recovered its 
warmth, or, if it did, it was only by irregular fluſhings. 
The pulſe ſometimes remained nearly in its natural ſtate, 
but was, for the moſt part, low and quick. They were 
by turns delirious, confuled and ſenſible, but the coma» 
* tole diſpoſition was moſt prevalent. Towards the 
*end they ſuffered extreme inquietude. Vomiting in 
* ſome occurred the firſt night; in others a diarthœa 
* next day ; both accelcrating the fatal period ; but 
* theſe ſymptoms were leſs ſrequent than in ſome of the 
* other claſſes. Buboes appeared only in a very few 
* who ſurvived the third day. . . . The total abſence 
* of buboes in ſuch patients as periſhed ſuddenly I have 
no doubt of, nor of their being in general very rare in 
others of this claſs ; though 1 ſuſpect that the buboes 
might ſometimes have been concealed, where the diſ- 
* eale ran out to the fourth or fifth day, and for the 
* lame reaſon that the reports concerning the ſtate of 
the corpſe were ſornctimes not true It was 
very rare to find ſuſpicigus marks of infection on the 
* bodies [of thoſe who died within 24 hours!) 
* Carbuncles were ſeldom viſible till the month of May, 
* which was later than this form of the diſeaſe. It pre- 
vailed chiefly at the rife of the plague in 1760, and 
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« its revival in the two ſucceeding years, decreaſing ; 
* the diſtemper ſpread; and though they were found 
« diſperſed in every ſtage of the peſtilential ſeaſon, 30 
the number of this claſs was proportionably ſmal!. 
« compared with that of others. Petechiæ, vibices, 0 
<« broad, livid, roundiſh ſpots, occurred fometimes, by: 
©« were not common, and the two latter were {eldom vi 
« fible till after death.” 

This account of the moſt malignant form of the peſſi. 
lence differs conſiderably from that of Dr. Hodges, wi: 
ſeems to think that the zokens, as he calls them, very 
generally were to be found on the bodies of thoſe wh 
died ſuddenly. He mentions indeed a young man who 
was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent palpitation of the 
heart, and thus continued till his death, which took 
place in a few hours. In this caſe the Doctor fupposcd 
that there might be a carbuncle broke out on the heart. 
Dr. Ruffel has confidered the deſcription of the tokens 
given by Dr. Hodges, and compared it with that cd 
others called by Diemerbroeck macule mortis, ſpots cr 
tokens of death ; and by this compariſon 1t appears that 
the former has ſpoken ſomewhat indiſtinctly on the ſu" 
zect, confounding two different kinds of eruptions to. 
gether. Dr. Hodges, however, as we have already ſcen 
(p. 10) aſſerts, in his Leimoloria, that the tokens riſe from 
within, and are broadeſt at their bafes, where he alſo ſup- 
poles the peſtilential poiſon chiefly to lie. To the fame 
purpoſe, in his Letter to a Perſon of Quality he lays, 
** The tokens have their original and riſe from within, 
* and afterwards externally ſhow themſelves ; which! 
* evident, becauſe the baſis of them is larger than ther 
 * outward appearance, and the internal parts are found 
* very often ſpotted, when there is no diſcoloratio! 
* vilible on the ſkin.” Dr. Ruſſel, after quoting De. 
merbroeck, makes the following obſervations : © The 
* author (Diemerbroeck) is diftuſe on this ſubject, and 
* thinks it a miſtaken though prevalent notion, that tlic 
© maculz are merely ſuperficial in the ſkin, proceeding 
from putrefaction, ebullition, &c. in the blood or hu- 


© mours : on the contrary he affirms, they ariſe from th? 
interna. 
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« internal parts, even the perioſteum, broad at the baſe, 
« and tapering to their termination in the ſkin, being 
produced by the extimion and extrava/ation of the vi- 
« tal ſpirits. Now (fays Dr. Ruſſel) this anſwers exact— 
ly to one ſpecies of the tokens deſcribed by Hodges, 
« which therefore may be reckoned the fame with the 
* macule mortis, and was probably the only one obſerved 
wat Nimeguen,” &c. On the fame ſubject he quotes 
a book entitled Medela Peſtis, in which the author ſays 
that by careful diſſection the 7okens may be traced halt- 
way deep in the fleſh, and ſome, in the muſcles of the 
breaſt, have been followed by the inciſion knife even to 
the bone. By the directions given by authority to the 
ſearchers in 1665, they were ordered to look narrowly for 
theſe tokens, which were deſcribed as “ ſpots ariſing on 
the ſkin, chiefly about the breaſt and back, but ſome- 
* times alſo in other parts. Their colour is ſomething 
various, ſometimes more reddiſh, ſometimes inclining 
little towards a faint blue, and ſometimes a browniſh 
mixed with blue; the red ones have often a brownith 


circle about them, the browniſh a reddiſh.” 


On the ſubject of tokens Dr. Hodges further ob- 
ſerves, that they differed alſo in their degrees of hard- 
neſs, forme being eaſily penetrated with a needle or 
penknife, while others, more callous or horny, were 
penetrated with more difficulty. They ſo ſtrongly 


| reſembled warts, that they could ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed 


irom them; and Dr. Hodges himſelf was often obliged 
to have recourſe to a needle for this purpoſe. They 
lvemed hard to the touch, not unlike kernels under the 
ein, the ſuperfices being ſmooth. © When I effayed 
to prove ſome of them (lays he) I found them am 
mpen?trable.” Another very remarkable circumſtance 
relative to them was, that they were often quite inſen— 
able, and this diſtinguithed them from the carbuncle, 
Which is always very painful. Hodges alſo remarks, 
that a quick ſenſibility in the ſkin was always a good 
ga, and thoſe that went no farther than the ſkin would 
ſometimes flough off, 
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Along with theſe tokens we can ſcarce doubt t!;4 
peteckie and vibices made their appearance. The for. 
mer, even in the inferior degrees of the diſtemper, u ere 
dangerous, tlie latter always fatal, never appearing t. 
the patient is within a few hours of death, fometimes ir 
deed not till death has taken place. Ot the petechis: Dr 
Ruſſel ſays, that tor the moſt part they predicted death, 
but not without exception. Such as he oblerved wer 
round, ſomewhat ſmaller than a recent flea-bite. Thy 
were diſtinct, few in number, and ſcattered irregular!» 
about the breaſt and maſtoid muſcles. . When they Gi 
not appear till the approach of death, they were ir 
the firſt livid, or very duſky ; but if they appeared car,y, 
they were of a leſs deep colour, changing afterwards ty 
livid. Hodges ſpeaks of them as deeper coloured than 
the ſpots of malignant fever, not fixed in any particulz 
ſpot, ſometimes few, but commonly very numerous ; th: 
_ colour ſometimes red or purple, ſometimes yellow, and 
ſometimes livid or black. From Gotwald, Ruſſel quote, 
a * of theſe ſpots, which he divides into four 
ſpecies. 1. Reddiſh, like flea-bites, ſoon growing bro..n 
or black ; oper on all parts of the body except the 
face. 2. In the form of lentils, ſpreading like the former 
all over the body; ruddy at firſt, but in 24 hours growing 
dark or aſh- coloured. 3. Large brown ſpots, (Cattery 
here and there, ſometimes intermixed with the lentil kin 
4. Not unlike the meaſles, ſpreading all over the boy, 
riſing afterwards in ſmall bliſters without any matter, 
vanithing about the fifth day. Ruſſel allo takes notice 
of a ſpecies of petechiæ which were very numerous, con 
fluent, and of a dark red or duſky colour and irregu.s! 
figure. Theſe were ſometimes remarked in the inter- 
ſtices of the former. Such inſtances occurred but rarcl!u. 

The vibices were much larger than the peteche 
Gotwald ſays that they covered the face as high as t.. 
noſe, and from thence ſpread to the forehead, disfigurhig 
the patient in a frightful manner. They did not appear 
till a ſhort time before death. Often they appeared un: 
expectedly, ihooting up like lightning from the brea! 
to the face, in {pots of various colours, blue, green, bros n 


vb an l 
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«nd yellow. Diemerbroeck deſcribes them as oblong 
bots of a livid or black colour, like ſtrokes drawn with a 
pen; ſometimes they were larger, the biggeſt reſembling 
the ſtrokes of a whip. Ruſſel takes notice of a kind of 
marbled appearance which took place at the height of 
the diſeaſe, or a few hours before death ; the colours be- 
ing a faint blue, and darkiſh red, both more or leſs ob- 
{cure at times, but never bright. It was not permanent, 
raniſhing in one place, without leaving any trace, and 
returning at ſhort intervals. The ſkin in various pla— 
« ces was ſometimes deformed by narrow ſtreaks of red- 
« diſh purple, or livid colour. When ſuch took poſſel- 
ſion of the face they gave a frighttul appearance to the 
* countenance, and frequently made ſuch an alteration 
in the features, and ſo completely diſguiſed the patient, 
* as to render him hardly kxozwab/e by his acquaintance. 
A ſtreak nearly of the ſame kind was ſometimes obſerv- 
* ed darting from the edges of the buboes and carbun- 
cles. The vibices or weals were much longer and 
broader, and more exactly reſembled the marks left in 
the fleſhy parts by blows or ſtripes ; they were found 
* chiefly on the thighs, buttock, and back, and made 
their appearance ſeveral hours before death, in ſome 
* caſes, but in others not till after. Large blue or pur- 
ple ſpots, the macule mayne of authors, were fome- 
times obſerved with or without the vibices, a little 
* while before the patient expired, but moſt commonly 
were diſcovered only on the corpſe. Their figure in 
general was round, ſometimes irregular,” 

Whether all theſe mortal ſigns appeared on ſuch as 
died very fuddenly of plagues, and were by the Engliſh 
writers confounded under the general name of ens, 
cannot certainly be determined. Dr. Ruſſel ſaw none 
who died within the twenty-four hours, and few who di- 
ed within thirty hours, ſo that we cannot from him ex- 
pe& any particular account of the ſituation of thoſe who 
died ſuddenly. In general, however, he ſays, that “ in 
the moſt deſtructive forms of the plague, the vital 
Principle ſeems to be ſuddenly, as it were, extinguiſh - 
cd, or elſe enfeebled to a degree capable only for a ſhock 
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* while to reſiſt the violence of the diſeaſe ; in the ſug. 
* ordinate forms, the vital and animal functions, van. 
e ouſly affected, are carried on in a defective, diſorderh 
* manner, and denote more or leſs danger accordingly,” 
It ſeems probable therefore that in thoſe who are ſudden. 
ly killed, the ſame effects take place in a ſhort time which 
are obſerved to take place after a longer ſpace in thoſe 
who die gradually, buboes only excepted, which require 
for their formation a longer time than is allowed to the 
patient to live. Internal mortifications, or rather eſchar, 
are therefore to be ſuſpected, and diſſections have evince! 
that this was really the caſe; but beſides theſe there 
was an appearance obſerved in the plague at Marlzill:3 
which is not taken notice of by former phyſicians; v 2. 
a preternatural enlargement of the heart. M. Den 
on that occaſion communicated an account of nine di- 
ſections, but of theſe only one had died without eruy- 
tions. This was a woman of 40 years of age, who lived 
till the third day. In her * the mediaſtinum“ was torn 
* towards the upper part; the pericardium of a livid co- 
« Jour ; the heart larger than in its natural ſtate, by the 
« {welling of its ventricles ; full of thick, black Eiood, 
The liver was alſo very large, and of a livid colour, with 
* a carbuncular puſtule on the fide of the gail-biadier, 
* which was filled with very black bile.” In otter 
who had eruptions, and who of conſequence we mul: 
ſuppoſe to have lived longer, the enlargement of the 
heart was full more remarkable. In one who lived 
eleven days, the heart was of double the bigneſs, having 
ſcarce any blood in the ventricles, whoſe cavities were 
filled each with a large polypus, that on the right fide 
having dilated the auricle to the breadth of four inches. 
The liver alſo was larger than ordinary, and the gal 
bladder full of a black and green bile. The appearances 
were much the ſame in all the reſt ; but, as the time 
they 

The Medlaſtinum is a membrane by which the cavity of the breaſt is lon- 
gitudinally !ivided. The tearing of it in any diſeaſe ſeems altogether unac* 
countable, unlets we ſuppoſe an extraordinary lofs of coheſion to have taken 


place without any mortification. The pericardium is a membrane ſurtounc— 


ing the heart, and in a natural ſtate contains tome water; conden ed from“ 
Four attey death. 
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they ſuſtained the diſeaſe is not mentioned, we cannot 
determine whether the enlargement of the heart took 
lace at the very firſt, or was only an adventitious ſymp— 
tom after the fever had come on. Dr. Ruſlel takes 
notice that ſuch paticnts as he attended complained 
greatly of their heart. A ſenſe of oppreſſion about the 


« nrecordia (ſays he) which the ſick were at a loſs to 
« deſcribe, was, in one degree or other, a conſtant at- 


« tendant on the plague, except in very ſlight caſes of 


d infection; and where it came on early, or perſiſted in 


© az high degree, was always a dangerous ſymptom. 
« The fick ſhowed how ſeverely they ſuffered by their 
« perpetually changing their poſture, in hopes of relief; 


but, when aſked where their pain lay, they either an- 


« ſwered haſtily they could not tell, or, with a fixed, wild 
« look, exclaimed ##/6: ! kulbi! (my heart! my heart!) 
This anxiety increaſing as the diſeaſe advanced, ter- 
© minated at length in mortal inquietude, the patient, 
„for many hours, in the laſt ſtages, inceſſantly writhing 
* his body and limbs as if in agony. Though pain at 
„the heart was often conjoined with the ſymptom juſt 
mentioned, and by the ſick ſeemingly blended together, 
* it appeared to be different, and to exiſt ſeparately, 
They often exclaimed as in the other, my heart ! my 
heart! pointing alſo towards the ſcrobiculum cordis, 
* but then would add emant ku/b;, my heart pains me; 
* or naar fi kulbi, my heart is on fire.” This laſt pain 


the Doctor ſuppoſes might have its ſcat in the upper ori- 


ace of the ſtomach ; the extreme anxicty may be ac- 
counted for from the enlargement of the heart; but as 
neither of theſe ſymptoms took place in ſuch as died in 
a very ſhort time, we muſt be apt to conſider this enlarge- 
ment not as any primary and eſſential {ſymptom of the 
Cileaſe, but as one which takes place when the vital pow- 
fs are able to oppoſe for ſome conſiderable time the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe, 

In his account of the origin of the plague, Dr. Rul- 
ſel takes notice of the opinion that, at the communica» 


| tion of the infection, the ſick were ſometimes ſenſible of 


having received it. This has been obſerved by Dr Lind 
in 
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2 


in malignant fevers ; it has alſo been obſerved in plagu: 
as we have ſeen from Dr. Hodges, Verdoni, and dihers 
but Ruſſel ſays he never ſaw any inſtance of this. N. 
owns, however, that he has ſeen inſtances of the diſcas 
quickly ſucceeding a panic fear of being infected. . 
* caſes (ſays he) where the diſeaſe was not diſcovercd : 
ebe the plague, till upon the eruption of buboes afte; 
*© two or three days, I have known ſeveral perſons wl; 
« had, till then, without the leaſt ſuſpicion, frequente! 
te the fick, ſtruck ſuddenly with a panic, and imagins 
« themſelves ill. T hey felt ſhooting pains in tic; 
8 groins, confuſion in the head, and a loathing. Thony| 
in ſome theſe complaints were merely imaginary, an! 
*« {y00 vanithed, in others they prov cd real; the lymp. 
* toms Increaſing, and being followed by eruptions. l 
{© ſuch cafes J ſuſpected the latent infection to ha 
* been excited by terror.” 

In the inftance formerly quoted from Dr. Guthrie 
Peterſhurg, we have a notable example of this ſudden 
ſeizure by a ſtroke. His information was derived fron 
the phyſician-gencral of the Ruſſian army. This gen. 
tleman aſſured him, that * he had feen men, in apps. 
rent good health, inſtantaneouſly drop down, as if ſho! 
© by a muſket ball, by the ſudden action of the peltit- 
rous miaſma, and upon duty again in 24 hours, per. 
** fectly recovered by the operation of a ſtrong vomit.” 
Whether or not theſe men felt any ſtroke at the inſtant 
of their falling we are not told: poffibly it might be 
only a ſyncope very common in the plague, which took 
place at the very firſt invaſion. Ruſſel informs us, that 
** the ſudden loſs of ſtrength, and diſturbance of the 
functions attributed to the brain and heart, are tec. 
© koned, in a particular manner, ſymptoms of the plague. 
* In their higheſt degree they diſtinguiſh the moſt fata 
forms of the diſeaſe ; and, under different modifica- 
tions, adhere to all its varieties. The early ap- 
80 ee of faintneſs was very remarkable in tio 

t plague,” &c. 

Thus we ſee that tlie plague attacks without fever i 


Evo different modes; one, by attacking and deſtroy ing 
the 
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the ſolid parts of the body, the other, without any diſ- 
organization of the body, attacking the vital principle 
(lf, or rather the blood, from which this principle is 
E derived, ſo that a temporary ſuſpenfion of all the func- 
tions enſues. The analogy between the cauſe of peſti— 
ſence and thole viſible ſubſtances called porſons, is very i 
markable in ſome things, though in others it totally tails, 

lu the Medical Repoſitory * we have a diſſertation upon 
this analogy by Dr. Edward Miller. He obſerves, that 
this analogy has been generally overlooked, chiefly on 
account of the inviſible nature of the aerial poiſon, and 
tic ſuddenneſs of death from poiſons, more frequently 
than from peſtilential diſeaſes. This he accounts for 
from the largeneſs of the doſe of poiſons compared with 
that of contagion ; © but (ſays he) by diminithing the 
quantity to an appropriate amount, theſe noxious ſuh- 
ſtances (the poiſons) may be made to exhibit the 
courſe, duration, and nearly all the phenomena, of 
& what is called a malignant fever. But, above all, the 
attention of phyſicians has been diverted from this 
« nalogy between miaſmata and poiſons, by the febrile 
part of the character which generally belongs to peſti- 
„ lential diſeaſes, and which, in common apprehenſion, 
. s couſtantly connected with them. Yet theſe diſea- 
* {es are by no means univerſally accompanied with what 
"WW 5 ſuidtly called fever. There is often a degree of 
b wulence in the Aſiatic plague, in the yellow fever, 


„Land in all the other forms of peſtilential and malignant 
„ © diſeaſes, which altogether tranſcends the procels of fe- 
ver, and extinguiſlics liſe in a more {ſummary manner. 


bela the wort cales both of poiton and peſtilence, the e- 
We part of the ſymptoms excites little attention.” 

* Our author does not ſay in what this virulence con— 
1 flts. Ia the caſes of thoſe who die with the zokens upon 
u. em, the caule is plainly within the body; the deftroy- 
"” ing power acting with greateſt efficacy below the ſkin in 
% ie loft ſubſtance of the fleſh. Where the patient is 
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e ſeized in the manner deſcribed by Dr. Guthrie, 1 
in hte cauſe ſcems to be ſomething foreign to the body 4 
11 ſuddenly i 
_ * Vol. ii, p. 409. 
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ſuddenly inhaled, the effects being fimilar to thoſe 9 
fixed air when drawn in by the breath, and of conſe. 
quence eaſily expelled by a vigorous action of the pouer 
of the ſyſtem. Guthrie obſerves, that, in ſuch caſes, | 
feems © as if the contagious matter exiſted in a ven 
looſe ſtate in the firſt paſſages at the beginning of th; 
diſeaſe.” 

In the production of thoſe z7okens mentioned by D. 
Hodges, we know that there muſt have exiſted in th: 
body a certain cauſe capable of totally deſtroying the 
parts, and reducing them to an hard eſchar, ſimilar t. 
that produced by fire or by a cauſtic. As we are unge. 
quainted with any thing capable of producing this effect 
but fire, we can attribute the origin of thele tokens to 
nothing elſe but the emiſſion of the latent heat qt bot! 
the ſolids and fluids which compole theſe parts, and 
their conſequent tranſmutation into an hard, and as it 
were charred, ſubſtance. That ſuch an emiſhon of h. 
tent heat docs in ſome caſes take place is evident from 
the production of a great quantity of ſenſible heat when 
certain ſubſtances are mixed together. Thus, upon 
mixing together oil of vitriol, oil of turpentine and 
ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, the whole mixture will take fir 
and burn violently, though two of the ingredients, viz, 
oil of vitriol and ſpirit of nitre, are by themſelves inct- 
pable of being inflamed. In like manner if ſtrong |! 
rit of nitre be poured upon oil of cloves or ſaſſaftras, th: 
mixture will burſt out into a violent flame. Watz: 
poured upon quick lime occaſions great heat, and {een 
in great part to be converted into a folid ſubſtance, 
for only a ſmall part evaporates, and the flaked h, 
falls into a powder to appearance perfectly dry, a! 
from which the moiſture cannot be expelled without a 
very violent fire. In this caſe Dr. Black is of op1!i'0! 
that the heat comes from the water, which, as we |! 
already ſeen, contains a great quantity of it in a lat! 
ſtate. But, according to his experiments, the emit! 
of 135 degrees of heat is ſufficient to reduce water t9 5 
ſtate of ſolidity; and the heat of lime when flaking ! 
ſo much ſuperior to this, that ſhips have frequentiy Hes 
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ſet on fire by it. We muſt therefore either ſay that 
water in certain circumſtances can part with much more 
than 135 degrees, or that the lime itſelf emits part of 
the heat it contains. This laſt indeed ſeems to be the 
more probable ſuppoſition of the two; for though 
fluids contain more heat in proportion to their bulk than 
ſolid bodies, we have no realon to ſuppoſe that the lat- 

ter contain none at all: on the contrary the experiments 
formerly mentioned, eſpecially thoſe made by Count 
Rumford, ſhow that they are furniſhed with an alinoſt 
unlimited quantity. 

The cauſe of the moſt violent kind of plague then we 
mult ſuppoſe to be ſomething received into the body, 
which in a certain time, probably ſooner or later ac- 
carding to the ſtrength of the contagion, diſpoſes to an 
regular emiſſion of its heat, which coming by a kind of 
exploſions, or, as Dr. Hodges calls them, alis, produce 
thoſe eſchars which have been called zokens, and ſeem to 
be no other than partial combuſtions, by which the parts 
affected are reduced to a ſtate of charcoal, or nearly fo. 

In aſſigning this cauſe for the moſt deadly kind of 
plague, we mult naturally atk the queſtion, how can all 
this take place without any pain? tor of thoſe who died 

1 this manner, many felt neither pain nor uneaſinels till 

within a few moments of death. This can only be 
counted for by the ſudden and perfect deſtruction of 
the parts, which did not allow time for any ſenſation of 
[un to take place; and indeed in the application of 


czuſtic for an iſſue, the patient often feels but little Hain. 


tis impoſſible to avoid perceiving a very ſtrong con- 
nexion between this kind of plague and the dreadful 
cales of pontaneous combuſtion related p. 182—186, 
inthe caſe of the Prieft indeed the fire ſeems to have 
come from without, though even this cannot be aſcertain- 
ed beyond a doubt; but in thoſe who were abſolutely 
conſumed to athes, it ſeems equally probable that it may 
have ariſen from within; and as none of the unfortunate 
perlons ſeem to have made any noiſe or ſtruggle, the 
brielt alone excepted, it ſeems probable tha t the firſt 
dich lad deprived them of all ſenſation, and that, not- 
Mm withſtanding 
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withſtanding the terrible ideas with which ſuch ext;o,. 
dinary occurrences muſt have inſpired thoſe who {a 
them, the ſufferers may have died without feeling ary 
pain. The prieſt ſeems to have felt nothing after tis 
firſt ſtroke. 

Should this cauſe be admitted (indeed whether tt |: 
admitted or not) we fee that it is in vain to attempt t 
ſolve the phenomena of peſtilence by the doctrine of fi. 
mult, excitement or debility. There is no degree ol {ij 
mulus, fire exepted, which can convert part of the bod, 
into an hard eſchar, neither can it be done by any Ge 
gree of debility or exhauſtion, Beſides, the irregu/s 
manner in which theſe eſchars are ſcattered up and down, 
ſhows that the cauſe has not acted from a regular dit? 
ſion all over the body, but in a number of infulatz 
ſpots, between which the connexion can by no men: 
be traced. In all peſtilential eruptions indeed the action 
of fire ſeems to be very perceptible. Gotwald mention; 
his having obſerved in two patients what he calls ps 
ardentes * burning pimples,” which Dr. Ruſſel ſuppotz 
to be a modification of carbuncular puſtules. Got. 
calls them alſo fire-4/adders, and ſays that they were 3 
broad as a ſhilling, of an irregular ſhape, and the n 
ſeemed as if firivelled with fre. The carbuncle itlcit ap 
proaches much to the nature of the eſchar, and is atter did 
with violent heat in the adjacent parts. Gotwald, who 
gives an account of the plague at Dantzic, diſtinguiilc: 
the carbuncle into four kinds, (to be afterwards dec. 
ed.) Of theſe he ſays in general, that they all % very 
violently at firſt, &c. 

From all theſe accounts it ſeems plain, that in the 
plague there are partial diſcharges of heat, from e 
cauſe, upon various parts of the body; and that, in ma 
ny inſtances, this heat deſtroys the texture of the hes 
entirely. When this is done inſtantaneoſly the patient 
feels no pain, but if more gradually, the pain sede 
five, as in the caſe of buboes and carbuncles ; whict 16 
Journaliſt of the plague year in London infor” vs 
were attended with ſuch horrid pain as to make the j% 


tients cry out in a lamentable manner. This extrioru!- 
nary 
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mary heat muſt either come from without or within, and 
we have all the reaſon in the world to believe that it 
comes from within. Mr. Hunter, in his Treatile on the 
Blood, informs us that in a local inflammation there is 
always an increaſe of heat in the inflamed part. Should 
this heat ariſe, as it probably docs, from an emiſſion of 
part of the latent heat, we may conclude, that ſuch a 
quantity might be emitted, as entirely to change the 
texture of the parts. Thus mortifications or deſtruc- 
tions of thoſe parts may enſue, of all kinds, from the 
mild pus to the peſtilential efchar. 

In the effects of peſtilentia! contagion we obſerve, 1i 
not a ſuperiority, at leaſt a different mode cf action from 
what takes place in poiſons. All thete ſcem to act by 
diſtolving the blood, or infecting it in ſuch a manner that 
it ſupplies no ſufficient quantity of animal ſpirits ; of 
conſequence, the creature toon faints and dies. In the 
plague, the blood does not appear to be much affected, 
nevertheleſs it emits, in various places, certain exploſions 
which convert the parts into an eſchar. Poiſons always 
ſeem to produce the petechi:e or purple ſpots which 
ſometimes appear in the plague. In Dr. Miller's Trea- 
ile, already quoted, we find, among the ſymptoms occa- 
ſoned by arſenic, © red or dark ſpots appearing on the 
" kin, and rapid putrefaction, which renders ſpeedy in- 
© terment neceſſary.” Herein it differs from the plague, 
or the bodies of ſuch as die of that diſtemper are not 
nore liable to ſpeedy putrefaction than others. Of the 
vegetable poitons he alſo obſerves, that,“ after death, 
" lometimes before, livid ſpots are obſerved on the body, 
* tlie appearance of the blood is dark and diſſolved, and 
putrefactkion ſpeedily takes place.” Of animal pot- 
hs The bite of the poiſonous ſerpents is generally 
* lollowed by tumour, and livid colour of the part bit- 
© ten, extravaſation of dark coloured blood into the ad- 
*/acent cellular membrane, nauſea and vomiting, ſud- 
den proftration of itrength, paralyſis of the limbs, con- 
Lulfions, vellownets of the ſkin, hæmorrhages, &c. 
vic appearances of the body, a dark coloured and 
* Ululved ſtate of the blood, and a rapid putrefaction, 
*are obſerved after death,” From 
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From all theſe accounts, however, it is plain, tha 
whatever may be the analogy between the action of h 
ſons and malignant fevers, they do not in any mange 
operate like the contagion of the true peſtilence. () 
this the conſtant effect is to produce buboes, carbuncle. 
and other eruptions, reſembling much more the effet, 
of fire than any thing elſe ; or, if the patient is cut cg 
without the appearance of theſe, fimilar effects are obſery. 
ed on the internal and vital parts. Dr. Miller's conclu— 
fion ſeems therefore liable to exception; in which he 
iays, © that only the lighter caſes of peſtilence are une 
the effects of poiſon, but that, in proportion to the de. 
© pree of malignity, the reſemblance grows ſtronger.” 
It doth not appear that any poiſon hath beuge one ot 
the characterittic ſymptoms of the true plague, or any 
thing but what is common to animals dying of variou: 
diſente s, the red ſpots on the ſkin only excepted. 

In the cighth volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
abridged by Martyn, we have an account of a number 
of experiments by M. Deidier and others, made upon 
dogs into whoſe veins he injected, or poured into wounds 
made in the miſerable animals, the bile of people dead of 
the plague at Marſeilles. The conſequence was, 
* that they became melancholy, drowſy, and without 

caring to eat. All of them died in three or four days, 
with the efſential marks of the true plague, declared 
* by buboes, carbuncles, and gangrenous inflammation; 
«© in the 7 in the ſame manner as in the human 
e carcaſes from whence the bile was taken.” 

The poirtonous bile affected the creatures different) 
according to the vicinity of the place of injection to the 
heart. In the jugular vein it killed them in twenty- 
four hours, injected in the quantity of a drachm to two 
ounces of water, In this ſhort time were brought en 
gangrenous inflammations, the heart was ftui Fed with 
thick and black blood, the liver was ſwelled, and the 

gall-bladder full of green bile. This ſhows a very c. 
ſential difference between the action of the peſtilent; N 
polſon and that of others; the former, in ſome parts 
the body at leaſt, coagulates the blood; the latter, 5 
all parts, diſſolves it. 15 


* 
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in the crural vein (the vein of the leg) the efſects 


were leſs violent. In about an hour they became heavy. 


In the former caſe they inſtantly became drowſy. In 
the ſecond experiment they contracted ſuch a loathing 
{yr bod, that they would neither eat nor drink any 
thing after the injection was made. On the third day 
there appeared conſiderable tumours under the ax!//q 
the fore leg I ſuppole) and on their thighs, about three 
inches from the wound. The wound itſelt turned 
ty a gangrene, and the creatures died uſually on the 
ſourth day. 

in another experiment the animal had convulſive 
motions all over immediately aſter the injection, followed 
by a lethargy. Next day a carbuncle appeared on the 
great pectoral muſcle on the right fide. On the third, 
2 bubo appeared on the thigh, and the jame day the dog 
died, From the time of the injection he had neither 
ext nor drank. On diſſection the fore part of the breaſt: 
under the teguments was found entirely gangrencd, 
the inward parts and viſcera full of black clotted blood, 
the outward ſurface of the lungs was all purple, the heart 
was ſwelled as big again as uſual, and the four cavities 
were full of black clotted blood. The bile of this dog, 
inſected into the crural vein of another, produced ſimi— 
lar ſymptoms, only the latter eat a little boiled meat, 
which he vomited up again in two hours. He died the 
third day, with the fame ſymptoms of the plague as 
the others. 

The bile of people who died of ordinary malignant fe- 
rers was muh leſs powerful. A quantity (not mentioned 
ho) much, but probably a drachm) mixed with four 
ounces of warm water, was partly injected into the ju- 
gular vein of a dog, and a compreſs ſoaked in the reſt 
vi the liquor applied to the wound. He appeared heavy 
nd ſleepy, and would neither eat nor drink till the third 
ay, when he did both willingly. On the fourth day 
the compreſs fell off, the wound was found to be dimi- 
wled one half, and healed by degrees, the dog reco- 
vering perfectly. In another experiment with the bile of 
? patient who had died of a malignant fever, the dog 1 

only 
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only had about a drachm of it put into a wound in |; 
thigh, but was made to ſwallow ſome of it; notwith. 
fanding which he was not ſeized with any dilternper, 
and the wound healed in fifteen days. This bile was a3 
black as ink, in great quantity, and very thick. In the 
other lubjects it was of a deep green. In another expe. 
riment, with the ſame bile applied on a comprets, the 
dog likewiſe eſcaped without any apparent diſorder; 
but in a third, the animal died in twenty-three hours, 
though at firſt he had ſhown no ſign of being affected 
only that he ſeemed to be chirſty, and drank with gree- 
dineſs. On opening him his heart was found ſtill t5 
beat with violence, and, after the beating ceaſed, 0 
blood was to be found | in it, either in the auricles O! 
ventricles. ** This liquor, crowded together in the grea! 
© ycflels, appeared of a lively red, and very fluid, with- 
* out any of thole concretions that we conſtantly ob- 
« fſerved in thoſe who died of the plague. Here ap— 
« peared neither external nor internal marks of the 
* plague.” The bile of a perſon who had died of an 
eryfipelas, injected into the crural vein of a dog, pro- 
duced no bad effect. A dog was killed by halt a drachm 
of Hungarian or blue vitriol injected into the jugular 
vein. He died in univerſal convulſions : the heart was 
full of grumous blood, reduced to a kind of thick pap, but 
without any clots, The bile, applied to two wounds 
in another dog, produced no bad effect. 

From other experiments it appeared that even the 
pellilential poiſon itſelf, taken into the ſtomach of dogs, 
did not produce any deleterious effects. A dog of 
* the Hoipital of the Aal in Marſeilles, who followed 
the ſurgeons when they went to dreſs the ſick, uted 
** grcedily to {wajliow the corrupted glands, and the 
** dretfings charged with pus which they uſed to take off 
the plague ſores: he licked up the blood that he found 
ſpilt on the ground in the infirmary ; and this he did 
15 for tree montlis, being always gay, briſk, well, full 
of play, and familiar with all comers.” The health and 
Wriſtnels of this unfortunate dog proved his ruin, by 
making him the fleck of philoſophical experiment. 
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A drachm of the peſtiferous bile injected into the crurai 
vein, killed him in four days. He had a conliderable 
hemorrhage from the wound the night before he dicd, 
and he had alſo a diſagreeable ſmell both while living 
and after he was dead. Two other dogs, which had 
ſwallowed a quantity of peſtiferous bile, became heavy 
and melancholy, refuted their food, and ſhowed other 
ſigns of diſorder ; but all theſe went off in a ſhort time, 
and no ſigns of the diſtemper appeared. 

Theſe experiments induced M. Deidier to fuppoie 

that the contagion of the plague lay only in the bile; 
but the following experiment ſhows that the blood was 
equally infected, and capable of communicating the 
diſeaſe, and that of the moſt mahgnaut ſpecies. It was 
made by M. Couzier, phyſician to the infirmary at Alais, 
and in the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have the 
following account: © I took a quantity of blood from 
* a perſon dead of the plague, and mixed it with wartn 
water, which mixture I attempted to inject into the 
"crural vein of a dog, but the end of the ſyringes being 
too large to enter the vein, the experiment did not tuc- 
e ceed. This made me reſolve to try to lay ſome of the 
« fame infected blood upon the wound. This I accord- 
*1ngly did, and covered it with a drefſing, which the 
dog got off in the night. I found the next morning 
that the dog had licked the wound, and that he retut- 
ed his food. Towards night he began to bemean 
* himſelf, and gave ſigns of an approaching death. The 
* next morning 1 found him dead, the wound being con- 
* fiderably ſwelled and gangrened, and the edges round 
the ſwelling were likewiſe gangrened. | 

* Upon opening the body, we found the liver fome- 
* thing larger than uſual, with ſpots of a livid purple, as 
*1n the bodies of perſons dead of the plague. In the 
* ſtomach was found a quantity of black coagulated 
* blood, of the ſize of a hen's egg. This in all 1:kelt- 
* hood was what he had ſwallowed upon licking the 


| wound. The heart was very large, with a black gru- 


* mous blood in the ventricles, and the auricies were 


1» | 


This 
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as he ſays that in the dog's ſtomach it equalled the f,. 
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This laſt experiment naturally brings to remembrar;, 
thoſe of Dr. Home at Edinburgh, in which he inoQ 
lated the meaſles by means of the blood of patients 
of that diſorder. From the accounts he has given in | 
treatiſe entitled Medical Facts and Obſervations, we d 
have little doubt that 47s experiments ſucceeded, hoy, 
ever others may have failed. One thing, however, is ye. 
ry obvious, viz. that if we mean to communicate a d. 
calc by means of the blood, we mult uſe a much great 
quantity than it we make the experiment with the my 
ter of an abſceſs. Tlie caſe of contagious diſeaſes fecn: 
to be the ſame as in fermenting liquors. With a fin 
quantity of yeatt we can eaſily induce fermentation iu ar 
proper liquor, but, if we ſkim off the yeaſt, and uſe on) 
the pure fermenting liquor, we mult uſe a much great 
quantity; and to inattention to this circumſtance 
may with probability aſcribe the difficulty which 
Home himfelf met with in introducing the diſeaſe, 
the total want of ſucceſs in others. In M. Couzier's d. 
periment a conhderable quantity muſt have been aſe 


of an hen's ep. A much ſmaller quantity of matte 
taken from a peſtilential abſceſs is capable of products 
tlie diſeaſe in a human body, as is evident from the «: 
tormerly quoted of that gentleman who inoculated hag 
(cit ior the plague, and of which Dr. Guthrie gives the 
{following account: * This was Mathias Degio, 0! ie of tl; 
5 ſurgeons of the hoſpital at Buchareſt, a building appro 
* priated to the cure of the plague in the Ruſhan arm 
** He, perceiving the gentlemen of his profc ſſion condom. 
ina manner to death, if punttualintne diſcharge of their dis 
had the reſolution to inoculate himſcif for the plague, 10 
the fuli confidence of its efficacy, and ever afterwa!c 
found himſelf invulnerable, whilſt his pgs 
around him were falling victims to its fury. He; 
duced the diſeaſe by inſerting, with the point 072 
6 lancet, under the epidermis of his arm, matter from 
& peſti eren abſceſs, and followed the cold Wee Gi 
bY erved 


* This, among innumerable other inſtances that miglit be brough!» | 
proof ot the infectious nature of the plague, 
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« ſerved in the ſmall-pox, as he had imitated its mode 
« of inoculation. On the fourth day of the puncture 
the fever declared itſelf, and he, being perfectly devoid 
« of fear, got through the diſeaſe without feclins more 
« inconvenience than if it had been that which he imi- 
« tated. He drank freely of cold water, with vinegar, 
« or 4 little wine, and kept generally out of doors. T his 
« beverage was the only thing that had the appearance 
„of medicine,“ &c. 

From a Careful attention to all thele hiſtories, it is 
plain that the plague is naturally an eruptive diſcaſe, as, 
in all the animals in which it was artificially brought on, 
eruptions took place, provided the life of the creature 
was ſufficiently prolonged to allow them to come out. 
Dr. Ruſſel ſays, that, from his diary, he noted down 
the caſes of 72v9 thouſand ſever hundred patients, all of 
whom had eruptions of one kind or other. In this it 
agrees with the ſmall-pox, which Dr. Mead juſtly con- 
fders as an inferior kind of plague. In The latter, 
however, the eruptions ſeem to reſemble thoſe called by 
Dr. Hodges the tokens, only that the cauſe which pro- 
duces them is leſs violent in its nature; but why the 
eruptions of the ſmall-pox ſhould be in diſtinct puſtules, 
and not one continued boil all over the body, is un- 
doubtedly inexplicable on any theory whatever. The 
{ame is true of the plague. No man can explain why 
the tokens, for inſtance, inſtead of being collected into 


one great eſchar, are diſperſed into [mall diſtinct pieces; 


or why, inſtead of buboes in the groin and armpit, or 
altead of carbuncles in different parts of the body, there 
110uid not be a ſingle one equivalent in bulk and power 
t them all. This appears ſimilar to the phenomena of 
ain, hail or ſnow, which fall in diſtin& drops, fluid or 
congealed, or in flakes, inſtead of being equally diffuſcd 
all over the {pot on which they fall. In the latter caſe 
we e ſay that 8 phenome non is occaſioned by electricity 2 
e may ſay the fame, if we pleaſe, of the ſmall-pox and 

Marne with equal emolument. 
From the accounts we have juſt now quoted, it ap- 
pears that there is between malignant fevers and the 
Nun true 
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true peſtilence a very eſſential difference; the latte 
tending to thicken the blood, the former to make; 
thinner. In this reſpe& therefore the poiſons ſeem 9 
reſemble malignant fevers very conſiderably ; for M. Fon. 
tana obſerved that by mixing animal poiſons with blo 
drawn from a vein, it was prevented from coagulating 
In the inſtance above related where a dog died in co. 
ſequence of bile injected into his veins from one why 
died of a malignant fever, the blood was found extremely 
fluid. In ſome who died of the hoſpital fever, $; 
John Pringle informs us, that ſuppurations had taken 
place in the brain; but in the true plague the tendenc; 
to mortification always prevailed above every thing. 
Laſtly, that the plague proceeds from too great 
quantity of heat, either emitted from the body itſelf, a 
fome how introduced into it, ſeems to be pretty plain 
from the effect it has of augmenting the venereal appe- 
tite to an almoſt inconceivable degree. This was taker 
notice of in the plague of Marſeilles, and indeed in mar; 
others. Ruſſel quotes two remarkable paſſages to thi 
purpoſe ; one in a plague at Genoa, the other in Meſſin 
«« Amidſt ſo many dreadful fears and terrors, amid ſo many 
* fetid and putrefying bodies, amid the ſhrieks, the ſigh; 
* and the groans of the fick, what would you hai: 
expected? That the people, ſtruck with dread and 
horror, remained fad, modeſt and quiet. You art 
* miſtaken. They ſung, played on inftruments, danced, 
* intrigued, and Genoa never was ſeen ſo ſhamelel: 
*« debauched, and diſorderly. I have ſaid before, that 
* God in this plague gathered in a harveſt for heaven 
* but it ſeemed to be alſo a vintage for the laſcivious © | 
of the earth. If not fo, how came ſo many marriage 
to be celebrated in the Lazaretto of Conſolation, an! 
* that ſo many women, without ſhedding a tear for the 
«© death} of their huſbands, immediately entered into ne- 
* engagements? One day, in particular, five marriage 
* were performed, four of the bridegrooms being burt 
* of the dead, and dreffing themſelves and their bricc 
in clothes ſtripped off from the bodies of the decealed.” 


On the plague of Meſſina he quotes the following 1 
0 
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: of a letter written by a gentleman who reſided in that 
city during the plague in 1743. © It has always been 


- « obſerved, that, after every plague, thoſe who recover 


« are addicted in an extraordinary degree to lewdneſs 
« and incontinence, which was ſurpriſingly viſible at 
© « Meffina, and carried to ſuch a degree of frenzy and 
a beſtiality, that many were known to violate the bodies 
« of dead virgins !" | 

That an extraordinary propenſity to venery may be 
produced by introducing into the body a quantity of 
heat, admits now of a kind of demonſtration from a fact 
mentioned by M. le Roy concerning phoſphorus. * This 
ſubſtance is exceedingly apt to take fire on the application 
© of a (mall degree of heat, and even by flight friction. 
It is now introduced into the materia medica, and is 
found to be a very powerful medicine, though dangerous 
on account of its inflammability, the heat and air con- 
F tained in the human ſtomach being ſometimes ſufficient 
© to ſet it on fire. The taking ſuch a ſubſtance into the 
body therefore ſeems not much different from taking 
actual fire into it; and indeed M. le Roy mentions the 
caſe of a woman who had taken only a ſingle grain, and 
© who he ſays had been recovered, by it, from a putrid 
| fever, but died ſuddenly from ſome imprudence. In 
this woman the whole ſubſtance of the body was found 
| luminous upon diſſection, and the hands of the operator 
continued luminous even after being waſhed. M. le Roy, 
having taken three grains of this fiery ſubſtance, found 
| himſelf extremely incommoded by it for ſome hours, 


and was obliged to drink great quantities of very cold 


vater. Next day he found his muſcular powers ama- 
ingly increaſed, and had an almoſt inſupportable venereal 
| zrritatron. This we ſee was the conſequence of throwing 
into the body a quantity of heat from without; but if 
the body itſelf emits that heat which it inviſibly con- 
tains, the effects muſt be the ſame as though an extrane- 
ous quantity had been thrown into it. Neither are we 
do imagine that the guantity of heat contained in our 
bodies is ſmall or inconſiderable; for we have __— 
cn 
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ſeen that heat conſiſts in the eflux from any ſubſtance, 
of an inviſible and moſt ſubtile fluid, in all directions 
When this flux is gentle, the heat is moderate, but n 
proportion to the activity of the diſcharge, the tempe. 
rature becomes hotter and hotter, and if very violent, 
the coheſion of the parts is diflolved entirely, and the 
ſubſtance is ſaid to be on fire. There is required there. 
fore only ſome cauſe to begin the emiſſion of this fluid; 
for as ſoon as this begins, the immenſe quantity with 
which we are ſurrounded, will ſupply more in abundance,? 
and continue ſo to do, as long as the original cause 
ſubſiſts, or until the ſubſtance can no longer bear tl 
power which operates upon it. 

From this view of the cauſes of the plague, and from 
the facts which have been laid down concerning it, we 
cannot help percetving a very ſtrong ſimilarity between 
the plagues mentioned in the Old Teſtament and tho: 
which ſtill exiſt in the world. In one of the paſlage; 
formerly quoted it is called an inflammation, an extreme 
burning; and from the teſtimonies of different authors 


above quoted, it is plain that the diſeaſe ſtill deſerves the 


name beſtowed upon it in the ſacred writings. From 
the account given of its proximate cauſe, it is plain that 
plagues of all degrecs of intenſity may take place, from 
abſolute accenſion of the body, and its reduction to aſh- 
es, to the mildeſt ſtate of the diſeaſe, in which the pa- 
tient is not confined to his bed; and all this from the 
ſingle principle of emiſſion of heat from the body itlelt. 
It likewiſe appears that there may be either in the body 
itſelf, or in the element which ſurrounds it, ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as will diſpoſe that element which is the natu- 
ra] and immediate preſerver of our life, ſuddenly to at- 
tack and deſtroy it, of which the caſe of the Italian prieſt 
is a molt remarkable inſtance. In other caſes, ſuch gy 

| the 


If we conſider the compoſition of the atmoſphere which ſurrounds us, we 
muſt acknowledge that by tar the greater part of it conſiſts of fire and electric 
fluid, the latter being properly the element in a comparatively quieſcent ſtate. 
In deflagrating dephlogiſticated and inflammable air, the mixture has ſome- 
times ſhrunk up into a three hundredth part of its bulk; which hows that ot 
theſe airs two hundred and ninety-nine parts are fire, the ſingle remaining 


part only being earth, water, or ſome folid matter which we call the 4 cf 
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the Italian lady, and the woman at Coventry, the body 
itſelf ſeems to have given out its heat, though this could 
not be done without a concurrence of the ſurrounding 
ethereal fluid. In a ſtage ſtill lower, the body is partial- 
iy conſumed, or rather partly charred into a kind of cin- 
der, as where the zokens are produced; and when the 
ciuſe acts with ſtill lels violence, a fever is produced. 
In the Old Teſtament we find theſe different kinds of 
E plagues very diſtinctly mentioned. In ſome cafes the of- 
E fenders died by actual fire, which either ſtruck them 
tom without, or was kindled within their bodies. In 
others, they ſeem to have died by that very deadly kind 
of plague of which we have already ſaid ſo much, which 
kills in a few hours. This was probably the plague 
which deſtroyed the army of Sennacher:b, and this in 
tie tenth chapter of Iſaiah is by ſome thought to have 
been propheſied of under the title of a brains /ike the 
bu ning of a fire. 
© Ot tneſe things I the rather take notice, as I perceive, 
in a late oration, not only the doctrine of the plague be- 
ing propagated by contagion ſeverely ridiculed, but the 
ſenpture itſelf treated in a moſt indecent and ſcandalous 
| Manner, = < In the earlieſt ages of the world (lays he) 
* when ignorance and ſuperſtition led men to attribute 
all extraordinary phenomena to the direct agency of 
4 ' ſupernatural beings, peſtilence was ſuppoſed to be 
immediately imported from heaven. This is the opi— 
nion which appears to have prevailed among the an— 
cient Hebrews, and may be ranked at the head of the 
catalogue of abſurdities on this ſubject. The domi- 
nion of prejudice over the minds of that 1gnorant and 
_ obſtinate people appears in this inſtance particularly 
striking. Such was the depth of their blind bigotry 
in favour of the healthfulneſs of the globe they inha- 
«ited: that they would ſeem to have conſidered it as 
even ſuperior to that of the celeſtial regions. Hence, 
- unwilling to believe that their favourite earth could 
8 ve origin to an evil ſo dreadful as the peſtilence, they 
* 1mported the ſeeds of this calamity from the more un- 


* healthful climate of heaven!!! 
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created were ſufficiently able to execute his purpoſe, 


there was no 7mportation ſuppoſed, is evident from an ex- 
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In this extraordinary paragraph we find the matter f 
much miſrepreſented, that every veſtige of truth is {:. 
lowed up in it. The Hebrews believed that they wer, 
under the immediate inſpection and government of the 
Deity ; a doctrine which, however our author may 4. 
believe, he cannot diſprove. But, notwithſtanding ti 
immediate inſpection and government, the Deity never 
did bring upon them any plague but by the interventiq 
of natural cauſes. The agents which he had originally 


The Creator never employed any power but what al. 
ready exiſted in the world, and the power that he gene. 
rally did employ was fire. This agent he directed to 
exert its force in ſuch degrees as he pleaſed, and againſt 
whom he pleaſed. It is a miſtake to think that miracle 
were immediately the effects of ſupernatural power. They 
were all accompliſhed by the very powers which exiſt in 
the world at this moment, only theſe powers were by the 
Creator at particular times directed to act in a manner 
that they would not have done had they been left to the 
mechaniſm of their own nature. When we read there- 
fore of people being conſumed by fire from the Lord, 
there was neither importation of fire from heaven nor 
any where elſe ; the element exerted its power on theſe 
particular perſons, either by lightning proceeding from the 
cloud which repreſented the Deity, or their bodies 
threw out the latent heat which they contained, and 
conſumed of themſelves. That in caſes of this kind 


preſſion uſed about bringing water from the rock. It 13 
not ſaid that the water fell from the ſtars, or came down 
with the tail of a comet, but that the rock gave out the 
water which it previouſly contained. At the preſent 
day the fame powers exiſt, and ſometimes produce the 
lame effects that they did in former times, with this dit- 
terence, that now, having no intelligent agent to inter- 
fere with their natural mode of action, they exert thei! 
force indiſcriminately, and as the mechaniſm of their na- 
ture happens to be ſtimulated, they deſtroy every thing 
promiſcouſly before them. In all this I cannot Pare. 
| the 
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* ſmalleſt abſurdity, or any thing but what a rea- 
ſonable man may indeed muſt believe, if he makes uſe of 


h his reaſon. As to the cauſes which Dr. Caldwell fo much 
al inſiſts upon, viz. filth and corruption, it is extremely 
g prodable that ( while the Iſraelites were in the wilderneſs) 


theſe had no exiſtence. By their law they were enjoin- 
ed ſuch frequent ablutions, that their bodies muſt always 
have been perfectly clean. Human excrements were 
not allowed to lie above ground. The offals and dung 
ol their ſacrifices were carried to a diſtance, and they were 
expreſsly told, that they muſt not allow of any unclean- 
nels in their camp, leſt God ſhould turn away from them 
and abhor them. Add to all this the great heat and 
E dryneſs of the deſert in which they wandered, which 
would quickly parch up and carry off the moiſture from 
any dead carcaſes or putrefying matters that might be 
allowed to remain notwithſtanding the injuctions to the 
© contrary. Indeed if we conſider the dryneſs of the cli- 
mate where theſe people were, and that they were con- 
ſtantly attended by a large ſtream of water, it is difficult 
to conceive any ſituation upon earth more healthy than 
| that of the Jews in the wilderneſs. If plagues therefore 
came upon them, it is difficult to fay how they could 


ture; and, if not according to this, it muſt have been by 
an alteration of it, or by miracle. 

The plague, as has already mentioned, in its very ſe- 
rere ſtate appears moſt commonly in the beginning of 
| an epidemic ſeaſon, and is neither very common nor 
very infectious. The moſt common mode in which it 
| Invades the patient is with the ſymptoms of a malignant 
| fever; and of caſes of this kind Dr. Ruſſel has made 
| Up his five claſſes of patients, the firſt or deadly kind 
having been already deſcribed. In his ſecond claſs, the 
next in malignity to the fatal kind, the diſeaſe made its 
| attack with a ſlight ſhivering, ſucceeded by fever with 
| Riddineſs, vomiting, head-ach, and ſometimes looſeneſs. 
In the night the fever increaſed, the thirſt was exceſſive, 
| and the patient, haraſſed by the vomiting, &c. paſſed a 
Very unquiet night, frequently with delirium or coma. 
Toward: 
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Towards morning the fever abated, the fick recovers 
their ſenſes if delirium had taken place, but if coma, | 
continued through the day, and the remiſſions were |; 
Throughout the firſt day, and part of the ſecond, , 
pulſe was full and ſtrong, but on the ſecond it began 
alter, and ſome of the characteriſtic ſigns of the diſeat 
to appear. The principal of theſe was a certain mus. 
dineſs in the eyes, which ſometimes took place even on th 
firſt day. This is by our author accounteda ſymptom ver 
difficult to be deſcribed, and, though he recounts the cc. 
ſcriptions given by ſeveral authors, none are found ads. 
quate to the real appearance. It reſembled (lays h. 
* ſomewhat the dull, fixed eye obſervable in the laſt ſtay, 
* of malignant fevers; but the dullneſs was differem 
* muddineſs and luſtre being ſtrangely blended together 
It continued with little alteration in the remiffions 
* and even where the patient appeared ſenſible anc 
* compoled it did not increaſe in the febrile exacerhz. 
tions, but the eyes acquired a redneſs that add 
* wildneſs to the look, which abating or going cif 1: 
* the remiſſions, the muddineſs remained behind, |: 
* was this which contributed chiefly in compoſing thr! 
© confuſion of countenance which I ſhall not attempt 
** to deſcribe, but which enabled me to pronounce witi 


* the plague, though not independently of other ſymp: 
* toms. When this muddineſs diſappeared or abatec, 
it was conſtantly a favourable ſign. After a critic 
ſign it often diſappeared ſuddenly, but where tact: 
„was a ſucceſſion of ſweats, or where no viſible cri: 
* happened, its diſappearance was flow and gradual.” 
Along with this muddineſs the patient had a pecuil 
contuſion of countenance; the pulſe quick and equz. 
or low and flattering, but rarely intermittent; the & 
ternal heat moderately feveriſh, at other times inte, 
with irregular fluſhings, with pain at the heart, or 0 
preſſions about the præcordia; burning pain at tbe |" 
of the ſtomach, and inceſſant inquietude. When s 
theſe ſymptoms were added a faltering in the tongue, 
loſs of ſpeech, while the ſurface of the body becam 
coli 
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cold and damp with clammy ſweat, death was inevita- 
ble. In the evening of the ſecond day all the ſymp- 
toms became worſe, and in the morning the patient 
appeared to lie quiet more from his ſtrength being ex- 
Ehauſted than from any change to the better. When 
the vomiting had ceaſed, however, there was frequently 
ſuch a remiſſion on the third day as gave the attendants 
great hopes of a favourable event; but theſe hopes were 
always fallacious and of ſhort duration. Sometimes 
E where vomiting, looſeneſs or hemorrhage had preceded, 
the patient died on the third day: at any rate, none of 
this claſs recovered, whether the diſeaſe was left to itlelf, 
or treated with medicine. The appearance of buboes 
vas of no conſequence, for they never came to matu- 
© rity, and the little advances they made neither accele- 
rated nor retarded the termination of the diſeaſe, which 
© happened ſometimes on the thifd, but more frequently 
on the fifth or fixth day. 
Ihe third claſs of patients were equally unfortunate 
E with the other two. The difference between the 
© *ſecond and third conſiſted in the abſence of vomiting g 
Lat the beginning, the later acceſſion of coma and other , 
dad ſymptoms, and a flight tendency to perſpiration, j 
| © which very rarely occurred in the ſecond. . . . From 
the ſecond or third night the courſe of ſymptoms in 
both claſſes varied very little, and the termination of 
| © the diſeaſe was in both the fame: it may be added 
© © they reigned together through all the periods of the | 
| © peftilential ſeaſon, but were moſt prevalent in its aug- 
{© ment; for at its height, and in its decline, they gave : 
WF place to varieties of the diſeaſe leſs deſtructive.“ 5 
The fourth claſs was the moſt numerous of all. Its ; 
diſtinctice marks were, © the continuance of the inflam- 
matory or febrile ſymptoms with lefs interruption than 
in the other, a pulſe more conſtantly ſuſtained, or ſoon 
WW recovering itſelf when hurried in the exacerbations ; 
"WW tie length and vigour of the exacerbations decreaſing 
%a the advance of the diſeaſe; and, above all, the 
, prevalent tendency to a favourable diſcharge by the 
„cin, with the critical ſweats on the 3d, 5th, or ſub— 
| Oo * ſequent 
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&« ſequent days.. . . Vomiting was a concomitant iz 
about one fourth of the fick. The fever, for the 
% molt part, was very moderate the firſt night, very 
rarely accompanied with delirium, and almoſt reve 
* with the comatous diſpoſition. ... The buboes and 
* carbuncles commonly made their appearance the firf 
* day; but it was not unuſual to ſee a ſucceſſive erup- 
© tion of theſe in the courſe of the diſeaſe. . . . The 
* morning ſweat, on the third day, in ſome caſes proved 
* completely critical, but more commonly produced 
* only a remiſſion ſo favourable as to encourage the ex. 
*© pectation of a more favourable criſis on the fifth; but 
* where the patient neither ſweat on the third, nor a 
* ſenſible remifhon took place on that day, ſome degpre: 
* of danger was always to be apprehended. . . . Aﬀter 
** the ſweat on the fifth, the ſubſequent exacerbation; 
„ proved ſlighter and lighter, and the buboes tor th: 
* moſt part advancing favourably, little or no fever wa 
« left remaining after the beginning of the ſecond week, 
except perhaps ſymptomatic heats occaſioned by the 
« eruptions.” In this claſs the patients ſometimes ap- 
peared only to have a flight attack, and yet at lat 
were ſeized with mortal ſymptoms, while others who 
ſeemed to be much worſe at firſt yet happily recovered 
and did well. In general the ſevere peſtilential ſymptoms 
did not come on till a conſiderable time after the attack. 
To the fifth claſs our author refers all caſes of flight 
infection, wherein the more formidable ſymptoms © 
peſtilence never concurred, and 2// the infected recovered. 
The acceſs here was often attended with fo little ap- 
parent diſorder, that the eruptions gave the firſt alam; 
* and the fever which came on afterwards was frequently 
* ſoſlight as not to confine the ſick to the houſe. Others 
found themſelves indiſpoſed for two or three days, 
* but were not ſenfible of any febrile heat whateve!, 
„ But in this clats the diſeaſe did not always invade 
thus inſenſibly. The febrile ſymptoms, eſpecially the 
e firſt three days, ſometimes run pretty high; and ti: 
< fever afterward, in nocturnal exacerbations particular!) 
run out to the end of the week or longer: _ 25 
« there 
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there was no concurrence of alarming ſymptoms, and 
e the exacerbations, terminating for the moſt part in 
„ ſweats, gradually diminiſhed in force after the third or 
„fourth night, it was not difficult in the worſt caſes to 
© « foretel the event at that period, nor neceſſary in others 
EF « to defer the deciſion ſo long.“ 

All the infected had buboes or carbuncles, and very 
often both eruptions concurred in the fame fubject. 
© © Perſons not confined by indiſpoſition were often, by 
a the inguinal buboes, prevented from walking abroad. 
The carbuncles conſtantly formed the #/ack cruſt, * and 


then ſuppurated ; the buboes in one third of the ſicæx 


e diſperſed. The diſperſion of the buboes was never 
E * obſerved to be attended with bad conſequences, not- 
E * withſtanding the general neglect of purging in the 
decline of the diſeaſe : indeed very few had recourſe 
d to remedies, topical applications excepted, unleſs per- 
K haps a bleeding at the beginning, where the febrile 
E ©* ſymptoms ran high. This claſs was nearly as numerous 


as the fourth, but began to predominate rather later, 


Land reigned moſt of all in the decline of the plague 
in 1762.“ 

The fixth claſs muſt be omitted, as containing dubi- 
| ous, anomalous and extraordinary caſes. We ſhall 
therefore proceed to conſider the accounts of the plague 
given by other phy ſicians, which, without queſtioning 
the accuracy of Dr. Patrick Ruſſel in relating what ke 
has ſeen, may ſerve to throw ſome light on the ſubject, 
by relating what others have ſeen. Dr. Alexander Ruſ- 
ſel, in his Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo, gives the follow- 
ing deſcription of it. The diſtemper in itſelf is the 
| *© moſt lamentable to which mankind are liable. The 
* torments of heat, thirſt and pain frequently unite in 
** fome patients; an unſpeakable dejection and languor 
in others; and even thoſe who eſcape with life da 
* not ceaſe to ſuffer from painful and putrid ulcers, the 
painful remains of the diſeaſe. The deſertion of rela- 


* tions, of friends, and of domeſtic ſervants, the want 
| often 


Fhis is in favour of what has already been obſerved, that the peſtilentig] 
Kuptioas in 2 caſes ſhowed a tendency to mortification. 
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© often of the common neceffaries of life, and the 9g. 
* culty of procuring medical aſſiſtance, are circumſtancy 
„ likewiſe which aggravate the miſeries of the fick, and 
* contribute greatly to augment the general horror, 

« But, as no diſeaſe incident to mankind is im its na. 
© ture more terrible and deſtructive, ſo none is more dit... 
* ficult to obſerve. Its ſymptoms are ſcarcely in all te.. 
* ſpects alike in any two perſons, and even vary extreme. 
ly in the courſe of an hour in the ſame ſubject. Te 
*« diſcaſe, attended in the beginning with ſymptoms not ME 
e highly alarming, often ends fatally in a few hours; 
while the moſt formidable attacks, by a ſudden and 
** unexpected alteration, ſometimes terminate happily, 

** The firſt complaints of thoſe ſeized with this diſtem- 

© per, were, in general, a coldneſs or ſhivering ; ſicknels; 
* a vomiting of large quantities of porraceous bile, which 
* often had a very offenſive ſmell ; anxiety, or an inex- 
preſſible uneaſineſs about the pit of the ſtomach ; pain 
Fu in the back or loins ; an intenſe head-ach ; uncom- 
k mon giddineſs, and a ſudden loſs of firength. Some 
were ſenſible of a tharp ſhooting pain darting at inter. 
vals into the parotid, axillary or inguinal glands. To 
* thele ſymptoms ſucceeded a violent fever; in which, 


cc 


7 « while the ſick complained of extreme inward heat, 
$A * their ſkin, externally to the touch felt little hotter 
i than uſual. Sometimes this heat became general and 
LL * intenſe ; at other times particular parts only were af. 


. * feed ; but it ſeldom continued long in the ſame de- 
iy 1 gree, having ſeveral unequal remiſſions and exacerba- 

tions in a day. In theſe exacerbations the face became 
1 * florid, but would often from a deep ſcarlet change to 
6 * livid colour, like that of a perſon almoſt ſtrapgled, 
94 * and, again ſuddenly changing, it would aſſume a ca- 
135 daverous paleneſs. The eyes, ſoon loſing their natural 
1+ ith * luſtre, acquired a kind of muddineſs; and the coun- 
* tenance of moſt of the fick was phaſtly and contuled 
beyond deſcription. The pulſe at the beginning was 
* fomewhat quicker and lower, but in other reſpects va- 
<* ried little from the natural ſtate. Within a few hours 
it commonly increaſed in quickneſs and a but 
*« {eldonm 
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fi. WF ſeldom remained the ſame for an hour, nay ſcarcely 
many minutes together; inceſſantly varying, both as 
to ſtrength and quickneſs, and without any manifeſt 
* correſpondence with the other febrile ſymptoms. 

In ſuch as complained of pains darting either into 
the parotids, the arm-pits, or the groins, a {mall hard, 
* deep-ſeated tumour, with external diſcoloration of 
the ſkin, was diſcovered by the touch in the part, and 
a theſe were the incipient peſtilential buboes. 

© © The appearances now deſcribed were thoſe of the 
« diſtemper on the firſt day, till evening, when the ſick 
« always ſuffered a ſevere exacerbation, in which the 
„ heat both internal and external became exceſhve ; 
© and, as they generally were by that time delirious, it 
© was often with difficulty that they would be kept 
within doors; they were greatly diſpoſed to talk, but 
„ faltered ſo in their ſpeech, that what they ſaid was 
hardly intelligible, the tongue having ſhared with the 
* other organs in the general debility. The exacerba- 
tion laſted the moſt part of the night; but the heat, 
delirium, and inquietude abated towards morning, and 
a a manifeſt remiſſion took place. Some recovered their 
| © ſenſes entirely, ſome partially, and then complained of 
t © intenſe head-ach, or of pains from the buboes ; it was 
E © uſual in this interval alſo that thole who had carbun- 
| © cles began to complain of uruing pain in thoſe fiery 
© © eruptions. The morning remiſhon was coinmonly ot 
© © very ſhort duration; the rigours, anxiety and delirium 
con returning more violent than before, attended with 
*a ſtrong and frequent ſubſultus tendinum. Theſe fe- 
briſe ſymptoms did not increaſe regularly as the day 
advanced; but went away and returned at intervals 
| © leaving ſhort but alarming intermiſſions ; for each 
| © exacerbation ſurpaſſed that which preceded it either 
in violence or duration. In the evening the pulſe 
could hardly be counted, by reaſon of its depreſſion 
| © and quickneſs; the patient became comatoſe, and the 
| reſpiration was quick, laborious, and interrupted. 
| © The buboes which, ſome hours before, ſeemed mani- 


leltly to advance, often ſubſided, and ſometimes Sf 
** MO 
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* moſt entirely diſappeared ; the carbuncles, mortiſyiry 
* at the top, reſembled a great eſchar made by a ai. 
©* tic: and at this period alſo livid or black ſpots, c 
various dimenſions, often were found ſcattered uniyer. 
** ſally on the body. 

+ Under theſe circumſtances, dreadful as they ſeem. 
** ed, ſome hope of recovery ſtill remained; for, though 
© many of the ſick died on the third day, ſeveral had x 
* favourable criſis on that day, by a profuſe ſweat ; ſom: 
*« {truggled to the fifth day, a few to the ſeventh, and, 
* here and there one, even to the eleventh ; befor: 
* any critical alteration took place. Where a copious 
* fweat happened on the third day, if it did not proye 
perfectly critical, it at Jeaſt always conſiderably abated 
the fever; which, in that caſe, was generally to- 
* tally removed by a ſecond, though leſs profuſe ſweat, 
on the fifth: and then beſides weakneſs the chief re- 
** mains of the diſeaſe conſiſted in the pain of the erup- 
tions. 
Nothing could be predicted with reſpect to the 
event of the diſeaſe from the manner of its invaſion; 
thoſe who had the moſt favourable eſcape having been 
oiten in the beginning attacked with as alarming 
ſymptoms as others were who died in a few hours. 
Sometimes the febrile paroxyſm, which had ſet in 
* with ſuch formidable violence, diffolved in a few 
* hours, and left the patient languid indeed, and weak 
iu an extreme degree, but free from other complaints 
except the pain ariſing from the bubo, which from 
* that period increaſing in fize, and advancing favoura- 
** bly to maturation, was, in many caſes, ready to open 
in twelve or fifteen days: the patient all the while, 
* except the firſt day, walking about as uſual. Great 
© numbers happily eſcaped, not only in the manner juli 
e deſcribed, but likewiſe where the buboes never ad- 
<* vanced ; for theſe tumours, ſo far from coming always 
to maturation in ſuch as recovered, very often dil- 
* cuffed without any bad conſequence. Carbuncles 
* often began to digeſt before the termination of the fe- 
ver in a critical ſweat. « Al 


| ? 


| « All the infected had buboes, except ſuch as expired 
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ſuddenly, or ſurvived the firſt attack a few hours only. 
« Inſtances of this dreadful kind were more particularly 


„ gbſerved in March 1743. The ſick were ſeized in the 
a uſual manner; but the head-ach, vomiting, and pain 
s about the præcordia, increaſing every moment, proved 
r ſuddenly mortal, or terminated within a few hours in fa- 
s tal convulſions.” Dr. Patrick Ruffel obſerves, that ſuch 


inſtances of ſudden death were very rare in the plague 


cf 1760, 1762 and 1762; and in theſe they happened 


only in the winter, or early in the ſpring. In ſuch ſud- 


den deaths few had any appearance of buboes ; but in 


general the armpits and groins, or the infide of the arms 
and thighs, became livid or black, and the reſt of the 


body was covered with confluent petechiz, livid puſtules 
being here and there interſperſed : but all theſe appear- 
ances were more eſpecially obſerved after death. 


In the plague of 1760, vibices as well as livid and 


black ſpots were frequently found on the corpſe, but 
not conſtantly. They were always ſuſpicious in con- 
junction with other circumſtances, but their abſence 
vas no proof, though frequently urged as ſuch, that the 
© diſtemper was not the plague. The vibices ſometimes 


appeared ſeveral hours before death, but the livid ſpots 
ſeldom or never. 


The tongue in ſome was quite moiſt, and continued 


to be like that of a healthy perſon throughout the diſ- 
eaſe; in others, white at firſt, then yellow; at laſt 
black, and covered with a dry, foul ſcurf or fur. The 
| thirſt was generally very great, but never conſtant ; re- 
| turning at regular intervals, and never appearing, to cor- 
| relpond with the danger of the fever. Sometimes it 
was ſo little that the patient could not be prevailed 
upon to drink a ſufficient quantity. The appearance of 
the urine was equally variable, and afforded no certain 


prognoſtic ; being ſeldom alike in any two patients 1n 


| the ſame ſtage of the diſtemper, and varying in the ſame 
| patient every day. The vomiting commonly ceaſed 
| alter a few hours, excepting where the ſick were in- 
duced by thirſt to load their ſtomach, in which caſe it 


always 


ſtool ſeemed ever to take place. A few cafes of hamy. 


* aphoriſms of Hippocrates are erroneous, and even 


given, but the following, it is hoped, will be ſufficien; 


more generally people were ſurpriſed by the ſudden 
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always returned. Sometimes the patients were coſti 
in others a diarrhcea took place, but in moſt the dir 
charges were natural. No critical ſotution by urine g 


rhages from the noſe and uterus were obſerved ; and j 
they happened after the ſecond day, were ſoon followe/ 
by a plentiful ſweat, which commonly proved critica]: 
« a circumſtance different from what has been uſually 
c obſerved in the plague at other places. 

From the preceding account of the plague it i 
* readily be conceived that nothing can be more diff. 
cult than to form any judgment or prognoſtic of tle 
* event of the diſeaſe ; in which, as it is juſtly remarke 
* by Morellus, our ſenſes and our reaſon deceive us, the 


** Hippocrates (as I am inclined to think) might bare 
*« erred in his judgment.” 
Innumerable other hiſtories of the diſtemper might be 


along with what has been already detailed, to ſho that 
the plague in former ages was the ſame as at this day. 
In the terrible plague which broke out in the time ct 
Juſtinian, the diſtemper ſometimes began with delt 
um, and the patient inſtantly deſpaired of life; but 


coming on of a ſl.giit fever; ſo ſlight that no danger 
was apprehended either from the ſtate of the pulſe or co- 
lour of the body. This, however, was quickly follos- 
ed, ſometimes even on the ſame day, fomeiines on tie 
ſecond or third, by buboes or parotids (ſwellings behind 
the ear) which when opened were found to contun 4 
black coal, or eſchar, of the ſize of a lentil. If tick 
{wellings ſuppurated kindly, the patient recovered, but 
if not, a mortification enſued, and death was the conte 
quence, commonly on the fifth day. Black puſtulcs 0! 
carbuncles, covering the body, were figns of immediate 
death, as was likewiſe a vomiting of blood in weak con: 
Ritutions ; for this terminated in a mcttification of the 
bowels. Pregnant women generally periſhed, but Wo- 


men were leſs ſuſceptible of the infection than 3 
an 
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| lane young perſons were in more danger than old. Ma- 


ny, who recovered, loſt the uſe of their ſpeech, and ſuch 
were not ſecure from a relapſe. | 
In the laſt plague at Moſcow, the ſymptoms were va- 


| rious, according to the perſons, conſtitution and the wea- 


ther ; in general, head-ach, giddineſs, ſhivering, loſs of 
ſtrength, flight fever, ſickneſs and vomiting, redneſs of 
the eyes, white and foul tongue, with a dejected counte- 


nance, buboes and carbuncles appearing on the ſecond or 


third day, but ſeldom on the fourth. The buboes were 
ſeated chiefly in the glandular parts, the armpits and 


© groin, but ſometimes made their appearance in the neck, 
E cheeks, &c. Sometimes theſe ſuppurated perfectly, and 


then they proved beneficial, but not otherwiſe. Some- 


times they ſuddenly difappeared, aſter having attained 
the ſize of walnuts ; and this retroceſſion was always ſup- 
poſed to be a ſign of approaching death. Sometimes 
they neither ſhowed any ſign of inflammation nor were 
painful, and in ſuch caſes afforded no relief. Similar 


ſwellings ſometimes occured in the parotid glands, but 
they were never equally benefictal with the buboes. 


Corbuncles were gangrenous ſpots on the ſkin, reſembling 


à burn, with black, livid or red veſicles, bordered with 


an inflammatory ring, and ſoon terminating in a hard, 
black eſchar. The an/hrax is more prominent, penetrating 
deeper into the adipoſe membrane, and attended with 


more pain and inflammation. The diſeaſe was likewiſe 


attended with petechiæ fimilar to thoſe in putrid fevers, 
but larger-z allo with vibices, which reſembled the mark 
of a whip, and were conſidered, as well as the petechiæ, 
as mortal figns, No diſtinct account of the pulſe could 
be given; as, after the diſeaſe became general, phyſicians 
did not chooſe to feel the pulſes of their patients but 
through a glove or tobacco-leaf, Worms called Yeretes 
| were frequently diſcharged both upwards and downwards. 
| Women with child generally ſuffered abortion, and were 
carried off by an uterine hemorrhage. * 


According 


* Bonetus relates, that in 1676 in a malignant fever at Borgo di Saſia, the 


| omients diſcharged live worms by the mouth, and adds that they were ſooner 
| «led by wine than any thing. 
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According to Sydenham, the plague begins uit 
chillineſs and ſhiveringy like the fit of an intermitten; 
ſucceeded in a little time by violent vomiting and . 
preſſion at the breaſt, accompanied with its comm, 
ſymptoms. Theſe continue till the diſeaſe proves mor. 
tal, or the kindly eruption of a bubo or parotis diſcharge, 
the morbific matter. Sometimes, though rarely, the 
diſeaſe is not preceded by any fever; the purple ſpots, 
which denote immediate death, coming out even whil: 
perſons are abroad about their buſineſs. But this hardly 
ever happens but in the beginning of a very fatal plagus, 
and never while it is on the decline, or in thoſe year 
in which it is not epidemic. Sometimes ſwellinęs ap. 
pear without veg been preceded either by a fever e- 
any other conſiderable {ſymptom ; but he conceives that 
{ome ſlight and obſcure ſhivering always precedes the 
feizure. 

Mariti, in his travels through Cyprus, &c. ſays that 
the plague of 1760 began with loſs of appetite, pain in 
the ſhoulders, head- ach extremely violent, delirium, 
vomiting, with a moſt excruciating pain in that pait 
where the tumour by which the plague is characteriled, 
rs about to break forth. Death often took place on the 
third day, and very few lived beyond the thirteenth. 

The Abbe's definition of what he calls the plague, and 
which ſeems to be the peſilential bubo of the phyficians. 
is ſomewhat ſingular. The plague (ſays he) is an ob- 
long tumour, ſhaped like a pumpkin, which is at ficke 
* of a fleſh colour; but it gradually becomes red, and 
* at length blueiſh ; and this is a ſign that the dilcale 
* 15 incurable. If it continues red, and a little after in. 
* clines to yellow, it is a ſign that a ſuppuration wil 
* take place: the ſwelling is then opened, and the pa- 
* tient is ſometimes cured.” | 

According to our author, the ſymptoms of the plague 
do not appear till fifteen days after the infection is t: 
ceived ; and this is the reaſon of a law which ſubjects to 
a proof of twenty days every perſon ſuſpected of being 
diſeaſed. In this plague it was obſerved that people 0! 
the ſoundeſt conſtitutions were the moſt ſubject to - 

an 
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and the leaſt capable of reſiſting it. On the other hand, 
it appeared to ſpare weak and delicate perſons, whoſe 


cure, in caſe of an attack, was much leſs difficult. A 
greater number of Moors than of any other nation were 
attacked by it; and when once they were ſeized, their 
caſe was abſolutely deſperate. Thoſe who had recovered 
from the diſeaſe were leſs liable to a ſecond attack, but 
were not abſolutely ſafe. * I have known ſome (ſays 
« our author) who have been ill ſeven times, and have 
« died of 1t at laſt.” 

Dr. M*Bride informs us that in the plague which 
raged at Marſeilles and the adjacent places in 1720, 
people on their firſt ſeizure ſeemed as if intoxicated with 
drink; they loſt the power of their limbs entirely, and 
became ſo dejected that they gave themſelves over to 


* deſpair from the very firſt attack. Along with the bi- 


lious vomitings and purgings which generally took place 
on the ſecond day, quantities of ſmall worms like aſca- 


| rides were thrown off, The more plentiful theſe evacu- 


ations were, the more ſalutary; for thoſe who vomited 
and purged but little ſunk ddwn, opprefled with the 


diſeaſe, and died before the fourth day, covered with 


livid blotches and petechiæ; thoſe who had the Jargeſt 


| cyacuations had alſo the moſt plentiful eruptions of bu- 


boes and parotid abſceſſes. When theſe appeared, the 
patients rote, walked about, and became remarkably 
hungry; the heat and thirſt ſubſided, but the face con- 
tinued pale and languid, the pulſe hard and frequent. 
On the tixth, teventh, or eighth day, if the ſuppuration 
topped, and the humours went back, then came on op- 
preſſion, difficulty of breathing, ſurious delirium and 
convulftions, which ended in death. When carbuncles, 
or biles, with mortified ſloughs, appeared in different 
parts of the body, either alone or accompanied with the 
glandular {wellings, the patients ſcarcely ever eſcaped. 
in great numbers of people tumours appeared without 
any previous febrile ſymptom, and, in a few caſes, went 


i by reſolution ; in others they continued in a ſchirrous 


ſtate ; but it was beſt whes; the tumours came to ſuppu- 
lation. | 


'Theoſz 
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| Theſe are the moſt remarkable ſymptoms of this fat) . 


diſeaſe, which have been recorded by the phyſicians q 


greateſt eminence who have written upon the ſul. WF« 


jet. It remains ſtill to give ſome particular deſcriptiq 
of the buboes and carbuncles, which are ſuppoled ty 
conſtitute in a particular manner the characteriſtic ſign 
of the diſtemper. Of theſe the following account, given 
by Dr. Alexander Kuſſel, ſeems to be ſufficiently clen 
and explicit. 

Oaly a very few, and ſuch as died ſuddenly, were 
exempted from buboes, but only about one halt ha! 
carbuncles. In the latter plagues their proportion was 
{till ſmaller; but they ſeldom appeared earlier than in 
the months of April or May. In 1742 and 1743, the 
buhoes often appeared on the firſt commencement of the 
diſtemper, ſometimes not till twelve hours after; ina 
few inſtances not till two or three days ; but in 1744 
they were ſometimes the firſt ſymptoms of the diſcale, 
The buboes were generally ſolitary, the inguinal and 
axillary more frequent than the parotid. * The 1n- 
* guinal bubo for the moſt part was double ; that 1s, 
* two diſtinct glands ſwelled in the ſame groin. The ſu— 
* perior, which in ſhape ſomewhat reſembled a ſmall 
* cucumber, lay obliquely near the large veſſels of the 
*© thigh, lower than the venereal buboes are uſually found, 
* and it was that which commonly came to ſuppuration; 
* the inferior was round, and in fize much ſmaller. | 
« once met with a caſe in which an axillary bubo divided 
ein like manner into two parts, one of which got under 
the pectoral muſcle, the other ſunk deeper into the 
* armpit: both grew painful and inflamed, but that in 
the armpit only ſuppurated.” 

The bubo was at firſt a ſmall hard tumour, painful 
but not inflamed externally. Theſe indurated glands 
were deeply ſeated, ſometimes moveable, at others more 
or leſs fixed, but always painful to the touch. Some- 
times they would increaſe to a conſiderable fize in a few 
hours, with intenſe pain, then ſuddenly ſubſide ; and 
theſe changes would take place ſeveral times in twenty- 
four hours. © An exacerbation of the peſtilential ſymp- 

„ toms 
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© + toms immediately upon the decreaſe of the bubo, ſome- 
times prompted me to imagine it owing to the retro- 

e cefſion of the tumour ; but this did not happen fo 

WW « conftantly as to make me think it was ſo in reality. 
| „The buboes, as far as I could learn, never advanced 
regularly to maturation till ſuch time as a critical 
„ ſweat had carried off the fever. In ten, twelve, or 
e fiftcen days, from the firſt attack, they commonly 
„ ſuppurated z having been all along attended with the 
e ulual ſymptoms of inflammatory tumours. But 1 
have known them ſometimes, nay, frequently, diſappear 
ſoon after the critical ſweat, and diſcuſs completely 
without any detriment to the patient. At other 
times, though grown to a pretty large ſize, the tumour, 
about the height of the diſeaſe, would fink and morti- 
* fy, without any fatal conſequences ; for, as ſoon as 
* the crifis was complete, the mortification ſtopped, and 
# the gangrened parts ſeparating gradually, left a deep 
ulcer, which healed without difficulty. I met with 
no inftance of a bubo in which fever did not either 

b precede or follow the eruption.” 

Ona the ſubject of carbuncles, Dr. Patrick Ruſſel ob- 
lerves, that there are certainly varieties in them, but 
perhaps theſe varieties have been unneceſſarily multi- 
plied, from the ſame eruption having been viewed in 
different ſtages of its progreſs ; for all of them ſooner 
or later are covered with a black efchar.” Dr. Alex- 
ander Ruſſel deſcribes them as follows: The carbun- 
cles were commonly protruded the ſecond day of the 
diſeaſe; and though the muſcular and tendinous parts 
were more eſpecially affected, no part whatever could 
be ſaid to be free of them. The carbuncle at firſt re- 
ſembled an angry confluent pock in its inflammatory 
* ſtage, but was attended with intenſe, burning pain, 
and ſurrounded by a circle of a deep ſcarlet hue, which 
boon became livid. By a progreſs very rapid, it then 
| . ſpread circularly, from the ſize of a ſilver penny to an 
| inch and an half, two inches, nay, even three inches, 
diameter; and the ſupervening gangrene often pene- 
|. trated deep into the ſubſtance of the parts N 
| | IS | | *?:30 
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In ſuch of the ſick as recovered, the gangrene uſually 
* ceaſed ſpreading on the third day; and, a day or ty 
* after, ſigns of ſuppuration were obſerved at the edge g 
*© the black cruſt, the ſeparation of which, advancins 
gradually, was completed rather in leſs time than thy 
* of the eſchar in iſſues made by cauſtic. In caſes wher: 
the patient died, 1 was informed (for I ſaw none « 
I thoſe caſes myſelf) that a quantity of ichorous matte 
* 90zecd from beneath the eſchar, which remained it{c! 
* ſhrivelled and hard, without any favourable figns d 

& ſeparation or digeſtion.”* | 
Dr. Alexander Ruſſel alſo deſcribes another kind 9 
puſtule, which he ſays appeared in a ſmall number 
the ſick, but which his brother Dr. Patrick had no oy. 
portunity of obſerving in 1769. It had no livid or di 
coloured circle ſurrounding it, but was filled with lauch 
ble pus; and, when dry, the cruſt fell off, as in the i 
tinct ſmall- pox. This was looked upon as a favour: 
ble ſymptom, all who had it happening to recover. 
We have now detailed, at conſiderable length, th: 
ixymptoms of the plague as mentioned by authors of gre 
eminence. To give a detail of 4 that has been {ail 
upon 


*« Dr. Gotwald, formerly quoted, deſcribes ſour varieties of carbuncles, e 
** dillerences between which ſeem to be pretty diſtinctly marked, 1. „ Ut 
** kind riſes pretty high, is of a dark brown colour, the cuticle appearing Z 
« zf it were burnt, and it is ſurrounded with a lead-coloured circle. In t!s 
* bekinning it is no bigger than a pea, but, if not prevented, ſoon grows to 
© the fize of a crown piece; inwardly it is moiſter than the reſt, and may be 
more eaſily ſeparated, Its feat is generally in the fleſhy parts, as on tt 
** tkoulders, neck, hips, arms and legs. 2. The ſecond lie a little deep) 
and do not rife ſo high; the eſchar in the middle is entirely dark 230 
«z aſh-coloured, full of ſraall chops, as if it would burſt by too great drynel>! 
* it Kas a ſtrong lead-coloured circle, behind which the ſound fleih looks red 
and ſhining. It cats into the geſh round about it, and takes deep root: ! 
generally tixes in the moſt fleſhy parts, as the buttocks, calves, &c. 3+ T's 
*« third is not very large at tirſt ; it appears like a blood ſwelling, not fo dai 
as the former, with a wrinkled (kin; as it increafes, ſmall bliſters are n 
« the middle, and form an eſchar, in little cluſters, which, as an ingenio! 
hy fician obſerved, were {mail carbuncles. They commonly are fituated 
«+ in membranous and tendinous parts about the knees, toes, and behind he 
« ears, &. 4. The fourth is the moſt curious, as Purman, in his treatile 01 
ﬆ the plague, has well obſ«rved. Sitonius calls them pale, livid, ulcerous 
<« p3pulae : they appear with a high, yellowith bliſter, which ſeems full of co. 
» zwption : the circle round it is firſt red, then of an aſh colour: the blittet 
toon falls, and, with the carbuncle, appears fcarce ſo big as a pepper colt: 
„ continna}lly eating deeper and wider. They are ſeated upon the cartilagiinow 
«> or gritily parts. Gotwald found them near the pit of the ſtomach, upon 
the cartilago enfiformis and ſhlort ribs. All the four take root and but 
« very violently at firft, bat the two former moſt of all.“ 
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| upon this ſubject would be impoſſible ; neither indeed 
can it be thought neceſſary in the preſent treatiſe. 
Whatever may have been omitted or too ſlightly men- 
tioned in this ſection, will naturally be conſidered when 
ve come to treat of the cure. It now therefore only re 
mains to ſay, whether the approach of a plague may be 
known by any viſible ſigns, fo that people might in 
E {ome meaſure prepare themſelves for the enſuing ca- 
© Jamity. 
Were we in poſſeſſion of an accurate and authentic 
| hiſtory of the world, this queſtion might be very eatily 
d:cided ; but the uncertainty of ancient records, the 
mutilated ſtate of thoſe which we do poſſeſs, the diverſity 
of opinions among mankind, and the unhappy diſpoſition 
to miſrepreſent, ſo common in all ages, render it very dif- 
© ficult to ſay any thing upon the ſubject. It the theory 
E hinted at in this ſection (that plagues ariſe from {ome 
commotion in the electric fluid) can be allowed to have 
any foundation in nature, then it ought to follow, that 
the forerunners of peſtilence would be ſome electric 
phenomena; and, from a peruſal of the firſt and ſecond 
ſections of this work, it will appear that ſuch an opinion 
15 not altogether unfounded.* ; 
© The appearance of immenſe numbers of inſects has 
lkewiſe been accounted a ſign of approaching peſtilence; 
but if we ſuppoſe their appearance to be a /n, we can 
Eicarce imagine their putrefaCtion to have been a care, of 
Epeltilence. In the eaſt we are informed by Dr. Rulle! 
that the inhabitants of Aleppo account the appearance of 
inſects, and even eclipſes, as preſages of the plague. They 
ſuppoſe alſo that the ſtillneſs of frogs is a fign of peſtt- 
lence; but the ſame author informs us that all theſe 
Ins failed in 1760. Violent earthquakes and famines 
Fleem to be more certain ſigus, though even theſe are 
not always to be depended upon; it being evident 
tom hiſtorical accounts that peſtilence has ſometimes 
| preceded, and ſometimes followed, earthquake and fa- 
aune. Mr. Gibbon, however, alcribes to the above- 
mentioned cauſes, viz. infects, earthquakes, and cven 
COmels, 


dee p. p. 67, 62: 
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comets, the dreadful plague which took place in the 
reign of Juſtinian. At leaſt, all theſe preceded it; by 
perhaps the znſefts were only meant to be accounted the 
cauſe of the plague. The cauſe of the inſecls muſt remain 
in obſcurity. According to him, “ In a damp by 
* ſtagnating air, this African fever is generated fron 
* the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, and eſpecially 
e from the {warms of locuſts, not leſs deſtructive t 
mankind in their death than in their lives.” 

This dreadful plague was preceded by comets an! 
molt violent earthquakes. A remarkable comet appear 
ed in 536, ſuppoſed to be the great one obſerved by 81 
Haac Newton in 1680. This, we are told by aſtrono. 
mers, revolves round the ſun in a period of 575 yen; 
but the failure of aſtronomical predictions in the retun 
of the expected comets of 1759 and 1789, ſhe th: 
futility of ſuch calculations. Another comet appear 
ed in 539, and thele comets were attended with 2 
extraordinary paleneſs of the ſun. Mr. Gibbon obſerve, 
that earthquakes, which he calls a fever of the earth, 
** raged with uncommon violence during the reign c 
Juſtinian. Each year is marked by the repetition i 
earthquakes of ſuch character, that Conſtantinople hs 
been thaken above forty days; of ſuch extent, thi! 
the ſhock has been communicated to the whole {ur- 
face of the globe, or at leaſt of the Roman empue 
An impulſive or vibrating motion was felt; enormous 
chaſms were opened, huge and heavy bodies were di 
charged into the air, the fea alternately advanced and 
retreated beyond its ordinary bounds, and a mountai 
was torn from Liburnia, and thrown into the waves, 
where it protected as a mole the new harbour of 90 
trys in Phenicia.“ | | 
According to Dr. Sydenham the plague at London in 
1665 was preceded by a very cold winter; the firſt cor- 
tinucd till ſpring and went off ſuddenly towards the end 
of March. Peripneumonies, pleurifies, quinſies, and 
other inflammatory diſorders, then made their appear 
ance, along with an epidemic fever of a particular kind, 
which did not yield to the remedies ſucceſsful in oth! 

epidemics. 
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epidemics. About the middle of the year the plague 
began, and increaſed 1n violence till the autumnal equi- 


© nox, when it began to abate, and by the enſuing ſpring 


was entirely gone. Our author ſays that the plague ſel- 
dom rages violently in England but once in thirty or 


E forty years; but ſince his time, which is upwards of a 


century, no plague hath appeared. He ſuppoſes the 
plague and other epidemics to depend on ſome ſecret 
conſtitution of the air, but pretends not to ſay what that 


© conſtitution 1s. But, beſides this conſtitution, he 1s of 
© opinion that there muſt be another circumſtance, viz. 
© the receiving the effluvia or ſeminium from an infected 


perſon. Thus he ſuppoſes that a ſingle infected perſon 
is ſufficient to poiſon a whole country; the general mals 


ef atmoſphere being infected by the breath of the diſea- 


ſed and the effluvia of the dead bodies. Thus (lays he) 


| © the way of propagating this dreadful diſeaſe by infec- 


* tion is rendered entirely unneceſſary; for though a 


e perſon be moſt cautiouſly removed from the infected, 
> © yet the air received in by breathing will of itſelf be 


* {ſufficient to infe& him, provided his juices be diſpoſed 
to receive the infection. I much doubt, if the diſpo- 


> ſition of the air, though it be peſtilential, is of itſelf 
able to produce the plague z but the plague being al- 
| © ways in ſome place or other, it is conveyed by peſtilen- 
| © tial particles, or the coming of an infected perſon from 
> © ſome place where it rages, to an uninfected one, and 
s not epidemic there, unleſs the conſtitution of the air 
| © favours it, Otherwiſe I cannot conceive how it ſhould 
| © happen, that, when the plague rages violently in one 
| © town in the ſame climate, a neighbouring one ſhould 
| © totally eſcape it, by ſtrictly forbidding all intercourſe 
| © with the infected places; an inſtance of which we had 


n WF © lone few years ago when the plague raged with ex- 


| © treme violence in moſt parts of Italy; and yet the 
| © Grand Duke, by his vigilance and prudence, entirely 
| © prevented its entering the borders of Tuſcany.” As 
do the nature of the diſeaſe, when once produced, Dr. 


ydenham is of opinion that it is altogether inflammato» 


J for which he gives the following reaſons : 1. The 


— Qq colour 
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colour of blood taken away that reſembles that in ple. 
ritic and rheumatic diſorders. 2. The carbuncles te. 
ſemble the mark of an actual cautery. 3. The bub 
are equally diſpoſed to inflammation with any other ty. 
mours that come to ſuppuration. 4. The ſeaſon of th, 
year may be adduced in proof of this ; for between ſpring 
and ſummer, inflammatory diforders, as pleuriſies, quit 
fies, &C. are common. 

Before we put an end to this ſection, it may nom be 
proper to ſay a few words by way of apology for the 
many apparent digreſſions from the ſubje& which hay 
appeared in it. In the firſt place, then, the work being 
intended for general inſpection, and not merely for me. 
dical readers, it became abſolutely neceſſary to intro- 
duce a number of things which for medical reader 
would have been totally ſuperfluous. It was to be ſup- 
poſed that the book might come into the hands of ſome 
who had not read any thing concerning the ſtructure cf 
the body, who had not heard of any of the ſyſtems © 
medicine now prevalent, or the difterent doctrines they 
contain, It was impoſſible to write in an intelligibl: 
manner for ſuch people without giving fome few hint: 
concerning all theſe ſubjects: the ſame conſideration 
made it neceſſary to enter pretty largely into the d. 
veries concerning the compoſition of the atmoſphere 
and various kinds of elaſtic fluids, concerning heat, &. 
In doing this the writer was under a neceſſity either to 
adopt ſome of the doctrines he took notice of, or to 
animadvert upon them. It he has ventured freely to 
give his ſentiments, it is not with a view to eftablith 
theory of his own, but to direct the attention of the 
reader to thoſe natural agents which ſeem to be at 
preſent too much overlooked, principally becauſe they 
are leſs acceſſible to our ſenſes, and of conſequence le- 
ſubject to experiment, than others. If therefore in this 
treatiſe it is ſuggeſted that the atmoſphere acts on the 
human body by its internal or latent heat, and by 15 
electricity, as well as by its other properties; if the 
writer is inclined to believe that theſe are in fact the 


moſt powerful parts of it; that we never can act wo 
ou 
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out them, and that in ſhort our life and health are in 
immediate dependence upon them; I ſay, that none of 
all theſe things are in oppoſition to any fact hitherto 
diſcovered, either of the medical kind or any other. 
On the other hand, in all ages phyſicians have ſought 
ſor ſome conſtitution in the air, inexplicable, and per- 
petually unknown, to which diſeaſes might be aſcribed 
that could not be ſuppoſed to originate from any of its 


ordinary properties. To explore this conſtitution is as 


great a deſideratum at the preſent moment as two thou- 
land years ago; and any attempt to inveſtigate it, or a 
conjecture relating to it, cannot be ſuppoſed inconſiſ- 
tent with any thing already diſcovered and aſcertained. 
There are many things which lead us to think that 
electricity is very much concerned in diſeaſes, and 
and among the reſt we mult account the new diſcovery 


of Dr. Perkins's metallic conductors a very notable 


proof of it. Theſe, when firſt uſhered into the world, 


ere made by many a ſubject of ridicule; but the evi- 


dence in favour of their efficacy, both in America and 
in various parts of Europe, ſeems now to be deciſive in 
their favour ; and, if they act at all, it is almoſt impoſ- 


| ſible to ſuggeſt any other principle than that of electri- 
city to which their efficacy can be owing. No doubt 


it is difficult to draw the line properly betwixt credulity 
and ſkepticiſm, but where credible teſtimony determines 
any thing to have actually happencd, or where ſolid rea- 
loning gives room to ſuppole any thing to be probable, 
it never can be invalidated by any argument à priori 
iormed againſt the pofzb:/ity of ſuch a thing taking place. 

In page 128 it is ſaid, that M. Lavoiſier, by introdu- 
cing the new chemical nomenclature, “ has entailed the 
greateſt curſe upon the ſcience it ever met with.” An 
apology for this bold aitertion is abſolutely neceflary, 
and the quotation made from Dr. Ferriar may be deem- 


ec inadequate, or perhaps miſapplied. In paſting this 
| Centure on the nomenclature I wrote from experience. 


Thenewnomenclature, inſtead of promoting my improve- 
ment in chemiſtry, hath had a direct contrary tendency. 


An inſtance of the inconvenience and ambiguity ariſing 


{fron 
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from it is given p. 135, when ſpeaking of Dr. Gitta. 


ner's theory. But a much more remarkable example 
to be met with in the review of Dr. Monro's Chem. 
cal Treatiſe, where we find him cenſured for the yey 
ſame ambiguity taken notice of with regard to Dr. Gt. 
tanner. He might have obſerved (ſay the reviewer: 
the diſtinftion between the hydrogen and inflamm 
« ble air, and between the oxygen and pure air, as wel 
«© as between the azote and impure air: he has men. 
* tioned theſe as ſynonimous, whereas they are term: 
that expreſs baſes, or ſubſtances in a concrete ſtue 
(what J have called the condenſable part) and the com- 
** pounds of theſe ſubſtances and heat, when they 4. 
** {ume the form of gaſes or elaſtic fluids.” (Moathly 
Rev. for 1790, Þ. 26.) 

That the terms invented by Lavoiſier and others have 
not been received with perfect unanimity by the che. 
miſts of the preſent day, is evident from Dr. Pearton' 
« Tranſlation of the New Chemical Nomenclature, 
which is not only a fraaſlation, but a viudication of it. In 
the courſe of his work he quotes the tranſlator of the 
Chemical Dictionary ſaying, that,“ from the zeal d 
« reforming language, ſuch a number of reformers may 
&* ariſe, that our ears will not be leſs ſtunned, nor our 
<* underſtandings leſs perplexed, than if we were expo- 
« ſed to the clamour of Babel, or the 7haro of words d 
Sir John Mandeville.” To this Dr. Pearſon replies 
that there is no reaſon to fear any ſuch bad conſequences. 
The diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority of a ſyſtem produced by 
* a De Guyton, a Lawvoifier, or a Bergman, would ureiy 
„ ſupercede the work of perſons of infericr avility.” Ii 
is impoſſible to know the perſons here deſignated, unles 
the Doctor points them out. If he chooſes to call in 
ſelf one of them, we can have no objection. He cer: 
tainly has diflented, in one article, from * the ſyſtem 
produced by De Guyton, Lavoiſier and Bergman,” and 
this is with regard to the word azoze. This is the term 
announced to us as the moſt proper for denoting a certal! 
kind of air. But Dr. Pearſon determines uftrogen to be 
more proper. Even this has not given entire ſatistac 


110. 
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| jelpe&t, what is to be expected from others? How 
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Lion, for Dr. Mitchell has adopted the word /eptoy in 


reference to both azote and nitrogen. Thus, inſtead of 
the original phraſe phlogiſticated air, uſed by Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, we have four ; foras long as the works of Dr. Prieſt- 
ey remain, the original term will be uſed by ſome, while 
with others it will be ſo much diſuſed that perhaps they 
will not underſtand it when it happens to occur. Nor 
are corrections of this kind all that we have to fear. Pro- 


ſeſſor Wiegleb, who has written a Syſtem of Chemiſtry 


in quarto, has therein changed almoſt all the nomencla- 
ture invented by Lavoſier. Inſtead of it he gives a no- 
menclature of his own, in which he makes very much 


© uſe of the termination cratia, from a Greek word ſignify- 


ing ſtrength ; thus, inſtead of ſaying the acid of fluor, 
we are to ſay fluoricratia, I muſt confeſs that to me 
the perpetual repetition of this termination has a very 


F ridiculous appearance; but the misfortune is, that in 


the caſe of nomenclatures we have no choice. We can- 
not chooſe one and reject another: good or bad, we 
muſt take both ; and were an hundred new ones to ariſe, 


ue muſt be condemned to learn them all. Nor is even 
this the worſt, Wiegleb's ſcholars, for inſtance, accuſ- 
| tomed to the language of their teacher, will be apt to 


put it into their writings, perhaps without proper expla- 
nation; and thus ſuch writings muſt be unintelligible 
both to old and new chemiſts : and thus it will be with 


as many others as chooſe to invent new chemical terms. 


Were this a proper place for entering into a diſcuſſion 


of Lavoiſier's nomenclature, it might eaſily be ſhown 


that the terms are not more proper than thoſe which 
preceded them ; but no real inconvenience can ariſe from 


| the propriety or impropriety of a mere name. It is the 
E reſemblance of the terms to one another, and the facility 


with which miſtakes may be made, that gives juſt ground 
of complaint. Nor is it any juſt reaſon to accuſe a per- 
lon of want of judgment or careleſſneſs becauſe he hath 


| miſtaken theſe terms. We ſee that even Dr. Monro has 
| not attended to every circumſtance; and if a man of 


lis experience and accuracy bath been inaccurate in this 


caſily 
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eaſily may the words ſu/fate, ſulſite, ſulphuret and ſun 


be miſtaken for one another, either in writing or ©, 
verſation! Yet a miſtake of this kind would tot; 
pervert the meaning of the perſon who uſed it. I 
icripture finds fault with thoſe who make people offens. 
ers for a word; but here we are in danger of being 
made offenders for a letter. In ſhort, taking into ac 
count the inconveniences ariſing from this nomen 
ture itſelf, the numberleſs corrections and amendment 
(no matter whether real or imaginary) to which it m 
be ſubjected, and the number of others totally differett 
from it which may ariſe, I cannot help looking upon 
the introduction of it into chemiſtry as an evil of tly 
firſt magnitude; an evil which cannot be remedied i 
any art, but mult continually become worle and work, 


SECTION IV. 


Of the beſt Methods of Preventing the Plague. 


HESE methods may be claſſed in the following 
manner: 1. Thoſe moſt proper for avoiding 
the infection, fuppoſing the diſeaſe to be infections 
2. The proper mode of reſiſting or removing thoſe loca 
caufes which may give riſe to it, os may co-operate with 
the infectious matter in giving greater force to the dil 
eaſe, ſhould it happen to be introduced; and, 3. The 
beſt method of preparing the body for reſiſting peſtilen- 
tial attacks, ſhould we happen to be ſo ſituated that nv 
external method of defence could be uſed. 

With regard to the firſt of theſe intentions the flying 
from places infe&ed has been fo univerſally recomment- 
ed, and fo generally received, that the precept has been 
made up into the following proverbial Latin diſtich: 


% Hzc tria tabificam tollunt adverbia peſtem 
% Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi.”” 


Theſe words prevent the plague's Infectious pain, 

Go quick, fy far, and flow retarn again. 
This maxim hath been put in execution in all ages, 
but often with ſo little regard to humanity that it can” 
not 
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© not by any means be recommended without very con- 
© Ederable limitation. The ſeparation of the ſick from all 


xromiſcous intercourſe with the found, in times of peſti- 
ence, ſeems to be dictated by common ſenſe ; but this 
may be done without killing them, or leaving them to 


expire in the miſerable ſtate to which they are reduced by 


the diſeaſe, Mr. Howard informs us that in ſome places 
ſkips which have the plague on board are chaſed away and 
burat ; and inſtances of cruelty with regard to infected 
individuals have been formerly mentioned. Pr. Mes- 
tens is of opinion that cutting off all the communication 


between the infected and healthy is the only means 
of preventing the diſeaſe from ſpreading. The good of 


this practice was obſerved in one of the hoſpitals at Moſ- 
cow. All the avenues to it were ſhut up, but one which 


vas ſtrictly guarded, and every ſuſpected article prohi- 


bited from entering. Infected clothes and utenſils were 


E burned, and the houſes where the ſick had lived were 
purified by the fumes of vinegar and gun-powder. 


la this mode of prevention it is of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence to aſcertain the diſtance to which the contagion 


extends; in the next place to know whether by means 


ef clothes, cotton or other kinds of merchandiſe it may 


be imported from one place to another; and in the third 
place how long the infection may remain in theſe kinds 
of goods ; ſo that people may know when the danger is 


orer. As to the diſtance, it ſeems to be generally agreed, 


that it is but ſmall. Some of the anſwers to Mr. How- 


ard by the phyficians of whom he inquired, have been 
already related. Of the infection of the plague he ſpeaks 


in the following manner: 
* In my opinion this diſtemper is not generally to be 


© taken by the touch, any more than the gaol-fever or 
{© Imall-pox ; but either by inoculation, or by taking 
ia with the breath the putrid effluvia which hover 


"round the infected body; and which, when admitted, 


et the whole maſs of blood into fermentation, and 


© lometimes ſo ſuddenly and violently as to deſtroy its 


| Whole texture, and to produce putrefaction and death 
in 48 hours. Thoſe effluvia are capable of being 


ce carried 
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e carried from one place to another, upon any ſubſtang, 
where what is called ſcent can lodge; as upon way 
© cotton, &c. and in the ſame manner that the {mel of 
* tobaco is carried from one place to another.” 
*The infection in the air does not extend far fron 

* the infected object, but lurks chief (like that nex; 
* carrion) to the leeward of it. I am Aa aſſured of thi; 
that I have not ſcrupled going, in the open air, 9 
* windward of a perſon ill of the plague to feel his pulſe 
* The rich are leſs liable to the plague than the poyr, 
e both becauſe they are more careful to avoid infection, 
* and have more large and airy apartments, and becaul; 
* they are more cleanly, and live on better food, and 
plenty of vegetables; and this I ſuppoſe is the reaſon 

© why Proteſtants are leſs liable to this diſtemper tha 
* Catholics during their times of faſting, and likevit 
© why the generality of Europeans are leſs liable tot: 
* than the Greeks, and particularly Jews. 
** It is remarkable that, when the corpſe is cold of a per 

* ſon dead of the plague, it does not infect the air by 
any noxious exhalations. This is ſo much believe 
* in Turky, that the people there are not afraid to han. 
dle ſuch corpfes. The governor of the French hol 
{© pital at Smyrna told me, that, in the laſt dreadul 
** plague there, his houſe was rendered almoſt intolerabl? 
by an offenſive ſcent ; eſpecially if he opened any d 
* thoſe windows which looked towards the great burying: 
ground, where numbers every day were left unburi; 
but that it had no effect on the health of himſelf cr 
* family.“ 
It is likewiſe a matter of the utmoſt importance t 
aſcertain the time at which the diſeaſe is introduced irt“ 
any town or diſtrict. Dr. Caneſtrinus, in a treatiſe 0! 
this diſtemper, publiſhed at Saltzburg, complains great) 
of the diſſenſions among phyſicians concerning the 1% 
ture of the diſtemper, owing to which its exiſtence ' 
frequently denied, and thus its ravages are propagates 
immenſely beyond the limits which might othervi!! 
circumſcribe them. Of this he gives the following le. 
markable inſtance : © In the year 1770 a diſeaſe wii! 
* uncommon 
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« uncommon ſymptoms prevailed at Bodrogh in Up- 
« ner Hungary, which carried off a number of perſons 
« jn a ſhort time. A phyſician of the county of Zem- 
« plin was ſent to inquire into the nature of the malady. 
« He reported that the diſeaſe was of a ſuſpicious na- 
« tyre, having a great reſemblance to the plague. His 
« report was received by the nobility and health-officers 
„with indignation, as if untrue. Another was ſent, 
« who, without heſitation, pronounced the diſeaſe an 
« epidemic ſcurvy. In the mean time the diſeaſe, be- 
« ing left to itſelf, ſpread wider, and raged with ſuch 
violence as to carry off ſeventeen perſons in one houſe. 
« The nature of the diſeaſe now becoming apparent, 
> © proper meaſures were taken, and the infected ſepa- 
rated from the ſound, by which means the diſeaſe was 
„ confined within a {mall diſtrict.““ With regard to 
the infection of the diſeaſe, or contapron, as it is com- 
monly called, he exnrefles himſelf as follows : The air 


oh is not capable of diffuſing the contagion to any con- 
0 BF © fiderable diſtance from the infected ſubject unimpaired 
el © in its power, but, like other poiſonous matter, it is 
a. © capable of dilution in the atmoſphere, fo as to be 
00 * rendered at length innoxious. The contagion of the 
in E * nlague will be entirely prevented from ſpreading if all 
0 oF © accels to, and all intercourle with, the fick be ſtrictly 
a © prolibited :; whence the following forms a fafe aud 
ng BF © iiailible prophylactic of the diſcale : 
_ « Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 
0 « Go quick, //y far, and flow retarn again.“ 
Vo change in the habit takes place previous to the 
+ WF ion of the contagion, but the body is from the firſt 
n £5ually ſuſceptible of it as of the itch, or any other 
1's atectious diſcaſe. Wpilſt the plague ceaſes in the 
1 . cavilized parts of Europe ſpontaneouſly, or by human 
e n precautions, its revival 18 prevented, from the care that 
eh beſtowed in puriſying or deſtroying every infected 
nie ubſtance. Ia the eaſt, on the contrary, this precau- 
Fi 6 RV > 
e. toon is totally neglected; whence it is probable that 


| © the difeaſe is not reproduced anew, but that it is per- 
© petuated 


Medical Review, vol. iii, p. 257. 
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* petuated by the former fomes, as happens with uz j- 
* the ſmall-pox. The matter producing the ordinag 
* epidemics is widely diffuſed in the atmoſphere, a! 
capable of infecting through a widely extended (pac; 
The peſtilential poiſon, on the contrary, is confined 0 
the vicinity of the affected body, and becomes ſo dilute 
at the diſtance of a few paces only as to be incapable 
further action. Hence it appears that the plague i; 
much eafier avoided than epidemic diſorders. Th: 
more abundant the contagious matter is, the furthe: 
probably is the power of its infection carried. Thi 
1s the reaſon that the mere ſeparation of the fick and 
ſuſpected from the healthy is ſo much more efficacious 
* in deſtroying it at its commencement than at a late 
period, To reſtrain epidemics within bounds is impol- 
ſible ; but with the contagion of the plague, it is cer 
tain that it can be confined by art to a narrow ſpot.” 
Of the truth of this laſt aſſertion our author gives : 
remarkable, inſtance in his own practice about the tim: 
that the plague ſtopped at Bodrogh. Having be: 
ſent into Caſſovia, along with two other phyſicians, the; 
were informed by the ſurgeon of the lazaretto, that a! 
unuſual diſcaſe had broken out in the diſtrict of Zboina, 
which had ſuddenly proved fatal to many. On 1inquiiy 
it was found that it had come from Bodrogh in t:: 
following manner: Two young men, returning frag 
the vintage at Tokay, ſlept a night in an infected hou! ; 
and ſtole ſome clothes belonging to thoſe who had Ci 
of the plague. He who carried the clothes died by th, 
way : his father carried home the bundle, kept then 
unpacked for ſome weeks, but having at laſt worn then 
he and all his family fell victims to the fame diſeaſe 
The peſtilence began to ſpread, and ſhewed an appen 
ance of great malignity. Our author did not hehta's 
to declare its true nature, and in conſequence of 1s 
declaration all communication was cut off between t. 
adjacent countries and the infected ſpot, by a cordon c. 
the military. The infected were Granted from ſuch 23 
were only ſuſpected, and theſe laſt from the founc: 
three infeted houfes were deſtroyed by fire, and other 
means 
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means (to be afterwards related) were uſed with a view 
to deſtroy the contagion itſelf. Thus the diſeaſe was 
prevented from ſpreading; and none but ſuch as had 
been previouſly ſuſpected were ſeized. 

To the ſame purpoſe the Abbe Poiret thinks it an 
eaſy matter to extinguiſh the plague entirely. He was 
2 witneſs to the ravages of the diſeaſe in Barbary, and 
thinks it the moſt eafily avoided of any diſtemper; but 
the misfortune is, that there are many things in theic own 
nature very eaſily accompliſhed, which the inattention 
or perverſeneſs of mankind render utterly impracticable. 
Such, it is to be feared, is the extinction of the plague 
by the means juſt mentioned; for though theſe means 
might be enforced in a country diſtrict or ſmall town, 
vet, where the peſtilence enters a large and populous city, 
there are ſo many modes of concealing its exiſtence, and 
the unknown intercourſe of the ſick with the ſound 
muſt be fo frequent, that it ſeems ſcarce poſſible to pre- 

vent the malady from ſpreading. 
| In London, whether it aroſe from a neglect of uſing 


tie precautions for too long a time, or from any other 


E Cauſe, cannot well be known; but the attempts of the 
| magiſtrates to ſeparate the fick from the found cer- 
| tainly were not attended with any good conlequence. 
* The conſternation (ſays Dr. Hodges) of thoſe who 
| © were thus ſeparated from all ſociety, unleſs of the in- 
* {ected, was inexpreſſible, and the diſmal apprebenfions 
| © it laid them under made them but an eaſier prey to the 
| © devouring enemy. And this ſecluſion was on this 
account much the more intolerable, becauſe, if a freth 
| © perſon was ſeized in the ſame houle but a day before 
another had finiſhed the quarantine, it was to be per- 
formed over again; which occaſioned ſuch tedious 
* confinements of ſick and well together, as ſometimes 
' cauſed the loſs of the whole. Moreover, this ſhut- 
ting up of infected houſes made the neighbours fly 
from theirs, who might otherwiſe have been a help to 
them on many accounts; and I verily believe that 
many who were loſt might have been alive, had not 
the tragical mark upon their doors driven proper aſſiſ- 
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© tance from them. And this is confirmed by the exam. 
* ples of other peſtilential contagions, which have be 
* obſerved not to ceaſe until the doors of the ſick were {; 
** open, and they had the privilege of going abroad," 
The Doctor ſets forth alſo the arguments on the othe 
fide; but whatever might have been the advantage: 
a ſeparation of the ſick from the healthy, if conducted 
in a manner leſs capable of hurting the feelings of by 
manity, it is evident that in the London plague tie 
methods attempted to prevent the diſcaſe at Jeait did 
no good. 

In countries where the plague generally prevails, and 
the Europeans are ed in the opinion that it is necel 
tary to ſeparate themſelves from the natives, the metho! 
of ſhutting up is attended with the moſt falutary effec; 
as has been atteſted by almoſt every traveller who has t. 
ſided there for any time. Accidents among them are 
very rare, though not altogether without example. 4 
Alexandria in Egypt, M. Volney tells us, that as ſoon 
as the plague makes its appearance the European mer: 
chants ſhut themſelves up in their e and have no 
communication with the reſt of the city. Their provi 
fions are depoſited at the gate of the khan, and received 
there by the porter, who takes them up with iron tongs 
and plunges them into a barrel of water provided for th 
purpoſe. If it is neceſſary to ſpeak to any one, they 
keep at ſuch a diſtance as to prevent touching with their 
clothes, or breathing on one another ; by which means 
they preſerve themſclves from this dreadful calamity, un- 
leſs by ſome accidental negle& of theſe precautions. 
Some years ago a cat, which paſſed by one of the terrace: 
into the houſes of the French merchants at Cairo, conve)- 
ed the plague to two of them, one of whom died. This 
ſtate of impriſonment continues for three or four months, 
during which time they have no other amuſement tha 
walking in the evening on the terraces, or playing ©: 
cards. 

The doctrine of predeſtination, and ſtill more the bat. 
bariſm of the government, have hitherto prevented the 

Turks ſrom attewpting to guard againſt this b 
Giteale 
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diſeaſe : the ſucceſs, however, of the precautions taken 
by the French, has of late begun to make ſome impreſ- 
n upon many of them. The Chriſtians of the country 
who trafic with the French merchants, would ſhut 
themſelves up like them; but this cannot be done 
without permiſſion from the Porte. A lazaretto was 
ſome years ago eſtabliſhed at Tunis; but the Turkiſh 
olice is every where ſo wretched, that little can be hoped 
{or from thole eſtabliſhments, notwithſtanding their ex- 
treme importance to commerce and the fafety to the 
Mediterranean ſtates. The very laſt year afforded a 
proof of this; for as violent a plague as ever was known 
broke out there. It was brought by veſſels coming 
ſtom Conſtantinople, the maſters of which corrupted 
Fihe guards, and came into port without performing qua- 
jantine. Water carriers have never been attacked by it. 
Muariti ſays, that in the ifland of Cyprus, and on the 
continent of Syria, every European, on the ſlighteſt ap- 
pcarance of the plague, after taking the neceffary precau- 
tons, ſhuts himſelf up with his family. The Mahome- 
tans alone, more intrepid, go abroad as uſual, converſe 
with each other, give ſuch aſſiſtance to each other as may 
be neceſſary, and often fly to the relief of a Chriſtian 
when deſerted by his friends. This ariſes from their be— 
ef in predeſtination. The Mahometans of Syria, how- 
ever, leſs familiarized with this ſcourge, make uſe of 
oe precautions, which were augmented in 1760. 
They publiſhed an ordonnance forbidding every veſſel 
attacked by the plague to enter their ports: but their 
vigtlance in this reſpect was ſo remiſs, that it was not ſuſ- 
cient to prevent the contagion. The governor of Acre 
checked the progreſs of this plague, by giving the inha- 
bitants the means of retiring from its ravages ; and theſe 
means, though ablolutely contrary to the Jogmas of the 
| \iahometan religion, were cagerly embraced. The Eu— 
| 10peans became their models; and the governor, after 
beriving from them every neceſfary information, ſhut 
I:aſelt up, after their example, together with his nume— 
ious family. The muſti alone, being the protector of 
ne Mahometan law, cannot imitate a conduct which 
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that law condemns. Inſtead of ſhutting himſelf uy, 
a prudent confinement, he thundered forth againſt t, 
new method, reproached the governor for his condys 
and, having treated him as an impious perſon, threate:/ 
him with all the vengeance of Heaven. The govern; 
however, only laughed at this pious folly of the mut, 
and ſent a detachment of ſoldiers to impoſe on him: 
fine of two hundred and fifty ſequins, for having dare! 
to aſcribe to him, in matters of religion, an 12noranc 
ſrom every ſuſpicion of which his age ought to have {; 
cured him. 

In the time of plague, the proper precautions are, t 
ſhut one's ſelf cloſely up, and to receive no proviſions 
other things, except thoſe on which the plague has 
influence. The people of Syria, however, in 1760, 4. 
mitted every kind of proviſions without fear, but nr 
without uſing certain precautions. They did not recu: 
warm bread ; fleſh of every kind was thoroughly walls! 
and milk was ſtrained through a linen cloth, in ordert 
free it from the ſmalleſt particle of animal hair. A! 
kinds of pulſe were ſoaked in water, and they abſtaine! 
from peaches, apricots, and other fruits which are coverc! 
with a doway rind. Fowls were cooked out of the houk, 
for fear that ſome ſmall feather might adhere to them. 
Flowers were altogether proſcribed. Letters were open 
ed by the perſon who brought them; and they were nevc 
read until they had been ſteeped long enough in vin- 
ear to be purified without effacing the writing, Every 
thing was received into the houſe by means of a rope ot 
herbage fuſpended from a window. The governor cm: 
ployed every precaution which he thought likely to guard 
him from the contagion ; and, by ſhutting himſelf cloſch 
up, he ſet an example which the reſt of the Mahometar' 
did not negle& to follow. Beſides this he cauſed the 
ſtrects to be cleanſed ; and carried his vigilance fo far a 
to forbid the caravans which arrived from Damatcus 
where the plague ſwept off four or five thouſand 
people every day, to enter the city. He obliged them to 
{ub mit to a proof of eight days without the walls, ard 
eſtabliſhed regulations of the fame kind reſpecting veſter 

coming 
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coming from Alexandria or Damietta. One precaution 
taken in the time of plague is, to prevent cats from enter- 
ing houſes: an open war is therefore declared againſt 
Fic animals; and, wherever they are found, they are 
knocked on the head with large clubs. This is a cru— 
elty abſolutely neceſſary; for there is no vehicle that will 
convey the infection with more certainty or rapidity than 
the hair of cats. Rats and mice multiply in conſe— 
quence of their deſtruction ; but there is no inſtance of 
their ever having propagated the plague. Thus diſeaſe, 
when it attacks men, ſpares quadrupeds and birds. The 
firs of the one, and the feathers of the other, however, at- 
tact and communicate the infection. People ought 
particularly to Keep from goats and ſheep ; from horſes 
and oxen little is to be apprehended. 
All theſe precautions were ſometimes ineffectual. 
Ile French at Acre, who there, as well as throughout 
| $yria, are collected into one quarter, uſed every precau- 
tion that could be thought of, yet, on the 3oth of March, 

1760, five of them were infected. They belonged to 
the hoſpital of the Holy Land, and the monks were in- 
ſantly ordered to ſhut themſelves up. They did fo; 
and eight of them died, one only eſcaping. 

Mr. Howard likewiſe gives particular accounts of the 
precautions uſed in ſeveral different countries through 
uhich he travelled. In Malta two kinds of quarantine 
Fare performed ; one for ſhips with clean bills, the other 
tor thoſe with foul. The former laſts 18 days.* The 
ces and paſſengers are allowed to buy proviſions, and 
converſe by means of encloſures with ſtone poſts and 
paliſadoes. A letter received from a Turkiſh ſhip was 
taken by a pair of iron tongs, dipped in vinegar, put into 
Ea cale, and laid for about a quarter of an hour on a wire 
gate under which ſtraw and perfumes had been burnt ; 

aiter which the letter was taken out and opened by one 
of the directors. In this iſland ſhips with foul bills muſt 
pertorm quarantine eighty days; but, at the end of 
lorty, may change their ſtation. The different kinds of 
goods are ſeparated and placed in proper order under 

cover. 
At Aleppo 20. (Ruſſel.) 
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cover. The cottons are taken out of the bags conti, 
ing them, and placed on rows of piles on boards, aide 5 
ſtone pillars about 18 inches from the floors ; and,, 
repacking them they are flung over a man who gets 
to the bags, and treads down the cotton; the cos 
quence mult be the expoſing him to great danger, ſhy, 
any infection remain. 
Mr. Howard took a voyage to Venice in a ſhip at 
a foul bill, on purpoſe to know every thing relative: 
the performance of quarantine.  * A meſſenger 
* he) came in a gondola to conduct me to the n:; 
* lazaretto. I was placed, with my baggage, in ab 
* faſtened by a cord ten feet long to another boats: 
* which were fix rowers. When I came near the lar! 
ing place the cord was looſed, and my boat was pul: 
* ed with a pole on the ſhore, where I was met by t!: 
* perſon appointed to be my guard. Soon after u. 
a pum; the boat, the ſub-prior came and ſhowed g 
* my lodging; a very dirty room, full of vermin, an: 
* without table, chair or bed. That day and the re: 
morning I employed a perſon to waſh my room ; »: 
* this did not remove the offenſiveneſs of it, or Pep 
” „ that conſtant head-ach which I had been uſed to 
in viſiting other lazarettos and ſome of the hoſpit! 
in Turky. My guard ſent a report of my health 
2 © the office, and, on the repreſentation of our con, 
was removed to the old lazaretto. Having brougit 
a letter to the prior from the Venetian ambaſſador a 
" 2 J hoped now to have had a con 
* fortable lodging. But I was not ſo happy. It: 
apartment, conſiſting of an upper and lower room, wi 
no leſs diſagreeable and offenfive than the former. | 
* preferred lying in the lower room, on a brick floo! 
* where | was almoſt ſurrounded by water. After b. 
* days, however, the prior removed me to an apartmcil WF 
* in {ſome reſpects better, and conſiſting of four room 
Here I had a pleaſant view; but the rooms wer 
* without furniture, very dirty, and no leſs offenſive tha 
the ſick wards of the worſt hoſpital. The walls of 
chamber, not having been cleaned perhaps for hal: 18 
* centu i 
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century, were ſaturated with infection. I got them 
„ waſhed repeatedly with boiling water, to remove the 
« offenſive ſmell, but without any effect. My appetite 
„ failed, and ] concluded J was in danger of the flow 
© hoſpital fever, 1 propoſed whitewaſhing my room with 
«lime flaked in boiling water, but was oppoſed by 
e ftrong prejudices. I got this, however, done one 
morning through the affiftance of the Britiſh conſul, 
„ho ſupplied me with a grarter of a buſhel of freſh 
* lime for that purpole. The conſequence was, that 
my room was immediately rendered ſo {weet and treſh, 
s that I was able to drink tea in it in the afternoon, and 
© to lie in it the following night. On the next day the 
„walls were diy, as well as ſweet, and in a few days I 
« recovered my appetite. This room was Iime-whited in 
November, and in a very rainy ſeaſon. In the fol- 
& lowing March, in complaining to the under ſheriffs in 
* Newgate of their inattention to the clauſe which or- 
ders this in the act of parliament for ſecuring the 
health of priſoners, their excuſe was, that they were 
afraid of dampneſs.“ 
An health-office was eſtahl'ſhed at Venice in 1448, 
in the midſt of a very deſtructive peſtilence. The old 
and new lazarettos are both built on little iſlands, fur- 
dbvoundecl not only by canals, but high walls. They 
| have only a ground floor, and one over it, and are di- 
© vided and ſubdivided into a great number of apart- 
ments, each having an open court in front, with plats of 
grals, which is not ſuffercd to grow too high; nor are 
any trees tuffered to grow within this diſtrict, or a good 
way from it. The internal government is managed by 
2 prior, who malt not be related to the magiſtracy nor 
any of its miniſters. He muſt have no 1ntereſt nor con— 
cern in ſhipping nor in trade. He muſt fee all the 
gates and doors of the apartments locked every evening 
vy funſetz he takes the keys into his poſſeſſion, and 
'\uffers them not to be opened before ſunriſe; and, in 
| caſe of any ſuſpicion of infection, the gates muſt be kept 
-onftantly locked, and opened only for neceſſary occur- 
ences in preſence of the prior. He muſt not ſuffer 
| | 81 dogs, 
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dogs, cats, &c. to lodge in the lazaretto. He mu 
neither buy nor (ell, nor ſuffer others to do fo, within the 
lazaretto. No fſhing boats or other ſmall craft to cons 
within a certain diſtance, or keep communication with 
thoſe performing quarantine. Proviſions are receive, 
by poles ſeven or eight feet long, and the money dipped 
in vinegar and ſalt water before it is received. The pie 
and his ſubſtitute muſt carefully avoid touching "__ r 
goods or paſſengers in quarantine, and for this purp: 
they keep a cane to mike thoſe who approach then 
keep their proper diſtance ; but if by an unfortunate ac 
cident they ſhould be contaminated, they muſt perform 
quarantine. Any perſon maliciouſly touching them; 
liable to puniſhment. 

Ships are ſtrictly forbid to uſe any ropes but ſuch : 
are tarred. Wool, filk, cotton-wool, woollen and linen 
clothes, and furs eſpecially, are accounted the moſt dap. 
gerous goods. Animals with long hair are fulject to fy! 
quarantine z but ſhort haired ones purged by tfwimniing 

aſhore ; feathered animals, by ſprinkling with vinegz: 
til] wet, 

The celebrated Dr. Mead, though an enemy to ti: 
cruel mile of abandoning the ſick, or treiting them 
with an kind of harſhnels, was perfectly ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of uſing every precaution for preventing peſt- 
lential contagion from being imported. In his opinion 
it is not ſuffi tent that ſhips ſhould perform quarantine, 
* the only uſe of this being to obſerve whether any die 
among them. For infeQi.n may be preſerved ſo lows 
in clothes among winch it is once lodged, that 4 
uch, nay, more of it, if ſickneſs continues in the h 
* may be brought on ſhore than at the beginning Of t 0 
„ forty days, unlefs a new quarantine be begun ce 
tim any perſons dies; which might not end but with 
* the deſtruction of the whole ſhip's crew.“ He is there 
fore of opinion that lazarettos ought to be eftabi.theil 18 
ſmall itlands near the ſea-coaſt ; FT in this Mr. How: 
ard agrees with him. The latter recommends the H 
retto at Leghorn as the beſt in Europe. Dr. Mea: 4:0 
very much inſiſts on the utility of dettroying the cv 
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of the ſick, becauſe, ſays he, they harbour the very e- 
ce of the contagion. He quotes in favour of this opt- 
nion what Boccacio ſays he ſaw at Florence in 13483 
viz, that two hogs, finding in the ſtreets the rags which 
hid been thrown out from off a poor man dead of the 
diſeaſe, after ſnuffling upon them, and tearing them with 
their teeth, fell into convulſions, and died in two hours. 
This is one of the things which Dr. Moſeley looks upon 
to be incredible. It is indeed very marvellous, and 
ſeems to be contradicted by M. Deidier's account of the 
dog at Marſeilles who ſwallowed with unpunity the filthy 
| pus and peſtilential matter adhering to the dreflings of 
plague ſores : but, when a perſon of credit informs us 
that he ſaw any thing, we ſcarce know how to contradict 
him. The evidence of peſtilential contagion adhering 
to clothes, does not depend on ſuch accounts. That 
lately quoted from Dr. Caneſtrinus is deciſive on the ſub- 
jet ; and he informs us that one of the methods uſed 
by himſelf to ſtop the plague in Zhouina, above mentioned, 
was, the burning of the clothes of infected perſons. He 
lays that the peſtilential contagion reſembles that of the 
 {mall-pox, in being of a fixed nature; and that all who 
ſtudiouſly avoided communication with the ſick, or with 
whatever fomes might carry the contagion, eſcaped it al- 


together. That the contagion of the plague (ſays he) 


* may he dormant for a confiderable time, and be car- 
| © ried to a great diſtance by the medium of packages, &c. 
* and again revive with its former violence, is proved by 
various Circumſtances. Chenot relates, in his treatiſe 
don the plague which raged in Tranſylvania, that the 
infection was revived a whole year after it had diſap- 
* peared ; and other ſimilar inſtances are adduced.” If 
| this revival happened from infected clothes or {oft goods, 
t ſhows them to be dangerous in the extreme; but of 
'11s we have not any direct proof, neither indeed is ſuch a 
vehef quite conſiſtent with what takes place in all plagues, 
112, that the clothes of the infected are worn by the found, 
v!thout producing any reinfection. In the great plague 
it London, for inſtance, where an hundred thouſand pro- 
bably periſhed, and a much greater number muſt as 
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been infected, we cannot ſuppoſe that all the clothes e. 
longing to ſuch an immenſe multitude were burned, g 
never made uſe of again. It is of neceſſity there; 
that we ſuppoſe the peſtilential contagion to become 
effete, and to loſe its virulence, after ſome time; and 
this ſeems to be very much haſtened by expoſure to the 
atmoſphere. The doing of this, however, by oblieng 
people to put their naked arms into bales of ſult 
goods, has ſuch an appearance of cruelty, that Dr. MI 
has propoſed to judge of the preſence or ablence ol infec. 
tion by allowing little birds to fly about among them; 
*« becauſe (ſays he) it has been obſerved, in timcs d 
* the plague, that the country has been forſz:ken ly 
the birds; and thoſe kept in houſes have many g 
* them died.” But, though he ſays this upon veg 
great authority, no leſs than that or Diemerbroeck, yet 
we can by no means look upon the fact to be abloiutely 
determined. Dr. Ruſſel indeed ſays that the defertion 
of the birds is looked upon by the Turks to be the /ipt 
of an approaching plague ; but this failed in 1760, 
T hucydides ſays that birds of prey deſerted the territory 
of Athens during the great plague in his time; and be 
ſuppoſes them to have been poifoned by feeding vpn 
the bodies of ſuch as died of the diſeaſe. It is poſiibl: 
that ſuch food might be diſagreeable to them, but ig 
proof is brought of any of them having been actually 
poiſoned by it. As for birds kept in houſes, it is poſſi\le 
that 1n a time of general calamity they might have been 
neglected, and died for want of proper food, &c. Dr. 
Mead allo quotes an inſtance which cannot be credited it 
a conſiſtency with undoubted teſtimonies that peſtitentia. 
contagion daes not extend but far a very little way: 
Upon opening an infected bale oi wool in the field nei: 
Cairo, © two Turks employed in the work were imme! 
ately killed, and ſome birds which happened to ly 
over the place dropped down dead.” Such accounts 
have ariſen from a ſuppoſition that the whole mals 
atmoſphere was violently infected; but this would be to- 
tally inconſiſtent with the life of any human creatute, 


and we may well put down this, as that of peffilention 
fee 10 
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ſection arifing from cities like a cloud, as merely chime- 
cal.“ It is too well known that peſtilential contagion, 
jnſtead of ſoaring in the air, keeps very near the ground. 

| We now come to the ſecond mode of prevention, viz. 
removing theſe local cauſes which, in the opinion of 
ſome, may produce a plague in any country, and, in that 
of others, may increaſe or ſet in action the contagion 
previouſly exiſting. Theſe cauſes have been enumerated 
by the late Dr. Smith u in a Diſſertation on the peſti- 
lential Diſeaſes which at different times appeared in the 
Athenian, Carthaginian and Roman armies, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syracuſe. They are, 1. The climate and 
ſeaſon. 2. The ſituation of the armies; and, 3. Their 
condition. The climate of the ifland of Sicily in gene- 
nl he obſerves is extremely pleaſant at fume feaſons of 
the year ; in the neighbourhood of Syracule particularly 
forms are ſo infrequent during the former part of the 
year, that the ſun is never obſcured for a whole day. 
ren in the month of January, however, the weather is 
warm, and as the ſeaſon advances the heat becomes in - 
ſupportable. In autumn it is rendered ſomewhat unplea- 
(ant and unhealthy by the frequent rains and chillneſs of 
the evenings. But, in particular places, during the hot- 
teſt ſcalon, nothing can exceed its unhealthineſs. Ac- 
cording to Barichten, “ the leaſt ſtagnant water is ſufh - 

| cient, in the heats of ſummer, to poiſon the atmo- 
* ſphere ; its effects on the countenances of the poor 
people who live in its vicinity are evident; and a 
* {tranger who travels through the iſland in this ſeaſo!, 
* ought to avoid ever paſſing a night near them.” De 
Non ſays, that“ as ſoon as the fun enters the Lion, this 
country becomes the houſe of death : fevers of the 
e tno{t 


About the mouth of the river Gambia in Africa, after the annual inunda- 
dan of the river, the putrefaction of the mud, mixed with animal and vegetable 
1ubſtances, becomes fo great, that the birds manifeſt their diſguſt by ſoaring to 
an immenſe height in the air. This is a natural conſequence of the levity of 
v!retactive vapours compared with the common atmoſphere. As theſe vapours, 
nowevery, are compoled of feveral kinds of gaſes, it is poſſible that ſome may 
celcend, while others afcend ; and thus the contagious part, tending to the 
earth, may violently affect the people who are confined among it, while the 
dirs eſcape ; but there is ill wanting ſome poſitive evidence that ever the 


| ue plague did ariſe from this cauſe. 
Med. Repoſitory, vol. ii, p. 367. 
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* moſt malignant kind ſeize on the imprudent or un. 
* fortunate wretch that ſpends a night near them (png. 
* and marſhes) and few eſcape with life when attacked 
* by fo virulent a diſorder.” 

To the poiſonous effluvia of theſe marſhes the Do: 
attributes, in an eſpecial manner, the plagues which to; 
place in the armies. In the ſccond year of the Pc. 
ponneſian war, the Athenian army was encamped, as ye 
are told by Thucydides, “ upon marſhy and unwhnle. 
fome ground ;”” and that ſuch kind of encampments 1 
produce diſeaſes in an army is well known, In the tims 
of Dionyſius, when the Carthaginian army under Imi 
ſuffered fo dreulfully, or rather was totally d-i{troy.s, 
his camp was ſituated on an eminence between tus 
morafſes, the heat at that time being exceſſive. Hu. 
nibal, the predeceſſor of Imilco, had alſo loft great datt 
of his army by a plague, though he had been encam, «1 
in a healthy ſituation; but, in order to raife a wall 
which ſhould overlook the city, he had taken the ma. 
teri:is of the tombs found in the common burial place, 
the city at that time containing two hundred thoutand 
inhabitants. From the uncovering and diſturbing o 
« ſo many dead bodies (ſ1ys our author) aroſe a terrible 
peſtilence, which carried off immenfe numbers of the 
*« Carthaginians, and amongſt the reſt the general him— 
* ſelf.“ To the unhealthy fituation of the armies allo 
the Doctor aſcribes the plague which took place in the 
Roman and Carthaginian camps in the time of the ſe— 
cond punic war; and the Carthagimans fuffered mot, by 
reaſon of their being nearer to the marſhes. The ſtate 
of mind, the cleanhnefs of the perſon, &c. alſo muſt be 
taken into account; and our autbor thows that neither 
of theſe could be ſuppoſed favourable to the Car- 
thaginians. 

That perlonal clcanlineſs, and breathing pure air, 
mould contribute to the health of individuals, or to any 
number of them collected, into camps or cities, ſeems to 
he agreeable to reaſon and common ſenſe ; nevertheless 
we find that this has been denied, and even Dr. Canel- 
teinus fays that “ in the plague of Lyons and Marſcilles 
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« it was obſerved, that the moſt populous parts of theſe 
« cities, Wher? the ſtreets were narrow and filthy, ſuffered 
« [eſs from the diſeaſe than thoſe winch were more airy 
„and clean. At the time of the plague id London in 
« the time of Charles II, the phyſicians advited that all 
« the privies ſhould be opened and expoſed ; the fetid 
* odour from which having pervaded the dit, the plague 
F< was ſtopped | Is it from this cauſe (the author aſks) 
that the plague has ſeldomer viſited Spain, the towns 
of which are intolerably offenſive from their want of 
s cleanlineſs ?”'* | 

This certainly ſeems a very ſtrange doctrine, never- 
Ftheleſs the fact that Spain is but little ſubject to the 
plague ſeems undeniable, and as it is no leſs certain that 
the towns are exceſſively filthy, it would ſeem that 

E cleanlineſs is not effectual in preventing it. But, how- 
eret agrecable the ſmell of human excrements may be to 
the Spaniards, or to the Engliſh phyſicians in former 
tines, it ſeems to be leſs ſo at preſent. I am perſuaded 
* (ſays Dr. Ferriar) that miſchief frequently ariſes from 
* 4 practice common in narrow back ſtreets of leaving 
the vaults of privies open. 1 have often obſerved 
that fevers prevail moſt in houſes expoſed to the efflu- 
* via of dunghills 1n ſuch firuations.” In Spain the 
opinion ſeems to have been but lately eradicated ; for 
ſome years ago, an order having been iſſued by govern- 
ment that the ſtreets of Madrid thould be kept ſome hat 
cleaner, the people were ſo much exaſperated at being 
threatened with the loſs of the ſavoury odour, that a re- 
bellivn had almoſt enſued, and the phyſicians declared the 


| [mel] of human excrements to be the moſt wholeſome 
thing in the world. + 


That 


* Medical Review, vol, ili, p. 269. 


n ſeems, however, of late, that at leaſt the city of Madrid is kept clean. 
winburne ſays, {peaking of the palace at Madrid, To the weſt it has the 


/ E town, the three principal itteeis of which terminate in the Pravo. Thete 

1 are three noble Gpentngs, exceliently paved, and clean even to a nicety ; 
0 indeed ſo are moſt of the ſtreets of Madrid ſince the edict tor paving and 
5 cleaung them * The foreign'r5 thai re{iced here betoſ e that time, thudder 
0 at the very recollection of its former filth Some of the natives regret the 
s © 0d Rinks and naſtinefs; as they pretend that the air of Madiid is to To 
66 + 
. * Dillon has a like remark in his « Travels through Spain.“ 
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That the confinement of human effluvia, along ith 
heat and want of water, will produce a malignant feye, 
is certain from the example of the unfortunate peo: 
confined in the Black Hole at Calcutta. In this cage 
the diſtemper ſeems to juſtify the opinion that plagy: 
may be artificially produced, perhaps more than ay 
other upon record; for Dr. Ferriar informs us that 
was attended wth cruptions reſembling thoſe of the try, 
plague. In this caſe, however, the confinement i; 
beyond example in any ſituation which can be ſuppoſe! 
incident to a city or camp. There is no country in tie 
world where the inhabitants are equally numerous wit) 
thoſe of the empire of China, its population at prefer! 
being eſtimated by Sir George Staunton at free Hunde 
and thirty-three millions, a number equal to one third « 
the ſuppoſed inhabitants of the whole globe; of con{: 
quence the cities muſt be immenſely crowded with n. 
habitants; yet it remains free from plagues. Hum 
eifluvia therefore, in the moſt populous ſtate in which 
mankind can exiſt in ſociety, are not able to taint t': 
atmoiphere of a country or city. The following is D: 

_ Clark's account of that celebrated empire: © T:: 
hole empire of China is repreſented to be extreme, 
* delightful ; the foil rich, the air pure, and the indu!: 
* try of the inhabitants aſtoniſhing. As it produce! 
every luxury and neceſſary of life, it is juſtly eſteem! 

one of the moſt fertile countries in the world. As tit 

Chineſe prohibit emigration, and ſeldom or never en- 

gage in war, their country is extremely populous. 

„ Every river maintains a proportion of inhabitants ac: 

* quite to the land, whoſe families live continualiy 1! 

* boats, without having any other place of ref1d<uct 


„Their number of people lays them under the necet 
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« til as to require a proper mixture of groſſer eſſtuvia, to prevent its pernicto! 
+ etjects upon the conſtitution. The extremes of cold and heat are attoniini's 
in this place, and the winds fo fearching, that all the Spaniards Wea! le · 
« thern under waiſtcoats, to preſerve their cheſts ; for they pervade eV! 
« other kind of clothing“ ITY 

The former tilthinefs of Madrid, together with its being ſituated in 26” 
mate expoted to the viciſſitudes of extreme heat and cold, and its exempt!”” 
from the plague under thotgcircumſtances, certainly preſents a molt tolid op 
jection to the theory of the domeſtic origin of plague, To the fame p41Þ%* 
zee relow the temarks on the climate of China. 
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® ſity of carrying induſtry to the greateſt height; for 
« otherwiſe their country, fertile as it naturally is, would 
« he inſufficient to maintain the inhabitants. Every 
« inch of land 1s cultivated ; no foreſts nor woods, nor 
« eyen a fingle tree, is ſuffered to obſtruct the labours 
of the huſbandman. Canals are cut every where to 
« water the fields, and marſhes are manured for the 
cultivation of rice. By theſe means health and plenty 
"Gare, in a great meaſure, the portion of its inhabitants 
through all the ſeaſons of the year. The only terrible 
«and fatal diſeaſes to which they ſeem to be ſubje& 
ware the ſmall-pox and leproſy. 
But, though our author determines in general that 
the air of China is pure, this cannot apply to every part 
© of it without exception. On the contrary he deſcribes 
in the following manner Wampoa, a village about four- 
teen or ſixteen miles below the city of Canton, on Can- 
ton river: © It is the uſual ſtation of all European 
* ſhips in this river. On one fide the land is low, 
* marſhy, and covered with water, forming ſwamps fit 
only for the cultivation of rice. The extent of theſe 
© ſwamps is confiderable ; the tide riſes high, and over- 
flows great part of them; but the interſection of the 
| © rivers renders them more pure than they would other- 
| wile be, and conſequently the air is much healthier 
than one could expect from the unfavourable aſpect.” 
In like manner Canton city he ſays “is built on a 
very extenſive plain, and is large and populous. Here 
the government allow the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
* Danes and Swedes ſeparate factories on the banks 
ob the river. The city, though paved, is very wet in 
* rainy weather; and the water makes its way under 
the factories of the different nations every tide. The 


general ſmall, and not very lofty, and the ground 


lon is over, the ſupercargoes remove to Macao, a 
* Portugueſe iſland, ſubject to the Chineſe government. 
* The city of Macao is ſituated on a rifing ground; 
| te whole iſland is dry, rocky and barren ; it is, how- 
1 e ever, 


houles are built with bricks; the apartments are in 


| © [tories are very damp. When the buſineſs of the ſea- 
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ever, plentitully ſupplied with proviſions by the . 
© nele; and, though the air is very 28 yet it is t.. 
lerably healthy.“ 

From the preceding account it is plain, that ts 
cauſes which operate in the production of plagues ay, 
epidemic diſeaſes in other countries, though they ca 
in China, do not act there with equal efficacy. 4. 
Wampoa the marſhes in the neighbourhood mult, in tl, 
hot ſcaſon, emit noxious efMuvia as well as any where 
elſe, and there can be no certainty that the overflow? 
of the tide is ſufficient to put a ſtop to their malignant 
influence. At Canton the water penetrates below the 
floors of the houſes, and we have ſeen from Dr Fordyce' 
that in other countries the ſprinkling of a floor with ce 
water, and the encampment of an army upon grou:.! 
where water was {ound at a ſmall depth below the {ur 
?ace, were ſufficient to produce fevers ; yet here it 15 0 
40. In this city alſo the inhabitants are numerous, and 
the apartments ſmall ; ſo that neither the perfpiration. 
multitudes, nor the moiſt exhalations from water ſtag 
nating in the ſtreets, nay, under the houſes themic!5c 
are able to produce the diſeaſes in queſtion. Again. : 
Macao the ſultry heat of the air has as little effect as th 
reſt. 

Laſtly, in Pekin, the capital, the population and the 
crowd are immenſe. According to Sir George Staunton! 
the city is about one third larger than London ; ; tut a 
he ſuppoles* it to contain three millions of inhabitar: 
the population mult be twice and a third-part as great a 
(hat of London in proportion to its bulk. * The len 
'* houſcs of Pekin (ſays he) ſeem ſcarcely tufficient r 
vaſt a population; but very little room is occupies I! 
Da Chinele family, at leaſt by the middling ane! low! 
'© clatles of life. In their houles there are no tu; beta 
apartments. A Chineſe dwelling 15 general [ts 
** rounded by a wall fix or ſeven feet high. Vit 
* this cucloſure, a whole family of three generation, 

* with ail their reſpective wives and children, ute 

$8. QUCRLY 


See p. p. 371z 172, + Authentic Account of an Embaily; Se, vol. it» P.“ 
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« quently be found. One ſinall room is made to ſerve 
« {;r the individuals of each branch of the family, ſleep- 
ing in different beds, divided only by mats hanging 
« from the ceiling. One common room 15 uled for 
« eating. 

Where diſeaſes are prevalent, circumſtances of the 
ind juſt mentioned would certainly be urged as evident 
cauſes of them; but in China we tee that ſomething dil- 
arms ſuch caufes of their power. People, however, fel- 
dom want a falvo for any thing.“ The crowds of 
people, at Pekin (ſays our author) do not prevent it 
from being healthy. The Chineſe indeed live much 
»in the open air, increaſing or diminiſhing the quan- 
« tity of their apparel according to the weather. The 
e atmoſphere is dry, and does not engender putrid diſ- 
« eaſes; and exceſſes productive of them are ſeldom 
committed.“ But, if the dry air at Pekin contributes 
to the health of the people, why does not the moiſt air 
of Canton produce difeales* Beſides, in this empire 
there are multitudes of people who live cntirely upon 
the water, in a kind of houles conſtructed upon 7unks, 
employed in carrying grain from place to place, or for 
other purpoſes. Sir George Staunton computes the 
number of inhabitants on a branch of a fingle river 
to be no leſs than an hundred thouſand. What then 
muſt they be throughout the whole empire! Yet theſe 
people, though continually expoſed to moiſture, as well 
as to an almoſt inconceivably crowded ſituation, are yet 
no more ſubject to epidemics than others. Our author 
does not ſpecify the exceſſes which produce diſorders. 
Intemperance in drinking no doubt is one of them; but 
Dr. Patrick Ruſſel expreſsly ſays, that he never ſaw an 
inſtance of the plague being brought on by intem- 
perance. 

Laſtly, with regard to living in the open air, Mr. 
M-Lean has aſcribed to the viciſſitudes of this ele- 
ment the principal if not the / cauſe of epidemics. 
A fact worthy of notice (ſays he) is, that aged perſons 
*and children are both ſeldomer and leſs ſeverely at- 

* tacked 


Authentic Account, &c, vol. i, p. 290. 
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e tacked by epidemics and peſtilential diforders in, . 
the young and middle aged, and women ſeldomer ad W « 
© leſs ſeverely than men. Now, if contagion was de 
* ſource of theſe diſeaſes, the caſe would be exactly n.. 
* verſed. Old people, women and children, being mor 
* 1n the way of contagion, would be more frequently WW x 
* and more ſeverely attacked. But the young and ol 0 
* dle aged, being more expoſed to the vici/irndes f: 
* atmoſphere, the principal ſource of thoſe diſeaſes, they i 
* are conſequently more ſeverely attacked. It has becn i ** 
** a puzzling queſtion to ſolve why old people and chi-. 
** dren are leſs expoſed to plague, &c. but the ſolution i * 
will be no longer difficult if it ſhould be proved that WE « 
t theſe diſeaſes are a/ways produced by certain ſtates or 
* viciſfitudes of the atmoſphere, together with the appl.- Wb 
cation of other powers co-operating in the production W i; 
Hof indirect debility.” In the country we ſpeak ct, | 
however, this ſolution fails in a manner almaſt as evident 
as can be imagined. © The removal of the embaſiy, 
* (fays Sir George Staunton) was a diſappointment to 
<* {everal perſons belonging to it, who had made arrange- 
** ments for paſſing the winter at Pekin. Judging of ts 
* temperature by the latitude of the place, a few minute 
under 40? north, they were not aware of the violent 
effect of the great range of high Tartarian mountains, 
covered perpetually with ſnow, upon that capital, 
** where the average degree of the thermometer is under 
** twenty in the night during the winter months, and 
* even in the day time is conſiderably below the freezing 
point. The uſual inhabitants were guarded againit 
cold, not only by habit, but by an increaſe of clothing 
in proportion to its intenſeneſs, conſiſting of furs, wool- 
* lea clothes and quilted cottons. They are not accul- 
** tomed to the preſence of fire. They have no chim- 
* neys, except to kitchens in great hotels. Fires, on 
* which Engliſhmen chiefly depend againſt ſuffering by 
the ſharpnels of the atmoſphere, could not well an{wer 
© that purpoſe in houſes which are fo conſtructed as to 
admit the external air almoſt on every fide, Stoves 
* are, however, common in large buildings. TR 
„ toves 
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# ſtoves are ſituated frequently under the platforms on 
„which the inhabitants fit in the day time, and reſt at 
„ night. The worſt weather experienced in that capi- 
tal might be conſidered as mild by the Tartars, com- 
« ing from a climate ſtill more rude ; but other foreigu- 
ers are ſaid to feel themſelves leſs comfortable at Pekin 
# in the winter than in the ſummer, though the heat is 
« then raiſed to the oppoſite extreme. In both they 
'* ſeem to require a ſeaſoning. Several individuals of the 
„ embaſſy fell ill during their flay ; and all did not recover. 
« The human frame ſeems calculated for the hotteſt 
& rather than the coldeſt atmoſphere, and to exiſt at 

« the equator rather than the pole.” 
| Here we are involved in difficulties much greater than 
before. It appears that even the fine climate of China 
is healthful only to its own inhabitants. They can bear 
the vici/itudes of the air, which Europeans cannot. The 
prevention of plagues or mortal diſeaſes then muſt con- 
ft in ſome mode of living by which people can accom- 
modate themſelves to the country which they inhabit, 
and without which every other precaution will be inef- 
ſectual. The diſeaſes with which the attendants of the 
ambaſſador were ſeized could not be owing to any flo- 
venlineſs or dirtineſs in their lodgings or food, or to 
want of apparel ; nor were they more expoſed to the 
inclemencies of the air than others; only they were in a 
ſtrange country, where that inexplicable conſtitution of 
the elements ated upon them in a manner different 
Irom what it did on the natives, and, while it was 
nendly to the latter, proved pernicious to the former. 


But there was a time when even China was as unhealthy 


3s other countries; for the great plague in 1346 began 
n the northern part of it. We have ſeen, in a former 
ſection, that this was preceded by the moſt dreadful and 
violent wars throughout the whole Aſiatic continent. 
diace the ceſſation of theſe violent wars the Chineſe have 
laid at home, and applied themſelves to the arts of peace, 
particularly to agriculture, which they have carried, we 
my ſay, to its utmoſt perfection. This ſeems therefore 
be the true method of removing all thoſe local cauſes 
whick 
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which produce epidemics, or at leaſt of preventing then 
from doing hurt; and, without attention to the natun 
duties and occupations of man, it is to be feared that 
artificial modes of prevention will be found not only py. 
carious but ineffectual. 

Dr. Smith in the differtation above mentioned ch. 
ſerves, that “it may be doubted whether any 4; 
* cauſe would be ſufficient to protect, for a long pers 
an unaccuſtomed reſident in a marſhy fituation fron 
«© the uſual conſequences.” This is no doubt very ty. 
bable ; but, from the example of Lord Macartncy's a 
tendants in China, it appears equally probable that © t 
makes little Giftcrence whether the country be mailhr 
or not. Dr. Lind has many excellent obſervations uy; 
the ſubject of unhealthy countries, and gives particula 
directions for ſtrangers how to act, when obliged u 
expoſe themſelves to the inclemencies of the weather, 
but none of theſe being cffeQual in preventing the 1 
ceſs of the true peſtilence, we muſt ſtill adhere to tl: 
old Latin adage already quoted, p. 302. Fitg'it ſcem 
to be the moſt effectual method. To avoid migrations 
to thoſe countries where it uſualiv rages, . and, |l it 
were poſſible to perſuade the inhabitants of ſuch cou 
tries, to imitate the cxample of Chinele induſtry, i 
ſtead of allowing the greater part of the territorics * 
poſſeſs to lie waſte, would in all probability gradiuay 
leſſen both the frequency and violence of this ter 
ble diſeaſe. Migrations of large bodies of peops 
eſpecially for the purpoſes of war, are greatly to 6: 
9 If a few Engliſhmen, poitefied of every ti192 

neceſſary, could not keep their health at Pekin, * het 
mult have been the probable conſequence of landing 
army of an hundred thouſand, with a view to conquelt! 
Or what could we hn if the Chineſe were to“ pen 
forth by millions” into other countries in order to cot 7 
quer them ? Dr. Lind takes notice that even of the 1! 
Portugueſe adventurers to Africa, ſuch as eſcapes t“ th 
firſt ſickneſs continued afterwards to enjoy good heal! 
tle likewiſe obſerves that many who left Britain, after be 
ing ſeaſoned to the countries to which they went, chen 0 
rat fie 
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gled in like bodies, muſt beget like fevers.” 
[uence of his theory, this great phytician adviſed to have 
[':courle to fire as a purifier of air in times of peſtilence. 
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rather to remain abroad for life, than to run a new riſk 
ty going back to their own country. It 1s not there- 
te ſo much the greater unhealthinels of the country to 


which we go, as the change, which is to be dreaded. If 
therefore great bodies of men will employ themſelves in 
conſtant rambling from one country to another, no 
wonder that diſeaſes break out among them, unknown, 


Feither in the countries they have left, or thoſe to which 


thcy 90. A „ . 
\Ve come now to the third mode of prevention, viz. 


tat of deſtroying the infection after it has begun to 
exilt, This is varied according to the nature of thoſe 


things which we ſuppoſe to be infected. The general 


notion of infection taking place in the atmoſphere has 


been already ſpoken of; but the uncertainty of this 
hypotheſis, and the apparent impoſſibility of altering a 
conſtitution of the atmoſphere, muſt certainly leave 
very little room for hope in this caſe. It hath, however, 
been attempted by various methods. Hippocrates 


adopted the opinion that a/! diſeaſes were produced by 


the air, and from him it was borrowed by Lucretius as 


ue are informed by the annotator on Creech's Tranfſla- 
tion of that author. 


© winds) ſays the annotator, after a long narration of 


* In his book de Flatibus (of 


the effects that the air produces, he at length falls on 


the ſubject of diſeaſes, all of which he affirms to be 


© bred and generated in the bodies of animals by means 
et the air. Firſt (ſays he) I will begin with the moſt 


common fevorous difeaſe, which accompanies, in a 
Miner, all diſcales whatever. For there are two forts 


' of fevers : one that is promiſcuous, and common to 
all. and is called the p/ague ; the other, by reaſon of 
unhcalthful diet, is peculiar only to ſuch as uſe that 
diet; but cf both theſe kinds of fevers the air is the 
Voie author and cauſe, for the common fever or plague 
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happens alike to all, becauſe they all breathe the ſame 
"Ut! ! and it is certain that the like air, being alike min- 
In conle- 
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But experience doth not warrant the ſucceſs of this ne. 
thod; neither indeed can we ſuppole that it could be ſuc. 
ceſsſul, unleſs people were able to kindle ſuch fires 3 
would abſorb the whole atmoſphere of a country. Thi 
method was tried in London without the leaſt ſuccek;; 
nay, ſeemingly with bad effect ; for, the very night the 
fires were lighted, more than four thouſand people died; 
and, a few days after; an end was put to the experiment 
by ſuch violent rains as extinguiſhed all the fires at once, 

The burning of infected clothes has already been 
taken notice of ; but though this muſt certainly prevent 
any new infection from arifing from zheſe clothes, it wil 
not prove that the infection may not evaporate dur. 
ing the time of burning, and, being volatilized even be. 
yond its natural pitch, by the heat, may do miſchief 2 
a greater diſtance than could have happened had they 
been let alone. The inſtance, formerly quoted from 
Dr. Huxham, of the ſmall-pox being diſſeminated by 
the ſmoke of burning infected clothes, if not a procf, a. 
tords at leaſt a ſtrong preſumption, of the danger of ſuch 
a practice. The only way of perfectly enſuring ſafet 
in ſuch a caſe would be to burn them by the ſea-fide 
when tlie wind blows from the ſhore. Were the {moke 
allowed to paſs over land, and great piles burnt at our, 
it is impoſſible to ſay how far the contagion might be 
carried.“ | 

Another mode of purification is by expoſing fuſpectc. 
goods to heat, to the vapour of vinegar, &c. tumigatin2 
with gun-powder, ſulphur, &c. and on this princip!: 
various powders of fumigation have been invented 
tome of which are ſaid to have been very ſucceſs/u! “ 
Ruſſia; and the compoſition of one is given by I: 
Alexander Ruflel in his Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo; 
but all theſe are undervalued by Dr. Guthrie, who cd 
the practice of fumigation or ſmoking, an“ inadequate 
and ineffectual ceremony.” Dr. Mitchel, alſo diſcom. 
mends them, {aying that they are advifed © without an) 
proof that theſe deſtroy peſtilential matter, and wie, 


6%. of 


In the time of the great fire at London, in 1666, aſlies are ſaid to 13! 
deen carried to ſixteen miles diſtance. 


* Duncan's Med, Comment, vol. viii, p. 350. 
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at the ſame time, it is certain that they diminiſh more 
« or leſs the wholeſomeneſs of the atmoſphere with 
« which they are mingled.”* Of late the vapours of 
pure nitrous acid (the uitric, according to the new no- 
menclature) has been recommended, with the boldeſt 
appeal to experience; but the conſideration of this na- 
turally belongs to the ſecond part of this work, where we 
hall have occaſion allo to conſider the theory of the 


| ſeptic acid. In the mean time we muſt go on with ſome 
| farther account of the different modes of fumigation. 


There is no better corrective (lays Allen from Die- 
® merbroeck+) of a peſtilential air, than fire; as much 
experience has taught us. Hippocrates ſubdued and 
* extinguiſhed that famous plague, which came amongſt 
the Grecians from Ethiopia; for he commanded great 


e fires to be kindled throughout the whole city, eſpe- 
'* cially in the night time, to purge away the pollutions 
of the air. It is believed that a fire made with juni- 


per- wood or aſh, tends much to correct the venomous 


| © corruptions of the air. The kindling of ſulphur and 
| * oun-powder purify the air, and drive away its corrup- 


* tions 3 ſo does the burning of amber, pitch, frankin- 
* cenſe, &c. ſo do the fumes of vinegar raiſed with red- 


| © hot irons, or bricks.” According to Etmuller, © Hip- 


* pocrates drove away that famous plague in Greece by 
the uſe of ſulphur ; the fumes of it are very much 
* commended to correct the air, and make drink more 


| © wholeſome ; it prevents all manner of corruptions and 
| © alterations, as well as the putridinous alteration of the 
| © blood. In a great degree of malignity, the ſhirt and 
clothes may be impregnated with the fume of 


* ſulphur.” 

Here we have accounts of a diſeaſe, called that famous 
age, driven away by two different methods; and, to 
complete our dilemma, Dr. Caneſtrinus tells us that the 
varue at Athens is ſaid to have been ſtaid “ by ſprinkling 
the ſtreets with wine.” What an expenſive remedy, 
men the odour of privies was afterwards found to an- 


{wer 
* Med. Repoſ. vol. ii, p. 433. + Synopſis, vol. i, p. 80, 
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{wer as well! © Whilſt the plague was raging at Ocz;, 
* kow, an earthquake* happened on the very day that 
* began to decline. In this cafe did any vapour iffyz 
from the earth deſtructive of the peſtilential conte. 
* pion? or did former noxious exhalations ceaſe in 
* nſequence of the convulſion of the earth ?-þ Sor. 
© bait relates, that, in the time of the vintage in the 
* ncighbourhood of Moſelle, the plague ceaſed like a 
* miracle, while the muſt was in a fermenting Riate. 
* At Vienna likewiſe it was obſerved that, during and 
* at the cloſe of the vintage, the difeaſe manifeſtly de. 
* clined; which may have been owing to the great 
quantity of fixed air in the atmoſphere.” 

To this our author adds, that © places adjoining t 
* ſpice-thops have generally remained free from 1nfec- 
* tion; and, in the plague of London, all thoſe em- 
* ployed in ſhipbuilding eſcaped the diſeaſe. Smit! 
« allo and cooks remained uninfected.“ M. Von 
tells us that, in Egypt, water-carriers are exempted, 
and Baldwin, that oilmen are in the fame happy pre- 
dicament; while on the other hand Allen quotes Boet— 
haave ſaying, that“ Foreſtus, Diemerbroeck, the French, 
*« Englifth, and Germans, obſerved, that all dealers i 
* foap, waſhers, and all who by their buſineſs uſed ſoap, 
* nay, who only wore ſhirts waſhed with ſoap, prelent'y 
died of the plague.” 

From ſo many and fo diſcordant opinions, the on 
conclufion we can draw is, that, when once a peſtilence 
has invaded a country, there is not any poſſibility 0: 
operating upon the contagion in ſuch a manner 28 t 
deſtroy it. If the plague ceaſes, it muſt do fo natura, 

and 

* Earthquakes, as we have already ſeen, might be accounted rather a /" 
or cauſe ot the beginning of peſtilence, than of its departure. 4. great quant 
of electricity in the atmoſphere has accordingly been enumerated among the 
11gns ot an approaching peſtilence. Thus in Burnet's Theſaurus, p. 69% Ne 
find among the previous aus of a plague, « plurima et fere continua nocturna 
tulgora, tine pluviis et tonitruis, cœlo non nubiloſo exiſtante.“ Very much 


and almoſt continual lightning at night, without rain or thunder; the lk) 18 
the mean time not being covered with clouds. 


+ Before we can attach any degree of probability to either of theſe ſupp? 
fitions, it muſt be proved that plagues ariſe out of the earth. But this, noo 
as — as many other hypotheſes, is not yet ſupported by any dien 
Proo . 
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and we cannot accelerate this ceſſation. This is entirely 
conformable to the opinion of Dr. Patrick Ruſſel. 
Speaking of the decline of the plague at Marſeilles, and 
the vigorous exertions of the magiſtrates to put a ſtop 
to it, he ſays, © The cauſes now enumerated might no 
doubt have ſome effect, but a more powerful and 
general cauſe had begun long before to reſtrain the 
« hayock of the peſtilence, which had declined viſibly 
jn the month of September, and in thoſe of October, 
« November and December declined with a rapidity 


not aſcribable to the exertions of the molt vigorous 


police. This caule is generally ſuppoſed to be ſome 
change in the conſtitution of the air; but which has 
© hitherto been defined with no better ſucceſs than that 
« peculiar ſtate of the atmoſphere which, in conjunction 
« with contagion, is abſolutely neceſſary to render the 


| * plague epidemical.“ 


Dr. Ruſſel takes notice of the methods of extinguiſh - 
ing contagion already mentioned, by kindling fires, &c. 
and diſapproves of them. We ſhall not therefore ſpend 
more time in conſidering whether or not there 1s any 
probability of eradicating or mitigating the violence of 


| a plague when once it is introduced. However this 


may be impracticable in fo large a ſpace, it ſeems that it 
certainly may be done in ſmaller ſpaces, ſhips for in- 
ſtance ; or, if not with the true plague, at leaſt with ma- 
lignant and infectious fevers. Dr. Trotter, in his Me- 
dicina Nautica, has laid down methods for accompliſh- 
ing this, and expreſſes the higheſt confidence in their 
ſucceſs. He adopts the doctrine of contagion, of which 
he gives the ſame definition that in this treatiſe is given 
o infection, viz. © Something propagated from diſeaſed 


| © bodies, or from ſubſtances that have been in contact 


with them, producing a fimilar diſeaſe in other per- 


| © ſons *—the propagation of contagion, as well as its 


reception into the healthy body. A more aggravated 


| © degree of malignity will generate a greater quantity of 


infection, and, as it may be confined in a larger or 
" {ma}ler ſpace, it will be leſs or more noxious. A fe- 
(Cl 
ver 
* Medicina Nautica, p. 1954 f. 
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ver may be called malignant, when, with the ſympton; 
6 of debility, there is a cadaverous ſmell ariſing from thy 
* body, an unuſual fœtor of the breath, ſtools, and othe; 
« excretions, the tongue black and parched, the ey: 
* duſky or yellow, the countenance bloated and dejected, 


and the ſkin fallow. In approaching a ſick bed of th, 


* kind, a perſon not much accuſtomed to ſuch viſit; 
ill be very liable to receive the infection; and th; 
* unpleaſant ſmell will be much ſooner perceived thar 
* by the phyſician or other attendants. We conclug: 
that a malignant typhus is more apt to generate con- 
* tagion, becauſe ſlight caſes are found not to extend 
* to others, even though no mode of precaution has beet 
* uſed. The diſeaſe itſelf is incapable of generating in- 
* fection, till after a certain period; but this period 1; 
* uncertain : it ſeems to depend on the nature of the 
« ſymptoms, whether they are mild or malignant. J, 
& are aſſured of this fact, from a timely ſeparation - havin; 
e prevented the farther progreſs ; and by this means ALON, 
, apprehend, we eradicate contagion in SHIPS, or ANT 
WHERE ELSE. In the ſmall-pox* the diſeaſe ſeem; 
c incapable of infecting another perſon before the ſecond 
or third day of the eruption. With the meaſles it“ 
© otherwiſe. The diſeaſe may be propagated at the 
* moſt early tage of the eruption; and, if I was to be a. 
* lowed to conjecture on the ſubject, I would ſay, that 
e the contagion is the offspring of the catarrh (the cougb 
* and hoarſeneſs reſembling a cold) which accompaniss 
„ the meaſles. | | 

« Subſtances imbued with the exhalations from in- 
* feted bodies, if not expoſed to the air, have their pow: 
« ers of communicating the diſeaſe increaſed ; or, in 
** other wor'ls, the infection from fomztes (infected cotton, 
clothes, &c.) is ſaid to become more virulent than t 
e was when firlt ſeparated from the body. « ] am 


ln the plague, Dr. Ruſſel has obſerved, that thofe who die in a very ſho"! 
time are much leſs ready to communicate infection, than thoſe who live lol 
ger- Healſo tikes notice, that“ the plague, though a contagious diſeaſe, 15 
de not equally contagious in every period of the peſtilential feaſon. In the 
« beginning thoſe frequenting the ſick often efcape unhurt, or one only, Cit 
« of ſeveral, is infected. The eſcape of perſons employed about the ſic ks 
« proves « frequent eauſe of miſleading the popular opinion of the diſeaſe, 450 
« has in many inſtances occa ioned much miſchief, by encouraging the neglect 
« of due precautions till too late.“ 
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« am of opinion, with others, that the exhalations or 
* excretions of the ſick are the vehicles of contagion. It 
eis theſe which impregnate the atmoſphere with nox- 
« ;0us matter: they affect in like manner bed-clothes, or 
« anparel, and every thing that can imbibe them, when 
jn contact with the diſeaſed body. When bed-clothes, 
« or body-linen, but particularly filk or woolen cloth, 
« have been expoſed to theſe exhalations, and then heap- 
ed together for a length of time, the noxious eflu- 
« yia are, as it were, multiplied, and will more certainly 
ijnfect others than they did at firſt. The bales of goods 
+ which brought the plague to Marſeilles, and affected 
the people that opened them ſo ſuddenly, had their 
« virulence increaſed by not being duly ventilated. 
„Wen the jail-fever was brought into court by the 
«* priſoners at Oxford aſſizes, and more lately at the 
Old Bailey, the fever was propagated from the clothing 
« of the priſoners ; no doubt, from being confined in 
impure, ill-aired cells, this infection became more vi- 
* rulent. The highly concentrated ſtate of contagion, 
*in the bales of goods, could only have been brought 
to that degree of virulence from the cloſeneſs of the 
package: it cannot be {uppoled that human beings 
could have put them together otherwiſe. The nurſes 
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* of hoſpitals know well, as Dr. Lind tells us, that there F 

is moſt danger of catching a fever when they pile 5 

| © heaps of bed- clothes or body-linen together for a f 

* tew days, before it is carried to the waſh-houſe. The |: 

* waſher-women at Haſlar have alſo told me the ſame bt; 
„ching. They know when a dangerous fever is in the * 
'- WF © hoſpital by the bad ſmell of the clothes: this makes 1 


ian © them air them abroad, till the ſmell is gone, and then 
„ © they can waſa them with ſafety. But, if it happened, 
from the hurry, that this could not be done, or if it 
mn vas neglected by deſign, many of them were ſeized 
on W with the ſickneſs. The porters and people employed 
n cleaning and fumigating the blankets and beds at 
ie WF © Haſlar are well acquainted with this ſact, and they 
i, meaſure the danger by the badneſs of the ſmell. This 
" W O2ht to inſtruct every bady to ſtand to windward of 

theſe 


— 
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e theſe infected ſubſtances when they are opened; ,. 
* the current of air would then carry it the other wy 
© In one of the courts of juſtice, the people who ſtos 
* between the priſoners and a window, into which ti, 
* wind blew, eſcaped the infection, while thoſe on th, 
other ſide were {ufferers. 
In the ſummer of 1793, while the Oreſtes brig, con. 
e manded by Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, lay at Plymouth, 
* ſhe was anchored very near and to leeward of 2 
* army tranſport, which had on board a very malignar! 
« fever among the ſoldiers. While the foldiers wer 
* moved on deck, to go on ſhore to the hoſpital, tle 
« crew of the Oreſtes, from curioſity, walked on deck ty 
* look at them. Such was the concentrated ſtate q 
« the contagion among the clothing and bedding d 
* thele troops, on bringing them from below, that 
„ eighteen people belonging to the brig were quick) 
„ ſeized with the fame fever, the infection of which 
had been conveyed by the current of wind. It did 
© not, however, extend much farther in the Oreſtes, 
„from the attention of her commander. But thi 
* ought to be a caution for ſhips to keep clear of tlie 
« that have fevers on board, as a virulent CONTAGION 
* may be conveyed to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Dr. Lind is inclined to think that waſhing tix 
** bed-linen in hot water, even when firſt ſhifted, is at- 
ce tended with much riſk ; and that the noxious matter 
* may be volatilized by the heat of the water, and affeck 
* the woman. For this purpoſe he has recourle to his 
e favourite proceſs, of ſumigation, to inſure the waſher: 
*- woman. The heat of his fumipating furnace would 
nao doubt dry the linen, and exhale any moiſture ; but 
our practice in the Charon (the hoſpital ſhip) was, !9 
*« plunge every thing as it came from the bed into a tub! 
<< hot water kept ready on purpole. Thelinen was wash. 
ech and dried immediately after. We had in that hoh 
e pital many malignant cafes of typhus, and ſome deaths, 
yet no infection was ever ſpread there.” , 
Our author next proceeds to inquire into the cauſe 0 
tis exceſſive concentration of the infectious . in 
ie, 
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mites, or clothes, bed-clothes, bale-goods, &c. The 
moſt plauſible reaſon, he ſays, that could for ſome time 
de aſügned for this,“ was, the generation of animalcula; 
eme cotton or woollen clothing was ſaid to ſerve as a 
be WF neſt for the corpuſcles to multiply; and thus the con- 
« tagion was thought to increale ſeven fold.” This 
eory had an effect on the practice of phyſicians, both as 
„ the prevention and cure of fevers ſuppoſed to proceed 
„om thence. Our author looks upon the hypotheſis to 
i: We chimerical, becauſe none of theſe animalcules have 
: Wercc been made viſible by the beſt microſcopes. But 
tie ere is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing the animalcules to be 
bible to the naked eye. They may creep on the 
ound, or fly in the air, without being obſerved by us, 
. Baker's diſcovery of the inſect which not only poi- 
at Pned clever hundred thouſand times its bulk of water, 
lit infected a much greater bulk of air, with its efluvia,* 
oss that ſuch a thing may be poſſib/e ; and in dubious 
matters bare poſſibility ought always to produce in- 
i, WF cuiry. If the perſpiration of human bodies when con- 
ned becomes noxious, why may not that of a multi- 
oe WF tude of inſects be ſo too? There is no neceſſity for 
0 WF luppoſing that an inſe& muſt be ſwallowed, or inhaled 
by the breath, before it can do hurt. What Dr. Trot- 
ie ter ſays of the variolous contagion emitted from the 
buman body will apply equally to inſects. What has 
ter WF © been called the inſenſible perſpiration (ſays he) which 
cc! WF © ariſes from the ſurface and the lungs, we have a right 
to believe carries with it in folution a portion of the 
Kvariolous matter which charges the atmoſphere witli 


ud WF © the contagion of {fmall-pox, even in ſuch quantities as 
to impregnate the clothing of attendants and viſitors ; 
0 © by which means it has been frequently carried to fa- 
74 * milies and villages many miles diſtant from its ſource.” 
10” 


The ſmallneſs of fize of inſects can be little objection 
bere. A ſkunk is but a ſmall animal, yet it ſpreads its 
| odour farther than an hundred diſeaſed human bodies 


| could propagate the plague.+ On 
P. 189. 


+ Here, 1 hope, it will not be thought unreaſonable to digreſs a little in 
our ot the {ſenſations of humanity, which on all occaſions ought to predo- 
minate 


_ of inſects, yet there are exceptions. If then we totally exterminate a ſpecde. 
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On this ſubject, however, we may remark, that though 
the nurſes and attendants on hoſpitals meaſure the degtte 
of infection by the ſmell, yet people are by no mea; 
ſafe in approaching patients about whom no ſmell can 
be perceived. We have already ſeen, from Dr. Fe. 
dyce, that what may be called the pure infection of te, 
vers is not perceptible by any of our ſenſes ; and there 
are examples of very offenſive ſmells iſſuing from diſca{ 
bodies without any contagion enſuing. Dr. Trotte 
tells us, that “ a patient in typhus was ſent from the 
« Venerable to the hoſpital ſhip, with a fœtor about 
him, that exceeded any thing of the kind that ever 
* came within the Doctor's knowledge. After being 
% waſhed and ſhifted, it ſtill continued, and was per- 
* ceived at a conſiderable diſtance. He died in a ey 
* days, yet nobody was infected from him, either in i: 
* own ſhip, or in our hoſpital. There was probably 
* ſome peculiarity of conſtitution here.” In M. De: 
dier's experiments, above related, the dog which eat 
the dreflings of the plague ſores, after being infected with 
the diſeaſe, emitted a very diſagreeable odour, but «: 
do not find that the odour was in any way infectious 
In the Encycloped. Britan, art. Med. Hydrophobia, we 
find an account of an hydrophobic patient (and a p- 
tient who recovered) in whom the blood drawn from 2 
vein was as black as ink, and ſtunk abominably, yet wu 
ſtench was attended with no bad conſequence. T herc 
is therefore no eſſential connexion between offenſive 
ſmells and contagion ; yet, as they are ſometimes unite, 
the abſence of the ſmell ought not to encourage us raſh 
to go into ſuſpicious places, neither ought the preſence 
of it to deter us from venturing where we have otherwile 
good reaſon to do lo. Having 


minate in our minds. Birds are the natural enemies of that hatefül claſs 0! 
beings we call iz/e&:, and which in general are the natural enemies 4, 
man. In proportion to the havock we make among the former, the latter * 
multiply upon us whether we will or not. The wanton, indifcriminate, as 
may add provoking, deſtruction exerciſed among this uſeful as well a® 
beautiful and agreeable part of the creation, muſt certainly be ſometimes #t- 
tended with bad conſequences. Though birds feed on many different kinds 


of birds, is it not probable that a ſpecies of infects might appear, the micht 
done by which we could not be able to counteract? Qrere, Is it not por 
üble that the FI fp may have made its appearance from this caule* 
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| Having given up the docttine of animalcula, the 
Doctor goes on to explain the doctrine of concentrated 
contagion in a manner very ſimilar to that given in this 


gs. The fœtor of the breath (ſays he) perſpirable 
matter, &c. evidently demonſtrate that they differ from 
the healthy ſtate. The ſmell, to our ſenſes, comes very 
near what is called ſ#/phurated-hydrogenous gas. Some 
of the fluids within the body would ſeem to be in ſome 
degree in a ſtate of actual decompoſition z unleſs we can 
WT © ſuppoſe the mucous glands of the lungs ſecreting a fluid 


„chat taints the expired air in this manner. The decom- 
bpoftion of the fat, which ſometimes diſappears very ſud- 
. © denly in fevers, may give ſome ground for the ſuppoſi- 
„don that a large portion of theſe exhalations are com- 
poſed of hydroge nous gas. But, whether we can gothus 
„ar or not, what is ſeparated from the body, it is plain, 


ss more diſpoſed to decompoſition than when the 
body is in health. Now this proceſs will ſtill go on, 


' WF © whether expoſed to the atmoſphere or not, with this 
difference, that, by expoſing ſubſtances which have 
„ We © imbibed the exhalations of the diſeaſed to a free air, 
e © the noxious gaſes will be diffipated as quickly as they 
1 ware evolved; while, on the other hand, by laying the 
1 WT © clothes in a heap, packing them firm in a cheſt, or 
\; WW making up cloth into ſmall bales, the gaſes are con- 
io WT centrated into a ſmall ſpace; and woe to the man 
vo WT who firſt inſpires them... . Now this does not hold 
| WH out an idea that the powers of contagion are multiplied, 
„a by generation; for that would be to ſay, that theſe 
e gales are /hemſe/ves what we call the matter of infec- 
e tion. I would only go fo far as to aſſert that they are 
1" W tbe vehicles of it, till more certain experience ſhall 
i geterqine farther.” 

of With reſpect to fumigations with nitrous acid, our au- 


bor repeatedly declares that he has no confidence in 
„eqn; nay, he brings inſtances where they ſeemed to have 
bad eftects. But as the diſpute about fumigation has no 
WH onnexion with the true plague, nitrous acid having 


erer been uſed as a preventive for it, we ſhall defer any 
35 X x farther 


treatiſe, viz. from the decompoſition of ſome kind of 
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farther conſideration of it to the ſecond part of this treatif, 
to which 1t naturally belongs. 
We come now to the fourth and laſt mode of prevez. 
tion, viz. a confideration of - thoſe means by. which 2 
individual, without ſeparating himſelf from ſocicty, and 
who is daily obliged to have communication with the 
fick, may yet ſecure himfelf againſt infection. Here th: 
means recommended are extremely various, and ſome ct 
them ſo oppofite, that we can ſcarce avoid ſuſpecting ther, 
all. The misfortune is, that though a perſon ſhould go, 
without fear, among the fick, though he ſhould con. 
ſtantly take a medicine, and ſhould never have the di. 
temper, yet we cannot ſay whether the medicine did 
preſerve him or not. Were it poffible to know th: 
particular conſtitution of the body which diſpoſed ſome 
to reſiſt the attack of the diſeaſe, attempts might be 
made to bring the conſtitutions of others to the ſamt 
ftandard ; but unfortunately our ignorance here is ſo grezt 
that any attempt to alter the conſtitution of the hoy 
has generally proved unfortunate even in other Cileales 
Dr. Lind informs us, that the firſt Portugueſe adven: 
turers in Africa, having obſerved, that“ ſuch as bad 
the good fortune to eſcape a fit of ſickneſs or death, 
* foon after their arrival, enjoyed afterwards a pretty 
* good ſtate of health, thence concluded, that the bloc 

_ © of ſuch perfons had been entirely changed by the iz! 
«of the country. Upon this erroneous principle thy 
adopted a moſt fatal method of ſeaſoning people to 
** theſe unhealthy climates. They, by {mall quantities 
frequently repeated, took away as much blood as they 
** ſuppoled to be contained in the body, and thus tary 
reduced the patient to a ſtate of extreme weakne!s.” 
From its being obſerved that people of delicate con- 
ſlitutions are le(s liable to the plague than others, ſuch 
a miſtake probably has alſo been made with regard ! 
this diſtemper, but with equally bad fuccels. Ae 
tells us from Diemerbroeck, © Phlebotomy, though wigh- 
« tily cried up by many of the ancient and modern 
** phyſicians, yet we reject it altogether, as very dung a 
aud detrimental; for it appeared by experience r. 
«- tot 
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« thoſe who made uſe of it for prevention's ſake were 


« ſeized with the plague ſoon after bleeding, wherefore 
« we forbad it to all.” This may ſeem ſurpriſing, as we 
ind bleeding ſo much recommended by Sydenham as 
a remedy ; but by others it is equally reprobated ; nay, 


Dr. Hodges tells us that he never knew but one who 
E recovered from the diſeaſe after the uſe of it. Iſſues 
ſeem more likely, if not to prevent, at leaſt to render the 


qiſeaſe more mild if it ſhould attack. They are recom- 


mended by Diemerbroeck, and Ruſſel ſpeaks of them as, 
by ſome authors, repreſented as almoſt infallible.” 


He cannot, however, recommend them from his own 
experience, having never ſeen them opened for the pur- 


poſe of preventing the plague ; and he juſtly obſerves, 


that when habitual on any other account, they may per- 
haps loſe their effect in this. Multitudes (ſays he) of 


both ſexes at Aleppo had iſſues in their arms, it being 
there a very common remedy in a variety of chronic 
diſorders: but, notwithſtanding thoſe outlets, num- 
{© bers periſhed ; and I did not remark that thoſe who 


{© had them were in any degree leſs liable than others to 
be infected.“ 


Tobacco has been recommended as an excellent pre- 
ſerrative, particularly by Diemerbroeck, who writes with 


a kind of enthuſiaſm in its favour. © Being called 
© (laid he) to viſit a patient afflicted with the plague, as 
ſoon as I entered his chamber I felt a moſt offenſive 
{© {meil of excrements (for he had a diarrhea) with 
which I was greatly affected. Leaving the houle 
© after a very ſhort viſit, I inſtantly found myſelf ſeized 
© with giddineſs, nauſea, and uncaſineſs at the heart; fo 


© that I had no doubt of my having caught the peſtilen- 


tial contagion. Laying aſide all buſineſs, therefore, I 


* immediately returned home, and ſmoked five or fix 
pipes of the beſt tobacco; by the uſe of which all the 
" above-mentioned ſymptoms fo totally vaniſhed, that 
© 1 felt not the leaſt uneaſineſs any more. Then, being 
again defirous to go abroad and viſit other ſic k peo- 


ple, I took a drachm of theriaca, and from thence- 
4 forward was in perfect health. The ſame thing hap- 


** pened 
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* pened to me three or four times during the time 9 
this peſtilence ; and without loſs of time, according 
„to the quantity of infection I ſuppoſed that I ha 
* taken in, I had recourſe to the more plentiful uſe q 
* tobacco, by which my health was reſtored. I ala; 
looked upon tobacco to be an excellent preventiy: 
e remedy, and its ſmoke I have ſometimes found uſefu 
* to myſelf even in an incipient attack of the diſeaſe.“ 
He then proceeds to inform us of a report that in a yio. 
lent plague at London all the dealers in tobacco wer: 
exempted. At Nimeguen, however, they were not { 
fortunate; yet of the family of the principal tobacco 
merchant (Thomas Peters, an Engliſhman) which wa; 
very large, none were infected, excepting only one ſet. 
vant maid, and ſhe quickly recovered. 

On this remedy Dr. Ruſſel makes the ſame retnark 2 
on the iſſues. The cuſtom of ſmoking (ſays he) is 
« univerſal among both men and women at Aleppo. 
This too, from its being habitually practiſed, might 
perhaps loſe part of its prophylactic virtue: at the 
** ſame time thoſe who uſe it as a preſervative mul! 
* always be ſuppoſed in ſome degree accuſtomed to it, 
** otherwiſe the violence of its operation on moſt per- 
* {ons, on their firſt beginning to ſmoke, might prove 
* hurtful. It ſhould further be obſerved, that the to- 
** bacco commonly uſed in Syria is much milder than 
* the American, and that the oriental ſmokers ſeldom ot 
never ſpit.” | 
lt hath been obſerved that the plague is ſtopped ei- 
ther by great heat or great cold, but more readily by the 
former than the latter. It has generally been ſuppoſed 
„ (fays Dr. Caneſtrinus) that the cold of winter was 
*© deſtructive of contagious matter; but various inſtan- 
* ces of the cantrary may be collected. The plague in 
“ Tranſylvania continued through the very ſevere frolt 
© in 1709. On the contrary it has been found, that 
e exceſſive heat has extinguiſhed, or at leaſt diminiſhed, 
* peſtilential diſeaſes. During the plague at Aleppo 
the weather was unuſually hot in the OY" 

ce u, 
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july, and it was remarked that the diſeaſe declined 
„ confiderably ; and in general Dr. Ruſſel obſerved, 
that the plague ceaſed at the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
year. The plague at Ockzacow, which raged in the 
„ears 1738 and 1739, began in the month of April, 
> and continued with violence till July, when it de— 
( clined confiderably, and entirely ceaſed in the month 
of September; in February of the year following it 
i re-appeared, and totally ceaſed in July.” 

From theſe facts we might be led to ſuppoſe that a 
warm regimen, or occaſionally expoſing the body to 
great heat, might be advantageouſly uſed by way of 
prevention; but Dr. Ruſſel juſtly obſerves, that the hu- 
man frame, could it ſupport ſuch an application of fire 
and ſmoke as is neceſſary to expel or deſtroy contagion 
© from infected ſubſtances, would probably receive little 
benefit from it, if infected; nor could thoſe in health 
s ſuſtain, without prejudice, the heat and denſe ſmoke 
© which is probably required for the perfect extinction 
of the infectious effluvia floating in the confined at- 
„moſphere of a morbid body.” He is of opinion, 
however, that ſome kinds of fumigations may be of uſe, 
.ind he mentions ſome of theſe, but ſays that the per- 
re fumes ordered by the college are perhaps as proper as 
0- ap, though their forms might be rendered more ſimple. 
Heat alone can ſcarce be thought very proper for pre- 
or WF vention, and, when the diſeaſe is once begun, is ſaid to 

be detrimental. Dr. Guthrie quotes Baron Aſh ſaying, 
i- that © in heated rooms the diſeaſe is ungovernable : it 
ne s only in free air that it is to be treated.” But of late 
d « diſcovery has been made of a ſurpriſing power in 
as WF beated oil of removing this diſeaſe, inſomuch that, if we 
n- WF can believe what has been publiſhed of it, we muſt ſup- 
in WF pole it to be little leſs than a ſpecific. So great indeed 
t has been the confidence put in this method, that, by 
at WF order of the Academy of Sciences at Liſbon, it has been 
d, tranſlated into Arabic, French and Portugueſe.* * The 
0 WW method was firſt propoſed by George Baldwin eſq. 
agent for his Britannic Majeſty, and conſul-general at 
55 Alexandria. 

» Annals of Medicine for 1797, p- 373» 
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* Alexandria. He communicated his method to Lens; 
de Pavia, chaplain and agent to St. Anthony's H.; 
„ pital at Smyrna; who, after five years experienc; 
< nronounces it to be the moſt effectual remedy hither 
* made uſe of in the hoſpital of which he has hag ti 
management for twenty- ſeven years. Inmedintey 
after a perſon is perceived to be infected with : 
* plague, he muſt be taken into a cloſe room; and, over 
* a brazier of hot coals, with a clean ſponge, dipped i 
warm olive oil, his body.mult be very briſkly rubbed 
* all over; for the purpoſe of producing a profuſe ſweat 
During the friction, tugar and juniper berries muſt he 
** burned in the fire, which raiſe a denſe and hot ſmoke, 
* that contributes to the effect. The friction onokt 
not to be continued more than four minutes, and! 
pint of oil is enough to be uſed at each time. In ge. 
* neral the firſt rubbing is attended by a very copious 
* perſpiration ; but, ſhould it fail of this effect, the ohe. 
ration may be repeated, firſt wiping the body. with : 
* warm, dry cloth; and, in order to promote perfpirz- 
tion {til} farther, the patient may take any warm t. 
« dorific drink, ſuch as elder-flower water, tea, &c. 1: 
is not neceilary to touch the eyes; and other tende: 
parts of the body muſt be touched gently. Eren 
* poſiible precaution muſt be made uſe of to prevent 
the patient from taking cold, nor muſt the linen be 
changed till the perſpiration has entirely ſubſided. 
„The operation ſhould be repeated once a day, unt! 
<& evident ſymptoms of recovery begin to appear. it 
* there are already tumours on the body, they thould be 
«© gently and more frequently rubbed, till they appear 
* to be in a ſtate of ſuppuration, when they may be 
<« dreſſed with the uſual plaſters. The operation oug"! 
ce to be begun on the firft appearance of the iymptoms 
© of diſeaſe; if neglected till the nerves and the mais 
« of blood are affected, or a diarrhoea has commences, 
© little hopes can be entertained of a cure; but {til 
< the patient ſhould not be deſpaired of, as, by an a. 
ſiduous application of the means propoſed, fome fe 
have recovered, even after diarrhœa had com- 
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 menced. During the firſt four or five days the pa- 
tient muſt obſerve a very abſtemious diet; the au- 
thor allows only a ſmall quantity of vermicelli, ſim- 
phy boiled in water. Nor muſt any thing be taken 
dor thirty or forty days, except very light food, as, he 
„ ſays, an indigeſtion in any ſtate of the diſorder might 
be dangerous. He does not allow the uſe of wine 
till forty days. There is no inſtance of the perſon 
rubbing a patient having taken the infection. Ile 
ſhould previouſly anoint himſelf all over with oil, and 
„ muſt avoid receiving the infected perſon's breath into 
his mouth or noſtrils. The precaution to be uſed in 
all circumſtances is that of carefully anointing the 
body, and living upon light and eaſily digeſtible food. 
„Mtr. Baldwin obſerves, that among upwards of a 
million of people carried off by the plague in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, in the {pace of four years, he could 
not diſcover a ſingle oilman, or dealer in oil.“ Li- 
Win, fuly, 1797. By Royal Permiſſion. 
| With regard to dict, and the uſe of ſpiritous liquors, 
ebinions, as may well be imagined, have been very dil- 
ordant. Allen quotes Diemerbroeck adviſing poor pe- 
42 to take two or three ſpoonfuls of the beſt white wine 
y negar every morning, which he looked upon to be one 
t the beſt prefervatives: he recommends alſo the fre- 
quent application to the noſtrils of a ſpunge dipped in 
mreacle vinegar. With regard to himſelf he ſays that his 
principal care was to avoid uneaſy paſſions of the mind; 
and that when he found himſelf any way diſturbed by 
tele, he cheered his heart by three or four glaſles of 
Woe . is common drink was beer, and alto white wine, 
Mu, or moderateiy ſtrong, which ſometimes he drank 
to cheerfulneſs, but never to drunkenneſs. Dr. Patrick 
uf: alſo ſays, that “ a glats of generous wine, or any 
other cordial more agreeable to the choice, may be 
taken before dinner, in cafe of languor, cr oppreſſion 
at the Romach, from fatigue, ſetor, or apprehenſion. 
I found a rummer of old hock very agreeable on ſuck occa- 
Jas.” Allen goes on to inform us trom Diemerbroeck, 
wat, «as to diet, it is adviſcable in a peſlilential diipo- 
ſition 
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e ſition to uſe temperance, which very much contribu; 
to the preſervation of health; but all ſudden charge 
dare dangerous; wherefore it is moſt dangerous ſuddet. 
* ly to alter the uſual rule of diet. It is very ill in the 
* plague to go abroad with an empty ſtomach: hoy'; 
* fleſh is looked upon to be very pernicious : all feet 
{© things are to be avoided : wine moderately made uſ- 
* of is good, but the abuſe of it very dangerous. — Mer. 
* curialis teſtifies, that among the Patavians and Vene 
** tians, moſt of the tipplers died, who thought to driz: 
out the plague with ſtrong wines.” Mr. Howard in- 
forms us, that a perſon in high ſtation at Conſtantinople, 
attributed his recovery entirely to the uſe of green tes, 
others to brandy. He alſo mentions a Mr. Hare, mate 
of a merchant veſſel at Senegal, who, during the prev 
lence of a malignant fever there, was very much expoſe 
to the infection, and who out of humanity waited upon 
a negro, whom nobody would go near. He took u 
medicines, neither did he taſte either ſpiritous or ferme:t: 
ed liquors, and was the o European that entirely «|: 
caped the contagion.* 
Theſe accounts ſeem to evince that little or nothing 
is to be expected from a change of diet. This is an «- 
tempt to change the conſtitution of the body, and cat. 
not be expected to ſucceed any more than bleeding. 
There 1s a certain quantity, and a certain ſpecies, bot 
of food and drink, different in different perſons, neceliuy 
to preſerve health, and thoſe who require both in large! 
quantity or better quality than others, are no more to be 
charged with intemperance than thoſe who are {uppct 
ed by the ſmalleſt quantity of the coarſeſt fare. 1 
times of danger, therefore, thoſe who have been accu 
tomed to ſpiritous liquors ought not to give them over; 
neither ought thoſe to begin the uſe of them who hae 
not uſed them before. From the account forme! 
given of the ſtructure of the human body, it appea's . 
be furniſhed with an apparatus for exha/ing or throwing 


out a perſpirable matter as well as for iu, or taking 
| 10 


* The opinion of thoſe phyſicians whom Mr. Howard conſulted uper “- 
fubjeQ are given at large in the aryzho1%, 
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zg one equally ſubtile. How far the ſkin may be able 
to inhale or rather imbibe ſurrounding effluvia, may be 
aoubted; but with the lungs there cannot be any doubt; 
and the effluvia taken into them muſt unqueſtionably 
feet the blood, and of conſequence the vital principle, 
almoſt without any medium. To deprive the body of 
its due portion of nouriſhment therefore is to throw 4 
ſemplation in its way (it I may uſe the expreſſion) to ab- 
ge. forb any Hing; and the ſame effect muſt enſue from 
ve any other mode of debilitating it, either by intemperance, 
in- terror, or the like; and hence to viſit infected places 
while under any ſuch debility muſt be very imprudent. 
Dr. Ruſſel agrees that it is a general and rational pre- 
| cept, never to go abroad faſting. For thoſe who can- 
not eafily bear fatigue without eating between breakfaſt 
and dinner, ſome light food may be proper, at an inter- 
| mediate hour, in order to avoid going into the chambers 
of the fick with an empty ſtomach in the forenoon. 
ln ſuch circumſtances (ſays he) after a long aud 
© fatiguing morning, I have often found myſelf diſagree- 
© ably affected in my latter viſits, and have been ſenſi- 
© ble of ſlight giddineſs, and of the appetite flagging at 
dinner, as if ſomething lay on the ſtomach. I have 
known others much more ſtrongly affected in this 
* manner, and conſequently much more alarmed. In 
* ſuch caſes much no doubt may depend on the fancy ; 
but in thoſe times the power of the imagination 
* requires management. So intimately is it connected 
*with the accidental ſtate of the body, that the ſame 
*riſk, from which a man ſhrinks 1a a ſtate of languor 
*and fatiguc, he will encounter undauntedly after a 
* temperate meal : the ſtrange, unuſual ſenſations, which 
* amount almoſt to a perſuaſion of having caught the 
infection, will often, like the phantoms of a viſion, 
* vaniſh after a few glaſſes of wine.“ Whether any 
flight 

* This do&rive of fancy, or imagination, ought undoubtedly, as Dr. Ruſſel 
lays of the imagination itſelf, to be under ſome management. The indiſeri- 
Minate ufe of the word has been carried to ſuch a length as in a manner to 


luperſode all evidence, teſtimony, argumentation or reaſon. Witk ſome it is 
kukicient to Uicredit the moſt poſitive teſtimony, (even upon oath) if they 


take 
Yy 
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„flight degree of real infection can be thus diſſipateg, 
** I thall not take upon me to determine; is is ſufficient 
* for the preſent purpoſe to indicate the means of re. 
* {training thoſe alarming ſenſations which, when aper;. 
vated by imagination, are apt to depreſs the ſpirits, 
* and, according to the general opinion, to reduce the 
human body to that relaxed, inhaling ſtate peculiaty 
* ſuſceptible of contagion.” 

As to other modes of precaution, the Doctor advif 
that ſuch as are about the fick © ſhould guard the mout; 
anch noſtrils with vinegar, avoid drawing in the breat|, 
* while cloſe to the bed fide, or ſwallowing their ſpitt!s 
** while in the infected chamber. Before they approach 
* the bed in order to examine the eruptions, the bed. 
clothes ought to be removed, to give time for the 
<* diſperfion of a confined ſteam which immediately di- 
covers itſelf to the ſenſes; and it will be adviſable 
* to dip the hands in vinegar before examining the 
parts. On coming out of the chamber it will allo 
be proper to rinſe the mouth, and waſh the hands, 
* with vinegar, plain or camphorated.” He adviſes ail 

(0 


tazc it into their heads that ſuch a thing cam! be ; which by the bye 1s 2: 
ſtrong an evidence of ignorance as any man can give. If imagination is sien 
as a cauſe, the extent and nature of its powers ought to be aſcertained ; 6! 
who has done this? On the centrary 1 may ſay that not one in five hun: 
who makes ule of the word would be able to define it. But the molt cus 
ous mode of reaſoning uſed by theſe imaginary gentlemen is, if they arc atk 
„How do you prove that ſuch a thing is the effect of imagination?“ they e 
ready to anſwer, „I can indeed bring no proof that it is fo, but how do 
prove that it is not?“ Here the imaginaries have not reaſor ſulficient to 
them that he ought to bring a proof, and not thoſe who ſay they aw or 151 
any thing. But, waving this, ſex/e is the higheſt faculty in our nature; . 
giratien as well as reaſon are inferior to it; becauſe neither the one not !.- 
other can be converſant except about the objects of ſenſe. Tt any perten 
therefore ſays that he ſees or that he Fee/s any thing, nobody can, wit: al 
ſhadow of reaſon, ſay that he neither /aw nor fe/t any thing. If one man ſees 
what another cannot ſee, while the ſuppoſed object is ealily within reach ol 
the eyes of either, then the one who cannot ſee it has a right to ſu{pect that 
the object is imaginary ; but, if the perſon himſelf feels any {light pail © 
uneatinels, and that thould go off in a ſhort time, after drinking a glat> 0 
wine, there is as little reaſon to ſuppole that the pain was imaginary s a> + 
the drinking of the wine was imaginary. In Pr. Rutlel's cafe, though . 
ſtrength was in general ſufficient to refiſt the contagion in which he wor 17 
merted, yet, wi.en that ſtrength began to decay, it was no wonder that ne 
found the contagion beginning to invade : a few glaſles of wine gave 0 
to the ſyſtem, and enabled it to repel the attack. Had he been much , 
tigued with bodily labour, and found himſelf greatly relieved by 2 fel 
glalles of wine, ſurely he would not ſuppoſe that his former fatigue was me: 
ly imaginary. Juſt ſo mutt it be in the former cale; the one las no ure © 
do with imagination than the other. 
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to fumigate the clothes with nitre, ſulphur, and juniper 
berties, burnt on a red-hot iron. 


« Upon returning home it may be adviſable to ſhift 
« clothes immediately, hanging thoſe taken off upon 
« lines in a ſmall chamber, to be again ſmoked, and af- 


e terwards aired. The mouth and hands ought once 
more to be well waſhed, and the hair might be fumi- 


« oated with a little nitre and ſulphur, by means of a 


pipe, ſo as not to incommode the Jungs. 


One other mode of prevention, not of the diſeaſe, but 
of incurring danger from it, is inoculation. This is 
greatly recommended by Baron Aſh above mentioned. 
and not only for the plague among the human ſpecies, 
but for that among cattle, which frequently deſtroys 
great numbers of thoſe neceſiary animals. The caſe of 
Mathias Degio related p. 272, ſhows the practicability 
and the ſafety of it. The only ſolid objection that can 
be made to it is, that thoſe who have once had the plague 
are not ſecure from having it a ſecond time, or oftener. 


| Yet, if we conſider the extreme fatality of the diſeaſe 
{ when it attacks in the natural way, and that the number 
aof thoſe who have the plague only once is much greater 


than of thoſe who relapſe, this practice will certainly be 


| found to merit conſideration, and, unleſs ſome objec- 


tion to 1t be diſcovered greater than any that has yet 
appeared, ſeems likely to be advantageous to the human 


F race in general. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Cure of the Plague. 


ROM what has already been laid down in a former 
ſection concerning the nature of this diſtemper, it 
appears, in its worſt and moſt deadly form, to conſiſt in 


| tne ſudden breaking forth of a kind of hard mortifica- 
tions, or rather eſchars, like thoſe made by fire, in dif- 
berent parts of the body. When theſe happen to fall 


upon 
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upon any of the vital parts, it is evident that no cut 
can be applied. When ſuch eſchars diſcover themſelyg 
in abundance on the external parts, it is likewiſe obſc. 
ved that the patient certainly dies; whether from thx 
ſame taking place inwardly, or from nature not being 
able to bear the loſs of ſubſtance, and to ſeparate ſo mz. 
ny deep eſchars, 15 uncertain : but this kind, which at. 
tacks without fever, has always been reckoned abſolutely 
incurable. When the tendency to internal mortificz. 
tion is leſs, and the fiery blaſts, if we may ſo call then, 
approach the ſurface, ſo that buboes or carbuncles begun 
to appear, there is then ſome hope that the patient may 
recover. Even here, however, the caſe muſt be con- 
dered as very doubtful, and we have feen that in D. 
Ruſſel's three firſt claſſes of patients not one recovered ; 
nevertheleſs, as we are not always able to d:{tinguih 
with certainty whether the patient is altogether bevoud 
the power of medicine or not, excepting where bie 
tokens formerly mentioned appear, this kind only s 
here diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vale or inevitably 
morta] kind of plague. In all cafes, where there 1s time 
allowed, medicine ought to be employed ; but, as 1n 
other diſeaſes, different theories have bred ſuch a cor: 
tradition of opinions, that it is with no {mall diffi cu 
we can judge which has any probability of ſucceſs. In 
this uncertainty, however, we muſt look upon thoſe who 
have recently had an opportunity of ſeeing the diſeaſe s 
ſuperior not only to thoſe who have only read of it, but 
even to the moſt celebrated ancient phyficians who have 
written upon the ſubject. Thoſe who have had the hel 
and lateſt opportunities of ſceing the diſtemper are Vs. 
Alexander and Patrick Ruſſel at Aleppo, and the phy: 
ſicians to the Ruſſian army when the plague raged int 
in 1770, &c. 
Dr. Alexander Ruſſel begins with obſerving that 
** the diſcordant opinions of medical writers concerning 
* the method of treating the plague are innumerable 
{© In regard to bleeding and other evacuations, ti 
maintain opinions diametrically oppoſite ; ſome recon 
* amending them as indifpentably requiſite, others cect 
ing 
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ing them as invariably pernicious; while both parties, 
# with equal confidence, appeal to experience. But, in 
* 2 diſeaſe wherein reaſon is often perplexed, and expe- 
„ rience itſelf fallacious, it is greatly to be lamented that 
& nature is not more, and opinion leſs, conſulted. 
Ni. traces of any ſatisfactory method of cure are to 
be met with among the natives at Aleppo. The Ma- 
F hommedans, holding the plague to be a penal curſe in- 
* flicted by Almighty God on a ſinful people, have leſs 
« faith in the efficacy of medicine in that diſeaſe than 
* any other : and, as the chief of thoſe who practiſe 
* phyſic are either Chriſtians or Jews, not armed with the 
* dorine of predeſtination, and conſequently apprehen- 
© five of contracting the infection, they (the phyſicians) 
EF endeavour to confirm the vulgar notion of the inuti— 
lity of their art in the plague, with a prudential view 
* of evading the danger of being forced to viſit the ſick. 
Hence the greateſt part of the infected are either left 
* to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe without any aſſiſtance 
from medicine, or are under the neceſſity of ſubmit- 
© ting to the direction of the meaneſt and moſt ignorant 
„of mankind.” 
The whole practice of the native phyſicians conſiſts 
in bleeding, let the ſtage of the diſtemper be what it 
will, and afterwards attempting to raiſe a ſweat with the 
inſignificant remedy of a few grains of bezoar mixed 
with the diſtilled water of ſcorzonera. On the ſubject 
ol evacuations our author remarks, that bleeding, even 
very plentifully, was always uſeful in the beginning, but 
as conſtantly prejudicial after the firſt day. Vomiting 
was equally uſeful at the ſame period ; with mere warm 
water, if that would anſwer the purpole, but if not, ſmall 
| drops of ipecucuanha or ſal vitrioli might be added. 
Violent cathartics were hurtful, but an emollient clyſter 
or laxative of manna and cream of tartar were not only 
| fake but ſerviceable. ** On the ſecond day of the diſ- 
|" eale (ſays the Doctor) where the remiſſions of the 
| © ſymptoms were tolerably diſtinct, I have frequently 
and ſucceſsfully given an infuſion of ſenna with manna 
and cream of tartar ; and it is a fact confirmed to 
| «c ne 
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* me by repeated experience, that a purgative of thi 
* lenient kind, given after the critical ſweat, was t. 
* moſt effectual means of promoting the ſuppuration a 
* the buboes. | 

The natural criſis of the diſeaſe was always by g. 
e ſkin. When a copious ſweat could be procured i, 
art, it was likewiſe of ſervice ; but the attempt, 
* made the firſt day, was attended with two n+; 
e inconveniences : the firſt, that the common diaphy, 
* rctic medicines, if given in the uſual doſe, if tl; 
„failed in their operation, threw the patient into; 
* flame, and greatly augmented all their ſymptom, 
„ the ſecond, that, though they produced the defirs 
effect, it was neceffary to keep up the ſweat a muc 
* longer time than moſt people of that country cob, 
* be perſuaded to endure ; and, if the ſweat was prems 
* turely checked by expoſure to the air, all the ſympton; 
* were either exaſperated, or (what was often the coal: 
* adiarrheea was induced, which, though at firſt it m 
* ſeem to relieve, yet generally proved fatal in tir 
* end.” 

Contrayerva and valerian, faffron, the compouni 
powder of contrayerva of the Edinburgh College, it 
recommended as ſudorifics; given in ſmall doſes ever 
four hours, with acidulated diluent drinks. Theſe ne 
dicines were occaſionally joined with anodynes, amony 
which ſyrup of poppies was reckoned preferable to o. 
um. In caſes of diarrhœa, Venice treacle or dia'cor 
dium were joined with the diaphorctics. Neither bark 
nor ſnakeroot could have a fair trial, on account of the 
prejudices of the people: and on this occaſion our au- 
thor obſerves, that © the phyſician who would obtain 
ready compliance with his directions, in that country, 
“ muſt as ſeldom as poſſible offend the palates of ti 
* patients with nauſeous remedies; for, whatever maj 
ebe the conſequence, they will often rather chooſe to 
* incur diſtant though great riſks, than avoid them 0) 
* ſubmitting to preſent 1nconventences.” Nitrous me- 
dicines were found ineligible on various accounts 
1. They did not, as in other diſeaſes, allay heat. 2. * 

uck 
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$ck could not bear them in ordinary doſes without lan- 
nor and dejection. 3. They were apt to bring on a 
Fora, —The following is an epitome of our author's 
C actice 5 : 
1. Bleeding from ten to twenty ounces as ſoon as 
poſſible after the ſeizure. The quantity ſeldom ex- 
tccded ſixteen ounces, and even this is greatly above 
phat is taken in any other diſeaſe in that country. 
2. Aſter bleeding, where the nauſea was conſiderable, 
e ſtomach was cleanſed with warm water; or, if that 
Eiled, with ipecucuanha or ſalt of vitriol. It was of 
{ch importance to have both theſe evacuations per- 
framed early, that our author inſtructed moſt of his ac- 
quaintance how to act if they ſhould be infected. 
z. A gentle anodyne ſucceeded the vomit. If by it 
he ſtomach was not quieted, an ounce of diaſcordium, 


Jraught of Riverius. 

4. Small doſes of cordial and diaphoretic medicines, 
ih a very ſmall quantity of antimoniated nitre, were 
exhibited every four hours; the ſick were encouraged 
& drink freely of a decoction of ſcorzonera roots and 
hzriey, or ſpring water moderately acidulated with ſpi—- 
ſit of vitriol. A mixture of the acid with ſyrup of vio- 
&ts was kept ready to be added to plain water. All the 
Qrink was given warm if the patient would be prevailed 
pon to take it ſo. | 

5. In the winter the ſick were removed into more airy 
Þc2ings than thoſe in which they uſually ſlept, and the 
ir of the room was warmed or corrected by a moderate 
ite. lu ſummer only the windows oppoſite to the pa- 
Fient's bed were ordered to be ſhut; but even this re- 
Action was not univerſally complied with; many 1n- 
ſiting upon ſetting all the windows open in the day 
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„nc, and flceping on the houſe top at night. 
WW 6. la calc of faintnef and uneaſineſs, a cordial, com- 
> t . Aatiw all neils c 7 5 - 


Poe of ſome of the fimple diſtilled waters, tinctures of 
Eil:on and valerian, alkermes, and ſpirit of vitriol, was 


= Bled with advantage and great refreſhment to the fick. 
ts Je . N | 
I us with plenty of acidulated drinks was the chief pre- 


uption for infected children. Under 


br 15 drops of laudanum, were added to the ſaline 
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Under the above treatment, a ſweat often broke qt 
on the ſecond or beginning of the third day; after which 
the ſick were covered up, and the ſweat encouraged 3 
long as they could be perſuaded to bear it. By this fir 


ſweat, eſpecially if it happened on the ſecond day, th. 


patient was never freed from the fever, though greatly 
relieved. It was therefore neceſſary to continue the 
ſame medicines, in order, by a more plentiful ſweat, i; 
procure a perfect criſis. Where the ſweat was ſuppoſe4 
to be ſufficiently copious, and had greatly mitigated th: 
ſymptoms, a mild cathartic was given in the morning, 
though ſome degree of fever till remained ; the othe 
medicines not being intermitted during its operation, 
An anodyne was given in the evening. 

In caſe of an exacerbation of the ſymptoms or tie 
depreſſion of the buboes, as fometimes happened on the 
fecond or third day, it was uſeful to apply a bliſter jut 
below the tumour. A bliſter to the head was uſeful in 
caſes of coma and debility of the tongue. The native 
were exceedingly averſe to the uſe of bliſters ; but, having 
obſerved that ſome who had been judged paſt recover 
had nevertheleſs ſtruggled through, apparently from the 
uſe of bliſters, they at laſt came into ſome degree of ct: 
dit. Cataplatms, compoſed of garlic, bread and vine 
gar, were advantageouſly applied to the ſoles of the ſcet. 
Theſe, as well as bliſters, were uſeful in caſes of con; 
allo emollient laxative clyſters. The doſe of the alex, 
pharmics was increaſed, and acidulated drinks, in {tai 
quantities at a time, given frequently. 

To the buboes it was cuſtomary to apply ſuppusa: 
cataplaſms ; but, as theſe could not, where the pitien! 
was deſirous of walking, be eafily kept on, a dtachy'9 
gum plaſter was ſubſtituted, with the addition oi a te 
cantharides, or a little euphorbium, if a greater ſtmu 


\ 
nr 
9 


lus was judged neceſſary. In moſt caſes the bubocs H 


left to open of themſelves; the natives being afraid 0: 
the lancet or cauſtic, and ſometimes operators bel 
wanting. No bad conſequence enſued on their veins 
left to open of themſelves, nor was any particular treat. 
ment neceſſary. Where they mortified, the treatiner 


Was 
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duration of the gangrened parts, the ulcer often remain- 

I wide and deep, yet they healed kindly and in a ſhort 

ime. 

| edis the carbuncles were ſcarified, but oftener 

ot. The beſt dreſſings were pledgits of yellow baſilicon, 

th a ſmall proportion of oil of turpentine, or ſome- 

times tinAture of myrrh, with an emollient cataplaſni 

yer all. 

Dr. Patrick Ruſſel complains that, in Turky, phy- 

fcians are laid under ſuch reſtraints, by popular preju- 

Wices, that they are ſometimes obliged to remain almoſt 
paſſive ſpectators of the diſeaſe. The natives are fond 
of bleeding, and will at any time let blood in the hot 
ſtages, when the febrile ſymptoms run high. About two 
thirds of the infected were bled at the arm; but from 
the rapid progreſs of the diſeaſe, and the quick tranſition 
to the low, languid ſtate, few were bled more than once, 
and that uſually within the firſt forty hours. The time 
of bleeding was uſually the firſt night, or ſome time on 
the ſecond day; but ſometimes not till the third. Where 
the operation was repeated, it was uſually on the third, 
ſometimes on the fifth, and even on the ſixth 3 he has 
even met with inſtances wherein the patient was three or 
our times bled, the laſt being as late as the ſeventh day. 
la bis own practice he uſually adviſed one bleeding at 
the beginning, except in the very young, aged, or infirm, 
Os the firſt day, if not forbid by circumſtances, bleed- 
ns was ordered by way of precaution ; but on the fuc- 
Wh ceeding days it was regulated by the ſtate of the pulſe, 
and other ſymptoms. here the infection was flight, 
and the febrile ſymptoms moderate, or did not come on 
ov WF till lome days after the eruptions, it was wholly omitted. 
3 WF the quantity of blood taken away ſeldom exceeded 
<*WF ©'2ht or ten ounces. Cupping was uſed by the natives, 
but never ordered by Dr. Ruſſel. Children were ſca- 
02 WF tified in the legs. He feldom had an opportunity of 
ne examining the blood drawn from a vein; but, in ſuch 
a. cxſes as occurred, the general appearance was little dif- 
ert ferent from that of healthy blood; the craſlamentum 
- . 2 was 


the ſame as in carbuncles, and though, after the ſe- 
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was ſometimes of a darkiſh colour, but never ſizy ;; 
reſolved. 

With regard to the propriety or impropriety of bleed. 
ing, or at leaſt the ſucceſs attending it, we can belt judy, 
from the hiſtories of caſes given by Dr. Ruſſel at th+ 
end of his work. Of theſe there are an hundred ard 
twenty, with ſome ſupernumeraries, giving an account f 
the caſes of the attendants, &c. Of theſe, fixty-fiy: 
were bled ; forty died, and twenty-five recovercd. 

Of theſe hundred and twenty caſes at large, fifty. 
ven recovered, as many died, and the event of fix w: 
unknown. This would tend to give us ſome conſider: 
ble idea of the Doctor's ſucceſs ; but, when we take into 
account the time of the year in which theſe caſes wer 
treated, the matter will appear in a quite different light. 
Fwenty-ſeven took place moſtly in the earlier part of th: 
ſeaſon, and were of conſequence more violent than the 
Others ; and, of theſe, twenty-one dicd, five recovered, 
and the event of the other caſe was uncertain. Of the 
reſt only thirty-ſix died, and fifty- four recovered. Such 
an exceſſive diſproportion cannot be aſcribed to the me. 
dical treatment, but to the nature of the diſeaſe itfelt 
growing milder as it extended wider. In many of these 
caſes it is not mentioned whether the patients took any 
medicines or not; nevertheleſs, as it muſt always be ſup: 
poſed that a phyfician would preſcribe ſomething for tis 
patient, it muſt alſo be ſuppoſed that all took medicinc, 
excepting where we are expreſsly told that they Cid not. 
The caſes in which he mentions the medicines employed 
were the following : 

1. A young man of 20, ſuddenly ſeized, was bled large: 
ly; had a vomit of ipecacuanha, which brought ol! 3 
quantity of bile, but without putting a ſtop to the natu: 
ral retchings. Some diaphoretic medicines were given, 
which did not remain on his ſtomach, and he did net 
ſweat. Theſe were ſtopped by a draught of juice 9! 
lemons and alkaline falt taken in the act of efferveſcence, 
Sinapiſms were applied to the feet, and he died the thin 
night at midnight. 
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2. A widow lady about 40, of a thin, delicate habit, 


whom the diſeaſe came on gradually, was bled on the 
third day, and took diaphoretic medicines and acidula- 


ted cordials till the gth. She died on the 11th. 
z. A Jewiſh rabbi, between 30 and 40, of a thin, 


pare habit, was bled on the 2d day, and died early on 
the morning of the 4th. 


2. A Jewiſh boy, between ſeven and eight years old, 


cf a pale, unhealthy complexion, was repeatedly purged, 
and had ſuppurative cataplaſms applied to the buboes 
| without effect. He recovered flowly. Dr. Rufle] was 
not called till the ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, and we are 


not informed when the purgatives were adminiſtered. 
5. A Jewiſh lad of 14, healthy and florid, was viſited 


on the third day. He had already been ſcarified in the 
legs, and bleeding was ordered; but, as he became faint, 
only a ſmall tea-cupſul could be taken away. The 


blood, after two hours, was found to have a ſoft and 
looſe texture, ſomewhat blackiſh on the ſurface ; but 


the quantity of ſerum was not greater than uſual. It 


had appeared of a blackiſh colour at firſt. He had a 


romit, draughts with ſpiritus mindereri ; afterwards a 


diaphoretic mixture and acidulated cordial, and ſina- 
piſms to the feet. On the ſeventh day he ſweated copi- 


oully, and was much relieved, but ſoon relapſed. On 
the 10th he ſweated early in the morning, and had a 


temporary relief, but ſoon became worſe than ever. On 
the eleventh he had three ſtools of black blood. One 


of theſe, kept for the Doctor's inſpection, conſiſted of 


about three tea-cuptuls, without any factor ; the others 
were © inconſiderably ſmall.” Some tincture of bark 


vas now added to his uſual mixture. On the 15th he 
ach a purging potion which operated five times, had an 
| opiate at night, and tincture of bark with elixir of vitriol 


was ordered twice a day. Next day he was quite free of 
ever, and quickly recovered. 

6. A Jew of a thin, ſpare. habit, who took no me- 
"icines, died on the fixth day. His wife, of a delicate 
"we, and fix months gone with child, was bled in the 
It, had “ proper drinks“ directed for her, brought 


forth 
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forth a child in the agonies of death, and expired oy d, 
ſixth day. They were extremely poor, and Dr. Ru: 
ſays of the houſe they inhabited, that it © was one d 
thoſe miſerable dwellings which he had always conſider. 
ed as one of the receptacles of contagion.” It did ng 
however, appear to be ſo; for, though there were other 
ſix in the family, only one of them was infected, wi, 
died in ten days. | 
7. A youth of a delicate conſtitution, a French nz. 
tive of Aleppo, was viſited on the morning of the thr! 
day. He had a carbuncle on his neck, which had hy 
miſtaken for an ordinary inflammation, and a phy fan 
who had previouſly viſited him applied a galbanun 
plaſter, ordering alſo ſome nitrous medicines 3 but the 
plaſter giving much pain, it was changed for a common 
poultice. Live pigeons were applied to the feet. 0! 
the fourth he had a diaphoretic medicine, and his drinks 
were acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol. The ſymptom: 
increaſing, ſinapiſms were applied to the feet, but with- 
out effect. Cataplaſms of garlic were applied next 
night; he had two copious black ſtools, not very {tid 
and two bilious ones in the morning of the ſixth. I. 
theſe {tools he was greatly weakened, and was orderc! 1 
cordial with diaſcordium. He had another ſtool, an! 
became much worſe. Cataplaſms were applied without 
effect, and he died on the ſeventh day. This patient 
had a great number of eruptions ; but, though fix pes: 
ple attended him conſtantly, none of them were i. 
fected. | 
8. A Jewiſh girl of nine years old, of a delicate frame, 
and ſprightly diſpoſition, was viſited on the 4th ay 
The uſual regimen and medicines were ordered, but fl: 
could not be prevailed on to take any thing beſides a! 
acidulated cordial. Palm-oil was externally applied 0 
a carbuncle near the corner of the mouth, about an inc 
long, and the third of an inch broad. This ſeemed t 
eaſe the pain, but did not prevent it from ſpreadiug 
The face was alſo ſtrangely disfigured by three or feu 
ſtreaks of a pale red colour, thooting up on each fick 
from the checks towards the temples. The parent 
Preay 
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; bread rapidly, and ſhe died on the evening of the tenth 
THE 


A ſtout, healthy Armenian youth, about 20, was 
viſited on the firſt day, and took a vomit of ipecacuanha, 
which brought up a good deal of bile. An anodyne was 


gien at night, but without effect. He took no medi- 


eines afterwards but an acidulated cordial. On the 
third he cat a quantity of cherries, and drank ſome iced 


water. He died on the fourth. Here the infection 


ſpread violently, only one out of fix in the ſame houſe 


eſcaping the diſeaſe. Three died. 


10. An Armenian woman in the ſeventh month of 


ber pregnancy. She was bled the firſt day, had after- 


wards diaphoretic boluſes, but did not ſweat. On the 


third day ſhe was delivered of a dead child, and ſeemed 
much better, but died at night. After death the body 


was entirely covered with purple marks. 
11. A boy was bled and had an alexipharmic mixture 
the firſt day. A diarrhœa came on, and diaſcordium 


vas added to the mixture without ſucceſs. He died 


the third night. The infection was violent, only one 


in the houſe eſcaping. 


12. A Jew of middle age and groſs habit of body 


was bled on the ſecond day. He was viſited on the 
fifth, had diaphoretic powders, and ſinapiſms were or- 
dered without ſucceſs. He died on the 6th. 


13. A Chriſtian youth of 17, taken ſuddenly, was vi- 


| ſited on the ſecond day. A cataplaſm was applied to the 


proin; he had a vomit of ipecacuan, and a diaphoretic 
draught with nitre and diaſcordium at night, but did 
not ſweat. Next day he had acidulated drinks, a mix- 
ture with ſweet ſpirit of nitre, and a ſmall proportion of 


| nitre itſelf. On the fourth, he had two ſtools, of a 
| reddiſh colour like blood, after which he became 


much worſe. In the night he had two other ſtools, 


| which ſeemed to lower him. Throughout the day a 


larger portion of nitre had been added to his mixture, 


| and three tea-cupfuls of blood were taken away, with- 
out the Doctor's knowledge, by cupping. On the fifth 
the nitre was omitted; he was ordered an aſtringent cor- 


dial, 
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eyes, and gave ſigns of ſenſe, be could not be Prevaled 


tincture of bark thrice in twenty-four hours. On the 


dial, but it was not given; however, the diaphorete 
medicines were continued, and he had three looſe ſtool 
which ſunk him greatly. Next day he ſeemed- paſt je. 
covery ; lying motionleſs, inſenfible, his breathing quick, 
laborious and interrupted ; the ſkin not cold, but the 
feveriſh heat gone, and his countenance ghaſtly. From 
this lethargic ſtate the women attempted frequent|y u 
rouſe him, by applying vinegar to his noſtrils, calling 
him loudly by his name, and ſuch like means, by which 
they ſometimes ſucceeded ; but, though he opened lis 


on to drink; and he remained filent. He would then, 
for {ome time, writhe his body as in mortal agony, ind 
again relapſe into lethargy. This dreadful paroxyſm, 
however, began to wear off about noon ; and at night 
he was leſs diſturbed than uſual. On the ſeventh day 
he was manifeſtly better; he had a looſeneſs, with gripes, 
for which the white decoction was ordered ; and he had 


ſixteenth day the fever was entirely gone. The Dur 
obſerves that this patient ſweated much leſs than was 
uſual with thoſe who recovered. 

14. A Chriſtian boy about 17 was viſited on the 
4th day, having taken ſome abſorbent powders on the 
2d from another phyſician. The family would allow 
no other medicines to be given, except a few grains of 
ne and he died next day. R 

An Italian, a man about 40, of a groſs habit ct 

Lt and addicted to drinking, but who, finding him- 
ſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed, had for two or three days lived 
temperately, was viſited on the ſecond day of his illnels, 
had a diaphoretic mixture, and a laxative medicine, 
without relief, In the night between the zth and 6th 
he had ſome retchings to vomit. Next day he com- 
plained of a pain at the pit of the ſtomach, had a vomit 
of ipecacuanha, which brought off a conſiderable quan- 
tity of bile by vomit and ſtool, but without any appar 
tent relief. He had two fœtid ſtools, and was ordered 
2 cordial with-volatiles. On the 57th his pulſe was ex- 
ccedingly ſunk, and his extremities had been as cald as ws, 
1 
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bit with very little alteration in the eyes or countenance. 
he patient did not Know that theſe parts had loſt their 
beat; and, notwithſtanding this change, the ſenſation 
ul remained in them. He died on the afternoon of 
the 8th day. This patient had no eruptions. 

16. A Chriſtian merchant about 5o, of an atrabilious 
habit, and ſubject to the hæmorrhoids, on being taken 
u drank immoderately of cold water. He was viſited 
next day. In the afternoon about ten ounces of blood 
were taken away, and, as his pulſe roſe after the opera- 
tion, he loſt, by Dr. Ruſſel's order, ſix ounces more. 
Three ounces were afterwards taken away by cupping, 
and about as much more was accidentally loſt by the 
looſening of the bandage of the arm ; ſo that about 24 
ounces were taken away in all. Next day he got a few 
drops of Carmelite water, a kind of ſpiritous cordial, 
which he vomited, had a bliſter and ſinapiſms applied, 
and died between 10 and 11 at night. He had no 
eruptions. 

17. An Armenian youth was viſited on the morning 
of the third day, was bled, and had a faline draught 
ercry four or five hours. On the fifth he was removed 
into a more airy chamber, and had Huxham's tincture 
ot the bark. He died on the ninth day. | 
18. A young lady of French extraction, of a thin, 
lender make, was viſited on the morning of the ſecond 
day. On the third ſhe had diaphoretic powders, and 
Joſt a few ounces of blood by cupping, without the 
Doctor's knowledge; ſhe had a diaphoretic mixture, 
and died on the ſixth day. 

From theſe accounts it is eaſy to ſee, that, in violent 
cles of the plague, medicine can do little or nothing. 
duch caſes generally occur in the earlier months of the 


n- Walon, though they may take place, and do take place 


it n great numbers, at any time. In the beginning of 
n- dhe ſeaſon the patients are almoſt all attacked in this 
1» W violent manner, and very ſeldom recover, whether they 
-d WF fake medicines or not. It being then an eſtabliſhed 
«- Wi, that as the epidemic ſeaſon advances the diſeaſe 
e, tons milder, and many more continue to recover of 


It themſelves 
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themſelves than did ſo at firſt, we are naturally f [4 f 
ſuppoſe that a multitude of thoſe who recovered aner 
taking the medicines would have done the ſame with 
them. Little therefore needs be ſaid of the immer{ 
number of preſcriptions found in authors who hare 
written upon the plague, as it may generally be ſuppy. 
{cd that at certain times theſe would have been ineffec. 
tual, and at others they were uſeleſs. —The following |: 
an eg wo of Dr. Patrick Ruſſel's practice: 
. Bleeding as early as poſſible, ſeldom repeated, 
—— where manifeſtly indicated by circumſtances. 
2. Vomiting, it ſpontaneous, was encouraged by warn 
water. If the patient was affected by nauſea, vomiting 
was provoked by warm water or camomile tea, alli: 
by a feather. If a bitter taſte in the mouth was com- 
plained of, ten or fifteen grains of ipecacuanha were 
given. The times of remiſſion were laid hold of fr 
thoſe remedies. 
3. Where ſpontaneous vomiting continued too long, 

a faline mixture was given, ſometimes with opiates a: F 
— applications. 
The ſtomach being ſettled, mild ſudorifics wer 
15 in {mall doſes, every five or fix hours. In tte 
beginning, nitre was joined with contrayerva, but where 
it occaſioned looſe ſtools, was leſt off. Spiritus minde- 
reri and ſaline mixture were alſo given as ſudorifics. 
5. In cafe of diarrhœa, dilution was firſt preſcribe 
and then the white decoction. Laxative medicines 
were ſeldom admitted by the friends of the patient. 
Diaſcordium and opiates were uſed in caſes of obſtinate 
diarrhoea. 
6. In the advance of the diſtemper it was found moe 
eligible to give the ſudorifics at ſhorter intervals, ben 
occaſion required, than to augment the doſe, which was 
apt to occaſion diſguſt, and a rejection of medicine entire- 
ly; conſequences which alſo attended an attempt to 
heighten the power of the medicines themſelves. Ihe 
general defign was to make their operation coincide wit! 
the periodical determination to the ſkin naturally occur 


ring in the diſeaſe. | 
7 ITE. 
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The ſudorifics exhibited having but ſmall power 
by themſelves, it was found neceſſary to aſſiſt them by 
dilution, as well as in every other method which could 
beattempted. If the patient was not naturally inclined 
to drink, he was encouraged to it by offering agreeable 
liquids, either hot or cold at the perſon's option. 

8. The diet was the ſame as in other acute diſtempers. 
No animal food ſtronger than chicken broth was allowed; 
the reſt conſiſted of farinacea and leguminous vegetables. 
© It was certainly neceſſary (lays our author) to a cer- 
* tain degree, to ſupport nature by proper food; but to 
* force it upon a nauſeating ſtomach ſeems to have been 
« irrationally recommended; and, where attempted, 
« which the over care of the nurſes frequently did, uſual- 
*ly excited vomiting. I ſometimes wiſhed to give 
* wine, but a religious bar lay in the way of Mahomme- 
* dans, and a prejudice againſt it, in all fevers, rendered 
* it equally inadmiſſible among the Chriſtians and Jews.” 

9. For oppreſſion at the præcordia, mild cordials, aci- 
culated drinks and cool air were found uſeful. Through- 
out the diſeaſe acceſs of cool air to the chamber was 
* W conſtantly allowed, and, where the chamber itſelf was not 
be ſaffciently airy, the bed was removed to the houſe top. 
ro Towards the height of the exacerbations, however, when 
ic- ere happened to be the leaſt appearance of moiſture on 
the ſkin, the ſick were kept moderately covered up from 
the chin downward. 

10. After the height, and through the decline of the 
diea!; e, the bark in ſubſtance, or Huxham's tincture, 
nere given inſtead of the ordinary ſudorifics. 

In the plague which took place in the Rufhan army, 
ne greateſt confidence ſeems to have been put in vomits. 
The diſcaſe commonly began with a dull pain in the 
teac, reſembling that produced by the fumes of char- 

C04}, accompanied with ſhivering, univerſal weakneſs, 
c On the firſt appearance of theſe a vomit was gi- 
„ working it off with acid drinks. © If the nautea 
au bitter taſte in the mouth was not removed by 
* the 
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«c 


the firſt, they gave a ſecond, and ſometitries a third ©: 


4 


* fourth; nay, they ſometimes, if the ſymptoms ve 
« very urgent, gave two or three in the ſpace of tw! 


hours, as there is no time to be loſt in this diſeaſe ; bh. 


* they did not find this ſpecies of eyacuation ful qc t. 
* the fame inconvenience with purges, which a man 1g 
* the plague is unable to ſuppoit ; nay, they are rc; 
* dangerous, though he bears briſk vomits, and a repc. 
* tition of them, when the nature of the caſe requires it. 
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he ſtomach being thus cleanſed, they gave ccc 
morning a powder compoſed of twenty grains of rhu- 
barb, mixcd with as much flower of brimſtone, and 
three grains of ipecacuanha, exhibiting alſo, every 
hour, five grains of pure nitre mixed with two grain; 
of camphor ; and, if coſtive, a laxative cly ſter wi: 
given every evening, compoſed of decoction of Cana 
mile, wine vinegar, with or without ſoap, accord 

to circumſtances. 

* The head, temples and buboes were Frequent 
waſhcd with warm vinegar, and the laſt urged to lu, 
puration with emollient cataplaſms ; but, in cate the) 
were found to baffle all attempts to bring them for- 
ward, they were then ſcarified or Cage e the 
patient ordered to drink plentifully of /7e-7-4.e7.1 
Bark was given after evacuation, joined to the 0 
of brimſtone in the proportion of one ounce a. 
former to a drachm of the latter, divided into f::! 
powders, and taken in twenty-four hours. Wen 1 | 
lirium came on, blifters were applied to the legs ani! 
arms, and camphor given largely. Vegetable and 
mineral acids were given indiſcriminately; but tus) 
found the vegetable kind ſometimes remain on 1 
ſtomach when the other was thrown up; at d "Ht the 
latter they preferred the vitrionc. Acidulats. 75 
were given in quantity through the whole d. fe. I 
the food conſiſted of acidulated water- grucl, at Tat 
when they could procure any. The air of tie To ' 
was kept charged with acetous vanours, as much %$ 
poſſible, and it was remarked, that, while the © 1c 
taſte remained, there was little hope of the d e * 
abating. Accor! 
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According to Baron Aſh, © the plague does not de- 
* pend upon any conſtitution of the air, but is com- 
« municated only by contact, and they had repeatedly 
« ſucceeded in ſuppreſſing it in different diviſions of the 
«army, by the immediate ſeparation of the infected 
«with their attendants, and burning every thing be- 
* longing to them, or that they had touched. They 
* found the greateſt advantage in keeping the ſoldiers 
ignorant of its exiſtence till ſuppreſſed ; for by this 
means they prefcrved their peace of mind, and health 
of body; and they found an exact military diſcipline 
the beſt preſervative againſt the diſeaſe. For the cure 
* of thoſe infected they found the cold regimen, a free 
circulation of air, vegetable and mineral acids, ipcca- 
cuanha, rhubarb and bark, to be the propereſt reme- 
„dies. That, to puriſy the air in hoſpitals appropriated 
* for their reception, gun- poder was found moſt efh- 
* cacious, probably from the commotion given to the 
* air in exploſion, over and above its action in common 
«with other fumes. To reſiſt infection, courage and 
e ſortitude of mind is neceſſary, as conſternation and 
terror ſeem to prepare the body for the reception of 
the diſeaſe.” 

Dr. Sydenham ſeemed to have as great an opinion of 
bleeding, as the Ruſſian phyſicians of vomits. Con- 
ſilering the plague as merely inflammatory, he lays the 
whole ſtrength of the cure upon bleeding, which he 
greatly prefers to any other remedy. The quantities he 
took away were very conſiderable; and he gives an 
inſtance of a patient who died from not having enough 
taken away. He alſo informs us, that, during the civil 
wars in England, the plague raged in ſeveral places. 
E ing accidentally brought to Dunſtar caſtle in Somer- 
ſetſhire, a ſurgeon, who had travelled much in foreign 
parts, applied for leave to give the garriſon what aſſiſ- 
tance he could. This being granted, he bled them, 
every man as he ſtood, without diſtinction, till ready to 
drop down ; the blood was ſuffered to flow down upon 
the ground, fo that no account could be taken of the 
quantity. They were then ordered to he in their tents ; 
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and, though no kind of remedy was given after bleeding 
every one recovered.* Notwithſtanding his opinion gt 
bleeding, however, this celebrated phyſician was obliged 
to attempt the cure by ſweating, which he ſays he pre. 
ferred to bleeding on account of its not weakening the 
patient ſo much, nor hazarding the reputation of the 
phyſician; yet he ſays it is prejudicial in young people 
where the powers of life are ſtrong. His improved 
method therefore was, firſt to bleed moderately, if no 
ſwelling had appeared, by which means a ſweat would 
be more ſafely and eaſily raiſed. The bleeding is to be 
performed in bed, after which the patient muſt be 
covered up with the bed-clothes, and a piece of flanel 
applied to the forehead. This laft expedient, he lays, 
contributes more to the raiſing of a {ſweat than one 
would imagine. If no vomiting enſued, he admini-— 
tered ſudorific medicines internally. But, if the ſto— 
mach cannot retain any thing, he propoſes to begin the 
ſweating merely by the weight of the clothes, and now 
and then throwing part of the ſheet over the face. The 
ſweat being thus begun, the vomiting, however violent, 
generally ſtops, and the medicines will be retained, ſo 
that as plentiful a perſpiration as we can deſire may be 
excited. Aninſtance of his ſucceſs in this way he gives 
in an apothecary who applied to him in behalf of his 
brother. A ſweat being propoſed, the apothecary told 
him that he had given him ſeveral ſtrong ſudorifics, all 
of which had been thrown up; but the Doctor, having 
firſt ſweated him moderately by the bed- clothes, after- 
wards gave him a large doſe of Venice ireacle ; which 
operating powerfully, he recovered from the diſeaſe. 
He adviſes the ſweat to be kept up without intermiſſion 
for twenty-four hours; a ſmaller time being inſufficient 
, t0 

Dr. Power, who wrote, in 1732, the Ancient Phyſician's Legacy, had lodged 
his ſoldiers in a church in which thoſe who died of a plague had been buried» 
An hundred and eighty of the ſoldiers were ſeized either with petechiz or 
bubocs. He ordered them all to be bled in ſuch quick ſucceſſion, that the arm 
of the firſt was not bound up till the blood flowed from the laſt. Thus every 
one Joſt about an hundred ounces (upwards of three quarts.) He then ordered 
them water acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol for their drink; and by this 
trea' ment all recovered excepting eight, who would not refrain frora fpiritos 


Jiquors. This was tranfacled in Peru: but ia Europe the plague will (carts 
vear bleeding to a few ounces. (Sauvages.) 
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o remove the diſeaſe, and a ſtoppage of the perſpiration 
certainly attended with a return of the bad ſymptoms. 
0n this occaſion he cenſures Diemerbroeck and others 
{Or adviſing to ſtop the ſweat on every ſlight occaſion, 
The linen is to be allowed to dry on the paticnt's body, 
he muſt take all his liquids warm, and continue the uſe 
of a diluting fluid. Sage poſſet drink is what he recom- 
mends. Next morning the cure was finiſhed by a 
purge of ſenna, tamarinds, &c. Where a (welling ap- 
years, he directs to forbear bleeding even in ſuch as are 
not apt to ſweat, leaſt the patient ſhould die ſuddenly 
from a return of the morbific matter into the veſſels. 
Bleeding, however, might be uſed with ſafety even in 
this caſe, provided a ſweat was inſtantly to be raiſed ; 
and thus he thinks the ſwelling might be diſperſed per- 
haps with more ſafety than by waiting for its ſuppura- 
non. 

This may be accounted an epitome of the moſt ap- 
moved modern practice in peſtilential caſes. The Rul- 
lan phyſicians above quoted feem to ſpeak with moſt 
confidence of their ſucceſs. They, however, © Jay great 
* ſtreſs upon diſtinguiſhing the plague from the worſt 
„kind of malignant fever in hot countries; and it is 
not without reaſon, as bad conſequences have attended 
the confounding of them on the breaking out of the 
* plague. I am credibly informed that the great havock 
„made in Moſcow was principaily owing to this cir- 
* cumitance ; for it obtained ſome time before it was 
* diſcovered by gentlemen unacquainted with the dit- 
* eaſe, and before they would acknowledge 1ts exiſtence, 
although ſome veteran army practitioners recogniſed 
*\ts appearance under one of its forms, and endea- 
voured to alarm their brethren, but in yain, for a 
ic time.“ * 

From this it is natural to conclude, that, when the 
Ufeaſe was once fairly diſcovered and attacked by the 
powers of medicine, it could not make much refiftance ; 
yet Dr. Mertens, ſpeaking of this very plague, ſays, that 
Wing to the rapidity of the diſtemper, and many in- 
ducements 
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ducements to conceal it, Atte can be ſaid of remedies in 
the plague. He divides the diſtemper into two kid; 
the nervous and putrid ; the former“ comprehending 
* merely that degree of confuſion and diſturbance given 
&« to the nervous ſyſtem on the firſt introduction of the 
© miaſma, and the latter commencing at the time the 
& miaſma begins to operate upon the blood and other 
ce fluis by aſſit nilating them is their own putrid m 
&« ture.” TI the nervous ſtate the miaſma has ſome- 
t mes been carried off by {weat, gentle diaphor tics, 

camphorated emulſions, juleps of camphor and muſt, 
Gentle emits, particularly ipecacuanha, were found 
ufetul ; but Jaemes's powder (which was imported from 
England in great quantity) did not anſwer any good 
purpoſe. In the putrid ſtate, the bark and mineral 
acids were uſcful; purgatrves were hurtful, blood-lct- 
ting inadviſable, and ſcarifying the carbuncles, recom— 
mended by almoit every writer, attended with no good 
eſtect. 

Few of the modern travellers who have viſited the 
countrics in which the piague is frequent, being veried | 
in incchteine, have far} much about the cure of it. M 
riti only ſ:ay: 55 that, in the iſland of Cyprus, infected pa- 
LENS were allowed no other diet than pure water, para, 
Tice, tea, &c. Some thought to ward off the diſcaſe by 
drinking (irong | 1qUuOTs, but theſe almoſt always fell richig 
io it. Whatever their methods were, indeed, they mule 
certainly have been very ineffectual, fince the ſame author 
informs us that, in the plague of 1759, in many pats | 
of that iſland there were not a ſufficiency of inhabitants 
left to cultivate the ground. f 

Diermerbrocck, whoſe name juſtly ranks high among 
thoſe who have written on the plague, truſts moilly to 

ſudoriſie mecdlicines. Bleeding, according to him, oy 
abiotutely to be avoided, as well as purging and vomit- 
ing. He directed firſt that the chambers of the ſick 
thould be kept « clean, and the air purified three or four | 
times a day by fumigations, and that the ſick fold I 
take (in the | be ning, the firſt, ſecond, or third day) | 
a feoeating drangt, and being well covered with blankets } 

plentiiu! | 
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entiful ſweats were promoted for two or three hours or 
more (always having a regard to the patient's ſtrength.) 
the patient did not ſweat cafily, bags filled with hot, 
dry find were applied to the feet, armpits and groin. 
It the fick were not eaſed by the firſt fweat, it was 
repeated in a few hours z but if, after the fecond 


- 


ſyzat, the fever and other ſymptoms ſtill increaſed, it 
was the worſt ſign. After ten or twelve hours, and 
on the following days, they were repeated four or five 
times as Occaſtun required. Beſides this he directed apo- 
tems, antidotes, &c. which, as it i; moſt probable they 
had no effect in removing the diſcaſe, it is needleſs to 
trouble the reader with.“ Tlaat 


: . TX = #3, | | f 

* As it might by ſome be deemed an affront offered to the wiſdom of an- 
tiquity, thould we pals over ia filence the opinigus of the more ancient phy— 
heians, I thall in this note give a thort account of ſome of their molt remarka- 
die nodes of practice, as they are recorded in Burnet's Thyſaurus. 

. Foreſtus, in many refpeRs a reſpectable author, recommends an antidote 
:npoſed of equal parts of rue, figs and almonds, beat into a pulp in a ſtone 
mortar with a wooden peſt le til} united (which is not very calily done) into an 
uniform mals, adding as much fyrup of cittons with vinegar as would render 
it loft, with a little powdered ſalt put in laſt. The efficacy of this he tells us 
he experienced in kimſelt as well as all his fainily as a preventive ; himtelk 
nbi g in the morning the bignets of a ſmall nutmeg of this, made up into à 
contection with the ancient theriac, mithtidate, Armenian bole, terratig l- 
lita, &c. 1 

In his regular pra dice (for the above mutt be aacounted quackery) he adeiſes 
dle:ding within the firſt twelve, or at moſt twenty-four, hours; ſuch as were 

led atterwards he ſay» died. It pertormed in even or eight hours after the 
eommencement of the Gdiferte the cure went on the better Where bleeding 
was inadviſable he ute cupping with fcarifications, finithiog the cure with 
Iweating and cordials. He remarks that where black iumouurs or elchars, len- 
til thaped, appeared, the diſeaſe always proved mortal, without 2 tingle ex- 
ception. Theſe were {mall, like a grain of black pepper, and theretore called 
by the vulgar prpprrcvorn 3 undoubtedly the 14-24 of Dr. Hodges. 

2 Hildaaus, alio a reſpeRable writer, has an high opinion of iſfues as a 
preventive. He ſays he never Knew but ene or two (ind thule of a very bad 
habit of body) who had iſſues in their legs and arms that periihed in the 
plague, ard ſays that he has known its efficacy as a preventive not only in 
lumlelt but many others. He fays he Kept rwo ulues in his own body, one 
in the left arm, the other in the right leg. {See above p. 339) To the ſame 
purpoſe Mercuriatis relates that he never kuew but one, aud he was a priefts 
„ho died of the plague having ai iſſue He lays allo that he had inquired 
ot many other phy tici ins, who all gave a mila teſtim my. According to 
hin, in the plague at Lauſanne, all who were attacked by vomiting; or looſe- 
nelo, and almoſt all who were bled, fell victims 16 the difeaſe. 

As preventives he advile amnuie!s made ug ot arſenic. powder of fads, and 
other things, nete are to be hange! round the ne E in times of plague, and 
are und,udiedy of great viitue (maximam ad preſervationim vim habcre, nun 
jt quod dibites ') This remedy ne lays he had from his pieceptor C 
Sboldanus, a very celebrated lurgeon, 

Brine of pork is another. preventive, which he never tried himſelf, b ut aſks 
Sennertus about it. It was recommended to Hildanus by a lawyer of his 
 4Lalutancy, The brine is firſt to be boiled in a kettle, and well {Kummeds 
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That a free perſpiration is the natural cure of the 
plague, ſeems to be allowed by almoſt all writers of credit, 
Dr. Ruſſel ſays, Of all excretions, zhat by the fin 
« would ſeem to be the moſt materially important in 
<* the plague. Where the ſkin remains perpetually dry, 
* or where ſhort and precipitate ſweats are attended 
«< with no favourable alteration, danger is always to be 
« apprehended. On the other hand, ſweats, at certain 


periods 


ill it becomes clear, poured into earthen veſſels, and kept ſhut up from the ai 
for a twelvemonth; after which it was fit for uſe. A draught of this was 
given to people infected with plague, and operated by ſweat, ſtool or vomit, 
or perhaps both by vomit and ſtool. The patient was to abſtain from drink 
for ſome hours after. The brine of anchovies is recommended by Sam, For- 
miu, a> uſeful in the plague at Montpelier in 1630. 

3- the iame author (Formius) tells us of a man and his wife and wife's 
fiſter, in Montpelier, who. being taken with the plague, ſwallowed a ſolution 
of their own excrements in urine, rained through a linen cloth, and thus got 
cle.r of the Qiltemper It produced exceflive vomiting and purging. Dr. 
Rullei mentions one of his patients, who, he ſuſpected, had got a doſe of be. 
zo0ar in urine. 

4. ] hannes Helmontius ſays, that to his certain knowledge (me confcio) 
Hibernus Butlerus cured ſome thouſands of the plagues, at London; thoug? | 
unhappily our author gt only pait of the ſecret, and which is to the following 
purpoſe. He ordered me to ſuſpend by the legs before the fire, a large 21 
taken inthe afternoon in the month of June ; putting below him a cake o! 
«« yellow wax. At length, after three days ſufpention, the toad vom 
« earth, and fome wa/king inſe&s (inſectas ambulantes) viz. Fes with shining 
«« Wings of a green; colour, as it gilt : the toad died immediately after the 
„% evacuation, nor «14 it take place, no: withſtanding his ſuſpenſion til] the | 
« thir day. He (Butlerus) then told me that 1 had medicine enough ior cur- | 
« Ig forty thouſand people intected with the plague, and promiſed to ow mc 
«the my ſtery oi the matter (rei cardinem) but being ſuddenly fent into ba- 
« niihment he departed.” Phe beſt part of the ſecret being thus loſt, it!“ 
needlels to trouble the reader with any further account of experiments made 
with other toad» roaſted alive, powdered and made up into troches, &c. Pie- | 
fuming that thete could not equal the value of the original receipt. | proceed 
therefore, | 

5 Jo the antidote of the celebrated Avenzoar, who drove away the p!4z%* 
by ihe fmc1l of the zrine of an he goat and Mercurialis ſays that in the houte 
of a moſt reverend canon in Hungary, he ſaw a large he goat kept tor tus 
purpote. 

6. From ſuch horribly diſguſting remedies we certainly turn with pflegt: 
to the elegant tablers prepared for the Emperor Maximilian II. Thele wer? 
compoled of Armenian bole, prepared pearl, prepared coral, prepared emeralds, 
prepared jacinct, gold-leaves (ingredieats in a medical view equally cficacious 
with chalk or oyſter ſhells) along with a little ambergreaſe and 1oine other in, 
gredients ot little value, as medicines, and made into tablets with confe:ve 0 
roſes ——lt is needlets to ſpend time in commenting on fuch ridiculous 
remedies ; ſuffice it to ſay, that the intention of all rational practice bott 
ancient and modern has been to effect a cure by ſweating. From the inſtance 
related by Sydenham, as weil as that of Dr. Power above mentioned, it fete, 
that if the exact time in which the diſeafe begins could be known, it might de 
carried otFby protule blood-letting; but as this for the maſt part candat be 
diſcovered, it is certainly better to wait, even though the event thoufd 89! 


prove tavourable, than to run the riſk of killing the patient inſtant!) TEL 
ignorant etfort to ſave him. 
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periods of the diſeaſe, appeared clearly critical in a 
greater or leſs degree. They were followed by a 
« manifeſt alteration for the better, and by their repeti- 
« tion the fever was carried entirely off, or reduced to 
« ſymptomatic exacerbations, ſeemingly dependent on 
«the eruptions.” He adds, that he never obſerved 
blood exude through the pores, nor did he obſerve the 
ſweat to be remarkably offenſive; or in any degree ſo 
remarkable as in ſome eruptive fevers, particularly in the 
ſmall- pox before eruption. Dr. Hodges, however, ſays 
that in the plague of London ſweats were ſometimes ex- 
tremely acrid and fœtid; and that they were met with 
of various colours, ſuch as purple, green, black, or blood- 
coloured. Sometimes it was cold, though the patient 
was tormented with intolerable inward heat and drought ; 
nd would continue even after death; but he was of 
opinion that ſweat is the natural criſis of the diſ- 
temper. 
Beſides thoſe ſymptoms of the plague which have been 
enumerated, there are others, particularly hæmorrhages 
ind convulſions, with which it is ſometimes attended. 
Theſe it has in common with the yellow fever, and 
therefore are conſidered in the ſecond part of the work. 
| now conclude this part with a ſhort retroſpect of the 
wincipal facts which to me ſeem to be the reſult of the 
> Wi vveftigation. 1. That the plague is of an unknown 


. Wl believe it of divine) original. 2. That in the coun- 
res on which it firſt was ſent, it (till remains, and from 
» Wim has always been propagated to others, without a ſin- 


ic ee well atteſted inftance to the contrary. 3. That the 

MW cans by which the diſtemper-uſually has been propagated 
Te war and commerce. 4. That the diſeaſe differs from all 
chers in having a more violent tendency to inflamma- 
'9n, inſomuch that it approaches to actual accenſion; 
ar, that the extraordinary inſtances of ſpontaneous 
Jurning we read of are to be accounted only the 
izheſt degree of this diſeaſe. 5. That the immediate 
r proximate cauſe of the plague is a tendency in the 
good and other fluids to diſcharge upon certain parts 


de latent heat they contain, in ſuch quantity as to de- 
Bbb ſtroy 
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ſtroy theſe parts entirely, and to convert them into x 
kind of coaly ſubſtance. 6. That this tendency de. 
pends on a certain inexplicable action of the external 
atmoſphere, particularly of the elementary fire contained 
in it, and of which it . conſiſts. “ 7. The ap- 
proach of a plague cannot be foretold, either from the 
conſtitution of the atmoſphere, earthquakes, ſtorms, or 
any other natural phenomena. 8. The plague 1s an | 
eruptive difeaſe, and it is known to be fo by the era; 
death of all in whom eruptions do not appear ; a tenden- 
cy to eruption being always obſerved where life remained 
long enough. 9. The contagion of the plague diffuſes 
itſelf from a ſmall ſpace all around, leffening in violence 
the farther it is diffuſed. In its moſt concentrated ſtate it 
hath proved invincible by medicine; in its mild ſtate it 
requires none ;+ ſo that in the plague the medical powers | 
are found of leſs avail than in any other acute diſtemper. | 
10. The natural cure of the plague is by perſpiration or 

fweat, and this perhaps is the only evacuation which 
ought to be kept in view, as having a ſalutary tendency, | 
by thoſe who attend the ſick. 


* Theſe two laſt coneluſions (though 1 believe them myſelf) are propoſes 
only as probable conjectures, which as yet I ſee nothing to contradict. 


+ See p. 232. 


t The operation of oil ſo much recommended by Mr. Baldwin is ſaid to b? 
by producing ſweat. (See above p. 341.) 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PART SECOND. 
Of the Yellow Fever. 


WE now come to treat of a diſeaſe, leſs fatal indeed 


than the Aſiatic plague, but yet ſo deadly in its nature 
in the Weſtern World, that it has of late been con- 
founded with the former, and attempts made to prove 
that they are both to be conſidered only as degrees 
of the ſame diſeaſe, and that both have been re- 
corded by hiſtorians indiſcriminately under the com- 
mon appellation of plague or peſtilence. To inveſti- 
gate this matter candidly, and to ſhow that there 1s 
a real and effential difference between the two, as 
far as we can credit teſtimonies drawn from the moſt 
reſpectable writers, ſhall be the work of the follow- 


ing part of this treatiſe. 


SECTION I. 
Hiſtory of the Yellow Fever. 


HE diſtemper now under conſideration has been 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by two different names ; 


one of which is the Ye/low Fever, the other the Black 
Vomit. Both of theſe are taken from ſymptoms fo re- 


markable 
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markable (though not occurring in every caſe) that, 
had the diſeaſe exiſted in ancient times, we can ſcarce 
think but ſome of the hiſtorians of antiquity would have 
taken notice that in ſuch a plague thoſe wha died gene- 
rally became yellow, or that they had a continual vo. 
miting of black matter, which could not be ſtopped, 
Black or bilious vomitings are indeed mentioned, though 
not as the principal ſymptom, but the yellow colour | Þ 
not once taken notice of. Dr. Hodges indeed men- 
tions a ſingle inſtance of a patient who became all over 
of a green colour; but as a change of colour is not taken 
notice of in the plague as a general ſymptom, either by | 
him or by any other writer, we muſt conclude that this 
diſtemper (the yellow fever) has been obferved only in 
modern times. 
When Columbus firſt viſited the Weſt India iſlands, 
| we hear nothing of his having found ſuch a diſeaſe ex- 
iſting there; nor does it appear that it was known 
among the many Spaniſh adventurers who ſucceeded 
him, and who ſubdued ſuch immenſe tracts on the | 
Southern Continent. Soon after the ſettlement of ſome 
of the Weſt India iſlands, however, by other European } 
nations, this diſeaſe began to make its appearance, 
though at what time is ſtill uncertain. Dr. Hillay 
lays, that, “as we have no accounts of this diſeaſe in the | 
ancients, nor even 1n the Arabian writers, who lived and 
practiſed in the hot climate, we muſt give it ſome name; 
and he calls it the putrid bilious fever. © From the beſt 
« and moſt authentic account (adds he) that I can ob- 
„Stain, as alſo from the nature and ſymptoms of the 
* diſeaſe, it appears to be a diſeaſe that is indigenous * 
* to the Welt India iſlands and the continent of Ame- 
rica which is fituated between the tropics, and molt 
probably to all other countries within the torrid zone. 
But I cannot conceive what were the motives which 
induced Dr. Warren to think that this fever was firſt 
brought from Paleſtine to Marlcilles, and from thence 
* to Martinique, and to to Barbadoes, about thirty- -{even 
years ſince (1721 or 1722.) A better inquiry would 


« have 
Naturally belonging to the climate. 
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have informed him, that this fever had frequently ap- 
& peared, in this and the other Weſt India iſlands, many 
« years before: for ſeveral judicious practitioners, who 
„were then, and are now, living here, whoſe buſineſs 
© was, Viſiting the fick the greateſt part of their life 
time, ſome of them almoft eighty years of age, remem- 
* ber to have ſeen this fever frequently in this iſland, 
not only many years before that time, but many years 
before that learned gentleman came to it.” | 

To the ſame purpoſe Dr. Moſely ſays, Warren, 
though he lived at Barbadoes in 1739, ſuppoſes it never 
v appeared in that iſland till about the year 1721, and 
* that it was then brought from Martinique in the Lynn 
man of war. He ſays the ſecond appearance of it 
there was in 1733, and that it then came alſo from 
Martinique. He undertakes to ſhow, that it is a 
* diſeaſe of Aſiatic extract; and ſays, that a Provencale 
fleet arrived at Port St. Pierre in Martinique, from 
„Marſeilles, on board which were ſeveral bales of Le- 
"yant goods which were taken in at Marſeilles from a 
* {hip juſt arrived from St. Jean D' Acre (probably the 
"Ptolemais of the ancients.) Upon opening theſe bales 
of goods at Port St. Pierre, this diſtemper immediately 
" ſhewed itſelf ; many of the people were inſtantly ſeiz- 
"ed, ſome died almoſt ſuddenly, others in a few days, 
"and ſome lingered longer; and the contagion, till 
* ſpreading, made great havock at the beginning. He 
gays he had this account from Mr. Nelſon, an Engliſh 
* {urgeon, who was ſeized with the diſeaſe at Marti- 
* nique, and died of it a few days after his arrival at Bar- 
" badoes. He ſays, it is very probable that the fame 
fever, or one of very near reſemblance and affinity, 
may firſt have been carried among the American Spa- 
niards (among whom it is now endemic) in ſomewhat 
"alike manner ; and that poſſibly ſome peculiar quali- 
ties in the air and climate might have foſtered and 
maintained it there ever ſince.” 

Dr. Moſely at once concludes the whole of this ac- 
tount to be fabulous, but whether fabricated by Dr. 
Warren or the ſurgeon, he does not fay. He then ap- 


peals 
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peals to Dr. Towne, who wrote before Warren, ig 
1776, but takes no notice of this chimerical origin of the 
yellow fever, but conſiders it as an endemical diſeaſe in 
the'Weſt Indies. Hillary's opinion already given is al{ 
quoted. 

The next evidence is that of Mr. Hughes, who, though | 
not a medical man, has written on the firſt appearance 
of the yellow fever in Barbadoes in the following terms 
Dr. Gamble remembers that it was very © fatal here in 
the year 1691, and that it was then called the new dj 
* zemper, and afterwards Kendal's fever, the peſtilential fe- 
& ver, and the Silious fever. The fame ſymptoms did | 
“e not always appear in all patients, nor altke in every | 
*« year when it viſited us. It is moſt commonly rife and 
* fatal in May, June, July and Augult, and then moſtly 
* among ſtrangers ; though a great many of the inhabi. 
** tants, in the year 1696, died of it; and a great many 
at different periods ſince.” 

As to the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe in the Weſt 
India iſlands we have no accounts which have been 
deemed ſufficiently authentic, though indeed it mult be 
confeſſed that the doubts ſeem to be derived as much 
from an attachment to theory as to the inveſtigation of 
truth. © The endemial cauſus, or yellsw fever, (lays Dr. 
« Moſely) which is the terror of Europeans newly atti— 
ved in the Welt Indies, is called by the French Ia maladie 
* de Siam, Monſieur Pouppe Deſportes, who practiſed 
c phyſic at S/. Dominique ftom 1732 to 1748, and who 
* had more experience, and has written from better in- 
* formation on the diſeaſes of that colony, than any ot 
his countrymen, ſays that this fever was ſo called from 
Hits being firſt taken notice of in the iſtand of Mar- 
** tirique at a time when ſome veſſels were there from 
* Siam. This account, though probably true enough 
as to the time of its being firſt obſerved in the French 
* colonies, is extremely incorrect in other reſpects : for 
M. Deſportes has not only admitted a ſuppoſition that 
the diſeaſe originated among theſe Eaſt Indian ma- 
** riners, but calls it peſtilential, and ſays that the Euio- 
** peans are almoſt the only victims to it. 5 
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«© The generality of the French writers ſay that it was 
brought directly from Siam, in a merchant ſhip, and 
communicated to the people of Martinique, whence 
« the contagion was carried to St. Dominique, but that 
« ſailors were the only people attacked by it, whence it 
« was Called /a fieure matelotte.” 

This account ſeems to carry no improbability in it; 
geyertheleſs Dr. Moſely rejects it upon grounds that are 
rery far from being indiſputable. The French writ- 
*ers (ſays he) have not been at the trouble to conſider 
that a diſeaſe brought from Siam in the Eaſt Indies, in 
« z fimilar latitude to the Weſt India flands, would be 
* moſt likely to affect the natives, living in a climate 
„ ſimilar to that in which the diſeaſe originated, rather 
" than the Europeans of ſo different a temperament of 
„body.“ But this argument would prove too much; 
for if the diſeaſe would be moſt likely to affe& the natives 
na climate fmilar to that in which the diſeaſe origi- 
nated, ſurely it would be ſtill more likely to attack the 
natives in that very climate in which the diſeaſe did ori- 
zinate, and that Europeans would be free. But the very 
reverſe is the caſe. The diſeaſe, according to Dr. Moſe- 
ley himſelf, originates in the Weſt Indies ; and yet Eu- 
ropeans, eſpecially thoſe newly arrived, are particularly 
objects of its vengeance. 

* But (adds our author) the fact is, that this diſ- 
*eale never attacks either white or black natives of hot 
*clmates; neither was it brought from Siam; and 
* though 1t 1s poſſible, from the heat of the climate, that 
it may frequently appear there, or in any other tro- 
* pical country (though BARRERE fays it is unknown 
* at Cayenne) no hiſtory of that country that I have yet 
* met with mentions ſuch a diſeaſe; notwithſtanding 


" trary,” 
Here it is evident we have no argument, but a par- 
cel of affertions, the firſt of which contradicts what he 
had juſt before quoted from Mr. Hughes. For the 
latter informs us that in 1696 a great many of the 
mhabitants died of it as well as ſtrangers, His not 
meeting 


* what many writers have boldly advanced to the con- 
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meeting with it in any hiſtoty of Siam is not a proof of 
its non-exiſtence in the country, neither indeed does he 
himſelf think that it is fo, as he tells us that it may poſſi- 
bly appear there, or in any other tropical country. 

In Sauvages's Noſology we find the plague diſtinguiſhed 
into a number of different ſpecies, among which there is 
one called the plague of Siam; This, he ſays, was in the 
year 1685 brought from Siam to Martinico, in the ſhip 


called the Oriflame. This ſeems to have been the yells:y | 


fever, and the ſymptoms are conſidered in the followin 

ſection. This date agrees exactly with what Mr, 
Hughes ſays in the place above quoted, that it was violent 
in Barbadoes in the year 1691, when it went by the 
names of the new fever, and Kendal's fever. Both theſe 
names imply that the difeaſe had been but lately known, 
and that it was by no means a native of the climate, 
It muſt either have been imported therefore from ſome 
other country, or it muſt have originated in conſequence 


of the ſettlement of ſome Europeans in a climate ſo 


diſſimilar to their own, while ſome of them ſtill continued 


to ramble from one country to another, occaftonally viſit- 


ing all, without taking up their reſidence in any. 


Martinique ſeems to have been the firſt place where | 


this diſtemper made its appearance ; and from thence 
it ſeems quickly to have extended itſelf to St. Domir- 


go and Barbadoes. Its farther progreſs, however, can- 


not be traced, nor can we tell exactly what time it fir: 


entered the continent. Whether the true plague was | 
ever imported into the Weſtern Continent cannot at 
preſent be aſcertained, neither can we tell what diſeaſes | 
the Indians were ſubject to before the arrival of the Eu- 


ropeans. The Spaniards, who firſt arrived, are allowed 


to have been leſs ſubject to the plague than other na- 
tions,* but they were quickly followed by thoſe who had } 
no ſuch exemption. Sebaſtian Cabot diſcovered the 
North American Continent for Henry VII of England, } 
very ſoon after, if not before Columbus diſcovered the 


Southern Continent for the king of Spain. This was 
a very ſuſpicious time; for Henry VII himſelf had in- 


troduced ! 


* See p. 319. 
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{oduced the ſweating ſickneſs into England only thir- 
teen years before ;*, and in thoſe days the plague ſeems 
-ever to have been eradicated ; ſo that it is by no means 
mpoſſible that theſe firſt adventurers might have com- 
municated to the Indians with whom they had any 
communication, the ſeeds of difeaſes totally unknown to 
them before. Certain it is, that the North American 
ladians were ſubject to epidemics before the ſettlement 
any Engliſh colonies among them. Hutchinſon in 
vis Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts takes notice of the Indians 
having been greatly weakened by an epidemic, wich 
was attributed to an unfavourable ſeaſon, in conſequence 
of which they were obliged to feed upon untipe ſquaſhes, 
fruits, &c. We know not the nature of the diſtemper, 
though, from the circumſtance juſt mentioned, we 
may not unreaſonably conjecture it to have been of the 
peſtilential Kind. That epidemics ſtill continue among 
theſe people we alſo know from the teſtimony of Capt. 
Carver, who found one of their towns deſerted, and the 
inhabitants fled into the woods, on account of an epide- 
mic diſorder; but what the nature of it was he does not 
inform us. Mr. 

See p. 17. 

+ In Belknap's Biography we have a more particular account of this chi- 
lence, as it is called, and which, if the relations there given are to be credited, 
certainly determines the diſeaſe in queſtion to have been the yellow tever. 
The account is to the following purpoſe : Lord Arundel, of Wardour, had 
employed a captain Weymouth to ſearch for a NM. W. paſſage to India. In 
this he failed, but falling in with a river, ſuppoſed to be either the Eennebeck 
r Penobſcot, he brought from thence five of the natives, with whom he land- 
ed at Plymouth in July 1605, "Three of the Indians were taken into the 
milly of Sir Ferdinando Qorges ; and from theſe many particulars were ob- 
tained reſpecting their country, Which being eagerly attended to by Gorgess 
te formed a pian of advancing his fortune by a thorough diſcovery of the 
antry. Two veficls were accordingly fitted out; one of which failed, but the 
other brought ſuch information as gave encouragement to attempt the found- 
ug of a colony. Two of the natives who had been brought to England were 
ut back, and 45 perfons were left on the continent to begin the ſettlement ; 
Ut theſe, having undergone great hardſhips, quitted the place in 1608. Gor- 


e, however was not dilcouraged. He ſent out one of his ſervants, by name 
Ghar eg, and force others, whom he hired to ſtay in the country all 

inter. 

„r, Vines and his companions were received by the Indians with great 
„ hofpitality, trough their reſidence among them was rendered hazardous z 
both by a war which raged among them, and by a peſtilence which accom» 
panied or Cuccecded it, 

« This war and peſtilence are frequently ſpoken of by the hiſtorians of 
" New Englard, as remarkable events, in the courſe of Providence, which 


% prepared 
GP - 
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Mr. Webſter, in his eighth letter to Dr. Curric on 
the ſubject of peſtilential diſeaſes, quotes from the 
Doctor's letter to Mr. Wynkoop, of October 5th, 1797, 
the following paſſages: * Thomas Story and Joſey}; 
* Gough relate, that a malignant fever prevailed in 
* Philadelphia in 1699, introduced from the Wes 
* India iſlands . . Dr. Mitchill aſcribes the yellow 
* fever as it appeared in Virginia in 1741 and 47 to 
* ſpecific contagion, and mentions that it had becr 
* twice imported into Virgima by his Majeſty's {hips 0: 
ce war. Dr. Zcamy {Lining} in the Phyſical Eſſays in 
* Edinburgh, informs us, that the yellow fever which 
* has prevailed at different periods at Charleſton, Sout!: 
** Carolina, was always traced to ſome infected person 
recently from the Weſt Indies. In 1741 it was in— 
** troduced by a cheſt of wearing apparel which had vc- 

““ longed 


c prepared the way for the eſtahliſhment of an European colony. Concerniis 
* the war, we know nothing more than this, that it was begun by the Per 
„ ratenes, a nation who relided eaſtward of Penobſcot. Theſe tormidabic 
«© people {urpriſed the baſhaba, or chief fachem, at his head quarters, and de- 
« ſtroyed him with all his family; upon which all the other ſacheins whs 
« were ſubordinate to kim quarrelled among themſelves for the ſovereignty ; 
„and in thefe diſſenſions many of them as well as of their unhappy pecÞ-c 
« periſhed. Of what particular kind the peſtilence was, we have no certail.” 
« jatormation ; but it ſeems to have been a diforder peculiar to the Indians, 
« for Mr. Vines and his companions». who were intimately converſant unn 
„them, and frequently lodged in their wigwams, were not in the leaſt de- 
« gree affected by it, though it ſwept off the Indians at ſuch a prodigious 14'* 
«« that the living were not able to bury the dead, and their bones were tout! 
«« ſeveral years after, lying about the villages where they had reſided. 
*« extent of this peſtilence was between Fenobſcot in the eaſt, and Narragante* 
in the welt. Theſe two tribes eſoaped, whilſt the intermediate people ves 

_« walted aud deltroyed.”” | 
This diſtemper appears to have raged among the Indians in the year 11“. 
The following particulars are further given in Belknap's Biography, vol. :» 
p. 208 : « Hitherto they (the Englith coloniſts) had not ſeen any of the na- 
tives at this place. The mortal peſtilence which raged through the countiy, 
« four years before, had al:noſt depopulated it. One remarkable circumſtance 
„attending this peſtilence was not known till after this ſettlement was made. 
« A French thip had been wrecked on Cape Cod. The men were ſaved, vii" 
their proviſions and goods. The natives kept their eye on them, till they 
„found an opportunity to kill all but three or four, and divide their good-: 
« The captives were ſent from one tribe to another, as faves. One of them 
learned fo much of their language, as to tell them that Cod was angry w 
« them for their cruelty, and would deſtroy them, and give their country “ 
« another people. They anſwered that they were too many for God to «A. 
« He replied, that if they were ever ſo many, God had many ways * "At 
66 them; 


* « The Pawkunnawkutts were a. great people heretofore. They live 6 


ei the eaſt and northeaſt of the NartaganFtts, and their chick ſachem held * 
6b 3111094150 
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„ longed to a perſon who died of it from Barbadoes.“ 
Theſe quotations are made by Mr. Webſter with a 
view to diſpute the contagious nature of the diſeaſe. 
Here they are introduccd only to ſhow it poſſible the 
time that the diſeaſe firſt entered the United States; 
and the introduction of it into Philadelphia in 1699 
(though we are not ſure if even this was its firſt appear- 
ance, ſtill correſponds extremely well with the date of its 
introduction into Martinique mentioned by Sauvages. 
Dr. Lining ſays it had been four times epidemic in 
Charleſton before the time that he wrote; viz. in 17325 
1739, 1745, and 1748. Hence we may conclude, that 
this tever, on the northern part of the continent of 
America, has been nearly coeval with the tfettlement of 
tie Britiſh colomes there, for we cannot ſuppote thac 
we have accounts of the very ürſt time that it made its 

appcarance 


them, of which they were then ignorant. When te peſtilence came among 
„them (a new diſeaſe, probably the yel/ow fever; they remembered the 
« Frenchman's werds; and when the Flymonth ſettlers arrived at Cape Cods 
i the few ſurvivors imagined that the other part of his prediction would toon 
« be accomplithed. Soon after their arrival, the Indian prieſts or powows 
* convened, and performed their jucantations itt a dark ſwanip three days 
*( ſucceflively, with a view to curſe and deſtroy the new comers. Had they 
«known the mortality which raged among them, they would doubtleſs have 
*t rejoiced in the ſucceſs of their endeavours, and might very eafily have taken 
advantage of their weakneſs to exterminate them. But none of them were: 
« ſeen till after the ſickneſs had abated though ſome tools, which had becn 
« left in the woods, were miſſing, which they had ſtolen in the night,” 


minion over divers other petty ſagamores ; as the ſagamores upon the iflanck 
« of Nantuckett, and Nope, or Martha's Vineyard, of Nawfett, of Manna- 
„moyk, of Sawkattukett, Nobſqualitt, Nlatakees, and ſeveral others, anck 
« fome of the Nipmucks. Their country, tor the moſt part, falls within 
« the juriſdiction of New Plymouth colony. This people were a potent na- 
tion in toriner times, and could raiſe, as the moſt credible and ancient In- 
« djans affirm, about three thouſand men. they held war with the Narra- 
© ganſitts, and often joined the Maſtachuſetts as friends and confederates 
* againſt the Narraganſitts. This nation, a very great number of them, were 
« {wept away by an epidemical and unwouted ficknels, an. 1812 and 161;y 
about ſeven or eight years before the Englith firſt arrived in thole parts to 
'( ſettle the colony of New Plymouth. Thereby Divine Providence made way 
for the quiet and peaceable ſettlement of the Englith in thoſe nations. 
4 What this diſeaſe was, that to generally and magtally fwept away. not only 
« theſs but other Indians, their neighbours, I cannot well learn. Doubtleſs 
it was ſome peſtilential diſcate. I have difcouried with ſome old Indians, 
«that were then youths, who fay, that the bodies all over were exceeding yele 
%% (deſcribing it by a yellow garment they howed me) both before they 
© died, and afterward. : 

« The Mallachuſetts, being the next great people northward, in kabited 
« principally about that place in Maflachuſefts bay, where the body of the 
« Engliſh now dwell. Theſe were a numerous and great people. Thoip chief 
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appearance any where. Numbers of individuals would 
probably be affected with it, and their caſes paſs unnoti. 


ced, till the general malady attracted the public atter.. 
tion. 


In the Spaniſh dominions it ſeems to have been other. 
wife. Dr. Moſeley quotes Don Ulloa ſaying that © the 
& vom:to prieto, or black vomit, was unknown at Cartha- 
* gena, and all along the coaſt, till the years 1729 and 
„ 1730. In 1729 Don Domingo Juſtiniani, commodore 
80 of ihe guarda coſtas, loſt ſo conſiderable a part of hi: 
ſhips' companies at Santa Martha, that the ſurvivor; 
were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and horror at the 
* havock made among their comrades. In 1730, when 
the galleons under Don Manuel Lopez Pintado came 
to Carthagena, the ſeamen were ſeized with the ſame 
© dreadtul mortality, and ſo ſudden were the attacks ct 

«© the 


© fachem held dominion over many other petty governors ; as thoſe of Wee. 
** chagaſkas, Neponfitt, Punkapaog, Nonantum, Naſhaway, ſome of the 
** Nipmuck people, as far as Pocomtacuke, as the old men of Maſlachuſetts 
*t aftirmed. This people could, in former times, arm for war about thre? 
*© thouſand men, as the old Indians declare. They were in hoſtility very ot- 
ten with the Narraganſitts, but held amity for the moſt part with the Paw- 
*: kunnawcutts, who lived on the ſouth border, and with the Pawtucketts, who 
inhabited on their north and northeaſt limits. In an. 1612 and 1613 thels 
<< people were alſo ſorely ſmitten by the hand of God with the ſame siedle 
© before mentioned: which deſtroyed the moſt of them, and made room tor 
the Engliſh people of Matlachuſetts colony, which people this country, and 
the next called Pawtuckett. There are not of this people left at this dy 
above three hundred men, beſides women and children. 

« Pawtuckett is the fifth and laſt great ſachemſhip of Indians. Their cour+ 
© try lieth north and northeaſt from the Maſſachuſetts, whole dominion reach- 
 ** eth fo far as the Engliſh juriſdiction,, or colony of the Maſlachuſetts, doth 

„now extend, and had under them ſeveral other ſmaller ſagamores; as the 
„% Pennakovks, Agawomes, Naamkeeks, Paſcatawayes, Accomintas, and others. 
They were allo a conſiderable people heretofore, about three thouſand men, 
% and held amity with the people of Matſlachuſetts. But theſe alſo were al- 
«« moſt totally deſtroyed by the great ſickneſs before mentioned; fo that ©: 
<« this day they are not above two kundred and fitty men, betides women and 
children. This country is now inhabited by the Engliſh under the goveri- 

«« ment of Maſlachuſetts.*” (Cookin's Hiſtorical ColleQions of the Indians 
in New England.) | 

The following was communicated to Benjamin aſſet, eſq. of Chilmak, 
by Thomas Cooper, a half blooded Indian, of Gay Head, aged about fn. 
years; and which, he ſays, he obtained of his grandmother, who, to uſe hs 
own exprethon, was a itout girl ven the Engliſh came to the iſland: “ Betore 
« the Engltth came among the Indians, there were two diforders ot which. 
« they generally died, viz. the conſumption and the yellow fever. The latte! 
they could always J in the following manner: Atter it lad raged and tweÞ? 
* off a number, thoſe who were well, met to lay it. The rich, that is, ſuch 
-+ as had a canoe. Lins, axes, &c. brought them; They took their feat W 4 
«« cirtls, and Ul the voor ist around without. The ticheſt then propoſed 70 

« beg“. 


cc 
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the diſeaſe, that perſons, walking about one day, were 
« the next carried to their graves. Unhappily, after all 
« the experiments of the ſurgeons of the galleons, and 
« phyſicians of the country, no good method of treat- 
ing the diſeaſe has been diſcovered ; no ſpecific for 
„ curing it.“ 

This fatal diſeaſe, however common in the ſouthern 
and warm part of the continent of America, ſeems not 
to have exerted its power in the more northern and 
temperate climates till the year 1793. Since that time 


its ravages have been too well known to require an 


enumeration here. To deſcribe the ſymptoms, inquire 
into the cauſes, and the means of prevention and cure, 
is a work of more importance, and to this we mult 
now proceed. 


e begin to lay the ſickneſs; and, having in his hand ſomething in ſhape reſem- 
* bling his canoe, ſkin, or whatever his riches were, he threw it up in the air; 
„and whoever of the poor without could take it, the property it was intended 
to reſemble became for ever transferred to him or her. After the rich had 
«thus given away all their moveable property to the poor, they looked out the 
* handſomeſt and moſt ſprigktly young man in the aſſembly, and put him 
«into an entire new wigwam, built of every thing new for that purpoſe. 
„% They then formed into two files at a ſmall diſtance from each other; one 
« ſtanding in the ſpace at each end put fire to the bottom of the wigwam on 
all parts, and fell to ſinging and dancing. Preſently the youth would leap 
« out of the flames, and fall down to appearance dead. lim they committed 
« to the care of five virgins, prepared for that purpoſe, to reſtore to hte again. 
« The term required tor this would be uncertain, from f1x to forty-eight hours, 
« during which time the dance muſt be kept up. When he was reſtored he 
„would tell, that he had been carried in a large thing high up in the air, where 
« he came to a great company of white people, with whom he had interceded 
* hard to have the diſtemper laid, and generally, after much perſuaſion, would 
« obtain a promiſe, or anſwer of peace, which never failed of laying the 
« diſtemper.”” 

The following is extracted from Prince's Chronological Tliſtory of New 
England, p. 46: „This winter (1617) and the fpring enſuing, a great plague 
© befals the natives in New England, which waſteth them cxceedingly; and 
© fo many thouſands of them die, that the living are not able to bury them,. 
« and their ſkulls and bones remain above ground at the places of their habi- 
« tations for ſeveral years after. 

« Ry Capt. Dermer's letter of Dec. 27, 1619, in Purchas, and of June zo. 
© 1620, in Gov. Bradford, compared with Gov. Bradtord's own account, 1 
« ſeems that the Narraganſitts in the weſt, and Penobſcots in the eait, eſcaped 
*« this plague, or that it raged only in the countries lying between them, aug 
prepared the way for another prople.“ f 
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SECTION. IL 


Symptoms of the Yellow Fever, as deſcribed by various an. 
thors.— Compariſon between them and thoſe of the Plague, 
with an inquiry into the Caſes. History of the Di? evipey * 
as it has appeared in various parts of the United State; 


fince the year 1793.—4 diſcuſſion of the queſtion Whether 
the Yellow Fever is Contagious vr not. 


F all thoſe who have attempted to give an account 
of this fatal diſeaſe, none appear to have exceede( 
Dr. Moſeley, either in his accuracy in enumeration, 0: 
perſpicuity in deſcription, of the ſymptoms. Accordiag 
to him the yellow fever is a {pecies of the 22 of Hippo- 
crates, Aretœus and Galen; that is, the febris ardcns 0: 
cauſus, aggravated by climate, incidental only to the grob, 
inflummatory and plethoric at any ſeaſon of the year, to- 
tally different from the remitting bilious fever to which 
all habits of body are ſubject in hot chmates, particular 
ly after rains, and in the fall of the year. The cautus, 
{ſeldom ſeen in the temperate climates of Europe, never 
appears there with the violent ſymptoms which attend 1: 
in hot climates. Whether in the latitudes (ſays he) 10 
* mild as thoſe of Spain, Greece, Italy and the Archi. 
«© pelagan iſlands, the cauſus has ever been attended wit! 
black vomiting, as in the Weſt-Indies, I cannot tel 
* Lommius mentions the vomiting of blood, and void 
ing black liquid {tools and black urine. Critical aus 
** {ymptomatical yellowneſs of the ſkin in the cauſus arc 
* enumerated by Hippocrates among its ſymptoms, ant 
** Lommius mentions the danger of that appearance be— 
*« tore the ſeventh day. The affinity of the ſymptom 
c progreſs and termination of a cauſus in Europe to 
* thole of the yellow ſever in the Weſt-Indies, excepting, 
*© the black vomiting, leaves no room to doube that the 
© difference of climate conſlitutes all the difference that 
js found between them.“ 
For theſe reaſons Dr. Moſcley adopts the name of c 
Serial cauſus; and he takes notice that many difficul- 
ties 
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ties have ariſen to young practitioners, and to ſtrangers 
a the Weſt-Indies, from the various names improperly 
ziven to it from its ultimate and not from its primary 
'ymptoms. Some calls it a Surning bilious fever; War- 
ren, a putrid bilious fever; but, though they have diſ- 
puted about their terms, Dr. Moſeley thinks that nei— 
ther of them have proved whether bile be the cauſe or the 
effect of the diſeaſe. To call it the black vomit or the 
rellow fever, he thinks alſo improper, as a ſtranger would 
not know the diſeaſe until ſome of theſe ſymptoms appcar ; 
both of which are generally fatal, and neither of them 
conſtant. 

The Weſt-India cauſus he fa} is no more putrid than 
the ſmall-pox, or any other acute diſeaſe; which may, 
| 3ſterit has paſſed its inflammatory ſtate, change to pu- 
treſaction, and end in death with an extraordinary diſſo- 
'ution of the fluids. The diſeaſe is in truth an inflam- 
matory one in the higheſt degree poſſible; accompanied 
with ſuch ſymptoms in a greater extent as attend all in- 

lammatory ſevers, and molt ſtrikingly the reverſe of any 
| Giſeafe that is putrid, or of one exacerbation. It obeys 
no ſeaſon of the year, and attacks ſuch people, and un- 
Jer ſuch circumſtances, as are ſeldom the objects of pu. 
iid diſeaſes, viz. all who are of an inflammatory diathe- 
s, and do not peripire freely. 

This diſtemper attacks ſailors in the Weſt-Indies 
note than any other ſet of men, even of new comers. 
ror this the Dr. aſſigns as a reaſon, that they cat, drink, 
un fleep, fo much at lea, uſe no cxercile, and are 
ways of groſs habit of body. To this he adds the heat 
ind dumpneſs of harbours, generally in the neighbour- 
ood of marſhes, and their expoſure to land winds at 
| aght ; the labour they endure on board veſſels in port, 
and the careleflueſs and exceſſes frequently committed by 
theſe people after long voyages. 

When a ſtranger newly arrived feels a ſudden loſs of 
Arength, with a continual defire of changing his poſition 
without finding reſt in any, we may expect a cauſus. If 

e has expoſed himſelf to any of the cauſes juſt mention- 
a, the probable conſequences would be, that on the 
morrow 
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morrow he would feel an heavineſs, laſſitude, oppreſſion 
and loſs of appetite.“ Next day, or perhaps within 
twelve hours from the firſt indiſpoſition, the violence of 
the diſeaſe commences with faintneſs, generally giddi- 
neſs of the head, with a fmall degree of chillneſs and 
horror, but never any rigor. Theſe ſymptoms are ſuc- 
ceeded by a high fever, great heat, and ſtrong beatings 
of the arteries, particularly thoſe of the temples and ca- 
rotids ; fluſhings of the face, gaſping for cool air; tongue 
white tinged with yellow, after the retchings have com- 
menced ; exceſſive thirſt ; redneſs, heavinefs, and ſenſa- 
tions of burning in the eyes; heavineſs and darting pains 
in the head, ſmall of the back, and often down the 
thighs; the pulſe generally full and ſtrong, but fome- 
times quick, low, and vaccillating ; the ſkin hot and dry, 
though fometimes it has a partial and momentary moil- 
ture. There is a ſickneſs of ſtomach ſrom the begin- 
ning; retchings ſucceed immediately after any liquid is 
iwallowed, which bring up bilious matter. There is an 
anxiety with ſtricture, ſoreneſs, and intenſe heat al ut 
the præcordia; great reſtleſfneſs, heavy reſpiration, ſigli- 
ing, urine deep coloured and in ſmall quantity. 

Thus the fever goes on during its firſt ſtage, which 
conſtitutes the inflammatory period, and continues from 
twenty-four to ſixty hours. The ſecond, which our au- 
thor calls the meraproſes, is comparatively mild, and 15 33 
intermediate ſtate between the inflammatory and gangre- 
nous itages. In this there is an abatement of many 0: 
the former ſymptoms, and a kind of deceitſul tranguillity, 
accompanied, however, with a perturbation, if the patios 
ſhould happen to ſleep. There now appears a v<::98 
cringe in the eyes, neck and breaſt ; the heat ſubfides, 
ſometimes accompanied with chillneſs, but never wit! 
that kind of rigor, which, when it happens, terminates 
the diſcaſe by lweat, or by copious bilious evacuations, 
upwards or downwards. The retchings increaſe and be 
come portaceous: the pulſe flags, but is ſometimes hig, 

„% This (ſays the Doctor) is the time to extinguiſh the diſeaſe ; bet Le 


% peans and North Americans generally neglect it, as they are not accuftoines 
« at home to have recourſe to medicine on the firſt moment of indiſpat 
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and ſometimes ſoft ; the ſkin moiſt and clammy ; urine 
of a dark ſaffron colour, and in ſmall quantity; the 
tongue in ſome caſes is dry, hard, and diſcoloured, in 
others furred and moiſt ; the head is confuſed, ſome— 
times with delirium, with a gloſſineſs of the eyes. This 
ſtage of the diſeaſe continues ſometimes only for a few 
hours, at others from twelve to forty-eight, ſeldom 
longer, and too frequently the diſeaſe hurries on rapidly 
from the firſt to the third ſtage, which is the gangrenous 
or fatal ſtate. Now the pulſe ſinks, intermits, and be- 
comes unequal, ſometimes very quick; the vomiting 
becomes frequent with great ſtraining and noile. The 
matter diſcharged 1s now in greater quantity, appearing. 
like the grounds of coffee, or of a ſlate colour, and the 
ſtomach can retain nothing: the breathing is difficult, 
the tongue black, the ſweats cold and clammy, the eyes 
yellow and ſunk ; there is a yellowneſs round the mouth 
and temples, and ſoon after over the whole body. The 
deepening of the yellow colour, with an aggravation of 
the other ſymptoms, 1s a forerunner of death. There 1s 
a deep reſpiration, ſubſultus tendinum, a convulſive 
xind of ſighing; the urine is quite black, and ſometimes 
totally ſuppreſſed. There is a death-like coldneſs of the 
hands, feet and legs, while the heat {till remains about 
tie ſtomach ; the patient is delirious, and ſtruggles to get 
u in bed; he trembles, his ſpeech falters ; blood 00zes 
from the mouth and noſtrils, ſometimes from the corners 
0 the eyes and ears; a black bloody cruor is diſcharged 
both by vomit and {tool : livid ſpots appear on differ— 
ent parts of the body, particularly the precordia ; hic- 
cup, muttering, coma, and death, follow in quick 
ſucceſſion. 

The affecting caſe of capt. Mawhood, who died on the 
ſourth day of the diſcaſe, at Port-Royal in Jamaica, in 
the year 1789, exhibits a dreadiul picture of this diſeaſe 
nts laſt ſtage. © When I entered the room, (ſays Dr. 
* Moſeley) he was vomiting a black, bloody cruor, and 
be was bleeding at the noſe. A bloody ichor was 
* 00zing from the cdrners of his eyes, and from his mouth 
and gums. His face was beſineared with blood, and 
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with the dullneſs of his eyes it preſented a moſt diftre(. 
o ſing contraſt to his natural viſage. His abdomen wa; 
* {welled and inflated molt prodigiouſly. His body wa; 
Hall over of a deep yellow, interſperſed with livid ſpots, 
* His hands and feet were of a livid hue. Every part of 
him was cold, excepting about his heart. He had 3 
deep, ſtrong hiccup, but neither delirium nor coma; 
* and was, at my firſt ſeeing him, as I thought, in his 
perfect ſenſes. He looked at the changed appearance 
* of his ſkin, and expreſſed, though he could not lpeak, 
© by his lad countenance, that he knew life was ſoon to 
yield up her citadel, now abandoning the reſt of his 
* body. Exhauſted with vomiting, he was at laſt ſuf— 
* focated with the blood he was endeavouring to bring 
up, and expired.” 

The ſymptoms juſt now enumerated generally take 
place in thoſe who die from the third to the ſeventh day 
of the diſeaſe. But in this, as in other fevers, the ſymp— 
toms vary conſiderably according to the conſtitution af 
the patient, and habit of the body. In ſome it begins 
neither with chillneſs, faintneſs, nor fluſhings of the face. 
Sometimes the pulſe is much depreſſed and not quick; 
and 10 ſultry weather, and damp fituations, where the 
inflammatory ſtate has been only of a few hours duration, 
.. -. metaptofis has been ſo rapid, that the black vomitiug 
the inortified ſtate have unexpectedly appeared), and 
e ended the patient in 24, 36 or 48 hours. But out 
-uthor i{ays that he never ſaw or heard of an inſtance ot 

what Lind ſays, that the black vomit may attack a man 
When newly arrived, without any previous complaint, 
© of chat mentioned by the ſame author, viz. © an 
unealy itching ſenſation, commonly in the legs; and 
upon pulling down the ſtockings, ſtreams of thin-dit- 
ſolved blood followed, and a ghaſtly yellow colour quick 
ly :Fuſed itſelf al! over the body.“ 

In ſome caſes the dileaſe is much more mild, There 
are inſtances where it has been protracted to the eighth, 
ninth or tenth day; and others where it has never patled 
from the inflammatory ſtage ; but being checked, 
though not extinguiſhed, it has been lengthened out, and 
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at laſt converted into a remittent of great duration, moſt 
4ficult of cure, and tedious of recovery. 

According to our author, the ſtomach ſeems to bear 
the principal burden of the diſeaſe, and accordingly, after 
geath, appears to have been principally affected. Great 
keat is perceived near the præcordia during all the ſtages 
of the diſeaſe, and pain and uneafineſs are complained 
of when thoſe parts are prefſed with the hand. After 
death, livid ſpots appear over the whole body, particu- 
urly about the præcordia. On diſſection, the ſtomach, 
n tome part or other, is generally found mortified, 
:pecially if the black vomiting has continued long, and 
the livid ſpots have appeared before death, Frequently 
the upper part of the duodenum is in a gangrenous ſtate, 
and always bears the marks of inflammation, let the dif- 
eaſe have been of ever ſo thort a duration. 

Though both liver and gall-bladder muſt be very 
much affected in this diſeaſe, yet Dr. Moſeley is of 
opinion that nothing can be depended upon from an 
inſpection of them after death. Some {ſymptoms there 
we in common with inflammations of the liver, but 
zone of thoſe which diſtinguiſh it from other diſeaſes. 
never terminates in ſuppuration of the liver as the 
:epatitis ſometimes does, though it is frequently carried 
off by an enormous ſecretion of bile. “ DiffeCtions 

* (lays the Doctor) have never diſcovered any certain 

and uniform appearance in the liver of thole who have 
died of this diſeaſe. In hot climates a ſound ſtate of the 
* Iyer is never to be expected after death, whether the 

* diſeaſe has been acute or chronical. Of the latter claſs 
* of diſeaſes it is almoſt always either the feat, or the 
origin.“ 

Dr. Lining, in a letter to Dr. Whytt at Edinburgh, 

blilhed | in the Phytical! and Literary Eſſays, defines 
e diſeaſe, to be © that fever, which continues two or 
three days, and terminates without any critical diſ- 
charge by fweat, urine, ſtool, &c. leaving the paticnt 
exceſſively weak, with a {mall pulſe, eafily depreſſible 
by very little motion, or by an erect poſture ; Rand 


lich is ſoon ſucceeded by an ieritious e 
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colour in the white of the eyes and the ſkin ; vomiting, 
* hzmorrhages, &c. and thoſe without being accom. 
panied with any degree of a febrile pulſe and heat.” 

In the four times in which he mentions it to hay; 
been epidemic at Charleſton, our author ſays, that none 
of the years (excepting 1739, the ſummer and autumn 
of which had been remarkably rainy) were either warmer 
or more rainy (and ſome of them leſs ſo) than the ſum. 
mers and autumns were in ſeveral other years in Pen- 
there was not one inſtance of any one being ſeized wit! 
it. The ſubjects were whites of both ſexes, eſpecial! F 
ſtrangers lately arrived ſrom cold climates, Indians, li. 
tees, Mulattoes of all ages, excepting young children, 
and of thoſe only ſuch as had formerly eſcaped the n. 
lection. Negroes were not liable to it, 

Thoſe affected with the fever, for a day or two pre: 
vious to the attack generally complained of head-ac!;, 
pain in the loins and extremitics, but principally in the 
knees and legs, debility and laſſitude; but ſome were 
taken ill ſuddenly without any warning. The ſy mptor 
were, ſhivering ; frequent, full, hard and ſtrong pultc 
though ſometimes ſmall and hard, and in others ſoft ans 
{mall ; but towards the end of be fever it became {ma!- 
ler, harder, and leſs frequent. ometimes there was a 
remarkable throbbing in the hy ochondria and carotic's 
the former cauſing in ſome a tremulous motion of ti: 
whole abdomen. The heat was about 102 of Fahren 
heit, and nearly equal over the whole body; fome had 
irequent returns of chillineſs without any diminution of 
temperature of the body. * In a {ew there happened 0 
great a remiſſion of the heat for ſome hours, when at the 
15 fame time the pulſe was ſoft and lets frequent, and the 

* ſkin moiſt, that one from theſe circumſtances might 
realonably have hoped that the ſever would cn 
* prove a remittent or intermittent. About the en BY 01 
the ſecond day the heat began to abate.” Here $1 
Moſeley takes notice that when the fever abates, fon: 
who have miſtaken the Sens remittent for the gar fi 
peak of remiſſions which do not happen in this fever 
This circumſtance of the endemial cauſus (ſays “. 
believe, has never been mentioncd before. “ 
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Dr. Lining goes on to inform us, that the ſcin was 
rarely dry in this diſeaſe, there being generally a propen- 
ity to ſweat. © On the firſt day the lweating was com- 
* monly profuſe and general, on the ſecond it was more 
© moderate ; but on both thoſe, there happened frequent 
«and ſhort remiſſions of the ſweatings, at which times 
the febrile heat increaſed, and the patient became more 
« uncaly. On the third day the dilpotition to ſweat 
vas {0 much abated that the ſkin was generally dry; on- 
ly the forchead and backsot the hands continued mot.” 
A preat delpondency ind proitration of ſtrength took 
place from the ſirſt attack. On the firſt day they ge— 
terally dozed much, but were afterwards very watchful. 
On the ſecond day the pains in the head, Joins, &c. of 
which they had complained before the attack, and which 
were ſometimes very acute in the forehead, generally 
eat off. Many on the ſult day were a little delirious, 
b. ai afterwards not until the recels of the fever. 

A he blood had no inflammatory cruſt; in warm 
veather it was florid like arterial blood, and continued in 
one loft homogeneous like mals, without any {eparation of 
the ſerum after it was cold. When there was any ſepa-- 
tation, the craſſamentum was of too looſe a texture. 

This diſeaſe was not attended with any remarkable 
thirſt; but, on the third day, as the fever began to lel- 
en, or rather, ſays the Doctor, as the fulneſs of the pulle, 
heat and diſpoſition to ſweat, began to abate, a nauſea, 
romiting, or frequent reachings to vomit, came on elbe 
ciaily after the exhibition of either meclicines or 105 

A very few had a vomiting, either bilious or p! legmatic, 
on the firſt day. The whole februc (ate was attended 
with an obſtinate coſtiveneſs. 

Theſe were the principal ſymptoms with which tte 


i*brue ſtate was attended, at wh ich generally went off 


on the third day, or in feventy-two hours from the hit 
ark without any lalutary crilis, and was ſoon ſuc- 
ce:ded by the ſecond fadinur, as our author calls it; a 
tate, though without a lever, much more terrible than 
tic former. The frmntoms now wore, 
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The pulſe, though hard and ſmall, became lets fre. 
quent; very little more ſo than in health. Soon after 
it became much ſlower, and very loft ; this ſoftneſs re- 
maining while any pulſe could be felt. In many it gra- 
dually ſubſided, till it became ſcarce perceptible ; nei- 
ther could it be ſupported by any of the ordinary means 
uſed for that purpoſe. After this the yellow ſuffuſion, the 
yomiting, delirium, reſtleſsneſs, &c. increaſed to a great 
degree. Sometimes the pulſe would recover its ſtreugth, 
but only for a ſhort time. 

The heat did not exceed the natural, and was Qi!) 
Lither diminiſhed as the pulſe ſunk ; the ſkin became 
cold, and the face, breaſt and extremities acquired ſome— 
thing of a hivid colour, There was no great thirſt, though 
we fick had a great inclination for ſtrong liquors. 

The vomiting or reaching to vomit increaſed, and 
in tome were ſo conſtant, that neither medicines nor ali- 
ment of any kind could be retained. Some vomited 
blood, others only what was Jaſt exhibited, mixed with 
pllegm, while others had what 1s called the b/ ack vom. 
But this, though its general appearance is black, appears 
not to be entirely ſo, but owes its colour to a great num— 
ber of black flakey ſubſtances. Theſe are by our author 
iuppoled to be the bile mixed with the mucus of thc 
ſtomach, or adhering to it. He founds his opinion 
upon obſervations from diſection, where the mucus of 
the ſtomach was always found abraded, and the bile in 
its cyſtis black, and ſometimes very viſcid. This change 
in the ſtate of the bile he has always obſerved in ſuch as 
died of this diſeaſe, and likewiſe that the blood was very 
tiund, and the veſluls of the viſcera much diſtended. In 
one Cale he found the bile of the conſiſtence of turpentine, 
and carbuncles or gangrenous ſpecks on the ſtomach. 

The reaching to vomit continued a longer or ſhorter 
time, according to the ſtate of the pulſe ; an increaſe 0i 
talneſs of the pulfe being attended with an abatement 0! 
the reaching, and the contrary. 

In this ſtate the patients were extremely unquiet, even 
rncir ſleep being frequently attended with dejection of 


wirits 2 and debulity This laſt * muptom was O excet- 
{ive 
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five that if the patient was only raiſed up in bed, or ſome- 
times if the head was only raiſed from the pillow, while 
a little drink was given, the pulſe ſunk immediately, and 
became {ſometimes ſo ſmall, that it could ſcarce be felt: 
they became cold, the ſkin became clammy, the delirt- 
um increaſed, ther lips and ſkin, eſpecially about the 
neck, face and extremities, as well as the nails, acquired 
alivid colour. The reſtleſſneſs and toſſing were to great, 
that it was ſometimes ſcarce poſſible to keep the fick in 
bed, though, even in this ſtate, they made no particular 
complaint, and if aſked how they did, the reply was, 
Very well. 

A yellownels in the eyes became now very obſervable, 
and this was ſoon diffuſed all over the body ; but in 
lome, this colour did not appear until a little betore 
death, when it ſpread ſurpriſingly quick, eſpecially 
about the breaſt and neck. Along with this were a 
number of {mall ſpots of a ſcarlet, purple or livid colour. 
Theſe appeared principally about the neck and breaſt. 

Some were obftinately coſtive, others the contrary, 
with large, liquid and black ſtools, but others were re- 
lieved by moderate ſtools, even though black. In tome 
they reſembled tar, in ſmoothneſs, tenacity, colour and 
conſiſtence. 

In this diſeaſe there was ſuch a putrid diſſolution of 
the blood that hæmorrhages took place from almoſt all 
parts of the body. In women the menſtrua flowed, 
ſometimes in great quantity, even at irregular periods. 
Blood ſlowed] alſo from the eyes, noſe, mouth and ears, 
and from thole parts where bliſters had been laid on. 
& ' Nay, (ſays our author) in the year 1739 or 1745, there 

were One or two inſtances of an hemorrhage from the 
* {kin, without any apparent puncture, or any lols of the 
*{cart-ſkin.” The urive was pale while the patient was 
not yellow, but a deep ſaffron colour when the yellowneſs 
had come on. Sometimes it was turbid, at others 
body, and the quantity of blood was always in propor- 
tion to the {tate of the pulſe ; diminiſhing as the pulte 
became more lull, and increaſing as it became weaker. 
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In the third ſtage, which always terminated in death, 
the pulle was exceedingly ſmall and unequal, though fott , 
the extremities were cold, clammy and livid ; the face and 
lips in ſome fluſhed, in others they were of a livid colour; 
the livid ſpecks increaſed ſo faſt, that in ſome the whole 
breaſt and neck appeared livid ; ; the heart palpitated 
ſtrongly; the heat about the præcordia was greatly in- 
created, reſpiration became difficult, with frequent figh- 
ing; the patient became anxious and extremely reltle(s, 
the ſweat lowed from the face, neck and breaſt, blood 
from the mouth or noſe or ears, and in ſome from all to- 
gether; the deglutition became difficult, hiccup and {ub- 
fultus tendinum came on, the patient picked the bed. 
clotizes, was comatous or conſtantly delirious. In this 
terrible ſtate ſome continued eight, ten or twelve hours 
before they died, even aſter they had been ſo long ſpecch- 
leſs, and without any perceptible pulſation of the arteric; 
and wriſts ; whereas in all other acute diſeaſes, deat! 
follows immediately after the pulſe in the wrilts case 
When the difeale was very acute, violent convuilors 
ſeized the unhappy patient, and quickly brought thi: 

fadium to 1ts fatal end. After death the livid blotche: 
ee {a(t, eſpecially about the face, neck and breal!, 
and the putrefaction began very early, or rather increa{cd 
very quickly. In hot weather, and when the {ym ptom; 
at firlt were very violent, there was little difference to de 
obſerved between the radia: the whole tragedy being 
completed in lets than forty-eight hours. 

On this diſeaſe in general Dr. Lining remarks, ti. 
the infection was increaled by warm, and ed bY 
cold, weather. In hot days the violence of the {yi 
toms were augmented to ſuch a degrce as fometimes þ 
become fatal to thoſe Who, in moderate weather, ſecme! 
to be in no danger; W hile, on the other hand, in cold 
days, ſome who 0 been in great danger were apparent” 
ty laved from the jaws of death. The diteale was allo 
more ſatal to thute who lay in ſmall chambers without 
pros er ventilation, to ſuch as were of an an athletic 
and ful! habit, to flrangers, natives of a cold climate, 
and to ſuch as were moll afraid of it, as well as to the 
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who had previouſly overheated themſelves by exerciſe in 
the ſun, or by exceſſive drinking of ſtrong liquors. It 
proved alſo moſt certainly fatal to valetudinarians, or to 
ſuch as had been previouſly weakened by any diſeaſe. 
Dr. Lind obſerves that © a yellow colour of the ſkin 
« js obſerved not only in common agues, but likewiſe 
in other fevers ; ſometimes denoting, as in contagious 
* fevers, their malignant nature, at other times, as in 
« ſome Weſt Indian fevers, an univerſal diſſolution of 
a the blood and humours ; and frequently this ſymptom 
* accompanies gentle diſcharges of the bile, and a diſ- 
* eaſed liver.” In ſpeaking of the diſeaſes in the Weſt 
Indies, he mentions ſome tevers, which he derives from 
ſagnated air, of ſuch a malignant nature, that the 
people after being there a few days are ſuddenly ſeized 
with violent vomitings, head-achs, deliriums, &c. aud 
in two or three days more the whole body putrefies, 
*and the diſſolved maſs of blood iſſues from every 
* pore. . . . On conſidering the yellow fever particu- 
* larly he is of opinion that the remarkable diffolution 
* of the brood, together with the tendency to putrefac- 
* tion in the whole body, the black vomit, and other 
characteriſtic ſymptoms, are often accidental though 
* fatal appearances in fevers of the Weſt Indies. They 
* proceed, according to him, in ſuch as are newly arrived, 
* ſometimes from a groſs habit of body, exceſſive drink- 
ing of ſpiritous liquors, and from being afterwards 
* overheated in the fun ; but the intenſe heat and un- 
healthfulneſs of the air does much more frequently 
produce all thoſe ſymptoms. This fever was once 
luppoſed to have been firſt carried into the Weſt In- 
dies by a [hip from Siam: an opinion truly chimerical ; 
as ſimilar diteates have made their appearance, not only 
in the Paſt Indies, but is ſome of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, during a feafon when the air was intenſely 
hot and unwholefome. This happened in the months 
of September and October 1764, when exceſſive heat 
and want of rain for ſome months gave riſe to violent 
epidemic bilious diſeaſes, reſembling thoſe of the Weſt: 
' Fries, in the city of Cadiz in Spain, of which an 
Eee * hundred 
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hundred perſons often died in a day. At this time 
* the winds blew moſtly from the ſouth, and after fun- 
„ {et there fell an unuſual and very heavy dew. The 
« diſeaſe began with alternate heats and chills, nauſea, 
* pains of the head, back and loins, and at the pit of the 
« ſtomach. Theſe {ymptoms were often followed, in 
* lels than 24 hours, with violent reachings, and a 
* vomiting of green and yellow bile, the ſmell of which 
* was very offenſive. Some threw up an humour :; 
* black as ink, and died ſoon after, in violent convul— 
*© ftons and in a cold ſweat. The pulſe was ſometime: 
* {unk, ſometimes quick, but often varying. After the 
* firſt day, the ſurface of the body was generally either 
cold, or dry and parched. The head-ach and ſtupo: 
* often ended in a furious delirium, which quickly 
proved fatal. The dead bodies having been examine 
© by order of the court of Madrid, the ſtomach, meſen— 
=  tery and inteſtines were found covered with gangre- 
* nous ſpots. The orifice of the ſtomach appeared to 
* have been greatly affected, the ſpots upon it bein 
* ulcerated. The liver and lungs were doth of a putrid 
colour and texture. 
The ſtomach contained a quantity of an atrabiliou: 
* 11quor, which, when poured on the ground, produccd 
« a ſenſible efferveſcence ; ; but, when mixed with ſpirit of 
* vitro], a violent ebullition enſued, The dead bodies 
« turned ſo quickly putrid, that at the end of ſix hours their 
* ſtench was 1ntolerable, and in ſome of them worms 
were already found lodged in the ſtomach. His Ma- 
** jeſty's ſhip the Tweed being at that time in Cai: 55 
** ſeveral of her men were taken ill when on ſhore, but, 
„ by being carricd on board, all of them recovered. 
Neither did the black vomit or any other deadly 
« {ymptom of that fever make its appearance in any oi 
the ſhips. The dread of this diſtemper forced many 
people of faſhion to retire into the country, where the) 
«© remained in perfect ſafety.“ 
Dr. Lind further remarks, that in the yellow fever it 
is a bad ſign if the {kin is very dry and rough; * and the 
longer it continues in this Nate, the greater is the dan— 
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« per, as ſuch patients ſeldom recover, though the pulſe f 
« may give hopes, and the other ſymptoms alſo be flat- 9 
« tering ; for many have a good pulle in this fever a little 
before death.” He alſo quotes Dr. Bruce, an eminent 
phyſician of Barbadoes, whole account of the diſeaſe is to 
the ſame purpoſe. He ſays it may come on at any 
ſeaſon of the year, but that the ſymptoms are moſt 
ſevere when there is great heat joined with moiſture. 
The blood, even in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 1s of 
a florid red colour, and as it were rarefied ; the craſla- 
mentum ſcarcely cohering ; the ferum of a clay-co- 
loured yellow. It fometimes finiſhies its courſe in 24 
hours. 

The account given by Dr. Hillary correſponds alſo 
very much with that already given. the ſubjects of the 
diſeaſe are the fame with thole already mentioned. He 
has ſcen it at all ſeaſons of the year, but it is worſt in a 
hot ſeaſon, eſpecially if it was preceded by moiſt and 
warm weather. © Blood, taken even at the beginning 
* of the diſeaſe, is often of an exceeding florid red colour, 
much rarefied and thin, and without the leaſt appear- 
* ance of ſizineſs; and the craſſamentum, when it has 
* ſtood till it is cold, will ſcarce cohere, but ſtuctuates; 
* the ſerum is very yellow. . . . On the ſecond or third 
* day the blood is much more diftolved, the ferum 
* more yellow, and the craſſamentum looſe, ſcarcely 

* cohering, but undulates like fizy water when ſhaken, 
„ and ſometimes has dark, blackif} {pots on its ſurface, 
* ſhowing a ſtrong gangreneſcent diatheſis. la the 
latter ſtage of his fever the blood is ſo attenuated 
and diſſolved, that we frequent ly ſce it flowing not 

* only out of the nofe and niouth, but from the eyes, 

* and even through the very pores of the ſkin; allo 

great quantities of black, #tali-baked, half-mortified 
* blood is frequently voided, both by vomiting and 

© ſtool, with great quantities « of yellow and blackiſh pu - 
tric bile, by the lame ways; and the unne, which 
was before of a hig gh Cteritious colour, is now almoſt 
5 „black, and is freque ntly mixed with a quantity of half- 
diſfolved blood. , Soon after deathi the bo A* $3 
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* pears much fuller of livid, large, blackiſh, mortiſicd 
* ſpots, particularly about the præcordia and hypocon- 
2 1 Ares. eſpecially the right ; which parts ſeem to he, 
* even from the firſt ſeizure, the principal feat of this 
*© terrible diſeaſe. And upon opening the bodies cf 
* thoſe who die of it, we generally find the gall-bladder 
* and biliary ducts filled with a putrid blackiſh bile, 
* and the liver and ſtomach, and adjoining parts, full of 
„ blackiſh and mortified ſpots, and ſometimes gan- 
* prenes, in thoſe, as alſo in ſeveral other parts of the 
* body. And the whole corpſe ſoon putrefies after 
* death, and can be kept but a few hours above 
* ground.” 
Dr. Jackſon, in deſcribing the yellow fever of Jamai- 
ca, acknowledges the difficulty of characteriſing the dis 
caſe, even though he is of opinion that it“ poſſeſſes ſome 
characteriſtics of its own, different from thoſe of any 
* other.” Ina note at the end of his work, he ob 
ſerves the impropriety of calling it the yen fever, 
becauſe that yellownels ſometimes does not appear at all; 
and in no one caſe does it ordinarily ſhow itſelf till the 
latter ſtages. © I know alſo (ſays he) that moſt of the 
*« practitioners of Jamaica conſider it only as an aggra— 
* vated ſpecies of the remittent, the common endemic 
* of hot climates. It appeared to me, I muſt confeſs, in 
*a different light. . . . It may not, however, be im: 
proper here to take notice of the opinion of Dr. Moſe- 
© ley, who has endeavoured to perſuade us that it is nv 
© other than the kanſ9s, or ardent fever, of the ancients. 
* But the yellow fever of the Weſt Indies is, by Dr. 
* Moſeley's own confeſſion, in ſome meaſure peculir 
* to ſtrangers newly arrived in tropical climates. The 
* kauſos, we are informed, made its appearance in the 
« jflands of the Archipelago, and on the coaſts of the 
** contiguous continents, indiſcriminately among men 

bs and women, natives and foreigners : in fact it has not, 
* as far as I can perceive, any claim to be conſidered as « 

a; * ſtinct diſeaſe, If I rightly underſtand Hippocrates, 
* or the deſcription of the ſtill more accurate Aretæus, 


* kanſos in reality | is only an accidental condition of the 
80 common 
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« common endimhic of the country, where the force of 
« the ſever is chiefly exerted upon the ſtomach and ali- 
* mentary canal. In this manner it appears frequently 
«In Janne, and in the ſouthern provinces of America. 
* In the hot months of ſummer, it appears occaſionally 
in every climate; and is not neceflarily accompanied 
„with, nor does it depend upon, a general Inflammatory 
« diatheſis of the ſyſtem for its exiſtence.” 
1 e Doctor divides this diſeaſe into three ſpecies: 
. Where © ſigns of putrefaction are evident at a very 
8 0 ſtage, which is generally rapid in its courſe, and 
„which caſually terminates in black vomiting. Yel- 
* Jownels ſeldom or never fails to make its appearance in 
© the preſent inſtance ; and perhaps it is the only one 
« which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can be called the yellow fever. 
©2, A form of fever which has either no remiſhons, or 
« remiflions which are ſcarcely perceptible ; in which 
*figns of nervous affection are more obvious than ſymp- 
* toms of putreſcency ; and in which YOURE and black 
© yomiting are rare occurrences. Another form, 1n 
* which regular paroxyſms and 1 . 5 cannot be tra- 
*ced ; but in which there are marks of violent irritation, 
* and appearances of inflammatory diatheſis in the car- 
* lier ſtage, which give way, aſter a ſhort continuance, 
* to ſigns of debility and putreſcency, to which yellow- 
* neſs frequently ſucceeds, or even ſometimes the to 
* much dreaded vomiting of matter of a dark colour. 
Ihe diſeaſe in theſe three forms appears to be in reality 
* one and the ſame. The difference of the ſymptoms 
* probably ariſes from very trivial or very accidental 
* cauſes. It is in ſome meaſure pecuhar to ſtrangers 
from colder regions ſoon after their arrival in the Welt 
© Indies, and may generally be diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon endemic of the country, not only by a total want of 
* paroxyims and remiſſions, but likewiſe by a certain ex- 
* preſſion of the eye and countenance, with ſomething un- 
8 ulually diſagreeable in the leclings, of which words 
* convey only an imperfect idea.“ 
The ſymptoms enumerated by Dr. Jackſon are in 


general the ſame with thoſe already taken notice of, 
le 
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He mentions likewiſe a degree of confuſion frequently 
joined with grizzze/s, difficult to be deſcribed in words, 
but which a perſon acquainted with the appearances of 
the diſcaſe immediately recogniſes as one of its dif. 
tinguiſhing marks, In the ſecond ſage he ſays, that ng 
{weat or moiſture was now obſervable on any part of the 
body : the ſtate of the ſkin impreſſed the idea as if it 
were not pervious to any degree of perſpiration, and heat 
gradually ſorſook the furlace and extremities : the tongue 
became moiſt, and at the fame time frequently clean about 
the edges: the gums became redder, more ſpongy, and 
ſhowed a greater diſpoſition to bleed: vomiting was 
troubleſome : the matter thrown up was ropy, in large 
uantity, and abounding with villous or mucous flakes 
of a darker colour. The circulation in the extreme 
veſſels became gradually more languid ; the natural heat 
retired from the ſurface of the body, which was now dry 
and impervious ; the pulſe returned nearly to its ordinary 
ſtate, or became ſlow, full and regular; the yellownel; 
increaſed faſt, ſo that the whole body was frequently 
yellow as an orange, or of as deep a colour as the fin of 
an American ſavage : anxiety was inexpreſſible; vomit— 
ing was irreſtrainable, and the vomiting of a matter like 
the grounds of coflce at laſt made its appearance. This 
matter was often as black as foot, where the progreſs 0: 
the diſeaſe had been rapid; while it was not only lets 
intenſely black, but often tinged with green, where the 
difeale had been more ſlow and gradual. The number 
of vilious or mucous flakes, in the matter difcharget by 
vomit, increaſed as the diſeaſe advanced, and with them 
were joined ſtreaks of blood, which ſeemed principally to 
come from the throat and gums. As the diſeaſe advance, 
he vomiting became more frequent, but was ſeldom ac 
companied with auy violent retching. Quantities 0: 
Iqguor were diſcharged, fo enormous that it was often 
difiicuit to imagine whence they came; after which the 
patient enjoyed forme reſpite, till a ſimilar collection was 
made. As ſohn as the matter diſcharged by vomit ac- 
tuired this dark and footy colour, the belly generally 
became loofe, the ftovls being black, ſmooth, and 1 
Unhke 
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valike tar or molaſſes; the tongue became clean, the 
gums putrid ; hæmorrhages, or rather 00217195 of blood, 
were ſometimes obſerved in different parts of the body, 
while livid blotches made their appearance on the belly 
and infides of the thighs. The pulſe, which during the 
utter ftages of the diſtemper could ſcarcely be diſtin- 
puiſhed from that of a perſon in health, became at laſt 
regular, quick, or intermitting ; ſoon after which coma 
or convulſions cloſed the ſcene. Sometimes the yellow- 
nels ſucceeded the black vomiting. In theſe the vo- 
miting began unexpectedly, or without much previous 
affe&ion of the ſtomach ; the colour was commonly in- 
tenſely black; the patient turned yellow almoſt in an 
inſtant, and died in a very ſhort time. When any one 
zccovered from this deplorable fituation, of which there 
were {ome few inſtances, the termination was not b 
any regular criſis. The black vomiting cealed, ſome— 
times apparently in contequence of treatment, ſome— 
times evidently of its own accord: but a vomiting of 
2 r0Py, glutinous matter continued for a great length of 
time, together with an extreme irritability of the ſto- 
mach, and a very peculiar ſtate of the ikin ; which ſome— 
times did not recover its natural ſmoothneſs and unc- 
tuoſity for ſeveral weeks. 

The diſpoſition to faint, ſo common in the yellow 
ever, is ſuppoſed by Dr. Jackſon to ariſe from a kind of 
torpor in the nervous ſyſtem, rather than the uſual cauſes 
of fainting. For this opinion he aſſigns as a reaſon, that 
the patient was often able to ſtand upright for ſome 
„time, and even to walk to a conliderable diſtance ; 
„and, when at laſt overcome, was obſerved to fall down 
ina torpid, rather than a fainting, ſtate.“ 

In diſſections our author obſerved that the omentum 
and all its appendages were in a dry and parched itate, 
and of an uncommon dark grey colour. But, along 
with this dark grey colour, and want of unctuoſity and 
moiſture, uſually met with in the abdomen, the ſtomach 
and inteſtines had a dirty yellow appearance, were highly 
putrefied, and much diſtended with wind. The liver 
and ſpleen were generally enlarged in ze ; the former 
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of a deeper yellow than any cf the other abdominal 
viſcera; while the texture of the ſpleen was often eh 
firm than natural. The bile was uſually black aud 
thick, like tar or molaſſes ; the blood-veſlels of the liver 
bearing marks of uncommon diſtenfion. A quantity of 
black fluid, ſimilar to that ejected by vomit, was found 
in the ſtomach, which ſtuid our author ſays politively 
derived its blackneſs from the bile, the flakes obſerved 
to float in in being parts of the villous coat of the ſto— 
inach abraded. He denics that the black colour of the 
matter vomited is owing to blood, as many authors have 
ſuppoſed. He ſays that the paſſage of the bile miy 

be caſily traced from the gall-duct into the pylorus. 
This being in the Doctor's opinion the only tru- kin: 
of yellow fever, we ſhall not follow him through che 
delcriptior, of the other two ſpecies, but proceed to c 
ſider that remarkable and exceſſively fatal diftem;« 
which appeared in the year 1793, firſt in the Welt lu 
dia iſlands, and then on the American continent. De. 
Chiſholm, who has deſcribed the diſtemper very particu— 
larly, derives it from the coaſt of Africa, and gives the 
following account of its origin on the authority of 2: 
Mr. J. Paiba, “ one of the adventurers in the Boullau. 
* {cheme ; and who, deſpairing of fuccels, left the coal! 
of Africa in a veſſel called the Hankey. This vellc| 
failed from England in April 1792 with flores and 
adventurers fur the intended colony at Boullam. The 
people were all in good health: that part of the cou: 
of Africa on which they touched is remarkable for its 
healthineſs ; only it is deſtitute of water except what 
can be procured by digging temporary wells on the 
beach, and which is brackiſh, and conſequently un 
wholeſome. The ferocity of the negroes who inhabit 
that part of the continent prevented them from being 
accommodated on thore, fo that they found themtcivcs 
obliged to remain on board the Hankey for mu 
* months. As the rainy ſeaſon came on almoſt imms— 
„ diately after their arrival on the African coaſt, they 
attemptcd to fhelter themſelves by raifing the ſices ot 
* the vole] leveral teet, and covering it with a e 
„Ol. 
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« roof.” Thus were upwards of two hundred perſons, 
among whom were many women and children, con- 
fined in ſuch a manner as mult be ſuppoſed capable of 
producing fevers of a bad kind, if they could be produced 
by ſuch cauſes. Accordingly a malignant fever did 
break out; the veſſel was not ventilated, nor were the 
bed-clothes, &c. of the ſick deſtroyed ; from whence 
Dr. Chiſholm concludes that the infection remained 
on board the veſſel. The Doctor then proceeds to give 
the following account of the veſſel after her departure 
from Boullam :*. Capt. Coxe, finding the water at 
* Boullam unwholeſome, proceeded with his fhip to 
„ Biflao, where there is a Portugueſe ſettlement, for a 
* ſupply. The ſhip was navigated by about twelve ſea- 
men, moſt of whom had not experienced ſickneſs, and 
* had probably been procured from Sierra Leone: at 
*any rate they were then taken on board for the firſt 
* time. Of theſe, before the return of the Hankey to 
* Boullam, nine died; and the remainder, with the 
captain, were reduced to a deplorable ſtate. The 
* time for which the Hankey was chartered being ex- 
* pired, Mr. Paiba, with his family, intended to return 
* to England in her; but as no ſeamen could be pro- 
* cured they put to ſea, having on board the captain, ſick, 
and only the mate, Mr. Paiba and two ſeamen to navi- 
gate the ſhip. With much difficulty they arrived at 
St. Jago, where they fortunately found the Charon 
* and Scorpion {hips of war. Capt. Dodd of the for- 
* mer, humanely rendered them . every fervice in his 
power, and on leaving them put two men of each ſhip 
on board the Hankey. With this aid they proceed- 
ed to the Welt Indes; a voyage to England being 
impracticable in their wretched (tate. On the third 
* day after Jeaving St. Jigo, the men they procured 
trom the thips of war were {cized with the fever, which 
* had carried off three fourths of thoſe on board the 
* Hankey at Boullam; and, having no affiftance, two 


of the four died: the remaining two were put on 
* board 


* Chiltolm's Eſſay on the Malignant Peſtilential Fever, p. $6. 
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* board here in the moſt wretched ſtate poſſible. Capt. 
*« Dodd, on his arrival at Barbadoes from the coaſt of Affi. 
ca, vas ordered to convoy the homeward-bound fleet cf 
* merchantmen. In the execution of his orders he came to 
* Grenada on the 27th of May, and, hearing of the 
miſchief which the Hankey had been the cauſe of, 
mentioned that ſeveral of the Charon's and Scorpion's 
people were ſent on board the Hankey at St. Jago, to 
repair her rigging, &c. that from this circumſtance, 
and the communication which his barge's crew had 
* with that ſhip, the peſtilence was brought on board 
both ſhips; and that of the Charon's crew thirty 
* died, and of the Scorpion's, about fifteen. The Han- 
« key arrived at the port of St. George's (in Grenada) on 
* the 19th of February, in the moſt diſtreſſed fituation, 
* and for a few days lay in the bay, but was afterward: 
* brought into the careenage. From this period are we 
* to date the commencement of a diſeaſe before, I be. 
« lieve, unknown in this country, and certainly u 
* equalled in its deſtructive nature.“ 
This account of the introduction of the fever (wlvcl: 
however is by Dr. Chiſholm accounted very qiferent 
from the yellow fever above deſcribed) is fo clear an! 
diſtinct, that, at firſt reading, it commands our belict, 
It hath not, however, met with univerſal approbation; 
and even the fas, for which both parties appeal to Nr. 
Paiba and capt. Dodd, vary from one another in a {ur- 
priſing manner. Dr. Trotter, in his Medicina Nautica, 
2. 328, gives the following account: * Dr. Chi ſhohn 
** tells us, that the ſhips of war on the African ſtation, 
having ſent men to aſſiſt the Hankey, after numbers 
% had periſhed from the fever, received the infection 9) 
means of this communication, and that in the Charon 
thirty died, and fifteen in the Scorpion. Capt. Dodd, 
„who at that time had his broad pendant in the Cha— 
ron, now commands the Atlas of 98 guns in tae st, 
Mr. Smithers, the ſurgeon, is at prefent in the „or- 
e midable, a ſecond rate, alſo in the fleet; from 10m | 
have copied the following narrative of their tranac- 
tions with the Hankey: 
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When the ſquadron under commodore Dodd 
came to St. Jago in 1793, the Hankey lay there in 
great diſtreſs for want of hands; having buried above 
% one hundred perſons, men, women and children, from 
the time ſhe had been at Bulam. The fever was now 
* overcome ; Nr. Smithers ſaw two men that had lately 
* recovered, He left a quantity of bark. The Charon 
*and Scorpion ſent two men each to aſſiſt in navigating 
* her to the Weſt Indies. The Hankey at this port 
was cleaned, waſhed with vinegar, and ſumigated. Ns 
feder appeared in either of the inen of war, in conle- 
« quence of this communication; they arrived at Gre- 
nada in perfect health, but did not go into the ſame 
part of the iſland to which the Hankey went. The 
« Charon, at this harbour received ſome ſeamen from 
the merchant ſhips then taking in cargoes for England ; 
* ſhe had afterwards forr/een cales of yellow fever, of 
* which one died: but it is remarkable that the Scor- 
* pion did not bury a ſingle man during the whole voy- 
age.“ It is probable from theſe facts, that the Han- 
* key did not import the infection that produced the 
Grenada fever; for, after the diſeaſe was worn out, ſhe 
had a paſſage to make to the Weſt Indies of many 
* hundred Jeagues. It is alſo doubtful how the effects 
left in the Hankey could produce the fever, for hc 
* beddixg was thrown away, and what clothing remained 
had been ai red, and probably had ſcarcely been in 
contact with the body after being ſick.“ 

The diſcordance between this and the foregoing ac- 
count is abundantly cvident. Dr. Chiſholm's account 
of the bedding, &c. is allo very different. Our lieu- 
* tenant goveraor, Ninian Home, efq. tome time aſter 
* the diſeaſe became epidemic, informed me, that, in 

* conſequence of the information he had received of 
3 „che clothes, &c. of the victims of the fever at Boul- 

lam being (till on board the Hankey, he ordered Capt. 
Coxe to be brought before him and ſome gentlemen 
of the council. He then ack uo! wiedged, that % the 
* cffefts of thoſe who had died were then on Þoard his 


** ſhip, 


To this is ſubjoined the attetation of Mr, Smititers with reſpe© to the Charon; 
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e ſhip, and ſaid that he zvoru!d not deſtroy them, unless 
© he was indemnified for the loſs he might ſuſtain, 
5 ſhould the heirs of the deceaſed call on him for tlio/e 
effects. Every argument was uſed to induce i11m t9 
© deſtroy the articles, but the only one which influences 
© man of this deſcription, indemnification ; and he ot 
e courſe carried the ſeminium of the diſeaſe to England.” 
It was this conſideration which induced the governor to 
write to the ſecretary of ſtate, and in conlequence of his 
repreſentation the veſſel was obliged to. perform quaran- 
tine in Ungland, a circumſtance which Dr. Trotter 
mentions without approbation. 

Thus far the matter of ad feems to be very much 
obſcured ; and the more we inveſtigate, the more we are 
involved in darkneſs. In the Medical Repoſitory, vol. i, 
p. 484, we find the following ſevere cenſure paſled upon 
Dr. Chiſholm by the late Dr. Smith of New York: | 
lt belongs to another part of this paper to aſſign the 1 
* probable motives of Dr. Chiſholm for maintaining 
that the ſever was imported into Grenada: certain 1t 
is that he avowed a different opinion to Mr. Paiba, to 
whom he freely declared, that he could by no means 
trace the diſeaſe to the Hankey ; and that he believe! 
it to be of local origin, owing to the unhealthy conci- 
tion of the carecnage, and the particular prevatiing 
c winds: and, to confirm this notion, he informed 
«© Mr. Paiba that a ſimilar diſcaſe, from the fame caule, 
* though 1n a leſs degree, had exiſted in St. George's 
* ſome years before.” 

This was plainly giving Dr. Chiſholm /e lie; which, 
whatever might have been the conſequence between the 
two parties, abſolutely ſuperſedes, to any impartial anc 
unconcerned perſon, the evidence of bh, at leaſt as lat 
as regards the origin of this diſeaſe. It 1s not, however, 
to be ſuppoſed that Dr. Chiſholm would paſs ſuch a cen- 
ſure unnotice:l. He did accordingly reply in a letter to 
Dr. Smith, who had ſent him a copy of the Repoſitory, 
with a letter inviting lum to deſend what he had faio. 
Dr. Smith died before this letter reached him, but the 
principal part has appeared in the Medica) Reponny, 

vol. 
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gol. ii, p. 285. In this Dr. Chiſholm retracts what he 
had ſaid concerning the mortality on board the Charon 
and Scorpion ſhips of war. I have lately received 
* (ſays he) from a gentleman of the navy here, a log- 
bock of the Charon, kept by one of her officers during 
* the voyage in queſtion. In this I find, that no ſick- 
* neſs took place in either of theſe ſhips in conſequence 
„of this interview. A log-book is unqueſtionable 
evidence, and I therefore admit it.” As to the more 
ſerious part of the charge, viz. that Dr. Chiſholm had 
wifully miſrepreſented matters, the Doctor replies, that 
the narrative publiſhed by him was in general ſuch as he 
had from Mr. Paiba ; not indeed in manuſcript, as Dr. 
Smith ſtated his to have been, but in converſation ; and 
that this converſation took place exprefily with a view 
to elucidate the cauſe of the fever, Which he (Dr Chiſ- 
10m) could not account for by auf reaſoning from 
cal cauſes, but heard it very generally aſcri! bed to in- 
ſection from the Hankey. Mr. Paiba was introduced 
to Dr Chiſholm at the requelt of the latter by the Hon, 
damuel Mitchill wow (the letter is dated Sept. 6th 1768 
probably 1798) the ſenior member of the council of 
orenada, „Mr. Mitchill (ſays the Doctor) brought 
Mr. Paiba to my houſe, and was preſent during the 
greateſt part of the time the converſation continued, 
found Mr. Paiba very willing to give me every infor- 
* mation in his power relative to the {late of the Bu- 
lama or Boulam colony, and of the ſhip Hankey ; 
but I found him ſtrongly diſinclined to fall in with the 
* univerſally received opinion, that that ſhip introduced 
* the diſeaſe. The particulars I have given, are thoſe 
Mr. Paiba related to me in this. converſation ; and, in 
* order to be correct, 1 immediately, after Mr. Paiba 
left me, committed them to paper. Mr. Paiba pro- 
* miſed to favour me with a written account; and in 
order to direct that gent! leman's attention to the points 
I conſidered as of molt importance, I drew up a ſet of 
queries, and Mr. Mitchil! charged himſelf with the 
delivery of it. A copy of theſe J have now in my 
* poſſeſſion, and a ſlight attention will exhibit my view 
cc in 
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* in framing them, and ſhow the doubts reſpecting the 
* nature of the epidemic which ſuggeſted them. Al. 
though I repeatedly, through Mr. Mitchill and Mr. 
Palmer, the gentlemen with whom Mr. Paiba refided 
* 1n the country, renewed my requelt to have this pro. 
miſe fulfilled, Mr. Paiba left the Iſland without gra- 
* tifying it. If no other ſtrong proof exiſted of ſome- 
* thing peculiar in the fever which at that time prevail. 
* ed, the circumſtance of my formally applying to Mr, 
* Paiba for information relative to the ſtate of the 
* Hankey, and of taking the trouble to obtain an inter- 
* view with him, preſents an evidence as concluſive az 
* can well be required by reaſonable men. But the be- 
* hief of the infection of the Hankey was z uiverſal, not 
* was it by any means confined to thoſe whoſe intere{: 
* might have been affected by the proſperity of an in- | 
* fant colony on the coaſt of Africa.” 

Another charge againſt Dr. Chiſholm is, that he falf- } 
fies the date of the Hankey's arrival at Grenada ; and | 
which in Dr Smith's paper 1s brought forward in the * 
rowing words: * In p. 91 the Doctor remarks, that, 

* the ſhort ſpace of time from the beginning of Math 
to the end of May, 200 of about 500 lailors, who 
** manned the ſhips in the regular trade, died of this 
fever.” By this it appears that the fever in queſtion 
broke out as early as the beginning of March. The 
difingenuouſneſs of this author is particularly evident 
from this quotation, if the period of the commence- 
ment of the diſeaſe be correctly aſſigned : and that it 
is ſo is probable from the difficulty 'of concealing the 
fact; as there muſt have been thoufands of witneſſes 
to the progreſs of the fever. When thereſore it was 
thought proper to ax the odium of introducing the 
* diſeaſe upon the Hankey (a project of which Dr. 
* Chiſholm ſcems originally to have had no idea) it be- 
came neceſſary for him to fix an carlier date to her 
artival. Now, that the Hankey did not arrive till 
* towards the latter end of March, is verified by the 
concurring teltunony of Mr. and Mrs. Paiba, and 0! 
Mr. Bell, c{ this city | New York} who happened 8 
70 
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be in Grenada about that time, and was perſonal- 
« Iy acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Paiba in that 
« z{land.” 

In anſwer to this Dr. Chiſholm repeats his declara- 
tion that the Hankey arrived at Grenada on the :8th 
of February, and not on the 19th of March, as Dr. 
Smith ({uppoled on the authority of Mr. Paiba) had 
ſtated. In proof of this he produces an inconteſtible 
evidence, viz. an extract from the St. George's Gazette 
in Grenada, of date 19th of February, which begins 
thus: By the ſhip Hankey of London, arrived here 
vfterday from the iſland of Boulam on the coaſt of Afri- 
ca, we are informed,“ &c. The remainder of the ex- 
tract contains an account of the exceſſive mortality on 
board the ſhips ; which, as it may perhaps be exagge- 
ated, it is needleſs to tranſcribe. 

The next thing of conſequence is the deſtruction of 
the bed-clothes and effects of the deceaſed ; of which 
Dr. Smith ſays, © Before the Hankey put to ſea, all 
* the bedding of the fick was thrown overboard or de- 
«* ſtroyed ; the ſhip was waſhed from ſtem to ſtern, both 
* above and below, with ſalt water; and the purifica- 
tion was completed by fumigating her with tar, pitch 
„and gun-powder. In this clean condition they bade 


* farewel to Bulama on the 22d of November, 1702; 


* but, in attempting to paſs through the channel near 
* to the entrance into the open ſea, in a dark and foggy 
night, they got aground on a fand-bank, upon the 

„north file of the iflind of Formoſa or Warang, be- 

* longing to the Bjugas, who are repreſented as canni— 

* bals. The extreme terror excited by this accident 

* was not calculated to improve the health of the peo- 

ple on board the Hankey ; ſo that, when it became 

* neceſſary to take mealures for their ſecurity and de- 

* liverance, only four men were found in a condition to 

„do duty, and all of theſe had intermittents. With 

them, however, and his lady, Mr. Paiba ſet off, in an 

open boat, for Biſſao, to obtain aſſiſtance from the 
portugueſe ſettlement. Thither he arrived, rowing 
though rains and fogs, in a leaky boat, after bei ng out 

two 
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two nights and a day; and having obtained ſuch help 

* as he could, returned to the Hankey, got her off, and 
carried her to Biſſao. On the paſſage there eight per. 
* {ons died who belonged to this ſhip. At Biſſao they 
* refitted, and the Hankey was a ſecond time purified a: 
* completely as ſhe had been before leaving Bulama.” 

In anſwer to all this Dr. Chiſholm again declares, © that 
** the bedding and effects of the deceaſed were preſeruz; 
on board the Hankey, and conſtituted the ſeminiun 
* of the infection. Capt. William Liddle, of the (hy 
* General Mathew, ſaw them on board; and it was in 
s conlequence of that gentleman's repreſentation that 
* the heutenant governor, Mr. Home, entered into : 
+ ſtrict inveſtigation of the matter; the general reſult f 
* which | have given; and the authenticity of 1t may be 
* depended on. Capt. Liddle is now refident in Lon- 
don, and Mr. Byles, the governor's ſecretary, is nov 
* reſident commiſſary at Grenada; and theſe gentlemen 
will readily teſtify to the truth of my ſtatement. 7 
deſtructive articles I have mentioned were not thro 
* overboard till the Hankey arrived in Grenville Bir, 
when they were deſtroyed at the requeſt of Mr. Prend- 
* foot, the gentleman who chartered the ſhip for Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Chiſholm is hkewife charged with having m. 
ſtated the cafe of a Capt. Remington, ſaid to be the f 
who ſuffered by the fever in Grenada. The worde“ 
Dr. Chiſholm's Eilay are, A Capt. Remington, an o 
* timate acquaintance of Capt. Coxe's, was the firſt Par 
* fon who viſited the Hankey after her arrival in 8. 
+ George's bay. This perſon went on board of her in the 
evening after {he-anchored, and remained three days ; 
at the end of which time bs left St. George's, and pro 
cecded in a drogher (a coaſting vellel) 1 to Grenville 
bay, where lis lp, the Adventure lay. He was (e17- 
ed with the malignant pettlential fever on the pallage 
and the violence of the {ymptoms increaſed fo rapid, 
as, on the third day, to put an end to his exiflcnce. , 
In oppoſition to this Dr. Smith gives the follwing flats 
mend from Mr. Palba: «He (Capt. Remi! to: 1 had 
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4 been all day and all night coming from Grenville bay, 
« and had been wet through. He flept on board in his 
clothes; and went in an open boat /e next day back 
to his ſhip : enough to kill any one in that climate.“ 
Dr. Chiſholm replies“ that the above ſtatement is not 
correct, nor founded on fact; Dr. Chitholm's evidence 
for what he ſaid was founded on the information of 
« captains of veſſels, who knew all the circumſtances of 
„his viſit to the Hankey ; and of Dr. Stewart, an emi- 
nent practitioner, who attended him at Grenville bay, 
« when he landed there. Laſtly, that the idea of his 
having returned to Grenville bay in an open boat, is 
„ abſurd ; nothing of the kind having been ever at- 
© tempted.” 

From this tedious account it is plain that the evi- 
deace relative to the importation of the fever into Gre- 
nada by the Hankey is quite contradictory, and ſubver- 
five of itſelf, becauſe we are unable to judge between 
the two diſputants. A further conſideration of it would 
lead us entirely from the ſubject of this treatiſe, into an 
endleſs diſpute about which of the two parties had ſpo- 
ken the truth. Setting afide therefore 7he whole of 5 
evidence on both fides as inſufficient, we ſhall now pro- 
ed to give an account ol the {ſymptoms of the diſtem- 

r as defcribed by Dr. Chiſholm, and to which deſcrip- 
on there has never been any objection made. 

In the moit violent kind of this fever, according to 
ur author, * the patient, without any previous com- 

plaint, ſuddenly becomes giddy ; he loſes his eye-ſtght ; 
every thing ſeems to move round him with inconceiva- 
ble velocity; he falls down almoſt inſenſible, and in 
that ſtate remains near half an hour, or upwards. 
During this paroxyſm the body feels cold, and is over- 
* ſpread with cold tweat, which iſlues from every pore 
in aſtoni{ting abundance. On his recovery the cold 
goes off, and is inſtantly ſucceeded by intenſe heat, and 

„quick, mall, hard pulſe; the head achs dreadfully, 

© particularly the fore part; generally accompanied with 

pain in the right fide and at the præcordia. The laſt, 


however, bas never been acute, and may rather be cal- 
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© led opbreſſion than pain. The eyes are much inflamed, 
** watery, protruded, and wildly rolling; the face much 
* fluſhed ; much heat 1s felt at the pit of the ſtomach, 
and that organ ſeems to be conſiderably affected by 
* the frequent retching and vomiting which then come 
© on. The patient ſoon after complains of intolerable 
* pains in the {mall of his back and in the calves of his 
legs; but the latter appears to be moſt violent. Dur- 
ing twelve, cighteen, twenty-four or thirty-fix hours, 
c thele {ſymptoms continue increaſing, except the quick- 
* neſs and hardneſs of the pulſe, which does not change 
„ materially during that time; and are then ſucceeded 
by general coldneſs, cold ſweat, a greater or leſs degree 
© of coma and delirium, or a ſtate very much reſembling 
« intoxication. Life in this ſtate is lengthened out te 
« fixty or ninety hours from the firſt attack. A ſhot in. 
<« terval of reaſon then takes place; the patient conftider- 
« himſelf better, and is, for a moment, flattered with th: 
© proſpect of recovery: but a fit as ſudden and une: 
« pected as the firſt comes on, during which he toan: 
at the mouth, rolls his eyes dreadtully, and thro. 
out and pulls back his extremities in quick ſucceſſion. 
In general the patient expires in this fit; but ſome 
* have recovered from it, and continued rational for a | 
„few hours longer, u hen a ſecond fit has carried them | 
$ off.” 
This, without much deviation, was the general pro- 
greſs of the worlt kind of the fever. In ſome, however, 
a comatoſe diipotition ſhowed itſelf from the very fir. 
in others the diſeaſe began with ihort convullive fits in 
frequent ſucceſſion, followed by conſtant delirium and 
cold clammy (weat, without any intervening keat. 11 
a few caſes the firſt ſymptoms were coidnels and ava 
ing, as in other tevers. 
The diſt inguiihing ſymptoms were the uncommon” 
ſudden attack, the remarkably acute pain in the 101155 
calves of the legs, the watery, inflamed and rolling = „ 
fluſhing of the face, te ndency to comes, the pain gehe“ 
ly contined to the forehead, and the peculiar caft of Lic 


delirium, during which the looks and actions of the 14 
tent 
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tient very much reſembled thoſe of a perſon intoxicated. 
t was never furious in any other way than by making 
efforts to get out of bed; and theſe in a few inſtances 
role ſo high that the patients got up, drefled themſelves, 
and walked out a conſiderable way before they could be 
overpowered. © The ſtrength during the delirium is 
to appearance ſurpriſingly great, for it is frequently 
neceſſary to ule the united efforts of two or three men 
to keep the patient in bed. T his is, however, no more 
than a ſpaſmodic affection of the muſcles ; for in re- 
* ality the powers of the ſick in this dilcale are reduced 
to the extreme of debility, as is {een in the convaleſ- 
cent ſtate.” 

The moſt unequivocal characteriſtic of this diſeaſe, 
however, according to our author, is the appearance of 
a kind of petechiz, but which look ratlier like red or li- 
vid patches than what is commonly underitood by that 
word, They were a/ways the forerunners of death. 
ln a few very violent cafes the body was almoſt of a livid 
or black colour, but they were generally ſeated on the 
neck, ſhoulders and breaſt. Yibires allo, like thoſe in 
the plague, deſcribed p. 258, ſometimes made their ap- 
pearance, and were alſo a fatal pretage. 

Hemorrhage occurred much more frequent and pro- 
iuſe in this than in any other acute diſtemper our author 
had met with. In ſeveral inſtances, the immenſity of 
* blood diſcharged has evidently been the more imme— 
* diate cauſe of death. The robult, plethoric and groſs 
* habits have been the moſt ſubject to it. It has taken 
place from the noſtrils, mouth, anus, and urethra ; 

© lometimes trom the canthi (c corners) of the eyes; but 

never, I believe, from the ears or pores of the ſkin. 
The moſt protuſe diſcharge has been from the noſtrils 
and anus, and has frequently, amounted to three or 
four pounds at a time; the ſtools having been on thoſe 
occaſions entirely compoled of pure blood. Towards 
the cloſe of life, the blood thus diſcharged has appcared 
- granulous, or like ichor, with a ſediment ot a black 
"gritty ſubſt ance, and has been ſo extremely offenſive 
as to oblige all the attendants to keep at a conſiderable 
© diſtance 
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« diſtance till the hemorrhage ceaſed. Hzmorrlag., 
* however, has never been critical, nor has it in any 
* inſtance permanently relieved the head-ach or pain in 
ce the breaſt or ſide. . . . Nearly about the period that 
ce theſe profuſe diſcharges came on, a rawneſs was felt on 
* the whole of the interior ſurface of the noſe, and on 
« ſeveral parts of it little ulcers formed; on other; 
©« {mall eſchars, which were remarkably itchy, but on 
* being touched, or an attempt made to detach them 
« from the membrane of the noſe, were very painful, an 
ce bled. Theſe diſappeared in proportion to the patient's 
* recovery; and I have reaſon to ſuſpect, that, when 
« the iſſue of the diſeaſe was fatal, theſe little eſchars 
became gangrenous.” 

In this diſtemper there was always a tendency to com? 
after the firſt two days; and after the third, it certain'y 
came on. On examining the heads of two who (ied 
convulſed after having been comatoſe for ſome time, a 
great quantity of ſerum was found in the brain; and, on 
narrowly inſpecting the eyes of thoſe who were after 
wards ſeized with coma, the pupil was found maniteſtly 
dilated. 

A remarkable ſymptom unnoticed in any other fever 
is taken notice of by our author; viz. an affection of the 
teſticles. About the end of the ſecond day the pa- 
* tient began to complain of a violent pain in theſe parts, 
* accompanied with a contraction of the ſpermatic cord, 
and a drawing up of the teſticles towards the abdo- 
* minal ring. On examination they appear very much 
leſſened in ſize, are drawn up conſiderably towards the 
* abdomen, and the ſcrotum appears at the fame time 
* remarkably flaccid and empty. The ſurface of tit 
ſcrotum becomes ſoon after very painful, and an exco- 
* riation takes place, chiefly at the moſt deſcendiug 
part, from which a conſiderable quantity of very offen- 
ive purulent matter iſſues: at the ſame time a fimv/ar 
** diſcharge from the urethra takes place, which ceaics 
„with the diſeaſe when the event is favourable, or be. 
comes ichorous and bloody, and inſufferably fœtid 


** when geath 15 the conſequence. In caſes which ter- 
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* minate favourably, the whole of the ſcrotum, in a few 
« Jays, is covered with a cruſt of hardened pus, which, 
«in the convaleſcent ſtate, comes away very eaſily by 
means of a warm bath. The thickneſs of this coat 
„may be about the fourth of a line; and, when ſepara- 
«ted, it much reſembles moiſtened parchment. In 
fatal cafes, this affection of the ſcrotum always termi— 
* nates in gangrene a few hours before death.“ 

Another remarkable ſymptom 1s the change of voice 
to a {hrill, ſoft and low found when compared with the 
natural tone, at the ſame time that the ſyllables are more 
diſtinguiſhed, and the words are ſtrangely lengthened out 
in a drawling and whining manner. This change of 
voice affords a pretty certain prognoſtic; every altera- 
tion towards the natural tone being an almoſt certain 
ſign of a favourable change, and the contrary if the 
voice becomes farther removed from it. 

The pains felt in this fever were in a great meaſure 
peculiar to it, and ſeem to have been of a ſpaſmodic na- 
ture. In the head the pain ſhot from the forehead, to 
which it was confined, invariably towards the bottom 
of the orbits, where it was generally exquifite. Some- 
times 1t extended to the temples, where there was al- 
ways a throbbing ; but in no caſe did it extend to the 
back part, or over the whole head. This pain extended 
alſo to the balls of the eyes, which were protruded, and 
ſeemed ready to ſtart from their orbits, with an inflam- 
mation externally, and a ſenſation of pain internally, 
rendering the admiſſion of light intolerable. In the 
legs the pain had its ſeat at the top of the great tendon, 
immediately below the calf, and in the point where it 
was ſeated a gnawing ſenſation was felt, occaſioning ex- 
quiſite torture, with an involuntary contraction of the 
umb; fo that, on the whole, our author concludes that 
this pain much reſembles the cramp, differing only in 
being more permanent. 

With regard to the pulſe, our author obſerves, that 
tn this diſeaſe © it never intermits. Even at the ap- 
* proach of death it has not intermitted, but has gene- 


rally been remarkably tremulous, and ſo flow as to 
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te beat no more than thirty times in a minute. On the 
** whole, it has not been found quicker than 130, or 
flower than zo, in a minute.” In violent caſes the 
pulſe was hard, quick and ſmall, but ſometimes full, 
and when it was ſo it was a good fign. It was however 
ſubject to exceſſive variations; and it frequently hap. 
pened, © eſpecially in the robuſt, that, after the fir 
« ſtage, fluſhing and chillneſs have often alternated in 
“ lets than a minute; and that, although the ſkin felt 
e confiderably warm, the pulſe has been no more than 
“ 52; but that, even when the low ftate came on, in 
* which there was always a diſagrecable coldneſs of the 
„ {arface, it has been as quick, and nearly as full, a; | 
during the preceding febrile ſtage, although unaccom- 
* panicd with thirſt, or any other evident ſymptom of 
e the exiſtence of fever.“ 
In the ſtate of delirium, Dr. Chiſholm obſerves, that, 
whatever was the {ſubject of the patient's raving thought:, 
he was always ſtrongly under the impreſſion of tear; | 
and a word from the phyſician always reduced him to | 
implicit obedience, however reſtleſs he might have been 
before. During this ſtate he complained of no pain, | 
even from bliſters, nor was he ſenſible of the Operation 
of laxative medicines. On being aſked about his fitu- 
ation, he always anſwered that he was very well, and 
ſenſible of no pain, as in the yellow fever already de- 
icribed. It is obſervable, however, that the yellow co- 
tour, ſo remarkable in the former, ſeldom took place in 
the Boulam fever; but indeed this ſymptom, as has {or- 
merly been noticed, is by no means a characteriſtic ei- 
ther of the one diſeaſe or the other; but Dr. Chiſholm 
obſerves © that in ſome protracted cafes on ſhore, and in 
* ſome among the failors, which might have been 3 
combination of the peſtilential and yellow fevers, this 
* ſymptom appeared about the zth, 5th or gth day.” 
P.uiides the petechiæ and vibices, already mentioned, 
I) r. Chiſholm takes notice of two other forts of erup— 
tons, winch appeared about the lips: the one was {uct 
as trequently appears at the termination of the common 
1c ovittents, and vas favourable; the other reſembling 
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ſpots made by the fine black pencil of a painter, all 
ound the mouth, but eſpecially the upper lip, and cer- 
tainly affording a fatal prognoſtic. 

This diſeaſe was attended with a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
violent pain above the os pubis, a ſcalding in the ure- 
thra, a ſenſe of fulneſs, without any viſible ſwelling, a 
contraction and diſtortion of the penis ; the urine gene- 
rally of a deep red, ſometimes browniſh, green, very 
often bloody, and in a few caſes much inclining to black, 
and of an oily conſiſtence. Its ſmell was generally very 
offenſive. All the excretions were exceedingly offenſive, 
but the feces moſt remarkably ſo towards the latter end 
of the diſeaſe; for in the beginning they had no re- 
markable factor. The fick were almoſt univertally 
coltive, which our author ſuppoſes to have ariſen from a 
luſpenſion of tone in the inteſtinal canal; for by excit- 
ng action in the fibres a large evacuation generally en- 
ſued. The colour of the faces varied from yellow, or 
z yellowiſh white, to black; and from a conſiderable 
degree of thickneſs, to the exact appearance of coffee- 
grounds. The matter dilcharged by vomit alſo varied 
rom porraceous to black, and relembling coffee badly 
boiled. 

In this diſeaſe, as in the plague deſcribed by Thucy- 
dides, moſt other diſeaſes degenerated into it, or partook 
of 1ts nature. Dylenteries ſuddenly ſtopped, and were 
mmediately ſucceeded by the ſymptoms of peſtilential 
ver, A remarkable inſtance of this is given in twenty- 
ſeven recruits, who had been ſeized with dyſentery, in 
contequence of being expotcd to rain, receiving the in- 
ttct10n in the boſpital to which they were carried, The 
medicines exhibited with a view to cure the dyſentery 
ſeemed to be attended with ſurpriſing effect; but in a 
hort time ſymptoms of peſtilential fever came on, even 
in a few hours after thoſe of dylentery had diſappeared. 
lu like manner catarrhal complaints ſoon changed their 
nature. Convaleſcents from other diſeaſes, ſuch as la- 
voured under chronical complaints, particularly rheuma- 
tim and inflammation of the liver, were particularly 
lubje& to it. The puerperal fever became * 
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« and of courſe fatal; and even among pregnant neprg 
* women, who might otherwiſe have had it in the uſual 
* mild degree peculiar to that deſcription of people, many 
« were reduced to a very dangerous fituation by it. In 
<« ſhort, every diſeaſe in which the patient was liable to 
infection, ſooner or later aſſumed the appearance, and 
c acquired the danger, of the peſtilential fever.“ 
This fever was faid to be propagated from Grenada 
to others of the Weſt India iflands, and te the United 
States, where in the ſame year, 1793, it raged with great 
violence in Philadelphia. Without entering into any 
inquiry at preſent concerning the truth of this report, or 
the origin of the fever itſelf, let us ſee whether from the 
ſymptoms enumerated by Dr. Ruſh, who hath written | 
very lengthy diſſertation upon the diſeaſe, it was the 
ſame with the Boulam fever already deſcribed. Accord- 
ing to him the fever in 1793 was frequently preceded by ! 
coſtiveneſs, a dull pain in the right fide, defect of ap- 
petite, flatulence, perverted taſte, heat in the ſtomach, 
* giddinels or pain in the head, a dull, watery, brilliant, 
yellow or red eye, dim and imperfect viſion, hoafte— 
** nets, or ſlight fore throat, low ſpirits, or unuſual viva- 
city, a moiſture on the hands, a diſpoſition to ſweat at 
* nights, or after moderate exerciſe, or a ſudden ſup- 
„ preſſion of night ſweats. . .. ._ . On entering a fic 
* room the phyſician was firſt ſtruck by the ci 
© zance of the patient. It was as much unlike that 
* which is exhibited in the common bilious fever, as tue 
face of a wild animal is unlike that of a domeſtic ove. 
* The eyes were ſad, watery, and fo inflamed in fowe 3 
* cafes as to rclemble two balls of fire. Sometimes the 
* had a moſt brilliant or ferocious appearance. Ihe 
face was ſuffuſed with blood, or of a duſky colour, and 
* the whole countenance was duſky and clouded. Altes 
* the 10th of September, when the determination © 4 
* blood to the brain became univerlal, there was apf? 
« ternatural dilation of the pupil. Sighing attended 
* almoſt every caſe. The ſkin was dry, and frequent 
* of its natural temperature The pulſe at the 
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quick, but frequently weak; ſometimes ſo low that 
* jt could not be perceived without prefling the wriſts z 
« and ſometimes it had no preternatural quickneſs. In 
© many it intermitted after the fourth or fifth, and ſome- 
times after the fourteenth ſtroke. In ſome it was ex- 
* tremely ſlow ; even as low as thirty ſtrokes in a mi- 
*nute. The pulſe was alſo terſe and chorded. The 
« flow intermitting pulſe was obſerved more frequently 
in children than adults, and ſuppoſed to proceed from 
* a collect on of water in the brain. Impreſſed with 
this idea, I requeſted Mr. Coxe, one of my pupils, to 
* aſſt me in examining the ſtate of the eye. For two 
days we diſcovered no change in it; but on the third 
* day aſter we began to inſpect the eyes, we both per- 
* ceivecl a preternatural dilatation of the pupils in different 
„patients; and we ſeldom afterwards ſaw an eye in 
* which it was wanting. In Dr. Say it was attended 
*with ſquinting, a ſymptom which marks a high de- 
agree of 4 morbid affection of the brain, Had this 
* ſlowneſs or int-rmiſhon of the pulſe occurred only af- 
ter ſigns of inflammation or congeſtion had appeared 
in the brain, 1 ſhould have ſuppoſed that it had been 
derived wholly from that cauſe ; but I well recollect 
* having felt it ſeveral days before I could diſcover the 
* leaſt change in the pupil of the eye. I am forced 
therefore to call in the operation of another cauſe, to 
* afiſt in accounting for this ſtate of the pulſe, and this 
„take to be a tpalinodic affection, accompanied with 
" preternatural dilatation or contraction of the heart. 
a * Lieutaud mentions this fpecies of pulſe in ſeveral pla- 
ces, as occuring with an undue enlargement of this 
-moſcle. Dr. Ferriar deſcribes a caſe, in which a low, 
3 intermitting and hardly perceptible pulſe 
attended a morbid dilatation of the heart.. 
After the 1cth of September this undeſcribable or ſulky 
* pulſe became leſs obſervable, and, in proportion as 
the weather cooled, it diſappeared. It was gradually 
* lucceeded by a pulſe full, tenſe, quick, and as frequent 
a as in pleuriſy or rheumatiſm. It differed, however, 
rom a pleuritic or rheumatic pulſe, in imparting a 
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very different ſenſation to the fingers. No two ſtrokes 
ſeemed to be exactly alike. Its action was of a hol. 
bling nature. . It was an alarming ſymptom. . .. 
The pulſe moſt frequently leſſened in its fulneſs, and 
became gradually weak, frequent and imperceptible 
before death; but I met with ſeveral caſes in which it 
"= full, active, and even tenſe, in the laſt hours of 
life 
* Hzxmorrhages occurred in the beginning of the 
diſorder, chiefly from the noſe and uterus. Sometimes 
only a few drops of blood diſtilled from the noſe. As 
the diſeaſe advanced, the diſcharges of blood became 
univerſal. They occurred from the gums, ears, ſto— 
mach, bowels, and urinary paſſages. Drops of blood 
iſſued from the inner canthus of the left eye of Mr. 
Joftah Coates. Dr. Woodhouſe attended a lady who 
bled from the holes of her ears which had been made 
for ear-rings. Many bled from the orifices which la! 
been made in performing veneſection, feveral days at- 
ter they appeared to have been healed ; and ſome from 
wounds in veins made in unſucceſsful attempts to dra 
blood. Thele laſt were very troubleſome, and in ſome 
caſes precipitated death. 
* | was ſurprifed to find ſo few marks of hepat! ic al. 
fection. I met with but two caſes in which the pa— 
tient could lie only on the right fide. Many com— 
plained of a dull pain in the region of the liver, ut 
very few complained of that ſoreneſs to the tour. 
about the pit of the ſtomach, which 1s taken notice“ 1 
by authors, and which was univerſal in the yellow ie: 
ver of 1762. In proportion as the cool weather 1 
vanced, a preternatural determination of the bias“ 
took place to the brain and lungs. Many were affect 
ed with pneumonic ſymptoms, and ſome TY '0 
dic of ſudden effuſions of blood or ſerum in the lungs. 
; The diſeaſe ſeldom appeared without nautca 0: 
vomiting. In ſome caſes they both occured tor le 
veral days, or a week, before any fever took place 
This was more frequently the caſe where the diiealc 
was taken by exhalation from the putrid coffee, than © br 
0 cautagl- 
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* contagion. The ſtomach was fo extremely irritable as 
« to. reject drinks of every kind. Sometimes green or 


« yellow bile was rejected on the firſt day of the diſorder ; 
but I much oftener ſaw it continue for two days with- 
out dilcharging any thing from the ſtomach, but the 
„drinks which the patient had taken. If the fever in 
* any caſe came on without vomiting, or it it had been 
checked by remedies that were ineffectual to remove it 
* altogether, it generally appeared or returned on the 

« 4th or 5th day of the diſorder. I dreaded this ſymp- 
tom on thoſe days; for, though it was not always the 
* forerunner of death, yet it generally rendered the reco- 
* yery more difficult and tedious. In ſome caſes the 
* yomiting was more or leſs conſtant from the beginning 
to the end of the diſorder, whether it terminated in 
life or death. The vomiting which came on about 
* the 4th or 5th day was accompanied with a burning 

* pain in the region of the ſtomach. It produced great 
* anxiety and toſſing of the body from one part of the 
bed to another. In ſome caſes this painful burning 
* occured before any vomiting took place. Drinks were 
now rejected fo fuddenly as often to be diſcharged 
over the hand that lifted them to the head of the pa- 
* tient. The contents of the ſtomach were ſometimes 
* thrown up with a convulfive motion which propelled 
them in a ſtream to a great diſtance, and in ſome ca- 
* ſes all over the clothes of the by-ſtanders. . . . On 
the firſt and ſecond days many puked from half a 
* pint to nearly a quart of yellow or green bile. In 
* four (three of whom recovered) tlie bile, even at this 

time, was black. On the 4th or 5th day a matter re- 

* ſembling coffee-grounds was dilcharged. . Many 

« recovered in whom this {yr1ptom appeared. "Towards 
p the cloſe of the diſgaſe there was a diſcharge of a deep 

gor pale-coloured black matter, with flaky ſubſtances 

frequently {wimming on the top of it. 

A quantity of grunious blood, dark coloured on the 
outhide, was frequently diſcharged by vomit towards the 
end of the diſeaſe ; ; and, along with all the diſcharges 
rom the ſtomach, there was 0cerifionally a large worm, 
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and frequently large quantities of mucus and tough 
phlegm. Our author ſuppoſes the black blood and 
coffee-coloured matter to be different from that which 
conſtitutes the true b/ack vomit. This laſt he ſuppoſe; 
to ariſe in ſome caſes from matter formed in conſequence 
of a mortification of the ſtomach. 

The bowels were generally coſtive, ſometimes with 
extreme pain, teneſmus, and mucous and bloody dif. 
charges. Sometimes the diſeaſe came on with diarrhcea, 
principally in thoſe who had weak bowels. Sometimes 
there was a tenſion of the abdomen, with pain in the 
lower part of it. Flatulency, chiefly in the ſtomach, was 
almoſt univerſal in the diſorder throughout all its ſtages. 

The colour and conſiſtence of the feces was var12us 
according to the mode of treatment the patient had un- } 
dergone. Where they were ſpontaneous, or brought 
away only by gentle purgatives, their appearance was 
natural ; but when the patient was ſtrongly purged, they 
were dark- coloured, fœtid, and in large quantity. The 
colour was ſometimes green, ſometimes olive. Their 
fœtor was proportioned to the time they had been de- 
tained in the bowels. In one caſe, where tonics had 
been uſed, and the patient had no ſtool for ſeveral days, 
a purge produced ſuch an exceſſively fœtid diſcharge, 
that the ſmell produced fainting in an old woman who | 
attended. Their acrimony was ſo great that the rectum } 
was excoriated, and an extenſive inflammation ſometimes 
produced round its extremity. In fome caſes the ſtools 
were as white as in the jaundice. Large round worms 
were frequently diſcharged with them 

The urine in this diſcaſe was ſometimes plentiful and 
high-coloured, ſometimes clear, and ſometimes turbid ; 
lometimes diſcharged with a burning pain, as in a g0- 
norrhœa; ſometimes it was ſuppreſſed; and in one calc 
the patient voided ſeveral quarts of limpid urine jult 
before he died. 

Many were relieved on the firſt day by ſweats, ſome— 
times ſpontaneous, and ſometimes produced by diluting 
drinks, or ſtrong, purges ; ſometimes of a yellow colour, 


and offenſive ſmell. Sometimes they were cold, though 
the 
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the pulſe was full at the ſame time. In general, how- 
erer, the ſkin was dry, and there were but few inſtances 
of the diſeaſe terminating by ſweat after the third day. 
ja ſome there was a great diſcharge of mucus from the 
throat, occaſioning an almoſt conftant hawking and 
pitting ; and thoſe always recovered. 

In this fever, as in that of Boullam, and in the true 
plague, people ſometimes fell down ſuddenly in apo- 
plexy, ſyncope or univerſal convulſions. Some had 
numbneſs and immobility of their limbs. Some had a 
oma (a continual fleepineſs) or an obſtinate wakeful- 
neſs; the latter chiefly attended a ſtate of convaleſcence. 
ln ſome the diſtemper began with a violent cramp in 
the legs or arms. The laſt ſtage was attended with a 
trong hiccup, which was a very dangerous ſymptom, as 
indeed it is in all fevers. In ſome caſes there was a de- 
iciency of ſenfibilty, in others too much, fo that the 
mere motion of the limbs was attended with pain. 

In this, as in the Boullam fever, the patient often ma- 
nifeſted a conſiderable degree of ſtrength, even without 
my delirium. One of Dr. Ruſh's patients flood up 
before a looking-glaſs, and ſhaved himſelf, the day .on 
which he died. A delirium, however, was common, 
alternating in ſome caſes with the exacerbations aud s- 
ons of the fever, but in ſome continuing without 
ntermiſſion to a few hours before death. Some had 
maniacal ſymptoms, without any appearance of fever ; 
but in many the underſtanding was not impaired 
taroughout the whole courſe of the diſcaſe. 

In this diſeaſe the pains in almoſt every part of the 
body were very diſtreſſing. In thoſe caſes, however, 
where the ſyſtem ſunk under the violent impreſſion of 
tle contagion, there was little or no pain.” In other 
ales the patients were dillrefled with pains in their head, 
puticularly affecting the eyeballs. Sometimes it ex- 
tended from the back down the neck. A pain was felt 
in the ears, as if they were drawn together by ſtrings. 
The ſides, ſtomach, liver and bowels were all affected. 
a burning pain in the ſtomach was fometimes fo excet- 
dre that the patient ſhrieked out violently. The back 
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was often the feat of violent pain, which ſometimes ex. 


- tended from the back to the thighs; and the arms and 


legs were ſometimes affected in ſuch a manner that one 
patient ſaid his limbs felt as if ſcraped with a ſharp 
inſtrument. 

The thirſt was generally moderate, but ſometimes 
otherwiſe; and, when excefhve thirſt came on in the 
laſt ſtage of the diſorder, it was a dangerous ſymptom, 
Water was preferred to all other drinks. The appetite 
for food returned much ſooner in this than in other 
fevers, and was exceſſively keen. Coffee was reliſhed in 
the remiſſions, in every ſtage of the diſorder. Wine wi: 
diſliked, but malt-liquors were agreeable. In fone 
caſes the recovery was attended with a great propenſity 
to venery, as in the true plague, but in an inferior de- 
gree. 

In fome caſes the diſeaſe was attended with bulb; 
and glandular ſwellings. © T met with three cafes (day: 
** our author) of ſwellings in the inguinal, two in the ba- 
* rotid, and one in the cervical glands : all theſe patients | 
recovered without any ſuppuration of their fwellings. 
They were extremely painful in one caſe, in which nc 
redneſs or inflammation appeared. In the others there 
was conſiderable inflammation, and but little pain. 
Several caſes of carbuncles, ſuch as occur in the 
plague, came under my notice. They were large, had 
ſwellings on the limbs, with a black apex, which, upon 
being opened, ditcharged a thin, dark-coloured, bloody 
matter. From one of theſe malignant ſores an 
hemorrhage took place, which precipitated the death 
of an amiable lady. A large and painful anthrax on 
the back ſucceeded a favourable ifſue of the fever in 
another patient. I met with a woman who fhowed 
me the marks of a number of tmall boils on her face 
and neck, which accompanied her fever. . . . Not- 
withſtanding the diſpoſition to cutaneous eruptions in 
„ this diforder, it was remarkable that bliſters were mucl 
s lets diſpoſed to mortify than in the common nervous 
fever. Such was the inſenſibility ef the ſkin in ſome 
« people, that bliſters made no 1mprefſion upon it. : ; 
5 | 
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« In every caſe of this diſorder which came under my 
« notice, there were evident remiſſions or intermiſſions 
« of the fever, or ſuch ſymptoms as were ſubſtituted for 
« fever.” 

The yellow colour rarely appeared before the third 
day, and generally about the fifth or ſeventh day. The 
eyes were not always affected with this colour. Some- 
:mes it appeared firſt on the neck and breaſt ; and in 
me caſe it appeared behind the ears and on the crown 
xf the head, which had been bald for ſome years. It 
zzcied in the deepneſs of the tint, and ſometimes diſap- 
zxared altogether ; but, though ſome caſes of great 
nalignity and danger appeared without any yellowneſs, 
was always a dangerous ſymptom when it appearedearly. 
The cauſe of this yellowneſs is by our author ſuppoſed 
o be an abſorption and mixture of the bile with the 
blood. 

After death the body appeared of a deep yellow 
colour, ſometimes a few minutes after death; ſome— 
times it was purple or black; and in one caſe yellow 
above, and black below, the middle. In ſome it was 
male, as in common diſeaſes, and many died with a 
acid countenance as in natural fleep. In ſome the 
body grew cold ſoon after death, in others not till fix hours 
iterwards, and in like manner ſtiffneſs occurred {ome- 
times in one hour, in others not till fix. Where eva— 
cuations had been procured, ſymptoms of putreſcence 

vere longer in making their appearance than in thoſe 
who had uſed no medicines for that purpoſe. Many 
wicharged large quantities of black matter {rom the 
vowels, others, of blood from the noſe, mouth and 
bowels. 

* The morbid appearances of the internal parts of the 

body (ſays the Doctor) as they appear by diff. tor 

* alter death, from the yellow fever, are difterent in dif— 

* ferent countries and in difterent years.” Dr. NIitchill. 
m his hiſtory of the yellow fever in Virginia, in 1737 and 

i741, informs us, that, in a female Have of lorty, the 
gall-bladder was outwardly of a deep yellow, but with- 
iu, full of a black, ropy, coagulated atfrabilis (black bile} 
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juſt deſcribed, was found in the duodenum near the gal. 


with a thick ſur or flime. The omentum was ſo much 
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obſtructing the biliary ducts. Tt was fo thick, that 
retained its figure when the gall-bladder was opened 
It more reſembled bruiſed and mortified blood than bile, 
though it would ſtain a knife or probe of a yellow colour, 
Two thirds cf the liver on its concave ſurface were of a 
dcep black colour, and round the gall-bladder it ſeemed 
to be mortified and corrupted. A viſcid bile, like tha: 


bladder. The villous coat being taken off, the other 
parts were found red and inflamed. The whole was lined 


waited, that nothing but its blood-veflels could be per- 
ceived. The flomach appeared to be diſtended or ſwel- 
led, lined like the duodenum, containing a quantity ot | 
bile even blacker than that in the bladder. It was in- 
flamed both on the outſide and inſide. The lungs were 
inflated and all full of black orlivid ſpots ; and on theſe 
ſpots were ſmall bliſters like thoſe of an eryſipelas or 
gangrene, containing a yellow humour. The blood-vel- 
tels in general were empty; only the vena portarum 
fecnmcd full and qdiſteuded as uſual. On cutting the 
ſound part of the liver, the lungs or the ſpleen, blood 
iffued freely. | 

Dr. Mackittrick found the liver ſphacelated, the gall- | 
bladder fuil of black bile, and the veins tinged witha | 
black 1:4 blood. In all caſes the ſtomach, duodenum 
and ilium were remarkably inflamed. The pericardium! 
contained a vifcid yellow ferum, and in larger quantity 
than uſual. The urinary bladder a little inflamed ; the 
lungs ſound. 

Dr. Hume, of Jamaica, found the liver enlarged and | 
turgid with bile, and of a pale yellow colour; the flo. 
071% ich and duodenum ſometimes inflamed ; ; and, in one 
cale, the former had black ſpots of the fize of a crown- 
piece. He had ſeen ſome bodics in which there was 19 
appearance of inflammation of the ſtomach, though the 
patients had been affficted with exceſhve vomiting. 

Dr. Lind's account is given p. 394. 

Drs. Phyſic and Cartbrall, of Philadelphia, found the 
brain in à natural ſtate ; - te y:icera of the Rv be: 

ectly 
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{ly ſound ; the blood in the heart and veins fluid, 

fimilar in its conſiſtence to the blood of perſons who 
have been hanged, or deftroyed by electricity.“ The 
« ſtomach and beginning of the duodenum are the parts 
« that are moſt dileated, In two perſons, who died of 
the diſeaſe on the 5th day, the villous membrane of 
« the ſtomach, eſpecially about its ſmaller end, was found 
highly inflamed ; and this inflammation extended 
« through the pylorus into the duodenum ſome way. 

« The inflammation here was extfemely ſimilar to that 
induced in the ſtomach by acrid poiſons, as by ar- 
* lenic, which we have once had an opportunity of fee- 
«ing in a perſon deſtroyed by it. The bile was of its 
natural colour, but very viſcid.” 

In others the ſtomach was ſpotted with extravaſated 
blood; and it contained, as well as the inteſtines, a black 
iquor like that which had been vomited and purged be- 
fore death. The gentlemen were of opinion that this 
muſt have been a ſecretion from the liver, as a fluid of 
the ſame kind was found in the gall-bladder, of ſuch an 
acrid nature that it inflamed the operator's hands, and 
the inflammation laſted ſome days. The liver was of its 
tural appearance, or nearly fo, Theſe diſſections were 
made early in the ſeaſon ; and at that time Dr. Ruſh ts 
of opinion that the di! caſe was not attended with any 
congeſtion in the brain, though it was fo afterwards ; 
ind accordingly we are informed that Dr. Annan at- 
lended a diſſection at Buſh-hill, in which the veſſels of 
the brain were remarkably turgid, Dr. Ruſh, however, | 
3 likewiſe of Wee that the morbid appearances in 
tie brain may ceaſe after death, as well as the ſuffuſion 
of blood in the face diſappears aſter the retreat of the 
blood from the extrecmitics ol the veſſels in the laſt mo- 
ments of life. ft is no new thing for morbid affections 
. Lol the brain to leave either flender or no marks of dit- 

cafe after death, Dr. Quin has given a diſſection ot 

a child that ed with all the ſymptoms of liydrocepha- 
Jus internus, and yet nothing was diflingwſhed | in the 
EO rain but a ſlight turgeſcence of the blood-veſlels. 

* De, Girditftone lays, that no injury appeared in the 
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* brains of thoſe perſons who died of the ſymptomatic 
* apoplexy which occurred in a ſpaſmodic diſeaſe which 
* he deſcribes in the Eaſt Indies; and Mr. Clark in- 
* forms us that the brain was in a natural ſtate in every 
* cale of death from puerperal fever, notwithſtandiog it 
« ſecmed to be affected in many cafes ſoon after the at- 
* tack of the diſorder.” 

With regard to the ſtate of the blood in this diſten 
per, Dr. Ruth ſays, that when drawn from a vein, 1t was. 

In the greateſt number of cafes, denſe, and of a 
* ſcarlet colour, without any ſeparation into craſſamen 
tum and ſcrum. 2. In many caſes it did ſeparate in- 
* to craſlamentum and yellow ſerum. 3. In a few ca- 
* ſes the ſerum was of a natural colour. 4. There were 
many caſes in which the blood was as ſizy as in pneu- 
* mony and rheumatiſm. 5. In fome inſtances the 
blood was covered with a blue pellicle of fizy lymph, 

While the part which lay in the bottom of the b _ 

was diflolved. In two caſes the lymph was mis 
5 Ah green ſtreaks. 6. It was in a few inſtances ©! : 

g Lark colour, and as fluid as molaſſes. Both this and 

* the 5th Kind of blood occurred chiefly where bleeding 
** had been omitted altogether, or uſed too ſparingiy, in 
the beginning of the diforder. 7. In ſome patierits 
the blood in the courſe of the diſeaſe exhihited nearly 
all the appearances which have beea mentioncd. 
Fi They were varied by the time in which the blood was 

* drawn, and by the nature and force of the remedics 
which had been uſed in the diſorder.” 

From this account of the different appearances of th? 
Jood, it appears to have varied at the very firſt attac. 
from an healthy ſtate, and to have gradually dev lated 
from that ſtate more and more, as the dilcaſe ad Yanc « 
Dr. Ruſh ſays,“ from Dr. Mitchill's Hiſtory ot the Ye 
low Fever in Virginia, in 1741, that © 1950 drann 
from a vein was always diflolved. The ſame i ate vi 
* the blood was obſerved in many perſons who hac 
« expoſed to the contagion, who diſcoverec no the 
© ſymptom of the diſeaſe.“ Ia p. 70 Dr Rot 
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gives his own opinion in the following words: © T hal! 


1ay, hereafter, that the blood was ſeldom diflolved 
in this fever ;” and p. 73, ſpeaking particularly of the 
blood, he enters into an argumentation againſt the 
putrefcency of that fluid. It” (the blood) ſays he, 
has been ſuppoſed to undergo a change from a healthy 
© to a putrid ſtate; and many of the ſymptoms which 
* have been deſcribed, particularly the hamorrhages and 
* eruptions on the kin, have been alcribed to this ſup- 
' poſed putrefaction of the blood. It would be ealy to 
multiply arguments to prove that no ſuch thing as 
8 putrelaction can take place in the blood; and that 
the ſymptoms which have been ſuppoſed to prove its 
a exiſtence are all effects of a ſudden, violent and rapid 
inflammatory action, or preſſure upon the blood-vel- 
* ſels ; and hence the external and internal hæmorrha— 
ges. The petechiæ on the ſurface of the ſkin depend 
* on the ſame cauſe. They are nothing but effuſions 
* of ſerum or red blood, from a rupture or preternatu- 
* ral dilatation of the capillary veftels. The ſmell emit- 
* ted from perſons affected with this diſeate was far from 
* being of a putrid nature; and, if this had been the 
* caſe, it would not have proved the exiſtence of putre- 
faction in the blood; for a putrid ſmell is often diſ- 
charged from the lungs, and from the pores in ſweat, 
which is wholly unconnected with a putrid, or per- 
* haps any other morbid, ſtate of the blood. There are 
* plants which diſcharge an odour which conveys to the 
* nofe a ſenſation like that of putrefaction; and yet 
* theſe plants exiſt at the ſame time in a ſlate of moſt 
healthy vegetation : nor docs the early putrid ſmell of 
a body which periſhes with this ſever prove a putrid 
change ta have taken place in the blood before death. 
„All animals which dic {uddenly, and without loſs of 
' blood, are diſpoſed to 2 tpcedy putrefaction. This 
© has long been remarked in animals that have been kil- 
led after a chace, or by lightning. The poilon- 
* 085 ar coed ſamiel, which is deſcribed by Chardin, 
* produces, when it habe hs life, inſtant putreſaction. 
+ The bodies of men who die of violent paſſions, or af- 
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te ter ſtrong convulſions, or even after great muſcn!s; 
* exertion, ;putrefy in a few hours after death. The 
* healthy ſtate of the body depends upon a certain {tate 
Hol arrangement in the fluids. A derangement of these 
* fluids is the natural conſequence of the violent and ta. 
pid motions, or of the undue preſſure upon the (oli; * 
* which have been mentioned. It occurs in every calc 
of death from indirect debility, whether it be induced 
by the exceſſive ſtimulus of contagion, by the volatile 
vitriolic acid which is ſuppoſed to conſtitute the deſtruc- 
tive ſamre/ wind,“ or by violent commotions excited in 
the body by external or internal caules. The practice a- 
mong fiſhermen in ſame countries of breaking the hens 
of their filh as ſoon as they are taken out of the water, 
in order to retard their putrefaction, proves the trut; 
of the explanation I have given of its caule ſoon aht 
** death. The ſudden extinction of life in the filh h. 
* vents thole convulſive or violent motions which induc; 
„ ſudden dijorganization in their bodies. It was re- 
* markable that putrefaction took place moft ſpeeci!y 

Walter death from the yellow fever, where the comme 
tions of the ſyſtem were not relieved by evacuatios, 
In thoſe cafes where purges and bleeding had been 
< uſed it was much flower. There is a fact mentionec 

fi = Dr. Ferriat, from Dr. Hamilton, late profeſſor © 

anatomy at Glaſgow, which may ſeen at firſt to ini! 
tate againſt the facts I have mentioned, He ſays that 
he had obſerved that bodies which were brought into the 
** diſſecting room that had petechiæ on them wer? 
longer in putrefying than any others. The fever: 6 
** which the poor (the common ſubjects of diffcction, 
: © che, are generally of the low nervous kind. Great . 
124 debility is the characteriſtic of thoſe fevers. Thc 
** petechize which occur in them appear in the laſt ſtage 
ol this direct debility. They are the effect, not . 
* foo much impetus in the blood, as in the yellow fever, 
* but of a defect or total abſence of it in the laſt hours « 
** life, The flow progreſs of the body to mtrefation 
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after death, in the inſtances mentioned by De. T'a- 
milton, ſeems to depend upon the ſame cauſe as that 
„to which I have aſcribed it in thoſe caſes of death 
from the yellow fever in which evacuations had been 
« uſed, viz. direct debility. In the former caſes this 
« ſlowneſs of putrefaction is induced by nature, in the 
latter by art. The effects of debility from both caulcs 
« are, notwithſtanding, the fame.” 

From this long detail, in which the author's meaning 
{ems rather involved in obſcurity, we may gather that in 
the fever of 1793 the blood had no determinate appear- 
ince, but that, according to the action of the vaſcular 
{yſtem, it was ſizy or otherwiſe. This polition, which 
n my opinion is the meaning of the paſſage juſt now 
quoted, is not ſupported by any facts. It is mentioned in- 
ed that the blood in ſome was ſizy, in others quite fluid, 
but as the caſes in which it was ſo are not particularly re- 
lited, we do not know whether the action of the veſlels 
ves ſtronger in thoſe where the blood was fluid than where 
t was not. Certain it is, that the blood may be made 
fluid by certain ſubſtances mixed with it, without any 
action of the veſſels at all. The poiſon of the ticunas, 
3 well as all other animal poiſons, readers the blood flu— 
1, yet this will Kill inſtantaneouſly when infected into a 
rein, before the veſſels have time to act in {uch a man- 
ner as could be ſuppoſed to change the texture of any 0f 
the loids.* Or if this ſtill will not ſatisfy, we are aflured 
that the poiſon of ſerpents, as well as many other fuh— 
ances, which are not poilons, when mixed with: the 
blood taken out of the body, will prevent it lrom coagn- 
ting. Granting, therefore, what hath not been proved, 
wat the greater the action of the veſſels, the more timd 
tie blood will be, yet we cannot knew whether this flu— 
ty be oc caſioned by the action of the veſſels, or the 
tion of the veſſels by the tendency to fluidity in the 
Lond. But it matters not which of the two 1s cauſe or 
ect: the queſtion is, Whether in the yellow fever docs 
de ultimate effort of the diſeaſe tend to produce any 

Aeration in the texture of the blood to fluidity, or other- 

| wiſe? 
See p. 221— 222. 
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wife ? This can be known only from conſidering tie 
ſymptoms which take place in the laſt ſtage of the dil. 
order, and from diſſections. Now, from the concy;. 
rent teſtimonies of all the writers quoted in this treatiſe, 
it appears that towards the end of the diſeaſe there 
ſuch a tendency to diſfolution, that the whole body ſeems 
ready to fall down into a putrid maſs ; or at leaſt inte 
what is commonly called fo, whether with ſtrict propriety 
of language or not, ſignities little. In ſhort, the differ- 


ence between the plague and vellow fever ſeems to be 


entirely of the ſame kind with that taken notice of in 
this treatiſe, p. p. 269, 270, where the bile of a perſon 
dying of a malignant je er was Injected into the veins 0: 
a dog. Here the blood was very fluid. In capt. May- 
hoods caſe (p. 385) the blood flowed from his note, eyes 
and gums, beſides what he difcharged by vomit. Dr. 
Lining (p. 389} atteſts a fimilar tendency to diſſoſu. 
tion in the blood in a moſt remarkable manner. Ste 
alſo Dr. Lind's opinion to the {ame purpoſe, p. 393, Dr. 
Hillary's, p. 395, Dr. Jackſon's account, p. 399, Dr. Cluſ- 
holm's, p. 411; and laſtly, Dr. Rufh's own teſftimon» | 
concerning the hæmorrhages from all parts, lately quoted. 
As we have formerly ſeen, that in the plague there | 
was no ſuch tendency to diſſolution, but rather to co- 
agulation, in the blood, it was thence concluded that the 
{mmediate cauſe of the ſymptoms of plague is a tenden- 
y in the blood to throw out the latent heat it contains, 


by which means the parts on which theſe diſcharges fall, 


are burnt up to a kind of cinder. In the yellow ſever 
the reverſe takes place. The blood has a tendency to 
abſorb heat, and if it does fo it muſt of courſe become 
thinner, for this is the nature of all flaids, and indeed 1! | 
is abundantly manifeſt that fnidity in all cafes an 
effect of the abforption of heat.“ In conſequence © 0 
this abſor ption, the 00g towards the latter end (eels cold, 
che heat ſrems to retire from the extremitics towards t“. 
tal parts, and the veflels contracting and loſing ibn 
kh, by reaion 0¹ the abſtraction of ſenſible heat, th: 
zulſe ceaſes entirely forme time before death Dr. Hu: 
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um takes notice of this exceſſive coldneſs in the limbs 
king place in a lady who died of a malignant fever, and 
\kewiſe that an intolerable ſtench iſſued from her body 
or ſome time before her death, though kept clean with 
I poſſible care. As the plague therefore is the lugheſt 
of all inflammatory diſeaſes, ſo the yellow fever ſcems te 
be the higheſt of the malignant claſs. 
It may be objected, however, that as hemorrhages, 
detechiæ, black vomiting, and convulſions, ſometimes 
ke place in the plague, we cannot from the exiſtence 
of ſimilar ſymptoms in the yellow fever, conclude that. 
they are different diſeaſes. But, with regard to the firſt, 
: muſt be obſerved, that an hæmorrhage may enſue 
om a rupture of veſſels as well as from an oozing ot 
blood in conſequence of an acrimonious thinnels of 
wood. It is indeed to be queſtioned, except in caſes 
zhere blood is diſcharged by the pores of the ſkin, whe- 
ther any hæmorrhage takes place but by a rupture of 
reſlels. In an healthy ſubject, hemorrhages very ſre 
cuently take place from the noſe where the blood tis of 
1 very proper conſiſtence; and Dr. Ruſſel ſays that he 
ad occaſion to fee ha morrhages from the noſe and ute- 
rus only; that in the advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe 
though the blood was paler and of a 7kinner conſiſtence, 
the hemorrhage was ſeldom profuſe. It was, however, 
% very bad omen; molt of the caſes in which it appear- 
ed having terminated fatally. 
That towards the end of this diſeaſe the blood ſhould 
begin to abſorb the heat which it had before thrown out, 
net wonderful. A tendency to diilolution very pro- 
ably does in all caſes take place in a greater or leflcr 
degree; but we have not any reaſon to ſuppoſe that in 
tlic truc plague hemorrhages ever are as frequent, vio- 
ent, or attended with ſuch an apparent tendency to 
pPutretaction, as in the yellow fever, and conlequently we 
must {uppolc that there 15 loine ſpecific difference between 
che [late of the blood in the one diſcaſe and in the 
other. 

Convulſions, though very frequent in the yellow fe— 
Ver, yet, according to Dr. Ruſſel, were very rare attend- 
Ants 
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ants on the acceſs of the peſtilential fever. Even ki. 
cup was ſeldom obſerved, and ſneezing not once. Hy. 
ever, he ſays that convulſive motions of the limbs were 
frequently obſerved in the courſe of the diſeaſe; but 
this is far from what Dr. Chiſholm ſays of the Bouullar; 
fever, where the patient expired in a violent convulky: 

fit; or what Dr. Ruſh ſays of the fever of 1793, i: | 
which the patient jometimes fell down in univerlal c01- 
vulfions. In ſhort, the abſence, or much leſs frequen er, 
of nervous ſymptoms in the plague, ſeems to conſtituc 
another ſpecific difference between the two. | 

With regard to black vomiting, it is neither peculiar 
to the plague nor yellow fever. Pr. Miller“ has ſhown | 
that it may be occaſioned by almoſt any kind of acrd 
poiſon taken into the ſtomach. In proof of this h: | 
quotes from Sauvages the caſe of a man who died in } 
conſequence of taking a drachm of white arſenic inſtead | 
of cream of tartar, in whoſe ſtomach was found, on di- 
fection, a black liquor which depoſited a ſediment like | 
powdered charcoal. The villous coat of the ſtomach ws | 
Iikewiic abraded. For otlier cafes of the ſame kind hi | 
reicrs to V epfer de cicuta aquatica, Morgagni, & c. Ang. 
ther cafe of pariſon by arſenic occurred in New-York. | 
hoſpital, in Which the patient had a black vomiting. la 
another cale in which corroſive mercury was ſ{wallow«. 
by nitake, the patient, after being to appearance in a 
ſair way of recovery, began to vomit a dark-coloutet | 
matter, and died in a day or two. The agaricus ch. 
peatus, a kind of poilonous muſhroom, brought on bu: 
ous ſtools, locked jaw, vomiting, delirium, oppreſſion 
the breaſt, ſiglung, anxiety, great proſtration of firengt!., 
yellownels on ſome parts of the ſkin, and death on te 
tixth day. On diftetion the ſtomach was found to be 
inflamed, the duodenum diſtended with flatus, and t!% 
gall-bladder {ul} of green and black bile. 

But the princi} bal diſtinctions between the plague i: 
yellow fever ſcern to be the eruptive nature of the e 
and the propenuity in the latter to attack ſtrangers nen- 
Pr arnved from colder climates ; allo in being more cat:- 


ed. Repoſitorv, vol. ii, p. 412. 
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„ checked by cold than the plague. It has already 
een remarked from Dr. Ruflel, that of 720 thouſand ſever 

jundred patients, whoſe caſes be noted, every one had bu- 
boes. Thele, however, were not all the caſes he ſaw ; 
for he mentions ſome that had no eruptions ; but from 
this it is impoſſible to avoid drawing the concluſion, 
that eruptions are the true characteriſtics of the plague. 
Of theſe two thouland ſeven hundred, eighteen hundred 
ind forty-one had buboes in one or both groins ; five 
hundred and fixty-nine had them in the arm-pit; two 
hundred and thirty-one had parotids ; four hundred and 
ninety, carbuncles ; and feventy-four, ſpurious buboes. 
Now, in all the number of caſes of fever which Dr. Ruſh 
attended in 1793, he had only two with buboes, and 
one parotid ; and as to the carbuncles they do not 
anſwer the deſcription of thoſe in the former part of this 
work.* Tt is impoſſible therefore that any more clear 
ne of diſtinction can be drawn between the plague and 
yellow fever. The following table, however, exhibiting 
at one view the ſymptoms of the plague, the yellow 
fever, fever of Boullam, and fever of 1793, will perhaps 
{et this matter in a {till clearer light. 

From a mere inſpection of the detail of ſymptoms in 
this table, the difference between the ſeveral diſtempers 
„obvious. It is evident that none of them can with 
any kind of propriety be called higher and lower degrees 
ot the reſt. The plague is eſſentially different from the 
other three, which ſeem indeed to be nearly allied; the 
Boullam fever being only attended with more violent 
ind malignant fy mptoms. We ought now to enter 
to a particular inquiry concerning the origin and na- 
ture of thele fevers; but, as a knowledge of this is in 
me meaſute dependent on the queſtion, whether or 
„ot they are contagious, we ſhall in the firſt place 
preſent the reader with the following extract from a 
French treatiſe, in which the queſtion ſeems to be han- 
Lech in an agreeable and judicious manner, and then 


nake another attempt, by an inveſtigation of matter of 
tact, 


* See p. 257. 
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ſact, to determine whether the diſeaſe has ever been ez. 
cited by imported contagion or not: 
A very important queſtion 1s—whether this Ciſca% 
is contagious. The greater part of the American ply. 
** ficians ate of opinion that it is, and are perſuaded that 
it is brought from the Weſt Indies, by the ſhips which 
* arrive here in the beginning of every ſummer. It!, 
* even {rom that opinion, and on their vigorous repreſen. 
** tations, that quarantines have been eſtabliſhed, whic! 
* every veſſel from the Weſt Indies is obliged to perform 
during 10 and ſometimes 20 days at Fort Mifflin, (c- 
** veral mules diſtance from Philadelphia. This forma- 
5 „ lity, ſo troubleſome to navigation, was obſerved this 
year (1798) with more ſeverity than ever it was; but 
without anſwering any good purpoſe for the vellels 
for very few hips” companies appeared taken with the 
** yellow or putrid fever. Nevertheleſs the epidemic, 
whatever name it aſſumes, raged this year in Phila- 
delphia with more fury than even in 1793. Beſide: 
if the quarantine was a ſure preſervative, if almoſt a!! 
the ſhips' crews coming from the Weſt Indies brought 
the ye/low fever with them, why ſhould not Cranr ts: 
TON, NoRFOLK, ALEXANDRIA, BALTIMORE, Bo-- 
TON and SALEM, where no quarantines are performed. 
be affected with the contagion, as well as New Vors. 
and Philadelphia! The American phyſicians are 10 
convinced that the ye//ozo fever is contagious, that they 
ſerupuloufly prohibit perfons in health from ail com- 
munications with thoſe diſeaſed; they order frequent 
ccalerjuęs in the ſtreets and about the houſes where 
the fever has manifeſted itſelf, and aromatic fumigs, 
tions. They even order the clothes of thoſe who habe 
fallen by it to be burned, as is practiſed with refj;ec: 
to thole who die with the plague. It mull be contel- 
* {ed that their precautions, in this reſpect, have 11 
% ſome ſort been juſtified, on ſeeing all the individual: 
* of one family ſucceſſively taken with it, and often at 
the {ame time, their neighbours, and {o on, to a num” 
ber of people who might be authoriſed to attiibuts 
their misfortunes only to their vicinage with the fill 
victims. „ Neverthelcts, 
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Characters and moſt remarkable Symptoms 


OFTHE 


Plague, Yellow Fever, Fever of Boullam, and of Philadelphia in 1793. 


{ In this table the mark Do. rofers te the e2lumn immediately preceding. 


PLAGUE. 


Known and defcribed by ancient hiſtorians. 


Attacks indiſcriminately people of all na- 
tions. 


Not brought on by intemperance. At leaſt 
Dr. P. Ruſſel never faw an inſtance. 


Sometimes ſeems to ſpare the weakly and de- 
licate, and to attack the 1obuſt. 


People ſometimes ſtruck dead as by a ftroke 
of lightning. Sometimes fall down fud- 
denly, but revive, and by proper manage- 
ment regain their health in a ſhort time. 


Death ſometimes takes place without any fe- 
ver or complaint; preceded only by mo- 
mentary ſickneſs, by cruptions of purple 
ſpots, or the breaking out of hard eſchars 
in different parts of the body. 


Irregular remiſſions and exacerbations. 


Venereal appetite monſtrouſly increaſed on 
recovery. 


— 


General Charatters. 


YELLOW FEVER. 
Not known to exiſt before the laſt aentury. 


Attacks principally thoſe who change their. 


climates, eſpecially from cold to hot. 


Brought on not only by intemperance, but by 
flight errors in regimen. 


Attacks the robuſt much more violently than 
thoſe ot a contrary deſcription, 


Not obſerved. 


Death ſometimes within twenty-four hours, 
but not without fome previous complaints. 


No remiſſion, but a ceſſation of one ſet of 
ſymptoms to make way tor another. 


Not obſer ved. 


FEVER os BOULLAM. 


Suppoſed by Dr. Chiſholm to be a kind of 
new difeaſe, originating in foul yellels on 
the coaſt of Atrica in 1793. 


Do. 
Do. 
Attacks the intemperate and robuſt, 


Thoſe attacked by the diſeaſe fall down gid- 
dy and almoſt inſenſible, with a profuſe 
cold feat. 


D3. 


Bo, 


Do. 


FEVER os PHILADELPHIA IN 1793- 


Various opinions concerning it» 


Attacks more generally than the commas 
yellow fever. 
Do. 


As in the yellow fever. 


Patient ſometimes falls down in apoplexy: 
ſyncope or univerſal convulſions. 


Do, 


Remiſſions and exacerbatrons. 


Venereal appetite increaſed, but leſs than in 
the plague. 


Symptoms of ihe Diſeaſe in various parts of the Body, or ever the whole Syſtem. 


PLAGUE. 


infection ſometimes begins with apparent in- 
toxication, 


Sometimes is felt like an electric ſtroke. 


Eaiating very frequent. 


Convullions rare at the beginning. Convul- 
five motions of the limbs not untrequent 
throughout the diſcaſe. 


Iliccup uncommon. 
Sudden loſs of ſtrength. 


Delirium at times. 


Loſs of ſpeech, faltering and trembling ef 
the tongue. 


Coma very general. 
NMuddineſs of the eyes, ſcarce to be deſcrived. 


1 


* 


8 


e patient becoming 


e . 
Brecn all over. 


Eruptions of the nature of eſchars, ſometimes 
tmail, and called tokens, pepper-corns, &c. 


jometimes larger, and called carbuncles, on 
many diflerent nartc at the ka. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


Not commonly obſerved. 
Not obſerved. 


Do. 
Not commonly obſerved, 


Hiccup extremely common. 
Do. 


Do. 
Not obſerved. 


Do. 


Crimneſs of collntenance., 
heavy. 

A deep yellow colour all ever 49 
<vaunon that the difeaſe has one of its 
names from it. 


Never obſerved. 


Eyes red and 


FEVER ox BOULLAM, 
Do. 


Infection felt at the commencement of the 
diſeaſe, occationing a nauſea and rigor. 


Do. 


Convullſions ſometimes very violent: the pa- 
tient often expiring in a fit. 


Do. 
Exceſſive ſtrength during the delirium. 


Do. Sometimes conſtant. 
Do. 


Do. 
Eyes inflamed, watery, rolfing and protruded. 
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A Kind of ſmall eſchars in the noſe. Small 
black ſpots on the upper lip, but neither 
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FEVER OT PHILADELPHIA 1x 1793. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Tremors of the limbs uncommon. 


Do. 


A ſurpriſing degree of Rrength ſometimes on- 
ly a few hours betore death. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Eyes watery, inflamed, or like balls of fire 
Countenance wild and ferocious, 


Yellow colour very frequent» 


— - 


The carbuncles do not anſwer to any deſcrip« 
tion of thoſe in the plague, 


U14ity And Called tokens, pepper-corns, &c. 
jometimes larger, and called carbuncles, on 
many diflerent parts ot the body. 


Buboes in the inguinal, axillary and parotid 
glands exceedingly common. 


Pulſe extremely variable ; diſappearing en- 
tirely on preſlure ; often intermitting. 


Exceſſive uneaſineſs at the heart. 
ſon died with violent palpitation. 


Violent pain at the pit of the ſtomach, which 
cculd not bear the touch. 


Hemorrhages not very common, and only 
from the noſe and uterus. 


Vomiting of yc;low, green and black matter. 


Stools leſs ſœtid than in a common tertian- 
Dark coloured 0:52d ſometimes diſcharged. 


Sweats of various colours, and ſœtid. 
Sweat the natural criſis of the diſtemper. 


Mm — 


One per- 


Very rarely obſerved, 


Pulfe ſometimes indiſtinguiſhable from that 
of a healthy perſon, even a (ſhort time before 
death. Otherwiſe of all poſſible varieties. 
Sometimes ontirely gone a conſiderable 
time before death. 


Not obſerved. In the laſt ſtage the heart 
palpitates ſtrongly. 


Univerſal in the yellow fever of 1762. 


He morrhages exceſſively common from every 
part of the body. 


Vomiting of matters of the ſame kind; alſo 
of matter reſembling coffee grounds, with 
flaky ſubſtances floating in it. 


S:ools exceſſively fœtid, and in great quantity. 


Not obſerved. 
No natural criſis. 


black ſpots on the upper lip, but neither 
reſembling the tokens or carbuncles in the 
plague. Carbuncles mentioned, but not 
defcribed. 


Sometimes obſerved, but only in fatal caſes. 


Pulſe diſappearing on preflure. Did not in- 
termit even at the approach of death. 


Do. 


Very frequently obſerved. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. Immenſe quantities of exceſlively fœtid 
blood diſcharged. 


Not obſerved. 
Do. 


tion of thoſe in the plague. 


A very few inſtances. 


Pulfe diſappeared as in the plague and Boul- 
lam fever; otherwiſe as in the yellow fever. 


Do, 


Diſeaſe ſometimes began with a pain in the 


ſtomach. A burning pain frequently ac« 
companied the vomiting. 

Do. 

Do. 


Stools extremely fœtid when ſtrong evacuants 
had been uſed, otherwiſe the fœtor was lets. 


Yellow and fœtid ſweats. 


Seldom terminated by ſweat after the third 
day. 


— 


— ar 
» 


PLAGUE. 


Bile of a black and greenich colour; turning 
quite black by the additiou of ſpirit of 
witre; a laiting grats green by adding ſpirit 
ot vitriol; and of a ye:iow by the addition 
of alkalies. 

Flcart of an extraordinary bigneſs; in ſeven 
caſes ſtuffed with thick, black blood; in 
one, filled with a large polypus; in another 
the contents not mentioned. 


Lungs in five cafes either purple, livid, or 
covered with {pots of theie colours. 


Liver greatly enlarged, with mortified ſpots in 
five cates. Stutted alto with thick blood. 

Mort:acations in the brain, inteſtines, &c. 

Ahſcelſſes in two caſes; one in the muſcular 
intezuments of the thorax, the other in 
the aorta. 


* 


2. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


Bile ofa black colour, and very viſcid. 


Stomach afteted by gangrenous ſpots called 
carbuncles by Dr. Lining. 


Blood very fluid, and the veileis of the viſcera 
much diſtended. 


Duodenum and other parts of the inteſtines 
mortified. 


Worms from putrefact ion found in the ſtomach 
in ſix hours. 


Omentum and its appendages of a dark gre” 
colour, and uncommonly dry, 


Liver and ſpleen enlarged. 


Appearances on Diſſection. 


FEVER Or BOULLAM, 
Inteſtines mortitied. 
Ettuſions of blood and ferum ir. the brain. 


Liver ſometimes ſhrunk up into halt its natu- 
ral ſize. 


CA TI. Patient diced on the eth day. 
daik Piood. Air veil-ls rot dittended. 
tion of tirimiy. coapuiated 
in the pericardiua n. C 
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« Nevertheleſs, if this diſtemper was as contagious as 
*« certain phyſicians pretend, why ſhould they not be the 
« firſt to be taken with it; they who ſee, examine and 
touch many patients every day ? Why ſhould not 
* thoſe who nurſe them day and night, who continually 
* breathe thoſe putrid miaſmata; why ſhould not thoſe 
who attend the hoſpitals, thoſe who daily carry 30 or 
40 cofhns to the grave, be taken with it? We do not 
hear, however, that the phyſicians, ſurgeons, nurſes and 
«* ſextons have enlarged the funeral liſt more than any 
e other claſs of citizens. Some doubtleſs have fallen, 
* and perhaps they owed their death to their frequent 
communications with the fick ; but would the epi— 
* demic have ſpared them in any other condition, more 
* than a number of unfortunate people who arc neither 
* phyſicians nor nurſes ? 

Another particular not leſs remarkable | is, that the 
* yelloro fever ſeems hitherto to have ſpared the French- 
men who have refided in the Weſt India colonies, the 
* preateſt part of whom have nevertheleſs ſtaid in New 
Vork and Philadelphia during the h fever, and 
* have lived in the midſt of the contagious air which 
* proves ſo fatal to the Americans, The reſult of all 
this is, that, notwithſtanding four years' experience, 
'* notwithſtanding the public and private reſearches and 
* diſcuſſions which took place between the phyſicians 
* and philoſophers of the American continent, there 1s 
* ſtill much uncertainty on the nature of the diſtemper 

which ſo rapidly depopulates New York and Philadel- 

** phia, Every opinion, every ſyſtem, preſents palpable 

© contradictions, and is liable to objections which it is 
difficult, not to fay impoſſible, to anſwer in a ſatisfac- 
7 ' tory manner. If the diſeaſe be contagious, why are 

not the phyticians, the nurſes, the ſervants of the hol- 
pitals, taken ſooner than perſons who have no ſort of 
* communication with the fick 

© lf it be not contagious, 25 happens it that the na- 
tives of every age and ſex, many of which, the women 

* and children eſpecially, live in a pretty ſober manner, 

* and ſeldom drink any of thoſe liquors fo liable to in- 
flame the blood, are taken with it, and fall, in ſpite 4 
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all the efforts of medicine ? How happens it that the 
Europeans and Frenchmen who have never been in 
the colonies are attacked like the Americans, whilſt 
the planters in the Weſt Indies are ſpared ? 

On the other hand, if, as the French phyſicians pre- 
tend, this is nothing elſe than the malignant putrid 
fever, often prevalent in Hiſpaniola, how happens it 
that thoſe medicines and that mode of treatment 
which were ſo frequently ſucceſsful in the colonies have 
no fort of ſucceſs when adminiſtered to Americans, 
and ſeldom with Europeans? Why 1s this fever at- 
tended, in its very firſt ſtage, with vomitings of blood, 
bile, black ſpots, purp/es and other alarming ſymptoms, 


which they frequently have at Hiſpaniola ? How 


comes it that the Welt India planters, who, while 
they reſided in the colonies, had frequent attacks of 


putrid and often inflammatory fevers, enjoy the moſt 


blooming health ever ſince they have been on the 
American continent? And why are they not taken 
with thoſe putrid and inflammatory fevers, at a time 
when thoſe who have given them an aſylum are the 
daily victims of it? Finally, if we muſt attribute the 
epidemic to no other cauſe than the immoderate heat 


of the ſummer, which is really greater here for two or 


three months than at Hiſpaniola, where a land and 
ſea breeze tempers its violence, why does it not {top 
its ravages when the heat moderates? We have ob- 
ſerved in the epidemics of New York and Philadel- 
phia, that they were leſs deſtructive in the burning 
dog-days than in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, when the mornings, evenings and nights begin 
to be cool, and even cold enough to allow people to 
go clothed as warmly as in winter. 

*© We have now a recent and ſtrikipg cxample that it 
is not heat only which cauſes the epidemics ; ſince 
there were only, in the month of September, three or 


* four days of great heat. The re(t were very cool. It 


may even be {aid that from the 22d it was cold, eſpe- 
cially on the 28th and 29th, when a violent north 


* wind obliged] many people ta have a fire. The num- 
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ber of deaths never were, however, ſo numerous as they 
have been ſince the 2oth of September. The funeral 
« liſt, which in July and Auguſt amounted to 40 per day, 
c reached on the 20th of September to 78, the 22, 68, 
et the 23d, 71, the 24th, 63, the 25th, 80, the 26th, 
&« 77, the 27th, 96, the 28th, 106, the 29th, 76, and 
« from the 29th at twelve o'clock, to the 1ſt of Octo- 
« ber, ſame hour, the number was 170; a number as 
4 prodigious as it is frightful: we could not therefore 
« even flatter ourſelves that the ſevereſt froſts of the end 
« of October would diſpel the epidemic, did not expe- 
« rience afford us that comforting hope. 

What then is the phyſical cue of this ſcourge, 
« which all human prudence and ſcience are unable to 
« avert? The miniſters of religion will not fail to aſ- 
« cribe it to celeſtial wrath, and to adviſe prayers, faſt 
« and charity to appeaſe it. Thoſe pious practices can- 
not aſſuredly do harm; but the philoſophical obſerver, 
«* who does not conceive that Philadelphia and New 
* York ſhould have excited the Heavenly wrath more 
« than thoſe of other cities of the continent, will ſeek for 
© more natural cauſes, and will examine whether they 
« ſhould not be attributed to ſome local and peculiar 
« yice of thoſe two unfortunate cities, and perhaps to 
« the temperament, the diet, the mode of life, of their 
« inhabitants. Reſpecting this, we do not find, in the 
« localities of New York and Philadelphia ſufficient 
« reaſons, nor in the conſtitutions or mode of lite of their 
inhabitants ſufficient variations, to mark them as the 
ec victims of the yell fever, while the inhabitants | of 
| other places] are free from it. 
| Jam however inclined to think that New York and 

Philadelphia, more than any other cities, contain 
« cauſes of corruption or putridity, occaſioned by their 

« fize and the extent of their commerce, which, added 
. « to the high mode of life of the Americans, may be 
* the ſource of the calamity which now affects them. 

<« In effect, we obſerve that in theſe two cities the 
* epidemic has conſtantly manifeſted itſelt in thoſe parts 
** which are not only the moſt commercial, but alto 

* where 
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„ where the common ſinks of the city meet; where the 
c houles, inhabited by the poorer claſs of people, being 
* {maller, and more crowded together; where the ſtores 
* contain moſt proviſions liable to fermentation and pu- 
* tridity; where the ſhipping crowded in the wharf; 
* render the water ſtagnant ; where immenſe quantities 
of dirt and litter are brought from every quarter for 
the purpole of filling up new wharves and other places 
* deſigned to be taken from the ſea, to enlarge lands 
* to build upon; finally, where the water uſed to drink 
does not reach the pumps of the lower part of the 
* city until it has filtrated through the burying-grounds 
* and privy-houſes of the upper parts, moſt of which 
* have no walls, and are never emptied, 
Let us add to all thoſe cauſes of infection the dead 
dogs, cats, pigs, and rats, which are thrown into the 
common finks and docks, the rotten fiſh, and the pri- 
vies, which in ſeveral houies, eſpecially at New York, 
are nothing but us, which are emptied weekly on 
the ſea ſhore, and we ſhall have leſs reaſon to won- 
der at the putrid exhalations which iſſue on the caſter 
* part of New York, and at Philadelphia on that part 
** contiguous to the Delaware, and which are capable of 
** infecting the whole atmoſphere, and to impair the 
* bealth of thoſe who live in it. If the people who 
*© dwell in thoſe parts are not ſcrupulouſly ſober, if they 
** frequently indulge in the uſe of ſpiritous liquors, if 
they feed on ſuch food as is generally known to be 
„ unhealthy, is it to be wondered that, with ſuch a 
** mode of liſe, their blood ſhould be more diſpoſed to 
* inflammation and to be diffolved and corrupted, in 
* the midſt of an air already corrupted and loaded witlz 
* deſtructive miaſmata? 
* Now every man knows that thoſe who live conti- 
*© guous to the river at New York, and the Delaware at 
* Philadelphia, moſtly ſailors, ſhipwrights, truckmen, 
* Jabourers, tavernkeepers, &c. ſeldom trouble them- 
** ſelves about the quantity of their foods and drinks, 
but indulge copiouſly in the uſe of ſtrong liquors, ot 
{© which an aſtoniſhing conſumption is made in thoſe 
© parts. 


ce 
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« parts. They are not in other reſpects more careful as 
* to cleanlineſs in their narrow and low houſes. There, 
„in a hole called a bedryom, and on a feather-bed half 
* rotted, in a heap of rags half devoured by inſccts ſtill 
more diſguſting, two and ſometimes three individuals, 
covered with ſweat, often drunk, fleep, and ſtill in- 
«* creaſe the filth hy their ſhameful and dirty mode of 
* life. Shall we find it ſtrange that thoſe infected haunts 
* ſhould ſhed forth in the morning a mephitic air, ca- 
* pable of ſuffocating the moſt robuſt and vigorous men? 
Shall we wonder that thoſe who breathe this peſtilen- 
* tial gaz are ſuddenly ſeized with a fever? in itſelf perhaps 
not very dangerous, if it were treated in a ſuitable 
manner. But what is their method of treating it? 
They do not even know the name of prifan, {till leſs 
** the ule of anodynes, nor that of /alt of nitre, nor of 
camphor, ſo proper to prevent putridity. Punch, 
made with rum; water mixed with gin and molaſſes; 
a ſort of ſoup made with Madeira wine; fiſh ; raw oyſ- 
ters, &c. theſe are their firſt medicines. If their wives or 
friends go to conſult the apothecary, he adviſes the 
caſtor- oil, or the famous calomel pills or powders, whoſe 
virtues the quacks extol for every diſeaſe. Finally, 
if the fever increaſes, the doctor is called, who admi- 
niſters a light puke of 12 or 15 grains of tartar eme- 
tic, a plenty of laudanum to procure fleep, and who, 
. . . / 

ſeeing the caſe deſperate, withdraws, ſaying that he 
was called too late!“ Although 

* In Dr. Ruſh's acccunt of the ſever of 1793, we find the following remaiks 
on the French mode of practice, to which ic leems remarkable that our author 
has given no autwer : „ I proceed with reluctance to inquire into the com- 
© parative ſuccets of the French practice. It would not be difficult to decide 
upon it from many tacts that came under my notice in the city; but I thall 
" reſt its merit wholly upon the returns of the number of deaths at Buſh-hill. 
This hoſpital, after the 22d of September, was put under the care of a 
„ French phy fician, who was aſſiſted by one cf the phy ſicians of the city. The 
* hoſnital was in a pleaſant and airy ſituation; it was provided with all the 
„ necetlaries and comforts for fick people that humanity could invent, or libe- 
* rality ſupply. The atiendants were devoted to their duty, and cleanlineſs 
and order pervaded every room in the houſe. The reputation of this hot- 
„pital, and of the French phyſician, drew patients to it in the early ſtage of 
« the diſo:dcr. Ot this I have been afluted in a letter from Dr. Annan, who 
„was appotuted to examine and give orders of admiſſion into the hoſpital to 
© ſuch of the poor of the diſtric of Southwark, as could not be taken care of in 
their own houtes. Mr. Olden has likewiſe informed me, that moſt of the 


© paticuts who were lent to the hoſpital by the city committee (of which he 
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Although the inhabitants of the other parts of the 
* city who are in better circumſtances follow a mode of 
life more regular, feed on more wholeſome aliment, 
and are much more cleanly in their houſes (except how- 
ever feather-beds and lower bedrooms) it is nevertheleſs a 
fact that they are much inclined, the men eſpecially, to 
* eat ſalt meat, meat half cooked, green fruit, and ſtil 
more to drink ſpiritous wines. Several of them allow 
themſelves an immoderate uſe of the latter between din- 
ener and tea-time, the ſtrength of which, added to that ot 
the high- ſpiced food, and liquors, muſt neceſſarily in- 
« creaſe in their blood that fermentation already exci- 
ted by the heat of the ſeaſon. Now, ſhall! we not 
* concede that bodies thus prediſpoſed ought to be 
more ſuſceptible than others of the impreſſion of the 
* corrupted maſmata which are conftantly exhaled from 
every thing that ſurrounds them; from the common 
** ſewers, the wharves or the docks; from the dirt and 
* litter of the alleys and lanes; from the ſulphureous 
« bilge-water of ſhips; from the cellars and from the 
« ſtores; in ſhort, from thoſe houſes which contain fick, 
* dying and dead perſons ? 

Here the author, after ſtating objections on bott: 
tides, ſeems at laſt to determine that the diſeaſe is pro- 
uuced by putrid effluvia. The diſpute on this ſubject, 
however, hath continued ſo long, that we can by no 
means expect to ſettle it in this treatiſe. At firſt view 
one would think that nothing could be more eaſy than 
to determine whether the diſeaſe aroſe ſoon after the ar- 
rival of foreign veſſels, or in places which had no con- 
nexion with maritime affairs. But when we come to 
particulars there is ſuch a ſtrange diſagreement and con- 

tradiction 


was a meinher) were in the firſt ſtage of the fever, With all theſe advan- 
tages, the deaths, between the 22d of September and the 6th of November, 
«© amounted to 448 out of 80) patients who were admitted into the hoſpital 
„within that time. Three tourths of all the blacks (nearly 20) who were pa- 
„ tients in this hoſpital, died. A liſt of the inedicines preſcribed there may bs 
« ſeen in the minutes of the proceedings of the city committee. Calomel and 
„ Jalap are not among them. Moderate bleeding and purging with glaube 
« falts, I have been informed, were uſed in ſome cates by the phyficians of 
« this hoſpital. The proportion of deaths to the recoveries, as it appears u 


te the minutes of the committee from whence the report is token, is truly Wa- 
« Jancholy!“ | 
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tradition concerning facts, that we are in every inſtance 
driven back into the wide field of theory and argumen— 
tation. One inſtance of this we have already had in the 
caſe of the Bullam fever ſaid to be imported by the 
Hanley. Let us now try another. Dr. Currie of Phi- 
ladelphia, in a letter to Mr. Wynkoop of date October 
roth, 1797, ſays that the fever at New-York, of 1795, 
was proved © by unqueſtionable facts,“ to have been in. 
troduced from Port au Prince by the brig Zephyr ; and 
for a proof of this he refers to a letter of the health 
committee of New York to the governor, dated Sep- 
tember 8th of that year. From this letter it appears 
that Dr. Treat viſited this veilel on the 28th of July, 
where he found three men ill of what he called a bi- 
lous remitting fever, and the body of one who died that 
morning. Two days after, the Doctor was taken ill, 
and died in eight days, with unequivocal ſymptoms of 
rellow fever. On the 25th, four perſons from on board 
the ſhip William, from Liverpool, which arrived ſeveral 
weeks before {the crew of which till this time had been 
zealthy) were taken ill of fever, and died with ſimilar 
ymptoms in ſeven days. Nothing can be more direct 
than this evidence, yet it did not give ſatisfaction. 

The fact was impugned by the late Dr. E. Smith, in 
letter to Dr. Buel,* ho produces {uch evidence as, 
in his opinion,“ eft1hli ſhes it beyond a contradiction, 
that neither Dr. Treat nor any other perſon con- 
* trafted a iover, fuch as prevailed in New York in 
©1995, from any beck or dead man, or any thing elſe 
connected with the veſſel in queſtion,” 

The evidence brou Yi forward 1s the declaration and 
<epolitio * OI | Capt. Pird. In a letter to Dr. Dingley; 
the ca 2LALL thinks it his duty to contradict the report” 
that Lc. Treat“ caught the diſeaie of which he died on 
board the Zephyr.“ He contradids it by a depoſition, 
Mat © the mate and one mariner had the fever and ague 
Ievititeet days on ore, and came on board with the 
tone viteaſe 5 and the captain himſelf had a dyſen— 
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« tery on his arrival' in New Vork; and John Wheeler, 
* aged 16 years, died on the day of the arrival of the brig 
„ in New York, by worms crazoling up iuto his throat, and 
© c/okings him. He was ſewcd up in a piece of canvaſs, 
© and ready to be committed to the deep, when Dr. 
« Treat came on board, who defired the captain to have 
ce the canvaſs opened, that he might inſpect the body; 
* and he only cut the canvals over the face, but did not 
«© make any other examination of the body.” 

How far this proves captain Bird's affertion, that Dr, 
Treat aid not catch the diſeaſe on board the Zephyr, the 
reader will judge. It is, however, inconſiſtent with the 
plan of this treatiſe to enter into an examination of con— 
tradictory evidence concerning matters of fact. Ac- 
counting as ing, therefore, all that has been ſaid, 5, 
either party, concerning the brig Zephyr, let us proceed 
to other teſtimonies, 

In a collection of Fadts and obſertations by the College 
of Phyficians, publiſhed laſt year, we find the following 
remarkable accounts tending to prove that the diſenſe 
was introduced by the ſhip Deborah, n Port au 
Prince and Jeremie 'in St. Domingo: In a letter 
from Dr. Stevens to Dr. Griffithis it is Wes that“ the 
yellow fever prevailed in almoſt all the ſea-port town: 
* in the French part of Hiſpaniola, particularly at Cape 
** Nichola Mole, where it raged fo violently that i: 
* obliged the Britiſh to abandon the polt ſooner than 
e they intended. About the ſame time it appeared in 
« the harbour of St. Thomas, and was ſo deſtructive t to 
* foreigners, that it obtained the name of 7he plag ne. 
The Doctor faw ſeveral caſes of it in St. babe. 
during the months of Auguſt and September, 1798, and 
„ theſe were entirely confined to American 3 While 
« the Native inhabitants of the city were totally exemp! 
« from it. From this very ſickly coaft arrived tne 
Deborah on 7M eighth of July. 3. On the 12th ot 
Auguſt John Lewis, mate of the Deborah, informed Dr 
Currie, that the veſſel had loſt ſever perſons with fever on 
board during her paſſage, and one by accident; a 
that fhe had beeu einployed as a traiifport in the Britiſh jr 
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gate previous 70 her taking in her cargo at Jeremie. 4. Mr. 
Thomas Town informed Dr. Wiſtar, that, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, 1798, he was told by Alexander Philips, of 
Water-ſtreet, that he (Mr. Philips) had brought up 
two or three ſick people from the Deborah, in one or 
two boats. Some of them he had brought to his own 
houſe ; and one was dead. Philips himſelf was ſick at 
the fame time, and died a day or two after. 5. Mr. 
Purdon informed Dr. Currie that he had a ſimilar ac- 
count from Mr. Philips, whom he ſaw on the firſt or ſe- 


cond of Auguſt in apparent good health, and that he 


Jied on the Saturday following. 

All this, and further evidence ſcemingly equally ſtrong, 
was {ct aſide with the greateſt facility by bringing coun— 
ter-evidence, particularly that of Mrs. Philips, who de- 
nied that there were any ſick people in the houle ; and 
by bringing inſtances of the fever exiſting in town before 
the veſſel arrived. It is needlels therefore to trouble the 
reader with any further diſcuſſion ol this evidence more 
than the reſt. As the ancient Britons, in their letter to 
Aetius, lamented that the barbarians drove them to the 
ſea, and the /e drove them hack to the barbarians, fo 
may we lament, in the preſent inveſtigation, that the 
uncertainty of theory drives us to facts, and the uncer- 
tainty of ſuppoſed facts drives us to heory, Still, how- 
ever, we ſhall not deſpair. The introduction of a diſeaſe 
into a large city is much more difficult to be traced than 
in a ſmaller one. In the year 1594 the diſcaſe appeared 
in the town of New Haven in C onnefticut; Dr. Mon- 
fon of that place informs us, that it appeared on the 10th 
of June, when Mrs. Gorham, reſiding on the Long 

wharf, was viſited by Dr. Hotchkils, who found her at- 
fefted with ſymptoms of the yellow fever. In three days 
aer complaints ſuddenly vanthed, and ſhe was ſuppoſcd 
to be in a fair way of recovery, but the ſame evening ſhe 
vomited matter reſembling coffee-grouns, and died next 
day. On the ſame day that Mrs. Gorham died, Dr. 
Monſon vifited her nicce, a girl of cight years of age, who 
had ftaid a week with her aunt, and was taken ill 
three days before. The day after the Doctor ſaw 
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her ſhe was ſuddenly relieved as her aunt had been, 
but in a few hours vomited matter like coftee-grounds, 
and died next day. Theſe and ſome other ſimilar caſcs 
having SOILS the ſelect men, inquiry was made, when 
* it appearcd, that, in the beginning of June, capt 
Truman arrived from Martinico, in a floop that was 
infected with the contagion of the yellow fever; that 
„this veſſel lay at the wharf; within a few rods of Mrs 
© Gorhams reſidence ; that the had on board a cheſt of 
clothes which had belonged to a mariner who dic 
* of the yellow fever in Murtinico ; and that his cheſt 
© was carried into Mr. Auitin's ſtore, and opencd in 
* preſence of Capt. Truman, Mr. Auſtin, Henry Hub- 
* bard, and Polly Gorham : the three laſt died in x 
* ſhort time after their expoſure to the contents of the 
* cheſt. Hence it is highly probable that Mrs, Gor- 
ham caught the diſeaſe from the infected ſloop or 
clothing. Mr. Auſtin's ſtore ſtands within three ot 
four rods of Mir. Gorham's houſe ; and no perſon in 
* town was known to have the yellow tever previous to 
* capt. Truman's arrival.” 

In his further account of this fever Dr. Monſon ſhow: 
that it was contagious in the higheſt degree, and tha, 
Mr. Gorham's houſe proved a kind of ſeminary from 
whence the d ſeaſe ſpread itſelf. © June 26 (ſays he! 
* Waac Gorham loft an infant child with the yellow fe- 
* ver; and ſoon after his fon and daughter were affected 
* with it: the former died. Solomon Mudge died 
on the goth ; Jacob Thomſon's negro woman on the 
* 1{t of July; Archibald M' Neil on the gth ; Polly 
© Brown on the 3d of Auguſt ; John Storer, jun. and 
John Hide, on the 8th; and widow Thomſon on the 
* 10th. Jacob Thomſon's negro woman, Solomon 
* Mudae, John Storer, jun. and] Jolin Hide, had vi- 
* fited Mr. Gorham's houſe a few days before their ill- 
c nets; Polly Brown and Mrs. Thomſon nurſed in Mr. 
5 Gerne family; and Archibald M' Neil nurſed 
Solomon Mudge. Elias Gill died on the 12th of 
Auguſt, and Samuel Griſwold's wife cn the 7th : 
© the former viſited Mr, Gorham's houſe, the latter 
de nurſed in his family, % There 
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There were a number of perſons who caught the 
« diſeaſe at Mr. Gorbam's houſe, and recovered. 

« Mrs. Thomſon, on the firſt day of her illneſs, was 
„moved half a mile from Mr. Gorham's, into George- 
* ftreet. Luther Fitch caught the diſeaſe from Mrs. 
© Thomſon, and communicated it to his ſervant maid. 
„Both recovered, Mr. Fitch lives in Coliege-ſtrecet, 


* nearly thicc quarters of a mile diſtant from Mr. Gor- 


* bam's houſe. I could trace the difeafe throughout: 
the town. No perſon had the yellow fever uniels in 
« conſequence of attending the ſick, or of being expoſed 
* by nurſes, infected houfes, clothing, or furniture. 

„ have inquired of vera! aged perſons in this town 
relative to the yellow fever, whether they knew of its 
having ever been here previous to June 1794, and 
there is but a ſingle inſtance; the facts relating to 
which are theſe: lu the year 1743 a tranſient perſon, 
by the name of Nevins, who came from the Weſt In- 
dies, lodged at the houle of Nathaniel Brown, an inn— 
'* keeper in this city. The man was taken very ſick in 
the night, and died ſhortly atterwards ; and his body 
was very yellow aſter death. Mr. Brown's wife ſickened 
jn a ſhort time, and died of the fame complaint, which 
was at that time ſuppoſed to be the yellow fever. 
Jam credibly informed that ſeveral perſons at Miill- 
river, in Fairfield county, and alſo at New London, 
died with the yellow fever in Auguſt and September, 
1795. It was propagates] there by infected ;erforis 
* from New York. 

„Capt. ſohn Smith died in this town, the 20th of 
* Auguſt, 1795. He caught the diſeaſe in New York. 
and communicated it to one of his negro ſervants.“ 

On the whole, Dr. Monton concludes, © that the yel- 
| low ſever 13 ſeldom or never generated in this country, 

anch that it is always imported from abroad. An oh- 
ieQion to the idea or its being generated in this coun- 
ty ie, that it was never known in the interior of this 
it:te, or of the United States, fo far as I can learn. 
* Had :t ever appeared in C onnecticut before the year 
1743, and Tane 1704, we lhonld nncoubtedly' have 
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„ had ſome record of the fact. There is no iuc}, 
* record, and no perſon remembers to have heard ot 
* {uch a diſeaſe, but at theſe periods, prevailing in any 
part of the ſtate. There are numbers of aged perſons 
in New Haven who remember the putrid ulcerous fore 
* throat, ſmall pox, meaſles, dyſentery, &c. raging here 
with great mortality, but have no recollection of any 
« yellow fever. Hence we may rationally conclude that 
it never did appear in this ſtate but in the years 1743 
and 1794. 
* It is evident, from facts before mentioned in this 
letter, that the yellow tever was propagated 1n no other 
« way than by contagion, and that this is a {pecrfic con- 
tagion, and no more diverſified, in its operation on the 
human ſyſtem, than that of the ſmall pox and 
© meaſles. 
f the citizens of large commercial cities were atten- 
tive in tracing the origin of the yellow fever, on its 
firſt appearing among them, they would often find 
that the diſeaſe was imported. In ſome inſtances it 
would be extremely difficult to diſcover the origin. 
But the miſchief lies in this; that the inhabitants ot 
ſuch cities, whenever a contagious diſeaſe makes it, 
appearance ANODE them, endeavour to {upprets al! 
rumour of it, from an apprehenſion of alarming the 
country, and injuring their commerce ; unwilling 
to believe that there is evil in the city, till the difeale 
ſpreads in every direction. Then, indeed, when 1t 1! 
* too late, they are ſolicitous in the ule of means to ar- 
** reſt its progreſs. As it extends itſelf ſlowly at ri, 
ſcafonable exertion might both detect its ſource, an“ 
prevent its increaſe ; but when it is diffuſed througi: 
a city, it {preads with rapidity, and it is no longer p0! 
** ible to diſcover where it began. But as, whenever! 
the yellow fever has appea- ted in the United State 
it has always been in ſea-port towns, and originate't 
near wharves, docks, and warehouſes, there ſeems t 
be high probability that the dileaſe is imported.” 

The evidence here feems fo ſtrong, that no counter - 
-vidence that can be brought appears likely to invalidats 
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it. The coincidence of the commencement of the fever 
with the arrival of the {hip hath not been denied, as in 
other cales ; and, though it has been attempted to prove 
that a fever might have ariſen from the quantity of pu- 
trid or putreſcent matters at that time in the town, yet 
the circumſtances of thole who were preſent at the open- 
ing of the cheſt of clothes being taken with the fever, 
and thoſe who were ſick of it in ſo many caſes infecting 
one another, cannot by any means be overthrown. But 
the fact is, that even thoſe who contend moſt violently 
againſt importation, do yet allow that it may in ſome ca- 
fes be lo; but they contend that if proper care be taken 
it will not ſpread. Dr. Smith in his letter to Dr. Buel 
ſays, that infection may be brouglit into any place 
* from abroad; that, under certain circuniſtances of the 
place where it is introduced, it becomes very deſtruc- 
„ tive; but that, when theſe circumſtances do not ex- 
* iſt, however the perſon immediately affected, if it be 
« introduced by a fick perſon, may ſuffer, it is harmleſs 
* ſo far as the general health of that place is concerned. 
* If the ſubject were viewed in this light, as moſt aſ- 
* ſuredly it ought to be, the queſtion of importation or 
* non- Importation would fink into its merited infignth- 
« cance.” But, with due reſpect to the memory of Dr. 
Smith, this muſt {urely be accounted a very inconſide- 
rate mode of reaſoning. In the inſtance he ſpeaks of, 
that of the Zephyr lately mentioned, he allows that Dr. 
Treat eit have caught the diſcaſe on board the veſſel,“ 
„but (lays he) as 29 . perſon is known to have been 
infected by that velilcl, and as the Doctor communi- 
« cated it to no perſon, the advocates for importation 
would not be greatly benelited by the conceſſion.“ 
Surely we mull look upon the lite of Dr. Treat himſelf 
to have been a matter not entirely tnfignificant, and if 
he caught the fever by going on board, a number of others 
who went in full confidence of the impoſſibility of im- 
portation, might have done the ſame. As far therefore 
as the prevention of ſuch accidents can be accounted a 
matter of importance, it is allo of importance to believe 
the 
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the doctrine of imported contagion. Tt is true, Dr. 
Smith, in the paſſage juſt quoted, adds immediately af. 
ter, that “no ſuch conceſhon (with regard to Dr. Treat) 
is neceſſiry;“ but, in p. 104, he does make an ample con- 
ceſſion, as we have ſeen, v:z. that the contagion may n+ 
only be imported, but, under certain circumſtances, be ge. 
ry active aud diſtrudlive. The queſtion theretore reſts here: 
Can we at all times promiſe that, with the utmoſt care 
that can be taken, the circumſtances of a place may no! 
be ſuch as to give activity to an imported contagion ? 11 
the nature of things it is impoſſihle that the docks, 
wharves, ſtreets and alleys of a large town can be abtu- 
lutely clean. It 1s equally impoſhble that % men can 
be adviſed to be temperate, cleanly, and neat in thei; 
lodgings ; and we are unable to determine how far; e 
ple may deviate from the e of right in thoſe relinc)s 
without danger. Before any theory of this kind cou 
be ſupported, it would be abſolutely neceffary to Wk 
an unequivocal proof that yellow fever had been m 
inſtance at leaſt produced by local cauſes; but this car 
not be done. Among the Hottentots, the dirtieſt peo: 
ple in the world, no ſuch diſeafe exiſts. Among tir 
peaſants of Poland, who likewiſe live in a very dire 
manner, their m ode of life is ſaid to produce not a fe- 
ver, but a diſeaſe of the hair, called the piice Polonico, 
In the Medical Repoſitory, vol. i, p. 270, Dr. MI. 2 
of New Vork Getcrib<s a diſeaſe called gy -phantinfes, lit 
aa, gr fcuruy, occaſioned by loathiome, þ utrety. ng di 
luch as rotten fiſh, filh-livers and roe, fat and train 5 
whales and ſea-dogs, congealed ſour milk, with little cr 
10 vegetable proviſions, and by expoture to wet aud 
cold. This diſcaſe prevails in Iceland, in the Ferre 
Hanqs, in two diſtricts of Sweden, and in Audα⁰,]; 785 
this diſeaſe is not the yellow fever, though}: it is faid 
make the perſon afflicted wth it more like © a putrei; 
ing corple than a living man.” The cold ſcems to be 
atfigned as a reaſon why the Uiſeaſe does not aſſume 2 
febrile form ; but, however this may hold with Iceland, 
it cannot with Sweden” where the ſummer is ſo hot, that 
the {un has been ſaid to (et ſoreſts on fire,. This is pro- 
bably 
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bably a fable; but we are aſſured by ! Pontoppiddan, i in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Norway, 4 covntry to the full as 
cold as Sweden, that in ſummer the heat is very great. 
His expreſſion is, that it is enouga to *f make a raven 
gape.“ As to Madeira, where the climate is warm, there 
can be no {uch ovjection, But a particularity of this giſ— 
eaſe is, that it is infectious. Suppoſing then that by any 
means it thould be exalted into a fever, have we any rea- 
ſon to imagine tha at in ſuch a cafe it would lay aſide its in- 
ſectious property ? Surely not. If this then is the cafe with 
a diſeaſe produced by the fame cauſes with the. yellow 
fever, we have the very ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
latter is in{e&tious, as that the former would be ſo if it 
could lay aſide its preſent form, and aſſume that of fe- 
ver. Another proof that mere dirtineſs cannot at all 
times produce a diſtemper, or even propagate its infec- 
tion, may be deduced from the ſixth caſe quoted p. 355 
from Dr. Ruſſel, where he ſays that a poor Jewiſh fami- 
ly liv -1 1n a place {uch as he had always conſidered as 
one of the receptacles of contagion, yet only one in fix 
of thoſe who remained in 1t was taken with the plague. 
In all caſes of plague, or of violent epidemic diſorders, 
it has indeed been obſerved that the poor were more 
ſubject to an attack than the rich. This was fo remark- 
able 1n the plague of London | in 1665 that Dr. Hodges 
ſays it was called the poor's p/aye ; and Dr. Ferriar tells 
us from Deemerbroeck, that in lome parts of Italy it was 
cuſtomary in the beginning of a peſtilence to drive out 
the poor; and hkew.ſe that this cruel expedient was uſed 
at Marſeilles. The bad ſucceſs of the experiment at this 
laſt place, however, tows that people of any deſcription, 
and in any circumſtances, may be attacked. A very 
probahle caute, entirely diſtinct from any mode of living, 
may be aſtgned in this caſe, viz. that the poor are more 
expoſed to infection than others, both from their cir- 
cum tinces and their ralhneſs; tor it will be evident to 
thoſe who converſe with the moſt uninformed people of 
any country, that the Turkiſh notion of predeſtination 
is far from being confined to Mahometans. It is not, 
however, denied, that dirtineſs, as well as other local 
Mm m cauſes, 
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cauſes, may do much hurt, and occaſion the ſpreading of 
a diſeaſe which otherwiſe would not ſpread ; becauſe 
uncleanneſs of all kinds ſeems to be the proper vchicle 
of infection, in which it appears to delight to take up its 
abode. In the Medical Extracts, vol. 11, p. 174, we 
have from Goldſmith the following anecdote concerning 
the concentration of peſtilential infection in the plague 
of London : 

A pious and learned ſchoolmaſter, who ventured to 
* ſtay in the city during the plague, and took upon him- 
« ſelf the humane office of vititing the ſick and dying who 
* had been deſerted by better phyſicians, averred, that, 
being once called to a poor woman, who had buricd 
her children of the plague, he found the room where 
* the lay fo little, that it could ſcarce hold the bed on 
which ſhe was ſtretched. However, in this wretchec 
abode, beſide her, in an open coffin, her huſband lay. 
who had ſome time before died of the diſtemper, a 
whom ſhe {von followed. What ſhewed the peculia 
maligaity of the air, thus ſuffering from human mial- 
mata or effluvia, was, that the contagious ſteans had 
produced ſpots on the very wal of their wretchied 
apartment, And Mr. Boyle's own ſtudy, which was 
contiguous to a peſt-houſc, was alſo ſpotted in the ſame 
15 frightful manner“ This ſhows not how infection may 
be produced, but how it may be concentrated in ſuch 
milerable apartments. The appearance on the walls 
brings to remembrance what is ſaid in the book of I. 
viticus concermug the appearance of the leproſy in wall 
and clothes. 

But, ſuppoſiug we ſhould allow that dirtineſs may 
bring on a yellow fever (and it is plain that this cannot 
be proved) we have, in the caſe of the Buſhridge India- 
man, a d:m9Jr/ratlion that cleanlinels cannot keep it off.“ 
This veflel failed from England for the Eaſt Indies, in 
the year 1792, much about the ſame time that the 
Hankey failed for the coaſt of Africa, She had on 
board 26.4 people in all, viz. 109 belonging to the flip“ 
company, 130 recruits, and 25 paſſengers. She had 

very 
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very boiſterous weather at firſt ſetting out, but croſſed 
the cquator on the 26th of May, where the weather was 
ſultry, with heavy ſhowers. of rain, The diſeaſe now 
made its appearance firſt among the recruits, and in a 
lort night ſpread among the ſhip's company. It was com- 
mon for ſix or ſeven to be attacked with it daily from 
the commencement ; * and in the ſpace of twelve weeks 
© almoſt every perſon in the hip not only had laboured 
« under it, but many had ſuffered repeated relapſes.” 
For ſeveral weeks the weather was hot and ſultry; but, 
when in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, they 
experienced a reverſe, and were driven by a ſtorm as 
high as S. lat. 42. Here the thermometer indicated a 
temperature only 14* above froſt, but no material change 
in the diſeaſe took place. Afterwards, when returning 
into the warm latitudes, they experienced the ſultry heats 
of the Atlantic without any change either for the better 
or the worſe, and this for no lets a {pace than three 
months. 

As to the origin of the diſcaſe, Mr. Bryce the ſurgeon, 
though inclined to aſcribe it to contagion, could not 
trace it to any origin of that kind, as the veſſel had been 
fix weeks at fea before it appeared. It © could not be 
* aſcribed to want of air or cleanlineſs, as every polſible 
* attention had been uled to preſerve thele : the different 
apartments were thoroughiy cleaned and fumigated 
with wetted gun-powder ; the decks were ſprinkled 
with boiling vinegar; and the windiails were attentive» 
ly kept in order at each hatchway. Dr. Bryce is in- 
clined to conjecture that a peculiar combination in the 
circumſtances of diet, ſituation, and ſtate of the atmo- 
* ſphere, may have gi ven rife to this calamity, But the 
* fame combination of circumſtances {o frequently takes 
* place vizhout any fe ver, that it appears much more 
* probable the 815 had its Origin either from an 

imported fomes, or from a fomes generated in ſome indi- 
e vidual in the ſhip, from whence it was afterwards 

* propagated to others by contavivn.” The diſeaſe pro- 
duced on board the ſhip was not contagious to the 
people on board another veflel with whom they had 
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communication, nor to the people aſhore among whom 
the convaleſcents were put, nor to new paſſengers taken 
on board the veſſel in the Eaſt Indies; circumitances 
certainly not « little ſurpriſing. 

It doth not therefore appear, that, without the inter. 
vention of ſome other cauſe, mere dirtineſs can produce 
the yellow fever. Let us next fee what can be done by 
confinement, want of air, or, as it has been lately called, 
abſtraction of oxygen. On this, however, we muſt ob- 
terve, that in all cafes where people are allowed tg 
breathe, their lungs mult be filled with the due quantity 
of fome elaſtic fluid. It the fd they breathe contains 
a {mailer quantity of oxygen, it muſt contain a greater 
quantity of ſomething elfe. If a d::cale therefore is pro- 
duced, it muſt be occ.honed by the prefence of that 
other fluid, as well as by the a':{e::ce of oxygen. Now, 
in confined air, ve know that not only the oxygen 18 di- 
miniſhed, and conſequently a larger >roport!on of azote or 
lepton mixed with 1t, but in a- {dition to this increaſed 
proportion of azote, there is ulſo a poſitive au mentation 
ot the deleterious part of the a moſphere by the efffuvia 
from the bodies of thoſe who are confined. Theſe ef. 
fluvia, as we have ſcen, p. 99, contain a great quantity 
of fixed air. Others have {hywn that they contain allo 
azote; and it may be fo; but ſtill we are ſure that the 
nxet air predominates. Beſides this, from the breath 
we know that a vreat quantity of aqueous inoiture pro- 
ceeds. Experiments on the action of thete different 
kinds of fluids are yet in an imperfeét ſtate, yet ſome 
important facts relating to them are known. 1. Oxy- 
gen breathed in great proportion produces an augmen— 
tation of heat, and Proves an untverlal fimulant, See pb. 
118. By itſelt it © PRCKE ns the pulſe.* 2. Pure fixed air 
breathed by itielt dr eftroys life with the circumſtances of 
Increaled heat, raickiction 2 the iood, and rupture of 


the vetlels. See p. 206. The circumſtances attend- 
ing death by breathing az ofe are not pariiculaly record- 
ed 5 


* In the Medical Extracts we 4nd tt recorded, that a young gentle mas. 


having breathed pure OXYERN for 1overai abuts his zulte, Wich was velicls 
94, loon beat 120, Wi uinute. 
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ed; but we know that by breathing an atmoſphere low- 
ered by it the conſumptive fever is not increaſed, hut 
diminiſhed ; and there 1s an account in the Medical An- 
nals of a perſon who was perfectly cured of a conſump» 
tion by the ſmell of the bilge-water of a ſhip. 4. It has 
formerly been ſhown, from Dr. Black's experiments, that, 
when the vapour of water is condenſed in the budy, a 
great quantity of heat muſt be thus communicated to 
it. In confined air therefore there 1s a diminution of 
the oxygen which produces heat ; but there 1s an aug- 
mentation of the fixed air and of the aqueous moiſture 
which increaſes it; fo that, on the whole, the balance 
muſt be confidered as in favour of the augmentation of 
heat in the human body; not to mention the quantity 
of ſenſible heat continually added to the atmoſphere by 
that which evaporates from the body. This poſition, 
however, doth not ſtand upon the uncertain ground of 
theory; it is confirmed by the following remarkable 
fact: Commodore Billings, who commanded a Ruſſian 
expedition fitted out by the late emprels, found], in his 
travels through the northeaſtern part of Aſia, that the 
cold of the atmoſphere exceeded not only what was 
known in other clunates, but even what moſt people had 
been able to produce by freezing mixtures. Dr. Gu- 
thrie informs us that he was unable to produce a greater 
degree of cold than 36 below o of Hegumur, though al- 
filted by 20 below o of natural cold, and the power of 
all the freezing mixtures be Knew, © How much then 
„ (ſays he) was | ſurpriſed to bear Mr. Billings aſſert, 
that ſome ſpirit thermometers winch be had with him, 
* graduated according to Reaumy”s ſcale, were often as 
low as 40 below the freczing point of water, that is, 
« 8 deg. below the freezing point of mercury. And 
once or twice he obſerve} them at 42 deg. below the 
* freezing point of quick lte.“ «+ During 

* This account is taken from the Annals of Medicine for 1798, and appears 
in a letter from Dr. Guthrie at Petertbiurg to Dr. Duncan at Ldinburgh. It 
is drawn up with ſuch aff-ni/bing inaccuracy, that we may well be lurpriſed 
how the one phy ſician ſhout | write, and the other print it. There feems in 
the firſt place to have been a miſtake of Reamur's thermometer for Fahren- 
it's. But even this will not zectily the account. The x-79 or (Go) on Reau- 


mur's ſcals is the freezing yoigt of water; on Fahrenheit's it is tne a” 2 
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„ During this ſevere cold (probably 42 below & of 
Fahrenheit) the Nomade Tchutſki (a wandering na- 
* tion on the northeaſtern extremity of the Aſiatic con- 
* tinent) who were conducting him along the coaſt of 
the Frozen ocean, in ſledges drawn by rein deer, en- 
© camped every night on the frozen ſnow in low tents, 
e which they quickly formed with the {ins of rein-deer, 
*« ſpreading ſome of them on the ſurface of the now, on 
c which they all ſtept; and he aſſured me, that, ſo far 
« from ſuffering from cold during the night, the heat 
« was {0 exceſiive in theſe fur tents, where from ten to 
te fifteen flept together, according to its dimenſions, that 
« no one could bear even a ſhirt; but all lay in a vio- 
« lent perſpiration, naked as they were born, till dawn 
* of day, without the aid of fire, excepting a train-oil 
lamp, which lighted each tent.” 

From this account it ſeems pretty evident, that, by 
the accumulation of animal eftuvia, a heat may be com- 
municated to the atmoiphere greater than that of the 
human body. We cannot ſuppole the heat of the tent 
which put the people in a violent perſpiration to have 
been leſs than 90“ of Fahrenheit; and, {uppoiing the tem- 
perature of the external atmoſphere to have been at a 
medium 30 below ©, there muſt have been a genera- 
tion of 120 degrees of heat; but the heat of the human 
body does not exeecd 97 degrees, and it cannot com- 
municate more heat than it has. But we muſt ſuppoſe 
0 | | 1uÞPPp 
the tents to have been capable, had they been filled to 
the top, of containing twice the number who did fleet 
in them. They could communicate to the air therefore 

only 
duced by a mixture of falt and fnow, 32 degrees helow the freezing point of 
water. The freezing point of quicxſilver has been fed at 39, 394 or 49 
degrees below the cold produced by falt and ſnow. When the themometer 
therefore fell to 40 deg. below the freezing point of water, it was only eigh; 
degrees below the cold of falt and fnow, and not equal to the congela- 
tion of mercury by more than thirty degrees. The difference between this 
and forty-iwo degrees below the freezing point of quicktilver is enormous 
and incredible. Id indicates a degree of cold hitherto unobſerved on the face 
of the earth, and fcarcely equalled by the lateſt experiments made at Hudſon's 
bay, where, by means of vitriolic acid and fnow, the thermometer was made: 
to indicate a degree of cold 40 degrees below the freezing point of quicktilver. 


The inaccuracy and confulioa of this account, however, does not aftee tk 
zubſequent part relative to Mr. Billings's journeys 
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only one half of 97 degrees, or 483%; the remaining 
71+ therefore muſt been derived from the breath aud 
perſpiration of the body.“ 

Let us now attend to the conſequencas which muſt 
naturally and undeniably follow from this fact. If, in 
ſuch a violently cold climate, the effluvia of fifteen hu- 
man bodies could produce a heat ſufficient to induce a 
violent perſpiration, what would they not have done had 
they been in a climate where the heat of the atmoſphere 
was upwards of an hundred degrees greater, or between 
70 and 80 above o of Fahrenheit? Perhaps this was 
never thoroughly tried except in the black hole at Cal- 
cutta. Here an hundred and forty-ſix men and one 
woman were encloſed in a dungeon only 18 feet ſquare, 
and conſequently affording ſcarce eighteen inches ſquare 
to each. This happened in a very hot climate, in the 
month of June; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe the tempera- 
ture to have been leſs than 80* of Fahrenheit. 

On being confined in this manner, the vital powers 
endeavoured, by a moſt profuſe perſpiration, to ſend off 
the ſuperfluous quantity of beat thrown into the body. 
This was exactly what took place with Dr. Guthrie; but, 
in the caſe of the black hole, there was, beſides the 
Juantity of heat produced by the warmth and per- 
piration of the body, an Hundred and ten degrees more to be 
added, on account of the natural heat of the atmoſphere. 
ror we cannot ſuppoſe the heat at Calcutta, in a ſultry 
evening in the month of June, to have been lels than 
0, which added to--—39, ſuppoled to be the temperature 
among tie Tehutſſei, makes 110% The perſpiration 
was extremely protuſe, and was foon accompanied with 
exceſſive thirti; nature being unable to ſupply ſuch a 
quantity of liquid, or this liquid to carry off the heat fron 
the body. The want of pure air began then to be felt 
by a difficulty of breathing; and Mr. Holwell, having in 
deſpair retired from the window, found the difficulty of 
breathing increate, attended by a palpitation of the heart. 
Arouſed by his ſuſterings, he returned and was relieved 

by 
Here no account is made of the heat that the very cold ſnow upon which 


they lay mult have abtorbed, which we know muſt have been very conſider« ; 
Ge, though it cannot be calculated. 
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by drinking ſome water, and having air at the window. 
The di fliculty of breathing diminiſhed, and the Pal- 
pitation ceaſed ; but, finding the thirſt not to be quench- 
ed by water, he fucked his ſhirt-fleeves, which were wet 
with ſweat, and endeavoured as much as poſſible to catch 
all of it that he could. The taſte was ſoft and agreeable. 

A pungent ſtæam was now felt like ſpirit of hartſhorn. 

A number had died, and Mr. Holwell, once more ren- 
dered delperate, retired from the window, and lay down 
upon a bench, where he ſoon loſt all ſenſe. Next morn- 
ing only 23 ſurvived, of whom Mr. Holwell was one 

He revived on being brought out to the freſh ur, bu: 
was inſtantly ſeized with a putrid fever, as well as all 

the reſt of the ſurvivors. In this ſituation they were 
obliged to walk, loaded with fetters, to the Indian camp; 
at night they were expoſed to a ſevere rain, and the Gay 
following to a ſultry ſun; yet, notwithſtanding this il 
treatment, they all recovered; having an eruption of 
large and painful S, all over the body. Mr. Holwel, 
however, ſaid that he never afterwards enjoyed good 
healch. 

Another melancholy proof of the bad conſequences 
reſuſting from a want of freſh air we have in the cv:- 
dence given by Dr. Trotter, when the queſtion con- 
cerning the ſive trade was agitated before the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons. He Vepoted that the flaves were 
contied 19 hours out of 24, and permitted no exerciſe 
While On deck. 1 hey were kept iu rooms from 5 to & 
fcet high, imperf.E&tly aired by gratings above, and ſmal! 
ſcuttles in the 1 'es of the (hip, winch could be of no 
ule at ſea. The temperature of theſe roonis was ofter, 
above 96 of Fahrenheit, aad the Doctor ſays that he 
never could breathe in them, unlets jutt under the hatch - 
way. „ have often (ſays he) obſcrved the ſlaves draw- 
* ing their breath with all the laborious and anxious 
* efforts for life which are obſcrved in expiring animals 
** ſubjected by experiment to foul air, or in the exhauſted 
* receiver of an ar-pump. 1 have often ſeen them, 
*© when the tarpaulings have been inadvertently thrown 
* over the gratings, attempting to heave them up, Cry- 


£4 « a 4 
ing 
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ing out, in their own language, We are ſuffocated !” 
Many I have feen dead, who, the night betore, had 
** ſhown no figns of indiſpoſition ; lome alſo in a dying 
++ ſtate, and, if not brought up quickly on the deck, 


* irrecoverably loſt. Hence, in one ſhip, before her ar- 


* rival in the Weſt Indies, out of 650 ſlaves, more than 
** 50 had died, and about zoo were tainted with the 
* tea ſcurvy.” 

A third example of the effects of want of air, though 
conjoined with other cauſes, may be reckoned the cale 
of the Hankey, formerly related. The people there 
were not indeed confined as mach as in the black hole, 
but it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that there could be a pro- 
per circulation of air, and the length of time the paſſcn- 
gers were confined might be equivalent to the violence 
of the cauſe in the caſe of the black hole. In the lat- 
ter, however, the diſeaſe produced was not the yellow 
fever, but ſeems to have been a kind of non-delcript 
eruprive one, more reſembling the ſmall pox, or rather 

7024'S diſeaſe, than any other. From Dr. Caifholm's ace 
count of the Boullam fever allo, it ſeems to have been 


more of an eruptwe nature than the common yellow fe- 


ver; o much, that Dr. Clitheolm 1s of opinion that it 
partook ein no {mall degree of the nature of the true 
plague.” He ſays that in it he “ did not obſerve car- 
Muncles on any who died ; but that in many who reco- 
vered they were numerous, large, and very troubleſome.“ 

He conſidered them allo as a critical diſcharge, and the 


oy one in this fever; but in the plague they certainly. 


are not; neither is it at all probable that they were of 
ihe fame nature with the peſtilential carbuncles. 

In p. 297 of this treatiſe it is inferred, from {ome ex- 
periments of Dr. Davidſon and Dr. Chiſholm, that the fe- 
vers in warn clitaates are not owing to a deficiency of 
2 in the atmoſphere; but in a treatiſe on the 
veilow fever in Dominica by Dr. Clarke, we have other 
experiments, which, if they can be depended ujon, cer- 
tainly overthrow that doc trine, or at lealt render it very 
dubious. Dr. Clarke endeavoured to afcertain the purt- 
ty of the air by Mr. Scheele's apparatus, and which was 

nn likewiſe 
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likewiſe uſed by Dr. Davidſon, viz. filling gallipots with 
flowers of ſulphur and iron filings well mixed and moiſt. 
ened, and putting theſe upon a ſtand under a glaſs veſ- 
ſel, which was placed on a ſtool in a pail of water. The 
glaſs veſſel was marked and divided on the outfide, and, 
allowance being made for the ſpace occupied by the 
gallipot, the water roſe only one fifth in the glaſs veſſel, 
after ſtanding 24 hours. When the diſeaſe abated, it 
roſe near one fourth; and upon many trials afterwards 
it never roſe above one fourth. When the emigrants 
fled towards the mountains, where the air is very pure, 
they always ayoided an attack of fever, or ſoon recover- 
ed if in a convaleſcent ſtate. This is ſimilar to what is 
ſtated by Van Swieten concerning the plague at Ocza- 
kow, Viz. that the atmoſphere was fo loaded with ſome 
kind of vapour, that in certain parts of the town poliſh- 
ed ſword- blades were turned black. This ſeems to have 
indicated a great prevalence of inflammable or hepatic 
air, or both, in the atmoſphere ; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether this could produce a fever, much leſs the 
true plague. In Dr. Clarke's experiments it were to be 
withed that he had examined the nature of that part ot 
the atmoſphere which was lett after the abſorption ©: 
the oxygen. It 1s by no means probable that at any 
rate the addition of a fifth part of azote could have ren- 
dered the air fo unwholeſome ; and beſides, we are en- 
tirely at a loſs whence to derive ſuch an immenſe quanti- 
ty; for certainly the quantity of air which ſurrounds us, 
even for a few miles extent, is fo great, that any conſi— 
derable alteration in its compoſition could not take place 
without a very evident cauſe. The probability there- 
fore is, that the experiments did not give an accurate 
ſtatement of the quantity of oxygen contained in the at- 
moſphere. Experiments on this fubject muſt always 
be uncertain ;z and of all the modes of trying the qua- 
litics of the air, perhaps that with ſulphur and iron fil- 
ings is moſt liable to variation. It may vary, from the 
nature of the ſulphur,“ from the cleanneſs or the impu- 

rity 


® If ſulphur be a Smple ſubſtance, as the new chemiſts pretend, there ought 
never to be any variation in its properties, except What ariſes from mere impu- 
Tity 5 
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city of the iron filings, or laſtly from the accuracy of 
the mixture. It 15 allo a misfortune in this caſe, that 
though a great abſorption proves the exiſtence of a large 
quantity of oxygen in the atmoſphere, yet a ſmall one 
does not prove the contrary; for it is more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that we have failed in our experiment, than 
that the conſtitution of the atmoſphere has changed. 
Dr. Clarke's experiments therefore cannot prove any 
thing, until more accurate methods of inveſtigating 
theſe things be found out. 

We muſt now proceed to inveſtigate a third cauſe aſ- 
ſigned for the production of fever, and that is the putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. This hath 
been very much infiſted on. Dr. Ruth aſcribes the fe- 
ver of 1793 to the exhalations cf putrid coffee, but allows 
alſo the diſtemper to have been contagious, and ſays, 
that © for ſeveral weeks there were two ſources of infec- 
e tion, viz. exhalation and contagion. The cxhalation 
© infe&ted at the diſtance of three or four hundred yards, 
© while the contagion infected only acroſs the ſtreets. 
The more narrow the ſtreet, the more certainly the 
« contagion infected. Few eſcaped it in alleys. Aſter 
© the 15th of September the atmoiphere of every ſtreet 
as loaded with contagion ; and there were few citi- 
© Zens in apparent good health, who did not exhibit one 
« or more of the following marks of it in their bodies: 
* x. Yellownels in the eyes, and fallow colour on the 
„ ſkin. 2. Preternatural quickneſs in the pulſe. 3. Fre- 
* quent and copious diſcharges by the ſkin of yellow 
ce (weats. 4. A ſcanty diſcharge of high-coloured or 
&« turbid urine. 5. A deficiency of appetite, or a pre- 
« fternatural increaſz of it. 6. Coſtiveneſs. 7. Wakes 
c fulnels. 8. Head-Ach. 9. A preternatural dilata- 

** tion 


rity ; but the following is a remarkable inſtance to the contrary: Dr. Craw- 
ford (brother to the celebrated Adair Crawford) informed me, that for his oil 
of vitriol works at Lifourny in ireland, he had purchaſed five tons of ſulphur 
produced from copper mines in the iſland of Angleſey. The ſulphur looked 
well, and was not more impure than what he commonly uſed ; but, on trial, 
the produce of acid fell ſo much thort of what ke had been accuſtomed to 


receive, that it would not afford the expenſe of manufacturing. An experi- 


ment on ſuch a large ſcale could not be erroneous. If ſulphur is a fimple ſub- 
ance, the fad is unaccountable: if it is compoſed of phlogilton and acid, an 
ayer proportion af the former will caſilj agcount for it. 
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te tion of the pupils. . . . . Many country people why 
ce ſpent but a few hours in the ſtreets in the day, in attend. 
<* ing the markets, caught the diſeaſe, and ſickened and 
died after they returned home; and many others, hom 
* buſinels compelled to ſpend a day or two 1n the city 
during the prevalence of the fever, but who eſcaped 
© an attack of it, declared that they were indifpol. 0 
« during the whole time with languor cr head-ach.” 
Thus, according to our author, the fever of 1793 be- 
gan from put rid effluvia, and was conlinued by contagion. 
But many attempts have been made to prove that 
putrid eflavia ah both begin and continue it. The 
ſimits of this treatiſe would not allow (even were it but 
beginning) of a particular account of all that has been 
ſaid upon the ſubject; neither indeed is it necdſul. A 
ſingle well attelted inſtance would decide the matter; 
but we have already feen the difficulty or procuring that 
inſtance on either fide. Certain it is, that we have in- 
ſtances of the yellow fever ariſing where it is not pretend- 
ed that there was any conſiderable collection of putrid 
matters. In the Medical Repoſitory, vol. ii, p. 146, we 
find an account of the yellow fever appearing in a co 
try village, near a freſh river, o /ow marſhy t eronund, ſove I 
<« miles from Portland, ſo that no ſuſpicion. could ariſe 
© of the diſeaſe being imported. Several other caſes of 
« yelloww fever occurred in different paris of the coun- 
« try.” This ſtands on the authority of Dr. Jeremiah 
Barker of Portland, ſo that there can be no doubt of its 
authenticity ; and though it cannot prove that the yel- 
low fever may not ariſe from putrid cMuvia, vet it cer— 
tainly ſhows that it may arile without them. It 
does the fame with maſh effluvia; for though we may, 
in the caſe of the village, ſuppole that the marſhy ground 
on which it {tands occaſioned the diſeaſe there, yet what 
Mall we aſſign as thc cauſe of its being cilyerted in dit- 
ferent parts of the country, where there were neither 
marſhes nor rotten beef? The proofs indeed of animal 
effluvia being the caule of yellow fever are to equivocal, 
that Dr. Davidlon® ſuppoles putrid vera/ave matters to 
be 


* Ncdical Repoſ. vol. i, p. 15% 
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he more active in this way than the former. For this 
ſuppoſition he gives as a reaſon, that Dr. Ruſh has ob- 
ſerved, that butchers, and thoſe who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſhambles, ſcavengers, grave diggers, and 
others of ſimilar employments, efcaped the yellow fever 
in Philadelphia. Theſe, the Doctor juſtly obſerves, were 
more expoſed to what he calls the gazeous oxyd of azote, 
than any other claſs ; and he likewiſe takes notice, that 
ſailors, who during long voyages feed on putreſcent food, 

which might be ſuppoſed to produce a great quantity of 
this acid, are thence ſubject to ſcurvy, a diſeaſe not only 
different from fever, but entirely oppoſite to it. This 
exemption of people converſant among the dead has been 
alſo taken notice of by Dr. Mitchill,* who brings as 
an argument againſt the contagious nature of the diſcaſe, 
that “ ſeven men belonging to the ams houſe of New 
Vork were employed, during the whole of the ſickly 
* ſeaſon of 1798, in putting the perſons dead of the 
* plague (yellow fever) into coffins, and though they 
« handled in the courſe of their ſervice upwards of fue 
* hundred corpſes, in different ſtages of putrefaction, and 
though they were much incommoded with the peſti- 
* lential quality of the air in the rooms they entered, and 
* frequently were obliged to vomit, not one of them was 
* ſo much indiſpoſed, during the whole ſcaſon, as to 


© diſcontinue his employment.“ This is no doubt a. 


very reinarkable fact, but in the preſent inſtance it 
proves too much ; for if, from it, we conclude that the 
difeaſe 15 not contagious, we maſt alſo conclude that 
it cannot be produced by putrid animal ſubſtances. 
Tet in the very next ſentence Dr. Mitchill aſſures Dr. 
Currie, © that exhalations from corrupting, beef and £/ 
have excited ſickneſs as malignant, and as deadly, as 
* any which has occurred.” If exhalations from pare 
tying beef and fiſh have produce this ſickneſs, why did 
not exhalations from putreſying Ani Hoclics do the ſame? 
and if we are aſſured that the latter d:d nt. we have as 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe that the former did; unleſs we 
eſtabliſh a difference between the corrupting fleſh of one 

anima 1 


* Lic dical Repoll, vol. ii, p. 3:30 
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animal and of another, which no experience hath coun. 
tenanced in the leaſt. 

The exemption of thoſe employed in burying the dead, 
even in the true plague, is obſervable. Dr. Caneſtrinus 
ſuppoſed it might be owing to the uſe of garlic, which 
they were wont to bruiſe and rub their hands, face and 
breaſt with, and likewiſe to chew, before they entered 
into an infected houſe; but this cannot be ſuppoſed a 
very powerful antidote. Dr. Ruth is of opinion that 
grave diggers eſcaped in Philadelphia by the circum- 
ſtance of their digging in the earth; and he ſays allo 
that ſcarce an inſtance was heard of thoſe employed in 
digging cellars being attacked with the diſeaſe.“ There 
* leems to be ſomething (ſays be) in the freſh earth, 
* which attracts, or deſtroys, by mixture, contagion of 
* every kind. Clothes infected by the ſmall pox ate 
more certainly purified by being buried under ground 
* than 1n any other way. Even poifons, are rendered 
inert by the action of the earth upon them. Dogs 
* have long ago eſtabliſhed this fact, by ſcratching a 
* hole in the ground and burying their limbs or noſes 
tin it, when bitten by poiſonous ſnakes. The practice, 
J am told, has been imitated with ſucceſs by the 
* ſettlers upon new lands in ſeveral parts of the United 
56 States.” 

This reaſon is very plauſible for the exemption, ot 
iuch as work in the ground, from contagion ; but it can- 
not do for ſcavengers and butchers, who vy the nature 
of their employment are frequently expoſed to fteams 
from the vileſt matters. We may, on the contrary, de- 
vive from thence a very ftrong argument that theſe 
tteams are by no means eſſentially connected with con- 
tagion. We have already feen from Dr. Fordyce (p. 
169 of this treatiſc) that contagion or infection is not 
the object of ſenſe. Dr. Ruih, though he doth not 
abſolute! v fay that the contagion of the yellow fever 
hath no ſmell, yet informs us, that © the ſmell of the 
* contagion, as emitted from a patient in a clean room, 
* was like that of the ſmall pox,* but in moſt cafes o: 

«K 2 lets 
Account of the Bilious Yellow Fever, p. 353» 
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* 2 lefs diſagreeable nature. Putrid ſmells in ſick 
rooms were the effects of a mixture of the contagion 
„with ſome filthy matters. In ſmall rooms, crowded 
in ſome inſtances with four or five ſick people, there 
« was an effluvium that produced giddineſs, ſickneſs at 
« the ſtomach, a weakneſs of the limbs, faintneſs, and, 
« in ſome caſes, a diarrhoea, The contagion adhered 
to all kinds of clothing. It was in no inſtance commu- 
* nicated by paper.” From fo great authority we may 
certainly conclude that, according to the beſt obſervation, 
there is an eſſential difference between the contagion of 
4 diſeaſe and the effluvia of a putrefying carcaſe ; and 
that, though the latter may be the vehicle of the for- 
mer, and may increaſe its virulence, either by being partly 
aſſimilated to its nature, or by affording it a proper 2d: 
tor concentrating itſelf; yet that originally the one is 
not the other; and, though contagion may bring on 2 
fever without putrid efluvia, yet putrid efluvia cannot 
do ſo without contagion. With regard to pure conta- 
gion, I ſhall here, to the evidences already produced, 
ſubjoin the teſtimony of Dr. Davidſon, formerly quoted. 
* | muſt declare“ (lays he) I have ſeen the diſeaſe evi- 
dently propagated in this way (by contagion ;) but in 
* many inſtances it could not be traced. I have known 
three caſes of the fever brought on by perſons bathing 
in the ſea along fide the veſſel, ſome diſtance from the 
«* thore, and neglecting to dry themſelves properly af- 
* terwards. The ſeminia of the diſeaſe were here pre— 
„ ſent, and, like the electrical jar charged, required 
* only the approach of a conductor.” This ſhows an 
amazing ſubtilty and diffuſibility in the contagion, 
ſcarcely indeed credible, if it were not known to be 
equally ſabtile in other caſes. In the correſpondence 
between Dr. Haygarth, of Cheſter in England, and Dr. 


. Waterhouſe, profeſſor of medicine at Cambridge near 


Boſton, the latter informs us, from Dr. Rand, that by 
burning, in a field near Charleſtown, the bedding, fur- 
niture, &c. belonging to a perſon who had been ill of 
the ſmall pox, the people who lived in the wake of the 
ſmoke 

* Med. Repoſ. vol. i, p. 172. 
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ſmoke procceding from it were attacked with the ſma'! 
pox, and the diſeaſe ſpread. This is ſimilar to an ob- 
tervation formerly quoted from Huxham ; but the fol- 
lowing are much more remarkable: © A veſſel arrived at 
*© Charleſtown from Liſbon, laden with ſalt, and lemons 
dein boxes.“ A perfon had the ſmall pox on board, 
and the ſmall pox officers would not ſuffer the lemons 
to he fd, without being firſt unpacked and the paper 
turrounding each lemon taken off. Theſe papers wer 
kept by themſelves in a ſtorehouſe for ſeveral weeks; 
and after this, by order of the overleers, they wele 
brought out and burnt ; when, of two children play- 
ing round the fire, one, named Manning, took thr 
dilorder, and broke out at the uſual time. . . - 
Dr. Rand was called to a lady, whom he found hot 
and feveriſh with a violent pain in her head and back; 
but he had no ſuſpicion of the ſmall pox. He bt 
her, and a Mrs. Brandon held the veflel to receive the 
blood, ſome of which ſpirted on her hand and arm, 
Next day the {mall pox appeared on the lady win 
was bled ; and the was of courſe immediately jeparatec 
rom Mrs. Brandon; notwithſtanding, in twelve or 
* fourteen days, Mrs. Brandon was ſeized with the 
- 1 pox, and died. Several other perſons preſont 
* were allo liable to the infection, yet no one took the 
* diſeaſe but this woman, who ſtood over the blood 
*© while it was running, and received ſome on her arm, 
except Mrs. Benjamins, to whom the baſon of blood 
© was handed over the bed, who alſo took the ſmall por 
from the efluvia of the blood. The ſame phyſician 
* was called to the child of Manning (who was ſuppolcd 
* to have taken the ſmall pox from the burning of 
* lemon-papers as aforelaid ;) he found the child bleed- 
ing at the noſe in its mother's lap, who was then in 
* the ninth month of her pregnancy. The next day 
the ſmall pox appeared on the child, and it was of 
*© courſe immediately ſeparated from its mother and al 
* the family; nevertheleſs, in about fourteen days the 
mother was ſeized with the diſorder, and not 0 
after 


£5 


* Haygarth's Sketch of a Plan to exterminate Caſual Small Pox, vol. ii, p. 5 
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« after delivered of a dead child, which child had distinct 


« eruptions over its whole body.” 

Theſe facts are of the utmoſt importance in determin- 
ing the nature of contagious diſeaſes. In conjunction 
with others, they thow that ſuch diſeaſes originate in 
the blood, and from thence are communicated to the 
reſt of the body. They ſhow alſo, that the contagion 
is in all caſes truly ſpecific, and immulable. Thus the 
contagion of the ſmall pox, whether exiſting in the mat- 
ter of a puſtule, in the ſmoke of burning clothes or pa- 
per, or in the effluvia of blood, is invariably the ſame, 
and never produces any other diſeaſe. It is the ſame 
whether applied to the human body, or to that of a brute 
animal; of which we have a remarkable inſtance in the 
Medical Repoſitory, vol. i, p. 258. A peaſant of the 
county of Eſſex, in England, ſeeing a great many 
children carried off by the natural {mall pox, was de- 
* frous of inoculating his two boys; one nine, and the 
* other twelve years old. Not being able to employ a 
* ſurgeon, he collected the ſcabs of a child then ſick of 
the diſcaſe, powdered them, and ſprinkled the powder 
** upon flices of bread and butter. The two ſons ate 
them, and gave a bit to the houſe-dog. They had a 
* mild ſmall pox, and got well without any remarkable 
* accident. The dog remained fick for two or three 
days, drank a great deal, and refuſed to eat: on the 
* fourth he had a very decided variolous eruption: on 
the ninth the puſtules were full ripe, and dried up and 
„ fell off hike thoſe of the two children. An Engliſh 
author ſays he has ſeen the ſame epidemic in a flock 


of ſheep, the greater part of which were infected, and 


communicated it to two cows, one of which died. 
Ihe {ypmtoms that manifeſted themſelves in theſe 
** animals in the courſe of the diſeaſe were in every reſpect 
* the fame as in the human ſpecies.” 

This inſtance, partly quoted in the former part of this 
treatiſe, likewiſe is a ſtrong proof of the contagion of ſmall 
box being firſt communicated to the blood; for, by 
twallowing it along with the aliment, it would, in the 
common courſe of digeſtion, be abſorbed by the lacte- 

OOo als, 
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als, and enter the blood with the chyle. The expert. 
ments with dogs made by M. Deidier, of which an ac- 
count is given p. 268, ſhow that the contagion of the 
plague is equally ſpecific with that of the {mall pox ; 
and we ſee that it acted in all caſes in which it was tried 
by being mixed with the blood. Being thus firſt mixed 
with the blood, it 1s plain that the contagion mult have 
paſſed from this fluid to all the other parts of the body; 
and, if diſeaſed blood is capable of communicating its 
diſcaſe to all the ſound parts of the body in which :t 

circulates, we muſt own that this ſtrongly corroborates 
Dr. Waterhouſe's ſuſpicion, * that the blood is capable 
of producing the infection before the diſeaſe is ſo far 
advanced as to be apparent on the ſurtace.” It the diſ- 
eaſe originates in the blood, the latter ſhould indeed 
ſeem more capable of communicating it at firſt than 
afterwards ; becauſe we mult ſuppoſe that the difcated 
parts would be thrown off to the ſurface, and fo paſs off 
altogether. On this ſubject Dr. Waterhoule alſo quotes 
the opinion of Dr. Holyoke of Salem, © who, tor hs 
learning, profeſſional abilities and integrity, is jull,/ 
** eftcemed one of the firſt phyſicians in this country, 

+ and whole extenſive practice has afforded him amy): 
experience in the ſmall pox.” He writes to Dr. Vs +- 
terhouſe, that, although he has reaſon to believe that 
* an infected pcrlon leldom gives the diicaſe till alter 
* the eruption is conſiderably adviniui, yet there aro 
facts which make it provable that 1t 1s ſometinics 
* communicated earlier.” 

In the {ame letter Dr. Waterhoule gives other inſtan— 
ces of the inconceivable ſubtilty of variolous contagion, 
no Icis remarkable than thoſe already mentioned. One 
is of Dr. Brattle, who, having viſited patients infected 
with tne ſmall pox, ** uſed the common precaution of 
* coverin? his clothes with a looſe gown, &c. but neg— 
* JeQted his eig. In conſequence oi this {mall neglect, 
* after riding tix miles on horſcback, he gave the diſcaſe 
to a perlon in a room through which he patfed, where 
ge did not ſtay to fit down.” Anotger 1s, it poſſible, 
ſtill more remarkable: David Anthony, eſq. one of 

the 
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« the overſeers of the ſmall pox in Rhode Iſland, after 

„going into the hoſpital, and uſing the common pre- 
« cautions, neglected to ſmoke his win. In his way home, 
« two miles from the hoſpital, he called at the houſe of 
« his daughter. He did not diſmount, but ſat on his 
« horſe, and talked to her through an open window; 
«© and, at the common period (by which we uſually un- 
« derſtand about fourteen days) ſhe took the diſeaſe 
«and died. Many ſuch inſtances, adds the Doctor, 
could I relate, where wigs have given the infection, 
after being expoſed to the 1 88 air during the paſſage 
* of ſeveral miles.“ 

From all this it appears how difficult a taſk they 
undertake who contend for the domeſtic origin of the 
yellow fever, without contagion. In all caſes they muſt 
have recourſe to ſomething viſible and obvious to the 
ſenſes. Thus putrid beef, putrid fiſh, ponds of water, 
marſhes, &c. are all eafily ſeen, and we are able to prove 
their abſence as well as their preſence. But we certainly 
know that the yellow fever has ariſen where none of 
thoſe ſuppoſed cauſes have exiſted, as in the Buſbridge 
Indiaman; and, on the other hand, all the ſuppoſed 
cauſes have exiſted without the production of any fever. 
Of this laſt Dr. Chiſholm, in the concluſion of his de- 
fence againſt Dr. Smith, gives the following remarkable 
inſtance :* © During a conſiderable part of the years 
* 1776 and 1778 my duty led me very much to refide 
in New Vork; and during my refidence, particularly 
in the ſummer and autumn of 1778, which were re- 
markably hot, and infufferably ſo in the lower ſtreets 
of New York, no diſeaſe of a very alarming nature, and 
none which aſſumed the form of an epidemic, appeared 
among the troops or inhabitants. The tmell from all 
* the hips, and from thoſe in particular delineated by 
„Dr. Seaman (who has written a treatiſe on the ſub— 

Ft) was in the higheſt degree offenſive. The police 

dat that time was by no means ſtrict : putrid ſubſtan- 
* ccs of every deſcription were accumulated in the ſlips, 


&« and 


* Med. Repoſ. vol. it, p. 291. 
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« and in many parts of the city unconnected with 

« wharves, and yet no diſeaſe was the conſequence.” 
Some particulars above related may perhaps appear, 
to thoſe who deny the exiſtence of contagion, in rather 
a ludicrous point of view. It is indeed too common 
for people to laugh at what they cannot anſwer ; but if 
we conſider the inſtantaneous and inexplicable action ot 
the poiſon of ſerpents, and in how little time they pro- 
duce a mortal diſorder, or even death itlelf; when we 
conſider that contagion is only a volatile poiſon, and 
that it for the moſt part takes up an incomparably lon- 
ger time to bring on death than the bites of ſome veno- 
mous animals; we cannot be ſurpriſed that a quantity 
of this volatile matter inconceivably leſs than that of 
animal poiſon ſhould be capable of bringing on the di, 
order; for the length of time may be ſuppoſed to make 
up for the deficiency of quantity. Yet, if we conſider 
the extreme activity of ſome animal poiſons, the wonder 
at the ſmall quantity of contagion neceſſary to produce 
a deleterious effect will in a great meaſure ceaſe. In the 
former part of this treatiſe it has been obſerved, from 
Dr. Mead, that the whole quantity of poiſon emitted 
by a viper, when 1t bites, does not exceed the bulk of a 
good drop. An ordinary drop from a vial weighs balf a 
grain, fo that we cannot ſuppoſe a large drop to be more 
than a whole grain. But there are inſtances in which 
effects equally deleterious are occaſioned by the bites of 
animals the whole bulk of which is {carcely equivalent 
to that of the poiſon of the viper. In the northern cli- 
mates of the Old World, fp:ders do not grow to any re- 
markable bulk, yet the bite of the poiſonous ider of 
Ruſſia is as mortal as that of the ratticſnake.* The 
effect of the furia infernalis of Linnæus is ſtill more to 
our purpoſe. It is an inſect found in the foreſts of Ke- 
mi in Lapland, and likewiſe in Sweden and Ruſſia; and, 
if we can give credit to Mr. Pennant, in ſome of the Weſt- 
ern Iſlands of Scotland. This inſect falls down out of the 
air, and, if it happens to light upon any uncovered part 
of the human body, 1t almoſt inſtantly penetrates down 
to 


* See Medical Annals, vol. ili, p. 409, 
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to the bone, occaſioning the moſt excruciating pain, and 
death in a guarter of an four.“ Now, ſhould we ſup- 
poſe the whole body of this infect to be poiſon, as it is 
probable that it is not, it is fo minute, that though the 
whole were voiatilized into contagion, it might be well 
tuppoſed to adhere to a wir, or even a more diminutive 
part of the clothing ; and, conſidering the virulent el- 
tects of even this {mall quantity of contagion when con- 
centrated, it would eafily follow by fair calculation, that 
a very minute proportion of even this ſmall quariity might 
bring on a dangerous diſeaſe. 

Laſtly, it may be urged on the ſide of contagion that, 
when a vellel arrives from a ſickly country, it is no proof 
that ſhe has not brought a diſeaſe with her, that the peo- 
ple aboard are in health. There is abundance of cvi— 

Genc 


* The following account of the poiſonous inſeds of Ruſſia, extrated trom 
Dr. Guthrie's letter to Dr. Duncan (Med. Annals, vol, iii, p. 396) may be not 
unacceptable to the reader: „ have lately teen (ſays Dr. Guthrie) a woman 
« with her hand and arm in a moſt violent ſtate ot irritation, from the lodge= 
ment of the lumbricus melitentis, a werm not much thicker than a horſe- 
* hair, which had entered her thumb whilit at work in a marthy ſpot, and 
„was, when 1 faw her, a day after the accident, on its way up the arm, with 
© excruciating pain. {muſt own that I ſhould not have known the nature 
« of the diſeaſe, if a fellow-pealant had not immediately declared that 
it was produced by the dangerous worm; which many of theſe people are 
& acquainted with to their colt, as an inhabitant of the ſtagnant pools and 
© marſhes in that diſtrict, about ſixty vers to the ſouthweſt of Peterſburgli- 
„ I muſt farther acknowledge, that | was happy to hear the patient was to 
*« be inſtantly tranſported to another village, where a famous operator liveds 
©« well ſkilled in the art of extracting the venomous inſect ; as I thould cer- 
« tainly have gone very awkwardly to work if I had been obliged to operate: 
« though the iimple peaſants perform it with fucceſs and fatety, gradually 
« winding the worm round a quill, till the whole animal be extracted ; a work 
* of much patience and perſeverance. I was very furry that duty obliged me 
„to be in town the fame evening, a drive of ſixty vertts. It was therefore 
© impoſſible for me to accoinpany the patient, though L was very defirous of 
« witneſſing this village-operation. 

«© But Ruſſia is peſtered with a ſtill more dangerous worm; the furia infer= 
„ nalis. It is till fmaller than the former, not being thicker than a human 
© hair. This infernal infeRt, from its extreme lightneſs, is often carried up 
„ into the air, with the duſt, by whirlwinds ; and, if it unfortunaicly falls on 
« the uncovered part of a man or bealt, it enters the fleſh in au inftant, and 
© foon proves mortal, if a remedy be not quickly applied. 

« Our new vice-governor of Peterſburg lately came down from Siberia, 
« where he was cummandant of a fort. He tells me, that in the diſtrict of 
4% Nerchinſk, where he commanded, the peaſants, as well as their cattle, are 
© often deltroyed by an inſect falling upon them. To prevent this accident 
„ from proving fatal, the part is inſtanly ſcarified, and rubbed with a mix» 
« ture of ſnutfand ſal ammoniac. 

« This I am convinced muſt be the furia infernalis; more eſpecially as he 
te a{ſured me, that the infect was ſo very minute, that none of the peaſants 
„ad ever ſeen it when it tell upon them, and that they had uc idea of its 

© nature 
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dence that very dangerous maladies may be communica. 
ted by thoſe who do not labour under the ſame. The 
prifoners at the Oxford aſſizes were not ſick at the time 
they communicated a dreadful diſtemper to thoſe around 
them. Dr. Brattle and Mr. Anthony were in perfect 
health when they communicated the contagion of the 
{mall pox, yet the effect was not leſs fatal. In fhort, 

contagion being a power certainly Known to exiſt, though 
inviſible and imperceptible, it is impoſſible ever to prove 
that it is abſent ; neither after the contagion of any 
diſeaſe has once got into a country can we be aſſured that 
it may not revive. The experience, we may ſay, of the 
whole world teſtifies that it does adhere particularly to 
clothing. Dr. Lind thinks it may adhere to the timbers 


of 


« nature and form. But one circumſtance of his, recited, almoſt ſtaggeres 
* my belief; that the carcate of an animal killed by this inet is almoſt as dan- 
% gerous as the infec itſelt. This phenomenon I cannot account for in any 
other way but by ſuppoſing, as the accident always happens in the hot months 
«* of the year, that a high degree of putridity 3s produced by the venomous 
% worm, when the caſe proves fatal. 

« 1 informed the vice-governor of the manner in which the Dalecariian pea- 
* ſants in Sweden treat the accident, in order that he migat communicate their 
« mode of cure to his Siberian acquaintance, which is merely applying to the 
* part aflected a piece of ſweet curd. The inſed pofiibly preters this to fleſh, 
% and leaves the one for the other. I am, however, much afraid that this ſim- 
* ple remedy will fetdom be at hand in Ruffia, as the peaſants are unacquaint- 
oed with the ute of rennet, but prepare a four curd by means of heat, through- 
« cut the whole empire; evidently taking its origin in the Tartar Koumis» 
„ and ſhewing them to be a people ot Scythian extraction. They Jikewiſr 
„ ſeparate butter from milk by heat, inſtead of the churn ; a curious circum- 
« ſtance, probably unknown to you before. 

«« Thefe two dangerous infeas are, however, not all which threaten the 
% life of man in this empire: the ſouthern provinces are infeſted with a third, 
« thc bite of which is as mortal as that of the deadly ravtleftnake, if the part 
„be got inftantly fcariftted, and rubbed with tre butter. This is a ſpecies 
„ ab- {ptger, the phalangium acaroides, reſembling the tarantula, but ra- 
„ ther thinner and ſmalier. It however kills and devours that formidable 
-t fpider in a tew minutes, Which, when compared with it, is an innocent 
+ animal. 

« Your acquaintance, Mrs. Guthrie, lately returned from a tour on account 
„ot health, aijong the north ſhore of the Black Sea. Among much impertant 
«and curious information, ſhe gave me ſome account of the cure employed 
-« fer the bite of this mortal ſpider, which finds many hzrxing-places among 
„the ruined buildings of the aneient Cherfoneſus Tamica, or Crimea, laid 
-+ waſte in the laſt Furkith war. It is @ curious Jack, tha: animal oil coun» 
« texas the venom ct the fpider tribes, as vegetable dis do the venora 
4 of ferpents. I tutpect, however, that either of them would counteraQ bot! 

« poiſons 3 indeed, 1 think we have a proof of animal oi} atting wondertully 
an ſerpents, In the anecdote related by Bruce, when the deadly ceraſtes, or 
„ „ier of the Nile, turned away its head from the oily breaſt of the prime 
4 nmuRer of Fenaur, when he careletsly took it up in his haud, and applied 
it % his paked botoin, ta ſhew Mr. Bruce how innocent it was to men of his 
te Olof whole vory Kin token the animal, and made it avoid all contact.“ 
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of thips ; and there is the greateſt reaſon to believe that 
it may alſo adhere to the walls of apartments in houſes. 
The appearance of fever therefore without any new im- 
portation cannot prove that it has not ariſen from con- 
tagion. But it is now time to ſtate the evidence on the 
oppoſite fide. 

In Webſter's Collection we find the domeſtic origin 
of yellow fever ſupported by Drs. Valentine Seaman, 
and E. H. Smith of New York; and by Drs. Taylor 
and Hansford, and Dr. Ramſay of Norfolk. Dr. W. 
Buel of Shefficld has alſo given an account of a fever, 
but ſo unlike that of which we treat, that what is faid 
of the one cannot be applicable to the other. 

The arguments uſed by Dr. Seaman are, 1. Several! 
perſons were infected, who had taken the utmoſt care to 
avoid all communication with the ſick, who had not 
been for ſeveral weeks out of their houſes, or within 
eiphty feet of an infected perſon. 2. The nurſes and at- 
tendants in ſome places were infected, but in others ge- 
nerally eſcaped. Neither did the diſeaſe ſpread into the 
country, as was reported; the Doctor having inquired 
into theſe reports, and found them groundleſs. 3. Dr. 
Lining ſays in his letter to Dr. Whytt,* © It any perſon 
from the country received it in town, and ſickened on 
his return home, the infection ſpread no further, not 
even to one in the ſame houſe.” + 

Several other arguments of the ſame negative kind are 
adduced, which, being not eſſentially different from thoſe 
already quoted, it is needleſs to detail. The following 
are rather of a different nature: 4. Some contagions 
are propagated by contact only, others at a diſtance ; but 
at any rate we may ſuppoſe that contact will propagate 
contagion more readily and more powerfully than any 
other mode that can be imagined. Yet multitudes of 
diflections have been made, and thoſe who made 
them are ſtill alive. 5. © Specific and ackowledged con- 
* tagions all ſeem to ariſe from themſelves only : hence 

| | «c it 
* See p. 387. 


+ The ſame phyſician, in the very letter quoted by Dr. Seaman, ſays that 
all the times this fever had appeared in Carolina, the origin of it was evi- 
dently traced to ſome veſlel arrived from the Welt Indies, 
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* it would be almoſt as hard for me to believe that the 
« ſiphylis, ſmall pox, or meaſles, could be produced 
* from any other cauſe than their own proper virus, ob- 
„ tained from perſons affected with the like diſeaſc, as 
* it would be for me to conceive of the formation of a 
plant without its having received its ſeed, or radical, 
from one of the fame nature.“ Contagions ſeem tv 
„fix in the foil of our bodies, and there feed, as natu- 
rally and regularly as vegetables do on the earth. But 
* the yello fever has been produced from o7/er cause, 
© than contagion. Does it not then admit of a doubt, 
* whether it can poſſeſs a power of propagating itſelf?“ 
7. Contagions reſpect no perſons, but all of every clime 
and colour are equally attacked with them ; but the 
yellow fever is known to attack ſome much more readily 
than others. 8. Contagious diſeaſes generally have a deter- 
mined time of invaſion after an expoſure to their cauſe 

but the advocates for contagion 1n the yellow fever can- 
not be confined in this manner. Their doctrine re- 
„ quires that it (the contagion of yellow fever) be per- 
« mitted to act at any time between that of the expoſure 
«and the fixteenth day; otherwiſe it would not em- 
* brace cales enough to give it a currency.” 9. Con- 
taglons 


* Arguments of this kind involve us in an endleſs diſpute ſimilar to tha! 
relative to the equivocal generation of plants and animals; that is, the 
production of plants without a feed, and animals without parents. As fore 
diſeaſes are contetled to ariſe from ſome kind of ſeed, we are puzzled to ac- 
count for the origin of the fr diſeaſe of that kind. Nevertheleſs, as tlie: 
difeaſes do exiſt, the diſticulty ariting from a conſideration of their origia > 
overlooked. In the yellow fever, which is not ef fo long ſtanding, the origin 
is more diſputed. But it is likewiſe undeniable, that ſoine contagious difſtemn - 
pers (the itch particularly) though capable of being propagated by contagion, 
may yet arife from want of cicanlineſs, and living on particular kinds of food. 
May not this alſo be the caſe with the yellow fever? And is it not the faz 
and rational way to ach as though it might not only be produced at home, but 
imported jrom abroad? 


: + This 15 the very point in queſtion ; but our author, inſtead of enumerat- 
ing the facts by which his poſition may be ſupported, reters to Dr. Lind, whotc 
evidence all be afterwards coulidered. 


+ No greater latitude, or very little more, is required by the advocates for 
the contagious nature of the yellow fever than Dr. Seaman muſt allow in a 
diltemper which he himſelf owns to be contagious. It is well known, on the 
ealtern continent at leaſt, that a gonorrhœa will come on at any time between 
the fiſt and f/reenth day after the intectien is received. Dr. Guthrie ſup» 
poles the time intervening between the reception of peſtilential contagion and 
the appearance of the ſymptoms to be four days; and Dr. Chiſholm think? 
that in the Boullam fever it is ſomewhat ſhort of two days: but it is plai:: 


that mach muſt depend on the quantity of coatagion, and the prediſpotition 
o the body to revel ye it. 
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* tagions act more or leſs at all places and ſeaſons, ſim- 
ply of themſclves, without the aid of any particular 
« circumſtance of air or climate ; but the ſupporters of 
the yellow fever being contagious are obliged, by the 
* force of the foregoing obſervations, to acknowledge their 
imaginary fondling to be but a ha/f-formed monſter, and 
Na perfectly native without being aſſiſted by the con- 
* currence of a prediſpoſing conſtitution of the air. 
* (Ruſh on yellow fever.) This fever exiſts only in 
warm weather: hence its cauſe in this city (New 
” © York) was perfectly extinguiſhed by the froſty nights 

in the roth month. lt is confined moſtly to low ſitua- 
4 i 10 in thick-ſettled places ; otherwile our almshouſe 
* and the ſurrounding country would have ſadly experi- 
** enced its deleterious effects.“ 

This argument merits a particular conſideration, as 
involving a queltion of very great importance, namely, 
concerning the conſtitution of the atmoſphere, which 
we have had occaſion formerly to ſpeak of, and which is 
by ſome thought to be ſufficient ot itſelf to produce epi- 
demics, without the intervention of any other cauſe, 
This conſtitution of the atmoſphere is, it is true, ſome- 
thing #nknorw? ; and, when people appeal to it, it is only 
in other words owning their ignorance; but the neceſſity 
of recurring to fome cauſe imperceptible by our ſenſes 
has in all ages been obvious. So much indeed has been 
ſaid in this treatife on the cauſes of plague (which may 
amply alſo to yellow fever)“ that more would be ſuper- 
ſluous, even if our limits would admit of it. The 45 
lemma (anch it is equally intolable let us ſay what we 
will) ſtands thus: If the yellow fever is produced by the 

ellluvia of marthes, by putrid ſteams, or by any thing 
elle, how comes it to pals that it has been fo frequent in 
ne United States fince the year 1792 in compariſon of 
vhat it was tor 30 years before? Have the American 
cities all at once become ſinks of fiith and naſtineſs ? 
Have the lcaſons been changed, or have the inhabitants 
given themicives up at once to ſwiniſh intemperance and 
| 2) nttony, 
See p. 166, & ſeq. 
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gluttony, devouring, like ſavages, their meat half-rotten, 
half-roaſted or half-boiled ? From ſome declamatory 
publications indeed one might be apt to think that the 
authors certainly meant to bring ſuch accuſations againſt 
them. But it undoubtedly will be found an hard mat- 
ter to prove that the general cleanlineſs of the country 
is inferior to what it was, or that the people are lets vir- 
tuous than they were before. Beſides, has not the vigi— 
lance of the magiſtrate, ever ſince 1793, been exerted to 
the utmoſt to procure a removal of thoſe nuiſances from 
which the diſeaſe might be ſuppoſed to arife ? Yet their 
efforts have not availed; for it is confefled that the at- 
tack in 1798 was the moſt ſevere ever experienced. 
if cold could have exterminated the diſeaſe, certainly 
the three laſt winters have been abundantly ſufficient to 
elo ſo; vet it is certain that caſes of the fever did appear 
in the end of December laſt, when the cold muſt cer- 
tainly have been deemed ſufficiently intenſe to put a 
top to putrefaction of every kind. No wonder then 
that people, unable to fee the cauſes of theſe things, 
thould have recourſe to ſomething inviſible, which they 
called the coſlitiion of the atmoſphere. On this ſubject 
Dr. e nh of Cheſter makes the following ol Jections 
to tlie commonly received opinions concerning epidemic 
Cer: Rituth A: of the atmoſphere : N 
. Dr. Odier of Geneva, in a letter to Dr. Hay- 
irth, writes thus : 84 bebeve > it waul . not be difficult 
3 prove that the ſtate of the atmoſphere is in no re. 
ec the cauſe (of the regular epidemics of that city ;) 
for the villages and towns which furround it du not 


— 09 


. 


experience the {ame epidemic all years as Geneva, al- 


* though they are e tituated under the fame heavens, and 
* exboſed tot te ame vioillitucles Of: al moſpa; FE; 2. 8 
80 ddenham C0 Jure 8 that {or ne effluv: 255 1 ng from 


boweis of the e produce CPIGENNIES. Were 

this truc, it might advance one ſtop towards a ſolution 
«% 1 | lic #47 Tax Ii fc ö 8 1 4! uffe ; t! 

Or the 0 cdl U) CLILCOVETIN a 1-)Ciiz QUIICTENCE IN IC 

* atmoſphere. But it has n never yet been pretended that 

any fuch vepour was perceived. Tet every part ol 

the 


Sketch of a Plan to exterminate Caſual Small Pex. 
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the earth muſt be capable of furniſhing it; as no por- 
tion of the whole habitable globe has been diſcovered 
© where the air could not propagate the ſmall pox. . . . 
3. Hence we may lately conclude, that the ſlight varia- 
© tions of the fame climate, and the fame ſeaſon, muſt 
be altogether inſignificant and nugatory. What im- 
portant difference of atmoſphere can be ſuppoled to 
* exiſt for weeks or months together in two neighbour- 
ing villages, or in the adjacent flreets of the ſame 
* toon? This remark is plainly applicable to the pro 
e pagation of the plague and other infectious diſtempers. 
Vet the lateſt and molt reſpectable authors continue 
ce to be miſled by this groundleſs hypotheſis.” 

Objections of this kind do not folve the difficulty. 
The exceſſive diſparity of ſeaſons with reſpect to the 
ſpreading of epidemic diſeaſes, the long ceſſation of them 
at ſome times, and their ſudden revival, as if with re- 
doubled fury, at others, indicate the operation of ſome 
caule inviſible to us; but whether that cauſe reſides in 
the earth or in the air, cannot eafily be known. As 
contagious matter ſeems to operate by being received 
with the air into the lungs, it would ſeem rather probable 
that the ultimate cauſe of epidemics reſides allo in the 
air. Dr. Haygarth complains that the vapour ariſing 
from the earth, ſuppoſed to produce epidemics, ſhould 
be inviſible 5 but the contagion of the fmall pox, or of 
any other infectious dilorder, is equally ſo. It muſt, he 
ſays, be difluſed all over the earth. The electric fluid is 
ſo; it iſſues from the carth in every part of its {uriace, 
as is demonſtrated by the common experiments of elec- 
tric machines; and there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons to be- 
lieve that it iſſues at ſome times and in ſome places in 
much greater abundance than others. But enough has 
been ſaid on this {ubjct ; we mult now conſider mat- 
ters a little more obvious. 

Though it is not caſily ſeen in what manner the pro- 
portion of the ingredients which cotnpoſe the atmoſphere 
can be changed, and we arc unable to diſcover the ope- 
ration of the more ſuhtile fluid contained in it, yet we 
are certain that its conſtitution wut be different in dif- 
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ferent parts of the world. Iflands, from their being 
ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, muſt of conlequence 
have an atmoſphere conſiderably different from that ot 
the internal parts of contineats, where the air always 
paſſes over large tracts of land. Hence the continent of 
America, being ſituated between the two vaſt oceans 
called the Atlantic and Pacific, muſt poſſeſs a conſtitu— 
tion of atmoſphere confiderably different from that vj 
the Eaſtern. Of conſequence, the diſeaſes of Europe 
and Aſia, when tranſplanted to America, or to the 
American iſlands, will probably, ſooner or later, aſſume 
a type different from that which they had in their owr 
country. Dr. Waterhouſe has taken notice of this in 
his letter to Dr. Haygarth, and thinks that 1t may hold 
good even in the ſmall pox. © May not the {mall por 
(days he) operate differently in the two countries? It 
has certainly had a different appearance, and required a 
* {omewhat different treatment, almoſt every time it has 
* come among us. That the difference 1n the virulency 
** of the ſmall pox, obſerved at different periods, when 
* epidemic here, may be attributed to a peculiar cou- 
© {litution of the atmoſphere, no one ſeems to doubt; 
and why may not the difference, fo reaſonably to be 
© expected between the atmoſphere of your iſland and 
* this continent, allow us to ſuppoſe that there is ſome 
© difterence in the facility of receiving the infection?“ 
This is alſo an important conhderation, and may throw 
{ome light on the cauſe, as well as the mode of preven- 
tion, of this diſeaſe. 

Laſtly, Dr. Seaman attempts to diſprove the authen- 
ticity of ſome caſes which have been brought as poſitive 
proofs of the diſeaſe having been received by infection. 
Theſe belong not to us to conſider; it being 1mpoſſible, 
by reaſon of the inviſible nature of contagion, to deter- 
mine from a ſimple conſideration of any patient's caie 
whether it was infectious or not. Dr. Fordyce has laid 
down the proper rule for judging in ſuch cafes. One 
only oi the inſtances brought by Dr. Seaman therefore 
we ſhall mention, and that, not becauſe it proves any 

thing, 


See p. 16g, 
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thing, but on account of its ſingularity. © Daniel Phœ— 
« nix, City-treaſurer of New York, is ſuppoſed without 
doubt to have taken his complaints from contagion: 
the corporation, ſome time paſt, having iſſued into cir- 
% culation, for the accommodation oft the inhabitants, 
* a great number of paper penny bills, it has been con- 
« cluded that he mult have received contagion through 
«the medium of {ome bundles of thele bills, which he 
* opened, that had been nearly worn out, to be exchang- 
« ed, and which he opened and examined to aſcertain 
their amount ſome days aſter he had received them.“ 
The Doctor allows that he might have been infected by 
the bills, but aſcribes it to putrid eſſluvia.“ 

Dr. Smith, in his letters to Dr. Bucl, inſiſts much on 
the vitiated ſtate of the atmoiphere, and is at fome pains 
to deſcribe the perſons who were moſt ſubject to it. 
Thele, in 1795, were for the moſt part foreigners , un- 
der which denomination the Doctor comprehends thoſe 
who came from other {tates, from the Welt Indies, and 
from Eutope, or who had not been many months or 
years ſettled in the city. The number of citizens who 
juffcred he docs not luppoie to have exceeded one in 
ſe ven; but he remarks, that, both among foreigners and 
citizens, the ſeverity of the diſeaſe fell chiefly on the 
poor. This mixture of different nations he accounts, 
and with great probability, one of the cauſes of the diſ- 

temper, 
Dr. Seaman, having at laſt, as he thinks, completely overthrovin his ad- 
verſaries, aud ranked himſelf with the more confiderate and reaſonable part of 
the community, likens thoſe who difler trom him to ſuch as believe in the perver 
ef imagination to mark the child in the womb ; and which he is of opinion that 
the women of America would not diſbelieve, though all the phyſicians on the 
continent y-elc to unite in pe:ſuading them to the contrary. Ou this ſubjeck 
the writer of this treatiſe is happy at having it iu his power to declare himſelf 
of the ſame opinion with the ladies, and to ofter, in tupport of their opinion 
and his, the following fat. A pregnant woman, having been employed in 
dyeing ſome cotton yarns and rinled it, after it had got the colour, in cold 
water, threw it, while wet and cold, about her neck. It touched the ſkin on 
the back part of the neck, and part of herarm. The woman ſtarted, ſhivered, 
and inſtantly 1aid that her child would be marked, It happened exactly ac- 
cording to her prediction. The back part of the neck, and correſponding 
part of the arm io that which the cotton touched, being covered with purple 
ſpots | in the child, exactly timilar to what might have been made by drops of 
tis purple liquid in which the yarn was dyed falling upon the ſkin. Ot this 
{fact I am as certain as of my own exiſtence ; having been preſent when the 


coiton was dyed, having heard the woman call out as above related, aud ſcea 
tue child after it was born, and particularly inſpeQed the marks. 
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temper. In confirmation of it he quotes Dr. Blanc, on 
the diſeaſes of ſcamen, remarking, ** that it ſometimes 
* happens that a ſhip, with a long-eſtabliſhed crew, ſhall 
* be very keca/thy ; yet if ſtrangers are introduced among 
* them, who are allo 4rn/thy, fickneſs will be mutually 

* produced.“ The fame obſervation is made by Dr 
Ruſh, who, beſides a general reference to the hiftory of 
diſeaſes, adds the following remarkable fact: * VVh. le 
* the American army at Cambridge, in the year 177: 

* confilted only of New England-men, whoſe babin 
and manners were the ſame, there was icaicely any 
* ſicknels among them. It was not till the troops of the 
« eaſtern, ſouthern and middle {ates met at New Vork 
* and Ticonderoga, in the year 1' 170, that the typhus 
became univerſal, and ſpread with ſuch peculiar mor. 
e tality in the armies of the United States.” 

This confirms the obſervation made in the former 
part of this treatiſe, when ſpeaking of the Englith en 
baſſy to China. It may likewiſe with probability br 
aſſigned as one reaſon why large manufactories are gene 
rally fo unhealthy. In them there always is a collection 
of people from many different and diſtant parts; and 
What holds good on a large icale muſt alſo do fo on a 
imaller one. But this does not diſprove the doctrine 
of contagion, but rather confirms it; for, if the diſcor- 
dant effluvia riſing from healthy bodies of different con- 
fitutions can generate a diſeaſe, much more may we ſup- 
Pole the effluvia from fick perions capable of continuing 
and propagating it. 

Now, let us conſider the account, imperfect as it is, 
wh ch we have been able to collect concerning the ap- 
pearance of the yellow fever on the Weſtern Continent, 
We have ſcen (D. 37%, n.) that, at the time the plague 
was in Eaglandi, fee of the Americans were tranſpor ted 
20 that (cuntry; FWO of whom, after ay ing {ome time 
$11 Lagland, were ſent Pen with Other firangers, to 
America. this fit colony having failed, another was 
ſent; the Indians went to war among themſelves, and 
the yellow fever is ſuppoſed to have made its appear- 
ance. Here a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, that a ſhght 

deſtllential 
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peſtilential taint had been imported by ſome of theſe 
ſtrangers, and that what would have been the e 
%/ague in Europe or Aſia, by reaſon of the peculiar con- 
titution of the atmoſphere in the New World, there be- 
came the ye//orw fever The ſame may be ſaid of the 
original importation of it into Martinico. Sauvages 
expreſsly ſays it was the plague which was imported. 
Moſeley and others deny that any ſuch diſeaſe as the 
yellow fever exiſts in Siam; and indeed it ſeems at 
any rate to be a new diſcaſe. It ſeems proſib/e that 
diſeaſes may change their nature; and Dr. Ferriar has 
given a diſſertation on the converſion of diſcaſes. As 
therefore the true plague never made its appearance in 
America or the Weſt Indies, it ſeems not unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that theſe countries are incapable of receiving 
it, but that the peſtilential poiſon, when tranſported to 
the Weſtern Continent, may aflume a different, and in 
many reſpects an oppoſite, nature; the two diſeaſes be- 
ing thus like the oppoſite poles of a magnet, {carce agree- 
ing in any thing but the common work of deſtruction. 
It is needleſs to ſpend time in attempting to inveſti— 
gate the cauſe of this diſeaſe appearing at different peri- | 
ods. That of 1793 has been the moſt remarkable and LP 
the moſt deſtruct: ve; the diſcaſe having never fince that FN 
time ceaſed its ravages. Previous to its appearance at } 
Philadelphia that year, Dr. Ruſh oblerves, that, © du- W 
ring the latter part of July, and the beginning of Au- 24 
8 oult, a a number of the diſtreſſed inhabitants of St. Do- 1 


* mingo, who had eſcaped the deſtruction of fire and 4M 
e, {word, arrived in the city. Soon after their arrival the | {ft 
" * influer, za made " appearance, and fpread rapidly 5 

among the citizens.“ The yellow fever quickly fol- 1 
towed ; for on the ok of Auguit the Doctor mentions #4 


Bis being called to his firſt patient. To the fame pur- 5 
Dole we are informed by Dr. Clarke that“ the iever made 
_ ts appearance in Dominica about the 15th of June, 
3, a few 15 after the arrival of a great number ot 
neh emigrants. They were not ſick, and the fevei 
* had not made its appearance in Martinique when they 
left it. From the iſt of July to the 1ſt of October it 
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* was computed that eight hundred emigrants, including 


'« their ſervants and ſlaves, were cut off by this fever; 


© and about two hundred Eugliſh, including new com- 
ers, ſailors, ſoldiers and negroes, all fell victims to it 
© in the ſame ſpace of time. Few new comers eſcaped 
an attack, and few recovered. It [pared neither age 
nor ſex among the Europeans and emigrants ; and not 
* only the people of colour from the other iſlands, but the 
** new negroes who had been lately imported, were all 
* attacked, Such as had been long on the ifland 
© efcaped.”'* 

Theſe facts ſeem to point out one of the cauſes, ang 
very probably a principal cauſe, of this dreadful diſtem- 
per. They ſhow very evidently that there is a connex- 
ion between war and diſeaſes. It has formerly been at 
tempted to point out a natural connexion between the 
horrid practices of men, on theſe occaſions, and the 
production of diſeaſe. Theſe inveſtigations, however 
chimerical they may be reckoned, are yet ſupported by 
many facts, which undoubtedly prove that mankind 
cannot always maltreat and torment one another with 
impunity. The affair of the Black aſſizes, and Old Bai- 
ley ſeſſion, in 1750, ſhows, that by confinement and 
bad ulage the human body, without being apparently 
deprived even of health, may become poiſonous to tho 
around it, and produce dreadful diſeaſes. In like man- 
ner the inhabitants of St. Domingo, having been put to 
the moſt dreadful diſtreſs, became properly fitted tor 
fpreading deſtruction whereever they went. It is even 
probable that, in proportion to the degree of diſtreſs ſut- 
tered by thele people, the difeaſe communicated by 
them will be malignant; nay, that new diſeaſes may 
ipring up, which cannot be treated with ſucceſs by ary 


method! 
Medical Review, vol. ty. 


+ Dr, Moſeley who has written at ſome length on the interruption given t 
military operations by diſeaſes, gives an account of general Dalling's expe:!!- 
tion ia 1780, where the Englith troops, confined in the caſtle of St. Juan, 1: 
an unhealthy ſituation ou the river Niearagua, were cut off by diſeaſcs; but 
theſe were tiuxes and intermittents. He doth not mention the yetlow fene 
among them. He tells us indeed that the troops under general Garth broug?.t 
the Jail fever along with them, and that thoſe who returned to Jamaica were 
haralled with obRinate intermittents, with diarrhea, dyſentery, or paintei 
Ei: aiganents of the liver and ſpleen, 
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method yet known to phyſicians. With regard to the 
Jiſcaſe | in queſtion, it ſeems plainly to have from ſome 
cauſe or other received an additional malignity. Dr: 
Chiſholm ſays that what he calls the Boullam fever was 
{ſuppoſed in Grenada to have been the common yellow 
fever of the Weſt Indies engratted on the jail fever. Dr, 
Lind, Dr. Jackſon, and even Dr. Chiſholm himſelf, 
agree that the former is not infectious: but from what 
has been already ſaid the evidence ſeems to prevail in 
favour of the opinion that the latter is ſo. Should we 
then allow that two kinds of this fever might exiſt at 
the ſame time, in one city, the difficulty would be at 
once removed. But this has been reckoned by many, 
particulatly by Dr. Ruth, as totally inadmiſſibſe; and 
indeed it is a maxim conlonant to general experience, 
that two epidemics cannot exiſt in one place at the ſame 
time, or that two diſeaſes can ſcarcely exiſt at once in 
the human body. This however muſt be underſtood, 
principally at leaſt, of acute diſeaſes, or ſuch as ait. the 
whole ſyſtem ; for if any diſeaſe of a particular part (hall 
take place, it does not ſeem impoſſible that a fever may be 
ſuperadded to ſuch local diſeaſe. The following conſi— 
derations may perhaps throw ſome light on the ſuhject: 
It appears from the experiments of Dr. Adair Craw- 
ford, that, when animals are immerſed in hot water, the 
blood drawn from a vein is of a florid red colour. In 
ſummer it is likewiſe obſerved to be of a more florid co- 
Jour than in winter, If heat thus gives a more bright 
red to the blood, it undoubtedly alſo makes it more 
fluid, and in proportion to its fluidity it will likewiſe be- 
dome acrimonious ; though this acrimony is not necel- 
farily connected with a florid colour, as the blood of 
the artcries is not more ſo than that in the veins. In 
the yeliow fever, however, the blood ſometimes, towards 
the end of the diſeaſe, becomes endowed with extreme 
acrimony. Dr. Smith, in one of his letters to Dr. Buel, 
obſerves, that © blood drawn in the fever of 1795 was 
* remarkably wang in floridity ; eſpecially what was 
*© evacuated towards the cloſe of the diſeaſe, whether by 
| art, or ſpontaneous effuſion. Ia one inſtance it ſeemed 
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* endowed with a cauſtic quality, and affected a lancey 
«fo as t leave a permanent diſcolouration and inequality 
c 09 its ſurface.” He obſerves alſo, nay, confiders it as 
demonſtrated, that the yellow fever 7s 10 a diſeaſe of val- 
euiar Guilty, and he ſays that it is attended with an 
aſt. wih ng fiurdity, or, as it is called. diſſolution cf the 
blood. Jvery one therefore who comes from a cold to 
A wirm climate mutt in ſome degree or other have his 
blood i.queficd, and in a certain proportion rendered 
more acrimonous than before. This acrimony may be 
undou Nelly sugmented by certain cauſes, and by none 
more provatny than immoderate drinking of ſpiritous 
liquors. Every one therefore who comes from a cold 
country. to 2 warm one, eſpecially where the air is alſo 
moſt, may conſider himſelf as already diſeaſed, at leaf 
in comp.ritoy with what he was when at home. box 
the 158 x] 15 now Ps to a greater degree of meat, 
ang” cont. quently is about to abſorb, or rather may 
e ered as in the act of al bſorbing, more, and con- 
Iequznt!y b. changing from a thicker to a thinner 0: 
woe fwd Bate; the latter being the natural fituation 
of the blood it warm countries. Pr. Ruſh, in his in- 
QuITy into the proximite cauſe of fever, has accounte 
Ker tu died appearance of the blood in mahenant 
levers to a tendency in the blood yells to paraly tic affc- 
tion. He ſays that © it {rhe diflolution of the blood) 
begins in the veins, in whi ich muſcular action is more 
* feeble than in the arteries. Tlus bas been proved by 
„ Dr. Mitcl.i!i in his account of the yellow fever in Vir— 
„gina in 1741. He found the blood to he diffoived 
when drawn from the veins, which, when drawn from 
the arteries of the jame perſons, exhibitea no marss 
© of diflolution.“ This, as the Doctor obſerves, © 1s a 
fact of great Imports ncez only we muſt remembe:, 
that n every thing relative to the human body, when 
we 11 14 two nhenome na conſtant ly accom? auying Sach 
other, it 15 extremely difficult for us to determine which 15 
caule or effect. Inftances of this often occur ; ant] in the 
preſent calc the dilemma is as great as any other: 1hough, 
from the teſtimony of Dr. Mitchill, we cannot doubt 
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that in yellow fever the diſſolution begins in the veins ; 
and though it is likewiſe extremely probable that this 
diſlolution is attended with a paralytie tendency, we 
cannot know whether the diſſolution tis the cauſe of tlie 
paralytic tendency, or the Þ: rralytic tendency the cauſe of 
the diſſolution. The point, bowever, is of no impor- 
tance, We ſee that in warm climates the blood of 
a perlon newly arrived has a natural tendency to du— 
ſolution, and oi courſe the veins to the paralytic af- 
tection juſt mentioned. The liver therefore, which 
2s tupphed with blood by a large vein branched. ou# 
like an artery, and terminating 1n ot! er veins to car— 
ry back the blood from the former, muſt be much 
more affected than any other part of the body; and this 
indeed ſeems a very probable reaſon why all thoſe who 
come to warm countries become much more inclined te 
hillous complaints, which denote an aft. ction of the 
ver, than they were before. Tins hepatic affection 
may very probably be greatly augmented, in new comers 
by various cauies. One of thele is hard labour under a a 
greater heat than they have been accuſtomed to; @ 
ſecond, that in the Welt India ends they have not 
accels to that plentiful ſupply of termcented liquor, a- 
bounding in fixed air, which they had at home. This, 
though not generally take en 8 of, is for from being a 
matter of little conſecuence; for, though emigrants from 
Britain and Ireland bave been for the motl part accuſ- 
toined to drink i{pritous liquors, yet fermented malt 
hquors Certainly conflitute the principal part ot their 
drink. The total want of thete, and the lubttitution of 
ardent ſpirit and water, wult certainly be detrimental, 
even though they keep within the bounds of moderation, 
and much more if they do not. Dr. M. fley relates, - 
from Dr. Irving, that, in 2 bad kind of h intermittent 
Which broke out among the troops in ſervice on the 
Spanlih maln in 1780, © nothing was ſo grateful as Lou 
* don bottled poricr. Vine was neither fo much deſired 
„ by the fick, nor to ſerviceable in corroborating an 4 
Keeping up the powers of the ſtomach; which, like 
«the 
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« the reſt of the body, was ſoon reduced, from the 
* ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, to the loweſt ſtate of debility.“ 
A third cauſe is no doubt their frequently drinking too 
freely of ſpiritous hquors, perhaps not of the beſt qua- 
lity ; and which, as they are neither conjoined with the 
fixed air nor with the mucilage which as it were inviſ. 
cate and blunt their force in malt liquors, cannot fail of 
exerting their deleterious properties in a very remarka- 
ble manner. 

From theſe and other cauſes there muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe a prediſpoſition to hepatic diſeaſes; and this pre- 
diſpoſition cannot be removed until the blood has af- 
ſumed the ſtate of fluidity proper to the climate in which 
they are, and the body has acquieiced in the charge. 
They are then faid to be ſeaſoned to the climate; and it 
is ſeldom that this ſeaſoning takes place without a dit 
eale ; indeed fo ſeldom, that the firſt illneſs which bap- 
pens to ſeize them after their arrival is called the ſeaſon- 
iu Dr. Trotter indeed gives a very different account 
of this ſeaſoning. He conſiders thoſe who come from 
a cold to a warm climate as having a redundancy both 
of excitement and excitability, and ſays that © to Teear 

* ont this accumulated excitability by flow and gentle gra- 
** dations is the grand explanation of the word ſeaſoning : 
* 1t is the ſecret which conſtitutes the only difference be- 
* tween the inhabitants of England and Jamaica. The 

yellow fever of the Welt Indies therefore, as it appears 
* in the body of a raw European, 1s a diſeaſe of the 
* utmoſt excitement, in a conſtitution of accumulated exci- 
* tability ; where a tenſe fibre and denſe blood permit it 
to be carried to the higheſt pitch of inflammatory 
15 A tendency; ; which, from the nature of the animal eco— 

* nomy, ſpeedily exhauſts the powers of life, even in 4 
day or two, inducing putrefaction and death.” 

Explanations of this kind may edify thoſe who pn- 
derſtand them; but, though we ſhould declaim ever ſc 
much about excitement and excitability, it is plain, 
that, in every one who comes from a cold country to 4 
warm one, the liver is affected in a manner that the rel: 
of the body 1s not. In ſome conſtitutions, or from ex- 


citing 
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citing cauſes in any conſtitution, this affection of the 
liver may be augmented, and no doubt at laſt produce 
a bilious fever, which may be varied in a number of 
ways, according to the nature or the energy of theſe 
cauſes. The pure bilious fever, being of itſelf properly 
4 local affection, may not be contagious ; and we find it 
generally agreed among phyſicians that the common 
yellow fever of the Welt Indies is not infectious. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it ſeems by no means improbable that from 
certain circumiſtances contagion may be joined with it, 
and it may then ſpread and infe&, even as the moſt 
deadly plague. Dr. Crawford relates, that, in the year 
1770, a new kind of fever broke out in the Middleſex 
Indiaman, of which many died. It is not ſaid that the 
diſeaſe was contagious ; but, on opening the bodies of 
ſome who died, the liver was found enlarged, and of a 
more ſlorid colour than it ought to be. It cannot be 
deemed impoſſible that contagion, even that of the true 
plague, might be mixed with this fever, which (as 
the affection of the liver was probably the original 
diſeaſe, might have been accounted little other than 
ſymptomatic) would then have affumed very malignant 
ſymptoms. 

We might now ſay that we have got to the end of 
our ſubject. Having ſo amply diſcuſſed the queſtion 
concerning contagion, and ſtated the principal part of 
the evidence againit it, it ſeems proper to conclude the 
e&tion with a {hort hiſtory of the diſcaſe in the malig- 
nant form it has aſtumed in the United States fince the 
year 1792. Still, however, it is neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing further of one or two of the cauſes which have 
been commonly aſſigned as neceſſarily inducing this 
diſeaſe. Theſe are, 1. Extreme heat, and, 2. Marſh 
efftuvia, The effect of the former has already been 
partly conſidered as a prediſponent caule of yellow fever: 
but it doth not appear that merely from this cauſe the 
diſeaſe has ever been produced. It hath indeed been 
obſerved by very intelligent phyſicians, that in Virginia 
the remitting fever has often been brought on by mere 
expoſure to the fun, Dr. Oliver of Salem hath obli- 
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Zingly informed me, that he has © in more than one in. 
{tance been ſeized with that diſeafe after riding in the 
fun ;” and that an eminent practitioner in Virginia had 
informed him that he had alfo more than once ſuffered 
in the ſame way. Drs. Taylor and Hansforth obſerve, 
that, when the remitting fever proves mortal, it 13 gene- 
rally attended by ſickneſs and perpetual yomiting ; 
which 1s the termination of the yellow fever. The aboye 
evidence is deciſive with regard to heat being able to 
produce a remittent, but cannot exactly apply to the 
yellow fever, which has no remifiions. Two tatlors in- 
deed, lately brought from a coating veſſel to the Salem 
hoſpital, were attacked wich violent iympto! ns of yellow 
fever without having been, as is ſaid, expoſed to any 1n- 
fection. But evidence of this kind cannot be ſu,poſed 
to be incontrovertible. We have already ſeen the d1fi;- 
culty of alcertainng facts ; and it it is difficult to prove 
that contagion Jas been rece:ved, it muſt be ſtill more 
0 to prove that it Zug n˙ The perſons in queſtion had 
>oth worked during a very hot day in a veſſel's hold, 
ay aiterwards fat expoſed. in the damp air of the evening 
on the deck until 10 o'clock at night, and then flept 
n the veſfel's cabin with the windows open. One of then; 
was le MEER in the night with a molt violent pain, and the 
other on the morning ſucceeding. It is faid that about 
T1 months fince this veſlel was at New York, and that a 
perf an on board bad the yellow fever; it is alſo alleged 
that the veffel was not Furilen und that the beds re- 
mained en buard. It has therefore been by ſome con- 
reared wat the diſenle might bave been derived from 
chis fource. | 
Dr. Ramſap, in a letter to Dr. Currie of Fhiladelphia, 
Centurcs Dr. Lining k. Tm 25 4s che it the yellow fever was 
imported into South Carolin: J he greater yellow- 
nels of the ſkin (lays he) appears to be the only circum- 
Nance in which it differs from the bilous remittent fe- 
vers Of hot climates, or very bot featons of any climate.“ 
Our author alla cenſures De. And of Haflar,“ who, he 
| lays; 
* If phyſicians cenfiire one angther at tits rates hover is f: to be determine s 
"0 gives a true ate of the matter? 
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fays, has been miſled by the miſrepreſentations of Dr. 
Warren and others. He alſo gives into the opinion that 
contagion acts only by contact, or at a very little diſ- 
tance ; but this ſubject we cannot enter farther into at 
preſent. If we can believe Dr. Nloſeley, the ture crite- 
rion by which the yellow fever may be dillingwithed 
from any other is, that the former hath no renul- 
ſions.“ If ſolitary caſes of it appear in Carolina and the 
ſouthern States every year, this will not prove that the 
diſeaſe was generated in the country, any more than that 
the plague was generated in London, becauſe it appear- 
ed there for many years ſucceſſively. 

But, if the heat of the ſun cannot produce the true 
yellow fever, it can kill ſuddenly without any fever 
whatever. This is faid by Dr. Moſcley to be lefs fre— 
quent in the Weſt India lands than on the eaſtern and 
. weſtern continents. He ſays that he has felt as great 
:incouvenience from the ſun's heat at Venice, Naples, 
Rome, Montpeher, and in Virginia, as in the Welt In- 
dies ;+ but he conciudes that the 7ranfitions from heat 
to cold ure more pernicious to the human body than any 
continued heat, however violent. 

With regard to the cffluvia of marſhes, it is not deni- 
cd that they produce fevers, but thoſe fevers are of the 
intermittent or remittent kind. Dr. Smith indeed, in 
the firſt volume of the Medical Repoſitory, labours to 
prove that the plague deſcribed by Thucydides was not: 

| cllentially 

* This poſition of Dr. Moſeley is not univerfally received. The meaning 
of the word riff certainly is a temporary abatement, and implies z 
recurrence, of the ane nene which originally took place. Dr. Moſeley 
detcribes the yeliow fever as begining wich one kind of ſymptoms which 
zuddenly ceafe and arc eee ter a certain interval by others of a quite 
«liflerent kind and he claims the difcovery as his own. It he be right in 


rhis deſcription, the yellow fever is certainly ust a remnittent ; if otherwiſe, 
it muſt be difficult to eſtablith any true diltinction between them. 


+ At Straſburg, in Germany: cur author fays that he ſaw a man who hack 
been an idiot tor more than a year trom a ſtroke ot the fun The Sth of July 
1707 was fo hot in England that many people died at their work, and many 
norles and oxen were killed by the ſun's rays. In 1743, eleven thouſand peo-— 
ple perithed trom the 14th to the 25th of July in the itreets of Pekin in China. 
Un the zoth of July, 17959 the he ar at Montpelier was to great, that eggs were 
roatted by t. lialmers, in his account of the weather and diſeaſes of 50172 
Cato!tnays fays, that he has feen a Heef-ſteak, laid on a carnon for twenty 
minutes, deprived of is juices, and overdone by the exceifive forcs of the 
11'S TAJ Co 
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eſſentially different from the fevers which ſometimes pre. 
vail in North America, and that it had its origin from 
marſh effluvia and the ravages of war. That this dit 
temper was not the plague deſcribed by Ruſſel we may 
gather from a ſingle circumſtance : for Ruſſel tells u- 
that ſneezing never occured in the plague defcribed by 
him,“ while Thucydides ſays that it was one of the com- 
mon ſymptoms of his. Neither does the deſcription of i: 
(Appendix No. 1) at all agree with any of the account: 
of the yellow fever we have. The climate of Attica r- 
doubt was variable, and may in this reſpect reſemble 
that of North America; but ſo is the climate of China, 
yet no ſuch diſeaſes are there produced. The Docto- 
concludes that the diſtemper originated from lacal caules ; 
but the difficulty we find in proving ſuch origin of dis 
eaſes in our own days, and in the country where we re- 
five, mult certainly make us look upon the proofs which 
can be brought for the local origin of a diſeaſe which 
happened two thouſand years ago, and in a diſtan! 
country, as very equivocal. The following extract from 
the Paris Medical Memoirs may be adduced as a prov: 
of the intrinſic power of marſh mud to produce fevers. 
It is contained in a paper written by Dr. Perkins of Boſton. 
* A farmer was in the practice of ſpreading, upon abou: 
thirty acres of land, ſome new marſh mud, from Octo. 
* ber to April annually, to increaſe the fertility of th: 
* foil. In the ſummer of the third year, thoſe 1nhab:- 
tants who lived to the northward and eaſtward of ti - 
** place were attacked with a very malignant fever, which. 
generally proved mortal. What is a proof that tis 
* marſh mud was the cauſe of the difcaſc is, its exten. 
* which was not more than a mile and an half from the 
* tarmier's houſe, in the direction of the ſoutherly anc 
** weſterly winds, Perhaps had this marſh mud bees 
" © waſhed by plentiful rains, the danger would bave 
been lels. Something like it happened to the inhabt- 
** tants of the marſhes 1 Eaſt Sudbury, (les marais fitues 
da Veſt dans le Sudberg) waere the paſſage for the wa— 
ters was too deep, and too confined, In regular ſca— 
67 (1715 
See the Table, 
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&« ſons they were attacked with ſimple intermittent fevers; 
« but, after wet ſeaſons, there prevailed among them ma- 
« lignant fevers, and very obſtinate remittents. Since 
the marſhes have been drained, the inhabitants are no 
longer ſubject to fevers, and are as healthy as thoſe of 
* others places. We know that there are local epi- 
« demics, which are produced by a low, wet and rich 
„ foil; ſuch are, probably, thoſe which prevail in the 
% lower part of New York, which, according to the in- 
« formations obtained by Mer. Perkins, is more unheal- 
thy towards the end of the ſummer than the other part 
* of the city, and whoſe inhabitants are ſubject to diſeaſes 
of a putrid caractere. 
It appears, from ſeveral obſervations, that the moſt 
* mortal epidemic fevers are not commonly produced 
* by cauſes operating immediately; the cauſe often ex- 
* iſting ſeveral months before the diſcaſe even appears.” 
The other arguments uſed by Dr. Smith in his letters 
to Dr. Buel proceed upon the ſtate of the city, the mode 
of living, &c. and the condition of moſt of the emi- 
grants, their bad accommodations, and eſpecially their 
abuſe of ſpiritous liquors. The negle& of bathing is 
alſo much complained of, and a compariſon made with 
the conduct of the French in this and other reſpccts, 
greatly to the advantage of the latter. 
Drs. Taylor and Hansforth conſider the diſeaſe which 
took place in Norfolk in Virginia as only an higher de- 
gree of the common remittent fever which uſually pre- 
vails, and aſcribe it to the long-continued heat, putre- 
ſcence, &c. Some French thips were ſaid to have 
brought the diſeaſe, hut thele arrived“ ſo long before 
the diſeaſe appeared, that (the Doctors think) it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe even a poſhbility of its being de- 
rived from them.” Mr. Webiter adds, in a note, that 
the French corvettes, three of which ſquadron were 
taken by the Thetis, capt. Cochran, * anchored in 
Hampton Roads, May 18th. The fever did not 
appear in Norfolk till Auguſt. captain Cochran's 
crew, however, ook the fever "from the French priſoners, 
* and twelve of them died before the Thetis reached 
R rr < Halifax.“ 
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« Halifax,” This is certainly a ſuſpicious circum - 
ſtance. 

Dr. Ramſay, in his letter to Dr. Mitchill concerning 
the 1zme diſtemper, obſerves that it was confined almott 
Eii.irely to foreigners, of whom he gives a very unfa— 
vuuruble account. The ſituation of the town, putre- 
ſcence, &c. are likewiſe brought in for a ſhare, as well as 
the ſcaſon, which had been uncommonly warm. 

Theſe are the principal evidences that have been 
brought for and againſt the origin of the diſcaſe which! 
ſince 1792 has 3 with ſuch violence in the United 
States, Innumerable pieces have appeared in the New. 
Papers on Þoth ſides of the queſtion, the moſt remarka- 
ble of which are the letters of Mr. Noah Webſter to Dr. 
Cuire. Theſe, however, we cannot now conſider, as we 
cannot expect indeed that they ſhould contain any thing 
ciie than a taller detail of what has already been {et forth. 
Mr. Webſter beſides, in his letters, owns that he is not n 
medical man; nav, that he had not read above three or 


four medical books.“ I hope therefore the reader wi! 


excule the preference given in this treatiſe to on 0 ritings 
aud argumcuts ot thote who are acquainted with med!- 

eine both by reading and practice. he pte between 
the College and Acace einy of medicine can be ſettled oh 
by themlclves ; the only late line of conduct ſcems to be 
to admit both doctrines, and to take every method of 


preventing the introduction of the diſeaſe, whether ſup- 
poſed to be generated or importec. 


Whether the diſtemper which has fo fatally 2 Cl 
fince the year 1793 be naturally connected with the 
tronbles in JLurope and the Weſt Indies or not, it is cer- 
tain that it has been cotemporary with them. In New 
York the diteaſe appeared in 1791, but we are not fur- 
niſhed with any particular accounts of it at that time; 
nor does it appear to have made any great ravages, either 
on the continent or the Wett India iflands, till 1793. 
At this time the war raged in Europe with fury; tt. 
French royalitts were every where driven out, and Tr 
treſſed in every poiſible way, Defolation and flauzhtec: 
prevailed at St. Domingo, while an unbounded inte 
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courſe took place between the United States and all thoſe 
nations who were involved in the calamities refult- 
ing from the unbridled paſſious of man excited to 
their utmoſt pitch of ferocity. In the midſt of this gene- 
ral commotion the {ever broke out in the Welt India 
lands, appearing firſt in the iſland of Grenada. We 
nave ſeen, that, according to Dr. Chiſholm, this diſeaſe 
was brought to Grenada in the Hankey, from the coaſt 
of Airica, on the 18th of February. About the middle 
of April it began to appear on land. Jn the beginning 
oi May it reached a detachinent of the royal artillery 
lying at u Uitlance from the tocus of infection, © but 
(days Dr. Chiſholm) by the communication which the 
* gunners in Fort George had with the 45th regiment, 
* and the prediſpoſition of the men to receive the infec- 
„tion as far as that could be induced by exceſſes in 
drinking, and other irregularities.” About the firſt of 
ſune the diſeaſe began to appear among the negroes of the 
ellates in the neighbourhood of the town, but never at- 
tacked them with the fame violence that it did the 
white people. During the months of May, June and 
ſuly, it appeared in diticrent parts of the country; being, 
as our author {uppoſes, carried thither by infected 
tons. From Grenada, the Doctor ſays, the diſeaſe 
{pread to the iſlands of J«naica and St. Domingo, and 
from the latter to Philadelphia, “ by veffels on which 
* the inſection was retained by the clothes, more ctpe- 
e cially the woollen jackets, of the deceaſed ſailors.“ 
Tins account ot the origin of the ſever at Philadelphia, 
as we have alrcady ſcen, is inadmiffible by thoſe who 
deny the contagious nature of the diſeaſe; but as the 
latter have never given any diſtinct account of its riſe, or 
own why it ſhould Evi appear in one iſland and then in 
another, inſtead of beginmig in them all at once, we 
mull adhere to that of Dr. Cinthoim, till we are furniſh— 
ed with a better 


a Har ir 1 has already been obterved, that Dr. 


RN Oil was called io bis url patient on the zth of Auguſt; 
but Mr. dne, n a child of Dr. Hadges « 3 
ere the Urſt vi inf; Wg was taken ill on the 
92 
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26th or 27th of July. This ſame month the unforty- 
nate fugitives had arrived from Cape Francois; and we 
have already ſeen, from Dr. Clarke, that the arrival of 
ſome of their fellow-ſufferers in Dominica had the ſame 
dreadful attendant. Whether the diſorder is to be 
aſcribed to the arrival of theſe people in either place, the 
reader will judge. Other veſſels are charged with having 
imported the fame ; but, facts being diſputed, we can- 
not enter into the controverſy. 

The diſcaſe began in Water-ſtreet, to a particular 
part of which, near to that where the ſuſpected ſhips lay, 
it was for ſome time confined, but did not excite public 
alarm till about the 19th of Auguſt. From this time to 
the 25th of the month the attention of the citizens was 
ſo much arouſed, that they began to move into the coun- 
try; and on the 22d, the city commiſhoners were pe— 
remptorily ordered by the mayor to keep the city clean. 
On the 26th the College met, and addrefled the citizens 
on the ſubject; recommending ſuch means of prevent- 
ing the ſpreading of the ſickneſs as to them ſeemed molt 
proper. Among theſe were, to avoid any intercourle 


with the infected, to live temperate, keep their minds 


eaſy, and to avoid fatigue. Lighting of fires was par- 
ticularly diſapproved of ; but the burning of gun- 
powder, and the ſteams of vinegar and camphor, were 
recommended for infected rooms, and for uſing on hand- 
kerchiefs, and in ſmelling - bottles. 

In conſequence of this addrels alſo the bells were ſtop- 
ped from tolling, the conſtant noiſe of which had greatly 
contributed to increaſe the public alarm. The people, 
who had been in ule to light large fires in the corners of 
the ſtreets, being forbid on the 29th by proclamation to 
do ſo, had recourſe to firing of gurs ; which was at laſt 
carried to ſuch exceſs, that it alſo was prohibited by 
proclamation on the 4th of September. 

Notwithilanding all theſe precautions, the diſtemper 


continued to increaſe in ſuch a manner as to produce the 


moſt dreadful terror and diſmay. * Indeed (ſays Mr. 
Carey) it is not probable that London, at the laſt ſtage 
of the plague, exh:bitcd ſtronger marks of terror than 

Were 
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ce were to be ſeen in Philadelphia, from the 26th or 27th 
« of Auguſt, till pretty late in September.” This pro- 
duced ſcenes of diſtreſs unparalleled till this time in the 
city, and of which many inſtances are to be met with 
in Mr. Carey's account. It cannot, however, be doubt- 
ed that the violence of the diſtemper, its contagious na- 
ture, and the conſequent danger of viſiting the metro- 
polis, were greatly exaggerated. Thus terror was ſtruck 
throughout all the adjacent ſtates. At Cheſter-town, 
in Maryland, a meeting was held, on the 1oth of Septem- 
ber, in conſequence of which the Eaſtern ſhore line of 
ſtages was quickly ſtopped. On the 11th of the ſame 
month it was ordered by the mayor of New York that 
the names of all ſuch perſons as had arrived br ſhould 
arrive from Philadelphia or other place, by land or water, 
that were or ſhould be fick, ſhould be reported to him, 
that thoſe who were fick of infectious diſeaſes might be 


removed out of the city. Next day the governor pro- 


claimed that all veſſels from Philadelphia ſhould ap- 
proach no nearer than Bedlow's iſland, about two miles 
from the town, till licenſe was given. But theſe precau- 
tions not being deemed ſufficient, a night watch was eſta- 
bliſhed, and next day an addreſs was publiſhed by dele- 
gates, purporting the inſufficiency of all that had been 
done, and again calling upon their fellow-citizens to exert 
their utmoſt vigilance in detecting the fugitives from Phi- 
ladelphia. Various other reſolutions were paſſed in New 
York ; and throughout the whole continent ſuch mea- 
fures were taken as ſeemed molt likely to proſcribe the 
unhappy Philadelphians, and to prevent their having 
any place of refuge from the ſickneſs they ſo much dread- 
ed. On the iſt of October, however, the inhabitants 
of Springfield, in New Jerley, paſſed a reſolve, offering 
their town as an alylum for the people of Philadelphia, 
and directing an hoſpital to be provided for the recep- 
tion of ſuch 2s might fall fick. Similar reſolutions were 
paſſed by the inhabitants of Elizabethtown, and Elkton 

in Marvland. 
The diſtemper in the mean time arrived at the moſt 
dreadful height in Philadelphia, and almoſt all thoſe 
who 
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who could take the charge and burthen of public af- 
fairs were abſent. An hoſpital had been eſtabliſhed a: 
Buſh Hill, but, for want of ſuperintendence, had fallen 
into ſuch diſorder, that the poor choſe rather to deny 
their illneſs than to be ſent to it. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, however, Stephen Girard, a native of France, 
and a wealthy merchant, together with Peter Helm, a 

native of Pennſylyania, offered their ſervices as ſuper— 
intendants. By their exertions the credit of the hoſpita! 
was ſoon retrieved, and ſuch numbers demanded admit— 
tanc, that it became neceſſary for each candidate to pro- 
cure a certificate from a phyſician, that the patient really 
}aboured gnder a malignant fever. In a ſhort time the al. 
tairs of the city went on, in every reſpect, with as much 
regularity as coul be expected; but the mortality increal- 
ed throughout the month of September, and the turec firſk 


weeks of October. Great hopes were entertained {rom 


ſome cold and rainy weather in the end September; but 

they proved illuſive, and the diſeaſe became even more 
fatal than before, till the 26th of October, when it ſud- 
denly ceaſed, as Mr. Carey tays, with hardly any run, 
and a very moderate degree of cold. That day {addz 
he) was as warm as many of the moſt fatal ones in the 
** early part of the month. To account for this is per- 
* haps above our power. In fact, the whole of the dit- 
order, from its firſt appearance to its final cloſe, has ſet 
*« human wiſdom and calculation at defiance.” During 
the time of this calamity Mr. Carey computes that feven- 
zeen thouſand leſt the city, and four thouſand and thiriy- 
one periſhed, 

This city {uffered 0 attack in 1744, but far lets 
zevete than betore. In 1795 aud 1796 the diſeafe ſeems 
kcarcely to have made its appearance; but in 1797 tt revir— 
ed, and, in 1796, broke out with greater fury than even in 

793. No particular hiftory bath been publiſhed ui 
this tall ſevere attack. We know only in general, that, 
though a much greater number of the inhabitants fled 


out of town in 1743 than in 1743, the number of deaths 


was almoſt as great; LENS (Himated at three thou- 
7 


aud eight hundred and fort y one. Great diſputes, 
as 
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as has been obſerved, have taken place concerning the 
origin of theſe di ſeaſes ; on which we ſhall only further 
remark, that if, after ſuch repeated and dreadful experi- 
ence of the bad effects of allowing putrid matters to ac- 
cumulate, ſuch quantities could be collected as to pro- 
duce the very fatal ſickneſs of Jaſt year, it argues a moit 
unaccountable, and indeed incredible, inſenſibility on the 
part of the people, as well as remiſsneſs on that of th 
magiſtrates ; and this perhaps may be accounted as 
ſtrong an argument in favour of contagion as can be 
adduced. 

That ſuch a violent diſtemper ſhould ceaſe all at once, 
is indeed not to be expected; and we have already 
heard of its again appearing in the city. Fear has been 
very juſtly excited, there and in other places; but it is 
to be hoped that the remarkable coolnets of the ſeaſon 
will operate fayourably in preventing any very violent 
attack tor this year, 

New York has alſo ſuffered very confiderably from 
this diſeaſe. Here it appeared in 1991, in the autumn, 
and in a part of the town remarkable for its vicinity to a 
collection of filth. In 17592 it made no progreſs; and 
'2 1753, though ſome dice of it who fled from Philadel- 
phia, it did not ſpread. In 1794 1t returned with con- 
kde rable 1 and with {tl greater in 1793. In 
the hiſtory of this diſeaſe by Dr. Senad; he takes no- 
tice that ein July and Auguſt an unuſual number of per- 
{ons ſuffered] from drinking cold water, and fome fell 
down and died in the {treets ; but the Doctor luppoſes 
this to have happened rather through the exceſſive heat 
of the fun than the drinking of water. As the diſeaſe 


came on, all others gave way to it, even © fe common tre 


mittiny bigs fever ;"'4- and in the month of July tome 
caſes occurred. We have already had occaſion to taks 
notice of the death of Dr. Treat, who was taken ill on the 
22d of July ; hut before that time, on the 6th of tie 
lame month, Dr. Seaman fays that, in conjunction with 
this gentleman, he had viſited a patient“ affected with 
all the tull-marked and decided ſymptoms of an highly 

* malipnant 

Ned. Repoſ, vol. is p. 216, + Webſter's Collection, 
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malignant yellow fever.”* The diſeaſe continued to 
gain ground in Auguſt, and became extremely violent 
in that and the following month; but, according to our 
author, the low ground in the ſoutheaſt part of the city 
was the ** grand centre of the calamity, diffuſing ite 
effects like diverging rays, aiding, by its molt power- 
* ful influence, different ſecondary centres, already ſmok- 
ing hot, to flame out its peſtiferous operations.“ In 
this part of the town five hundred died in three months. 
The attack at this time did not arouſe the people to 
a proper ſenſe of their danger. As formerly, the origin 
of the diſcaſe in 1795 had been attributed to the fiith ct 
the city. Next year it was attributed to the fame, and {9 
in 1797 andi798. This laſt year, particularly, it is {aid 
to have originated partly from great quantities of putrid 
beef and fiſh, collected for exportation, and which could 
not be exported. In Mr. Hardy's account of this fever, 
it is calculated that there died in 1798 two thouſand 
and cighty-fix ; but that, if it were taken into the ac- 
count how many left the town and died in the country, 
the number would amount to between two thouſand 
four hundred, and two thouſand five hundred. 
It is not in Philadelphia and New York alone that 
this diſtemper has prevailed. Boſton, Newburyport, 
Portſmouth, Portland, and even detached ſpots in the 
country, to which it is not poſſible to trace any infec- 
tion, have felt its ravages. At Salem alſo, where the 
diſeaſe was never known before, twenty-one caſes, in- 
cluding ſome doubtful ones, appeared in 1798; and of 
theſe, eleven proved fatal. In 1796, when it prevailed 
in Newburyport, it was ſuppoſed to have been 1n- 
troduced by a veflel from the Weſt Indies; and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Coffin, the opinion would have been 
incontrovertible, had not a large quantity of fiſh-gar- 
bage been collected at the place where the vellci 
landed; io that, though the diſeaſe ſpread from that 
place, it could not be known whether it proceeded from 
the 


* This proves that Dr. Treat was net the firſt perſon who ſuffered ty 
this difcale, dut it will not prove that the diſeaſe was not imported by capt. 
Bird's veſſel ; for the tever ſpread in the vicinity of the veſtel, nat of the 
umiboute, Where the firſt patient Was carzied. 
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the veſſel, or the fith, or both. It feems now unfortunate- 
y to be the caſe, that where this difeale once gets foot - 
ing it cannot eaſily be eradicated. If we ſuppoſe it always 
to be imported, the continual intercourſe with the Weit 
india iſlands will account for this; but the extreme dit- 
ticulty, or rather impoſſibility, of procuring an account 
of facts or even a ſingle fact which cannot be contro- 
verted, renders every thing that can be {ſaid . the 
ſubject uncertain and precarious. In the caſe of New 
London particularly, where 81 pertons were dettroyed 
by it laſt year, neither importation nor collections 
of filth could be aſſigned as the cauic; neverthelels it 
began near a wharf; but Mr. Holt, in his account of 
the diſeaſe, thinks it was moſt probably owing to the 
mere heat and drynets of the icaſon. On the other 
ſide of the queſtion, however, we muſt {till inſert Dr. 
Brackett's account of the origin of the diſeaſe at Portſ- 
mouth, in antwer to a letter from Dr. Oliver of this 
PIacc. 
The yellow or peſtilential fever made its ſirſt appear- 
ance at Portſmouth, about thœ firſt of Auguſt laſt. 
Eight or ten days before that time a veſlel arrived here 
trom Martinico, and brouglit a French family (four 
* or five in number.) This veſſel, before ſhe left the 
Veſt Indies, had two ſailors taken fick (as the cap- 
tain informed me) one of whom died on the patlage 
nome; the other was on the recovery when the vellel 
Came into this port. 
„There was not, nor had not been for a long time 
© before, any fever in this town. Two or three days 
alter, | heard that one or two men, who were labourers 
(and probably had been on board, as they lived nigh 
where thc veffel tay at the wharf) died ſuddenly with 
fever, UDut am vacertain whether with yellow fever, as 
I never luw thei. The firſt of Auguit, the owner, 
* whole houte was about four or five rods diſtant from 
'* the velle!, had a child of four or five years of age ta- 
ken tick ; the next day I viſited it, and two days al- 
ter he died. The tymptoms appeared like a chotera 
morbus fick ſtomach, and frequent puking of DRC 
885 „ bile 
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* bile. The day before he died a brother of his, fifteen 
* years old, was Ker ill, and had much the fame ſymp. 
* toms, only greater inflammation and diſtreſs. He was 
« Loan freely, took calomel, bark, &c. He dicd 
fi ve days aſter he ſickened. Between the 8th and the 
20th of Auguſt, four or five of the other children aid 
ſervants were taken with the ſame ſymptoms, and re- 
covered, On the ſixteenth day, a daughter, ſeventeen 


* years of age, was taken down with the ſame diſeaſe : 


ſhe was treated in the ſame manner, with bleeding, 
mercury, warm bath, bark, &c. and died on the gth 
day. This patient had a great diſcharge of blood 
from her mouth and gums tor three days before ſhe 
died. One or two more of the family had it after- 
wards, and recovered. All thele patients took the in- 
fection, I believe, about the ſame time. Many others 
in that neighbourhood had the fever during this 
time, about one halt of whom died: out of forty-t1z 
patients J loſt fifteen. If I could procure a ſoreneſs ci 
the fauces, by adminiſtering calomel in ſmall doſes, 
and rubbing it in the gums, or by frictions on the legs 
and arms with mercurial ointment, the third or fourth 
day, I was ture of their recovery. 
+ How many died of this diteaſe in the whole, I have 
forgotten ; as, through fatigue, and debility of body 
and mind, I kept no notes: I think rather more than 
bait of thole who had it, The fever agreed in e 
ly mptom, almoit, with that deſcribed by Dr. Ruſh and 
others. The contagion did not appear to be propa- 
gated, as the largelt aumbes who had the diſeaſe were 
ſeized in the month of Auguſt, and lived in the {treets 
only which communicated with the wharf where the 
veffel! lay, ald the beach where ſhe was grave. The ſe 


ſtreets are in the higheſt part oi the town, and always 


eilcemed the moſt healthy, and as tree of putrid lub- 
ſtances as any in it. In the months of September and 
October the fever was followed by dytentery, ant 
;pread through almoſt every part of the town and its 
COVIFOns. There | has been no cale of fever or dyſen- 
lery ſince laſt fall: this place, during the winter, and 

© ſumme: 
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* ſummer thus far, has been uncommonly healthy; and 
© jt appears likely to continue fo, if the committee of 
health ſhould not be remils in their duty. Thus, 
e without any comments, I have endeavoured to give 

« you a ſhort hiſtory of the peſtilential fever, as it ap- 
peared here laſt ſummer. The ideas, you may com- 
« municate to the author of the book intended to be 
„ publiſhed.” 

The following letter from Dr. Warren, which he 
obligingly ſent to two phyſicians in Salem, gives an ac- 
curate account of the diſtemper which prevailed i in Bol 
ton laſt year: 

“ ſhould immediately have anſwered your favour of 
* laſt month, but for a wiſh to give you as complete an 
« account of the cauſes and mortality of the late epi- 
* demic as could be collected. 

There were a number of ſuſpected cauſes, which, 

though concealed during the prevalence of the diſcaſe, 
it was hoped would be developed after the agitation of 
the public mind had entirely ſubfided ; and | was in ex- 
pectation that ſome regular returns would have been 
e made of the numbers who had pailed through the diſ- 
eaſe, and of thoſe who had died with it, fo that ſome 
eſtimate might be formed of its malignity and morta- 
lity ; but ſuch returns have not yet been made, and it 
is therefore impoſible to obtain any fatisfactory evi- 
dence on thoſe heads. 1 {uppole the number of 
deaths to have been rather ſhort of two hundred ; 

but this is only a rude guels, and ſhould not be 
relied on in lorming any conſequential deductions 


10 


ec 


on the ſubject. | ſhall, however, now offer ſuch an 


account of the diſorder as ny prefent materials have 
** enabled me to prepare. 
The firſt unequivocal appearance of the malignant 
* fever, in the town of Boſton, was on the 2oth of July 
*© 1798 (though one family bad been attacked with a 
| fever, attended with unuſual ſymptoms, as early as the 
middle of June; but, as no other inſtances occurred 
for ſo long a time, of an alarming nature, ſome doubts 
may perhaps be juſſ ly entertained of the identity of the 
© affection.) 
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* affeAtron.) Three or four caſes only, I believe, hap- 


Ce 


c% 


* pened between this and 2 latter end of the month. 


The two firſt of theſe were young men employed 

ſtores directly oppotite b cach "other, on Green's 
wharf, near the Town-dock. A few days after, three 
or four perſons were ſeized with the ſame complaint, 
whilſt following their reſpective occupation in Mat - 


* ket ſquare, on the cait and ſouth fides of Faneuil Hall. 


or the Market-houſe. In the beginning of the 
month of Auguſt ſeveral perſons were taken fick in 
the fame neighbourhood, chiefly young men between 
16 and 24 years of age, whilſt employed in ſtores and 
counting houtes there ſituated. The ſtores in Mer- 
chant's row, extending from the Market to State- 
ſtreet, were more eſpecially viſited with the diſcaſe, 
and, in the courle of the ſame month, a family at the 
bottom of Statc-ſtreet, and feveral perſons at Oliver's 
dock, were taken ſick, At this place a kind of baton 
s formecl between a point of the town projecting from 
ort hill, and the Long wharf, which is conſtantly re- 
ceiving the oftals of iſh, and other animal ſubſtances, 


* wiiich from its ſituation could not be waſhed off by 
the waters contained in it. This ſpot is remarkable 


For Wong been the refidence of molt of the perſons 


- firfl attacked with the bilious remittent fever of 1796. 


To the latter end of this month the number of fick 
Conutinuct to be increaſing ; but the attacks were prin- 
cipally contined io the above-mentioned quarters, till 
at length: the difcafe appeared on the fouth fide of 
Fort bill, at ſome dittance to the ſouthward of Oli— 

er's doch, Icaping, as it were, over the ſummit of the 
bil, withoat lightiog upon the inhabitants on the 
north of that cimmmence. The fatality of the diſeaſe 
was hete probably greater than in any part ol the town 
of equil population; and it was ncarly the laſt place 


in which Th (1. apr 1 Very [en lamiltes who re- 


mained in their own houſes upon the hill eſcaped its 


5 


attack; and the progrels of the diſeaſe, in all the pla- 


ces above mentioned, ſeemed to have been arreſted 
ONLY b means of the evacuation of the buildings by 


«the 
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© the people who inhabited them, In the latter end of 
« Avgult, and through the month of Sep tember, many 
„ perlons were taken tick in Fore-ttreet, which runs 
4 northerly from Market or Dock ſquare, along the 
© heads of the wharves, on the eaſtern hde of the town. 
** Through the whote period of the licknels n a 
+ perlon was taken ill who had not reſided, or been in 
daily employment, in the vicinity of thele places. he 
ſubjects of the diſcaſe were generally natives of the town, 


* chiefly in the prime of life, and in the vigour of health. 
« I recollect no inſtance of any French inhabitants be- 
ce 


ing affailed by it, and have heard of only one or two 
* inſtances of the blacks being affected with it. 

* That the fever was in a degree contagious, I cannot 
«entertain a doubt; but that it was not fo in a very 
high degree, I am as fully perſuaded, from the number 
of caſes in which there was reaton to belicve it could 
„not have been taken in that way. In moſt in— 
*+* ſtances, where contagion might have been ſuſpected, 
© the ſubyjeccs were io fituated that they might have re- 
* cevecd it from the ſame lource as thoſe with whom they 
had communicated. I cannot learn that any evidence 
{© has been furniſhed of infection from the fick who had 
_ ern removed into the country, though there were 

many inſtances of ſuch removals, under the molt ma- 
© hgnant forms which it altumed, 

© The fever was generally uſhered in by a chill, but I 
think by no means equi] to that which commonly 
85 1 fevers of the ardent Kind, nor in praporion 
to the violence of 1ts lablequent periods. tn a hort 
© time the rigors were ſucceeded by exceſſive heat; the 

* pulle, which had been fmall and cont: acted, Becki me 

© hard and full; the reſpiration laborious from violent 
25 oppreſſion at the ſcrobiculus cordis; 7H he tongue al- 
© fume a whitiih caſt; the cyes DCCANC highly 1 117 alla. 
„ med, while the pains in the bead, | back, and lags, were 
© intolerably tevere. To thue fymptoms ſucceeded 
* nauſea, and Vomiting tom ctinn des of a highly bious 
e matter, feldom attended with diarrh Sa, but often 
with a burning at the ſtomacb, tenderncts of the ab- 
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domen, parcity of urine ; and, in one inſtance, a dy- 
ſuria, with a great proportion of blood at each They: 
ation of that fluid. 

* Theſe appearances uſually continued about 43 
hours, after which they often ſuddenly gave place to a 
very different train of ſymptoms. The pulfe ſunk 
aſtoniſhingly, and became intermittent; the heat and 
pains entirely ſubſided; and the patient ſuppoſed 
himſelf to be out of danger. From a perfect poſſeſſion 
of all his intellectual faculties, with a ſerenity of mind, 
which in no other diſeaſe, I believe, is fo generally ob- 
ſerved to accompany its laſt ſtages, on or about the 5th 
day from the acceſſion of the fever, he fell into a ſtate 
of inſenſtbility, and thence ſunk gently into the arms 


of death. In others this change was leſs rapid; tl:: 


pulic became gradually ſmaller, the diſtreſſing ſy mp- 
toms flowly abated, a coldnefs of the extremitics too}: 
place, and continued for ſeveral days before death, ac- 
compamed with clammy ſweats, often without 207 
perceptibie pulſe in the wriſts, for ſeveral hours before 
the fatal termination. The tongue ſeldom became 
much coated, to the laſt. Delirium was by no means 
generally atte ndant ; and a yellowncls of the ſkin was 
far from being univerſal ; ſometimes, however, this 
appearance was obſerved within the three firſt days; 
often on the fourth and fifth; and I was induced to 
confider it as an accident, rather than a conſtituent 
character of the diſeaſe. 
« The black vomit, as it has been uſually called, 
though in my opinion by no means to be conſidered as 
a pathognomic fi an of the diſeaſe (as I have fr 1 
ſeen it take place in other acute lovers, etpecially th 
puerperal) was very ſrequently attendant on the laſt fta- 
ges of the diſorder; very few recovered after this cir- 
cumſtance had taken place; in one perſon, however, who 
bad it in the mort alarming form, together with an in- 
termittent Pulle „ coldneſs of the extremities, ſingultus, 
and every uſual mark of med ate diffolution, a moſt 
uncxpected recovery happily di e er the poſitive 
* provnoftics of his phy ſicians. As the cure advanced, the 
* Nin 
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« {kin in this inſtance became extremely yellow, and con- 
i tinued {o for many weeks after the fever had ſubſided ; 
the biliary ducts having been completely obſtructed, and 
conſequently the alvine evacuations of a clayey colour, 
and with much difficulty procured. Frequent repeti- 
tions of rhubarb and calomel in large doſes, the conti— 
nuance of the mercurial medicine in {mall doſes, ſo as 
* to keep up a continual ptyaliſm, and a laxative diet, 
e reſtored him to perfect health, 
“For the diſcoveries which were made on diſſecting 
« the bodies of ſome of thoſe who died with the diſeaſe, 
* I beg leave to refer you to a publication in the Boſton 
* Centinel, made during the prevalence of the dilorder 
in this place, and ſubſcribed by Dr. Iſaac Rand, ſen. 
„ Preſident of the MI. Medical Society, and myſelf.” 
{For theſe diſcoveries ſee the table, facing p. 434. 
We had heretofore treated our patients agreeably 
eto the method practiſed at Philadelphia in 1793, with 
* bleeding in molt inſtances, and active purges of jalap 
and calomel, or Rochelle ſalts. The diſeaſed ſtate of 
the liver, the known effects of mercury in hepatitis, 
and the recollection of the ſuggeſtions contained in 
Dr. Ruſh's publication on the yellow fever, together 
with thoſe of ſeveral other celebrated writers on the 
ſame ſubject, induced us to enter immediately on the 
ule of calomel in ſmall doſes, as recommended in our 
paper above referred to. 
In my own practice I xcw uſually commenced the 
treatment hy bleeding from ten to ſixteen ounces, and 
followed it by a doſe of between ten and fifteen grains 
of calomel with between twenty and twenty-five 
grains of jalap, or an ounce of Rochelle ſalts, or more, 
according to the conſtitution. Immediately after the 
ape ration of theſe medicines I began with the ule of 
-ajomel in ſmall doſes, in pills of a grain, every hour, 
and ſometimes of 3 grains every two hours. Within 
the firſt tw: -nty-four "hours, but ſcarcely ever after, T 
found occaſion frequently to repeat the bleeding, and 
it is worthy of remark, that in ſcarcely a ſingle inſtance 
* was this operati ion performed without almoſt inſtanta- 
* neous 
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re ncous relief; although in moſt cafes, a few hours af. 
ter, there was a recurrence of the ſymptoms. The 
« blood for the moſt part was dark. In three caſes tliere 
* was no ſeparation of ſerum from the coagulated mais 
dat the end of forty-eight hours. In two of theſe (and 
thev were the only cafes in which J obſerved it) a firr1 
buff was formed on its ſurface ; and all three died of 
the diſeaſe. 

* The calomel was often continued through the whole 
courle of the fever; and ptyaliſm was uſually brought 
on within three or four days: though ſometimes up- 
wards of 200 grains were given, at the rate of a grain 
every hour, without any ſpecific effect on the ſalivary 
elands. In proportion as the ſoreneſs of the mouth a - 
vanced, the ſymptoms univerſally gave way; and in 
every patient, two only excepted, this effect of the re- 
medy was a ſure pledge of recovery. In this exception 
were comprehended two perions of the ſame family, a 
father and daughter, both of whom had {urvived the 
14th day of the di leaſe, had copious kemorrhages from 
the mouth (a ct: 'rcumftance which alſo attended on ma- 
* ny who recovered) and died in a ſtate of apparent pu- 
A trefnttion. 

* the purgative medicines were generally repeated 
every ſecond day; or an enema of water gruel was ad- 
miniſtered occahonally, if the bowels were conſtipa- 
«ted; bur if otherwite, and the calomel paſted off by 
te the emunctories, opium was combined with 1t in 
ſufficient quantities to reſtrain the diſcharge. Tho 
cvacuations which took place from the inteſtines; dur- 
ing the uſe of the e were almoſt untverſally 6! 
a remarkably dark colour, generally approaching to 7 
deep green, but by no means remarkably tot. 
When {nontancous, they were often oblerved to be © 
the -olowe and confiſtence ot water oruel, 

In cafes of very laborious reſpiration, which was fre 

quentiy in an extreme degree diſtreſſing, eſpecially al⸗ 
ter the firit 36 or 48 hours had elapſed, bliſters, ap- 
plied either to the cheſt or ex :tremities, had a favor: 
ble eflect; on the latter, they were moſt uictul in he 
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advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, by exciting to action 
the debilitated veſſels, and by reſtoring circulation and 
warmth to the parts. ln the fame intention, wine, 
{nike-root, and the bark, were foinetimes uſed with 
advantage, 

The diet was generally of the lighteſt and moſt cool- 
ing nature ; barley-water, apple-water, and {pruce- 
beer, were generally both gratetul and ſalutary. The 
warm bath was often exhibited with apparent ſucceſs, 
eſpecially in the beginning of the diſeaſe, and when u 
copious {weat had been induced by it. The cold bath 
was allo reſorted to by ſome reſpectable practitioners, 
and perhaps, under ſome circumſtances, with good ef- 
fects; but I have no reaſon to think it was generally 
advantageous. 

Upon the whole, I believe that the moiſt efficacious 
remedy, and the only one to be relied on, is mercury. 
It is certain that, as far as my obſervation has extend- 
ed, under no other method of treatment did fo many 
recover ; and there were but few inſtances of a fatal 
termination, when it had been adininiſtered from the 
commencement of the fever. 

Various have been the cauſes aſſigned to this diſcaſe. 
That its origin was domeſtic, I have not a fingle doubt, 
No inſtance of the arrival of any veſſel from the warm- 


«er latitudes, with this ſickneſs on board, has been diſ- 
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covered; and it is believed that the local cauſes are 


ſufficiently numerous to account for its exiſtence, At 


molt of the places, where its ravages have been made, 
very large quantities of putrid ſubſtances had bcen for 
ſome time accumulating, The offals from the fiſh 


* market, as well as damaged freſh and ſalted fiſh to an 
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immenſe amount, had been thrown into the dock. A 
very great number of raw hides had been imported, 
and ſtored in places contiguous to thoſe in which buſi- 
neſs was conftautly going on. The influence of a 
continu.) heat through the ſummer, to a degree ſcarce- 


ly before known in this country, had rendered theſe 


articles highly putrid ; and from the tame cauſe ſe- 


veral articles of proviſion, ſuch as barrelled beef, &c. 
1 which 


10 
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ce which had been prepared for exportation, but, by tea— 
« ſon of the reſtraints laid on our commerce, retainec in 
& fore, had become tainted. The effects ot theſe were 
in ſome inſtances inconteſtibly evinced ; three lad, 
who bad been employed in repacking beef, were at 
about the ſame time leized with the diſeaſe in its moſi 
latal form ; and a perſon, who had purchaſed foie dt 
the hides at a low price, immediately after their remo- 
„ val fell a ſacrifice to his folly. 

« T'wo or three thouland of the inhabitants removed 
Into the country, and began to return about the mid— 
dle of October, when the decline of the diſeaſe juſti— 
fed the meaſure.““ | 


SEC TION 


* The following fas, in eonfirmation of the importation of the yellow 
fever, were communicated in a letter from an eminent practitioner in New 
Haven to a gentleman of the ſame profeſſion in this town. They came to hang 
200 late to be inferted otherwife than in a note, the ſheet being already pre- 
pareu tor piels : 

A child was reported to have died of worms, and the parents were indulged 
in the common cere:nonies of burial : but the truth was, that the diſeaſe had 
been the block vount. The confequence was, a very exteniive ſpread of the 
contagion. In leis than a week fix out of eight of the bearers were take: 
with the lever, and thete were young perſons troin difletent parts of the toven. 
„As tothe inpplittuns [1435 the gentleman) with reipect to local cauſes ori- 
« piuatiuy the iifcaſe, 1 conceive there is no occaſtiun to ſeek for any other 
e thou what Was eontiined i the-cheit (p. 444) which was a blanket end 
« oiting taken ou the cur te of one Who had died of the fever in the Welt 
« Indies, and without the ivalt formality of cleanting put down into a cloſe 
e heſt, and brought to New Haven, and lodged in Auſtin's ſtore. Now it 
«« appcars to me ſ(thele facts well atcertained) as idle to inquire after other 
«cues, 25 it would, fuppaſe it were the infection of the {mall pox brought 
a im achelt, ang a number of perious who had intpected the cheſt to be taken 
4% down with it. Would, in fuck a caſe, mankind have racked their inven-— 
% tions to have inveittigated other inducing caules ? Surely not. As to 
« local puticly ing tubltancesy there was nothing but what has been common 
« ty the place, here the fever made its tirſt appearances for many years in dry 
„ ſummers. 

« migit revert to the introduction of tlie fever by importation at Chatham 
„ on Connecticut river; at Providence, Rhode IAland; in which the importae 
« tion Was as vient as at New Havel, In thort, there is ſcarcely a place on 
„the continem, Where this terer has made its appearance, but what it may 
44 he traced to an imported in. Innere have been but two or three excep- 
66 tions Wien l have l. card of.“ . ; 

The collowing particulars relative to the diſcaſe at Portſmouth may lik 2+ 
wife be devmed ſuthen tie, as communicated by a reſpectable genilenan 
(though not of the medical profeffion) in that place: ++ Mott men of jude— 
« ment and information on the lubzect ſuppole it was imported laſt year ia 
« a thip of Mr. Sheate, Which arrived from Martiaico about the 29th of July. 
«© One min had died on board this thip in the Welt Indies: all the reft arrived 
« in Lealth ; hut the diforder made its appearance in a tew days attcrwards. 
„% Mr. Sheate toft thrice of his his own family. He lived within a Rone's 
& throw ofthe waart Where his Chip lay, and the fever {pread in the neigh + 
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SEeTION III. 
Methods of Prevention and Cure. 


N the yellow fever, as in the plagne, where an attack 


is frequen'y made with ſuch violence as to bring on 
death in twenty-four hours, or even a ſtill ſhorter time, 
it is plain that much more depehdence mult be placed on 

prevention 


& bourhood. Mr. Plummer, in the next houſe to Mr. Sheafe's, died about the 
eth of Auguſt; Miſs Parker, in the ſame houte, four days afterwards ; and 
« Miſs Smith, who had lived nearly oppotite, removed to Berwick, and was 
there ſeized and died about the tame time. It is worthy of remark, that 
« this was always thought the molt healthy part of the the town.“ 

Asa contralt to theſe evideiices, we ſubjoin the following epitome of part of 
Dr. Ruſh's addrefs to the citizens of Philadelphia on the origin of the yellow 
fever, &c.* In this addrels, the Doctor confideis it as indiſputable that the 
diſcale is, in all countries, the offspring of putrid vegetable and aunnal exha- 
lations; but it prevails only in hot climates and in hot teatons. In Phila» 
delphia it arifcs, 1. From the docks ; and hence, in New York, it has got the 
name ot the deck fever. 2. From the ſoul air of ihips. 3. From the com- 
mon ſewers. 4. From the gutters. 5 From dirty celjars and yards. 6. Pri- 
vies. 7. Putrefying mailes of matter lying in the neighbouring part of the 
city. 8. Impure pump Mater. 

The difeaſc is conſidered by the Doctor as an higher degree of bilions icver. 
He anſwers the objection by Dr. Chitholm (fee p. 457 where he ſpeaks of 
the fever not heing produced in 177%, „when it was ett in 1 more filthy ſtate 
ty the Britiſh army than it has been at any time nee.“ :; this he anſwers 
that for the production of the diteaſe three things are neceſlary. 1, Putri@ 
exhalations. 2: An inflammatory conſtitution of he amoſphere, and, 3. An 
exciting cauſe, ſuch as great heat, cold, fatigue, or intemperance. The con- 
ſtitutton of the atmoſphere, however, he looks upon to be the principal cauſe; 
zs without this conſtitution mild difcafes would be progqueeds but along with 
it they become very malignant. « The peſtilential conſtitution of the air 
in the United States began in 1791. It prevailed in Charlcſton in 17024 
and it has been epidemic in ore or more of the cities or country towns of the 
« United States every year fince , . . It has not been confined to the fea- 
« ports. It has prevailed fiace the year 1743 in many of the villages of New 
« England, and of the fouthern ſtates. On the Genefee river it has becomes 
at ſo prevalcnt as to ucyuire the nameob the Geneles ttver. The bilious fevers 
« which prevailed in all the above pizces before the year 1793 were of a mild 
« nature, and ſeldom mortal. They have lately dilappeartds or are much di- 
«& miniſhed ; and have been flieceaded by a lever which trequentiy terminates 
% in death in five days, with a veliow ſkin and black vomittag.*” Theſe 
cCiicumſtances are Supported by undeniable rcftimony. 

In anſwer to the quettion, Can they ollow tever be imported?“ Our author 
antwers as follows: « once thought it might ; but the forcgoing fats au- 
« thortte me to allert, that it cannot, ſo as to become epidemic in any city or 
« country. There are but two authorities on Which tie belict ot this diſeaſe 
« being imported reſts. Theſe are Dr. Lining's and Dr. Liad's. The ſor- 
% mer favs it was imported into Charlefton in 1732, 1730, I745 and 174%. Tie 
& ſatter /ays it was conveyed ivto. Phitagetphlas Where it afterwards became 
« endenic by means of the clothes of a young man who died in Barbados. 
« No circuntſtanges of thips. or names are mentioned veith theſe allertions to 
&« entitle them to credit. and from the. Polity with which yagne report? of 
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prevention than the efforts of the moſt ſkilful phyfician 
aſter the diſeaſe has once begun; for, in ſuch violent at- 
tacks, medicines, though ever {o powerful, have not time 
to act. In countries therefore where this tertible diſeaſe 
exiſts, the firſt conſideration neceſſary for every individual 
is, whether he is one of thoſe likely to be attacked by it. 
Now, from the general teſtimony of thoſe who have ſcen 
this fever, it appears that ſuch as are newly arrived, tlie 
young, and in other reſpects the healthy and ſtrong, the 
laborious, and the intemperate, are moſt liable to be at- 
tacked. Dr. Nafly of Philadelphia ſeems alone to afford 
an exception to the general teſtimony. Speaking of the 
cauſe of epidemics, after having aſcribed them to ſome 
conſtitution of the atmoſphere, he ſays, “If the air 1s 
* not infected, diſcaſes cannot be epidemic ; and this 15 
* ſv, indeed, though it only attacks the natives. What 
* can be the caule of that corruption of the air? Por 
what reaſon are the natives, and thoſe inured to the 
climate of Philadelphia, alone infected with the prevail- 
ing diſcaſe, while forereners eſcape it?“ Dr. Chiſ— 
holm particularly points out thoſe who, in 1793, were 
moſt hable to the Boullam fever. Theſe were, © 1. Sat- 


lors; more eſpecially the robuſt and young; thoſe 
* leaſt accuſtomed to the climate; and thoſe moſt given 


"6 
at the foreign origin of this diſcaſe have been admitted and propagated by phy- 
«« ficianz in other countries, there is reaſon to believe the aflertions of thoſe 
« two phyſicians are altogether without foundation. The College of Phyſi- 
« cjans of Philadelphia, after two weeks inveſtigation, were unable to diſcover 
„any ſhips, clothes, or fick perſon, that could have introduced the diſeaſe in- 
«© to Philadelphia in the year 1793. The Academy of Medicine have clearly 
« proved, by many documents, that the diſcaſe was not imported in the years 
«© 1797 and 1798, The origin of a few caſes, reported by Dr. Grifkitts and 
other members of the College of Phyſicians, which have lately appeared in 
& our city, has in win been ſought for from a prize loop of the Ganges. Two 
© affidavits of Mcfhieurs Hill and Ingerſol prove that ſhe had been healthy in 
*« the Weſt Indies, and that ro perſon had been ſick on board of her during 
« her voyage, nor after her arrival in our port. Equally unſucceſsful have 
„ been the attemps to derive thoſe caſes from beds and blankets infected by 
„ the tever of laſt year. In Boſton, Connecticut, New York, Baltimore, Nor- 
« folk and Charleſton, both phyſicians and citizens have long ago rejected the 
& opinion of the importation of the fever. Some phy liciars ſuppale it poſſible 
„% tor the contagion of this fever to adhere to the timbers of thips that have 
© jailed from Wett India ports, and that it may be propagated trum them to à 
« whole neighbuurhood, although houſes, and even ſtreets, interpoſe between 
«« them. Thi» opinton is too abſurd to ſtand in need of refutation. Indeed 
£t every thing that relates to the importation of this fever is contrary to reaſon 


and facts -I is an error, ſubſtitured in the room of a belict that all peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes were derived from the planets,” 
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ce to drink new rum. 2. Soldiers; more eſpecially 
* recruits from Europe; and the moſt intemperate. 
« 3. White males in general lately arrived; more eſpecial- 
” ly young men from Kurope. 4. All other white males; 
more eſpecially the lower claſſes; and of them the 
wh 1 intemperate; thoſe debilitated by recent ficknels. 

White, females, more eſpecially thoſe connect-— 
oy 2 with the chipping; and thoſe lately from Europe. 
« 6, People of colour, from Muſtees to Cabres. 7. Ne- 
gro men; more eſpecially ſailors and porters. 8. Ne- 
gro women; more eſpecially houle wenches. 9. Chil- 
« dren; more eſpecially thoſe of colour.” It is cer- 
tain, however, that, when the diſtemper rages with great 
violence, natives as well as forcigners are hable to be at- 
tacked. We cannot ſuppoſe that all who periſhed at 
Philadelphia in 1793 and 1798 were forcigners. Though 
the latter therefore have the greateſt occaſion to fear, 
the natives mult not think themſelves abſolutely fecure ; 
neither are foreigners to be terrified in ſuch a manner as 
if they could not c{cape. With reſpeck to the general 
modes of prevention, then, to which it 1s the buſineſs of 
every individual to attend, the following things are to be 
taken into confideratzon : 

1. Every one who comes from a cold to a warm cli— 
mate may be aſſured that on his arrival the temperature 
of his body 1s higher by three or four degrees than that 
of he native inhabitants, 

. In this ſituation he muſt confider himſelf as neceſ- 
uit about to undergo a change of conſtitution ; and 
ſuch change he may Hkewiſe be aflured will belt be made 
by the gradual operations of nature ; concerning which 
we know fo little, that it does not ſeem adviſeable to uſe 
any artificial method of promoting or accelerating it. 

3. As the voyage from the Eaſtern continent muſt 
nave taken up a conſiderable time, and as the mode of 
l,vigg on ſea mull have been very different from that to 
which he was formerly accuſtomed, we muſt conſider the 
conſtitution as already in ſome degree altered from what 
it was when the perſon firſt went oa board. 


4. This 
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4. This alteration will be greater or leſs according to 
circumſtances. If the veſſel has been much crowded 
with paſſengers ; if the weather has been ſtormy, fo that 
he has been expoſed to damp; if they have had little 
water, or of bad quality; if their proviſions have been 

bad, or if there has not been a ſufficient ſupply of freſh 
air in the place where he flept; the body muſt be con- 
lidered as already prediſpoſed to diſeaſe, which the new 
climate will ſcarcely fail of bringing to maturity. 

5. Every one muſt conſider that mode of living to 
which he has been accuſtomed the greateſt part of his 
Iffe as natural to him. Any conſiderable deviation from 
it, eſpecially if ſudden, would be of bad conſequence, 
even in his own country; much more muſt it be ſo in 
another. As much as poſſible therefore he ought to 
conform his mode of life in the new country to what it 
was in the old, aGhering only to the rules of temperance. 

6. It has already been obſerved, that we mult take 1n- 
to account the time that the perſon has been at ſea, and 
the difference between his mode of life during his voyage, 
and that to which he was formeriy accuſtomed. This 
ference confiſts in one particular in having lived for 
ſome weeks entirely upon ſalt proviſions. To theſe he 
has been in fome meaſure accuſtomed ; and theretore it 
nuſt he reckoned injudictous to give up the ule of ſalt— 
eo} meat at once for ſuch as is freſh. In fact, this mode 
of abandoning falt meat for freſh has been reckoned by 
the beſt phy ſicians one of the cauſes by which the dij- 
ente is brought on. Drs. Taylor and Hansforth expreſs 
themſelves in the following manner on this ſubje& : © It 
has been noticed by feycral medical writers, that freſh 
© ments, and particularly beet, in ſouthern climates, ap. 

parentiy generate fluxes and other malignant diſeaſes.“ 
0 R amlay, alto. ſays of thoſe who were moſtly affected 
th the yellow fever in Norlolk, that, “being foreon- 
47s, they dealt javitkly in beef, fith, and all kinds of 
\ ireth food. Ohſe rye, this beef was driven perhaps from 
one to two hundred miles before Killed, then expoſed | in 
a hot niarket to vend; that, by one © clock, their din- 
ing hour, I aivays did, and do, believe it muſt have 

„ þeen 
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« been tainted. Obſerve, the fiſh were all dead by break 
« of day, and brought by land from twenty to twelve 
„ miles—hard drinkers of ſpirits moſtiy .. 
« One or two natural born citizens were the whole, out 
« of upwards of two hundred and twenty, who, in the 
« ſpace of fix weeks, fell victims to this dileale. The 
natives live chiefly on ſalted meats and fowls, or othe: 
«© kinds of poultry, which are killed but a little time 
« before dreſſing.” It is unfortunate that among the 
emigrants from cold countries there is a general preju- 
dice againſt (alt, as highly inflammatory; and many dif- 
eaſes are imputed to the ule of it where it is undoubt- 
edly entirely innocent. In very cold climates indeed it 
has with great reaſon been ſuppoſed to produce the 
{curvy; and the Tchutiki, who conducted capt. Bil- 
lings through their frozen regions, informed him that 
ſalt was poiſon in their climate; throwing away, with 
marks of abhorrence, a quantity he had brought with 
him from his frigate. We cannot indeed argue from 
ſalt being pernicious in a cold climate that it is medi- 
cinal in a warm one, but we ſhall ſoon ſce that it has 
been recommended in the plague, and may not impro— 
bably be uſeful in the yellow fever. At any rate the 
practice of the natives ought in this retpect to be a rule for 
emigrants, rather than any theories they may have laid 
down previous to their leaving their own country. 

In like manner thoſe who newly arrive in a warm 
climate ought to avoid as much as poſſible the uſing of 
violent exerciſe in a heat greater than that to which 
they have been acculiomed, and by all means to avoid 
intemperance in ſpiritous liquors, We are not how 
ever to imagine from this that ſuch as have been neue 
tomecd to drink ſpiritous liquors are ail at once to give 
over the uſe of them, and hive a life of abſtinence. Oa 
this ſubject Mr. Hardie, | in his account of the malignant 
fever of 1795, has the following judicious obſervation : 
© It has often been ſaid, that temperance was the beſt 
© preſervative againſt infection. The obſcrvation, in 

general, is certainly juſt ; but it may, and during the 
late calamity has, been carried too far, For my ports 
e trom 
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* from what has come under my own knowledge, I have 
* no heſitation in aſſerting, that to perſons who had 
been accuſtomed to live treely, nothing could be more 
dangerous than to become remarkably abſtemious 
upon the appearance of this diſorder. Perſons of the 
above defcription ſhould, in my opinion, have conti— 
nued to live in their uſual manner; by which mean; 
they would have been more likely to repel intec— 
tion, or if infected, they would have more ſtrengti to 
* refit the attack. But, whilſt I conſider abſtinence in 
ſuch a fituation as highly improper, a ſtate of intem- 
perance is certainly more fo ; for, were it neceſſary, | 
could mention the names of ſeveral individuals, who 
whilſt in a ſtate of intoxication were attacked with the 
fever, and in two days after were tenants of the grave, 
The tate of ſuch people might be pronounced almoſt 
with certainty : they were ſeized with ſymptoms of a 
peculiarly malignant nature, and their death ſeemed 
unavoidable.” 
Ou the ſubject of vegetables much geclamation has 
been uſed. If we give heed to ſome, it might almoſt be 
ſuppoled that all diſeaſes incident to human nature are 
owing to the uſe of animal food. The following pa— 
ragraphs from Webſter's Collection may ferve as a ſpeci- 
men: We ſhall not repeat the oblervations which we 
„have heretofore made, upon the averiencis the Ame- 
* ricansſeel for ſoup andreſtorative broths, on their eating 
their meat running with blood, with ſcarcely any bread, 
* and plenty of heavy potatoes, the only vegetables which 
* are {cen on their tables; whillt the French always give 
the preference to vegetables, and eſpecially to thote 
* which are light and wholeſome. But we cannot help 
© obſerving, that, in the months of May, June and July, 
ee the {reers and markets were ſeen in the morning ſur— 
e niſhed with an immenſe quantity of fruits, the moſt 
spart of which are either green or unripe. In the even- 
© ing all thoſe fruits have diſappeared and have been 
« eaten; hence bloody fluxes, dyſenteries and bad 
* chyles, which unwho!ſome faod muſt undoubtedly 


produce. 
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Ihe city of Naples contains about four hundred 
'* thouſand inhabitants; of whom thirty or forty thou- 
* {and are {aid to belong to the claſs of beggars. In that 
climate the rains prevail, with little intermiſſion, for 
three months, from February to May. From May to 
September, a drought, cqually ſevere, and ſcarcely allay- 
2 ed in many years by a ſingle plentiful rain, renders 

the heat almoſt intolerable. The wages of a labourer 

not exceeding eight pence this currency a day, and 

meat being rarely had in their markets for leis than 
" fon pence the pound, and vinous liquors in the ſame 
proportion, the maſs of population is excluded from 
any ſhare of theſe luxuries; of conſequence they fup- 
vort themſelves on vegetables, roots, ſallads, fruits, &c. 
* and dilute their food, and animate their ſpirits, with 
* water and lemonade. Yet this city has, for a great 
© number of years, known no general diſeaſe. And for 
ten years no febrile diſeaſe, of any fort, was common 
 * among them. They alſo pay great attention to per- 
ſonal cleanlineſs. Facts of this fort are very important, 
* and form the beſt comment on the diſcordant opinions 
of our phyſicians;” 

As a contraſt to theſe the reader may take the follow- 
ing quotation from the Medical Extracts : 

* One gentleman excepted, ſays Dr. Shebbeare, and I 

never ſaw a gentleman or lady who wholly abſtained 
1 « from animal food look like other people; nothing is 
* ſo ealy to diſtinguiſh as a vegetable man by his phyſi- 
* ognomy, the ſitteſt appellation by which they can be 
* dittinzuiſhed ; he neither moves, talks nor looks like 
© other people; ; his face conveys a declaration of his 
* whole body being out of order, by the lifeleſs inſipidi- 
** ty which is in it, as his converſation does of his mind 
„being 6:[turbed, his whole time being taken up in 
* recounting to the world his manner of living, his feel 

* ings, his weak ſtomach, his diſturbed fleep, &c. 
* If be pretends to have ipirits, it is no more than a cer- 
* tain cquability of a lifeleſs, inanimate ſtate, like that 
” * of the dormouſe among animals, or the yew tree in 

* winter among vegetables,” &c. (Medical Extracts, 
Wy K. p. 234. Uuu Ou 
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On the ſubject of vegetable and animal food we find 
the following obſervations in Willich's Lectures on diet, 
&c. la the primitive ages, people tubſiſted chiefly on 
plants and fruits. Even to this day many nations, the 
© Bramins, for inftance, abſtain from the uſe of anima! 
* food. The ancient Germans alſo, who were fo renown - 
* ed for their bodily ſtrength, lived upon acorns, wood. 
apples, ſour milk, and other productions of their then 
uncultivated ſoil. In the preſent mode of life, here (in 
gland) as well as on the continent, a great propor- 
tion of the poorer claſs of country people almoſt en- 
tirely ſubſiſt on vegetables. Although theſe people 
duly digeſt their vegetable aliment, and become vi- 
gorous, yet it is certain that animal food would an{wer 
theſe purpoſes much better. Flence, in countrics 
where the labouring claſs of people live principally up- 
«© 51 animal food, they far excel in ſtrength and dura- 
„ bility,” 

On the ſubje& of diet we ſhall take notice only ot 
one article more, and that is, the ute of warm diluting 
liquors. Theſe are commonly three in number, viz, 
tea, coffee and chocolate. Abundance of declama- 
tivas have been publithed againſt the uſe of theſe, particu- 
larly the firſt; but the daily experience of multitudes 
ſhows that its uſe, in moderation, is perfectly innocent. 
Indeed when people go to excels with this, as well as any 
thing clſc, bad effects muſt certainly enſue. Zimmer— 
man“ mentions a Dutch phyſician (BontiKoe) who main— 

tuincd that ter t to be drank in the quantity of che 
or {20 qundred eas a day! But ſuch ridiculous excel- 
ſes mull make any thing deſtructive to health; and ac- 
cordingly this practice, being oppoſed by BRoerhaave, 
fuon fell into diſuſe. Coffee bas the fame exhilarating 
virtue as tea, but muſt be confiderably different in its 
qualitice, 
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* Thns author relates the following curious anecdote concerning tca-drink- 
Ing : « We had a gentleman in Switzerland, who in every reſpect knew how 
4th aflame ihe tone of majeſty. He was told one day that nothing elevated 
& the dignity of a king fo much as when every thing around him had a pale 
„ look, This intimation was ſufficient for him. He directed all his ſervants 
« to be blooded once a month, and obliged each of them to ſwallow fitty dif} es 
66 Of tea every day. Tea is faid to produce a cadavergus hue ia the perſon whey 
dun it after bloodletting. 
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qualities, as having in it a portion of empyreumatic oil 
extracted by the toaſting, and therefore a change from 
tea to coffee in ſuch as come into a warm country ſeems 
to be improper. Chocolate differs confderably from 
both, poſſeſſing no exhilarating virtue, or only ina ſmall 
degree, but is more nutritive, and in South America 
conſtitutes a conſiderable part of the food. On coming 
into warm climates it is obvious that the increaſed per- 
ipiration mult be ſupplied by a confiilerable quantity of 
diluting liquids; and ſuch of theſe as the perſon has 
been moſt accuſtomed to ought to be preferred. For 
the reſt, diluted malt liquors {cem preferable to ſpirits 
and water. Cyder, though very agreeable when freſh, 
15 apt to become vapid, and even get a putreſcent taint. 
Perhaps a plain intuſion of malt, of late found to uſcful 
at ſca, might alſo prove beneficial at land, where proper 
jermented liquors cannot be had. 

Theſe modes of prevention are obviouſly derived 
from the circumſtances which attend every emigrant. 
from a cold to a warm country. The indication 
mult be, to keep themſelves as coo! as poſſible, with- 
out debilitating the body. It was formerly a cuſtom 
to ule bleeding and purging when people arrived in 
warm latitudes; but this practice fell into diſuſe, per- 
haps without {ſufficient reaſon. Dr. Ruſh atteſts the 
efficacy of theſe remedies as preventives when ſigns 
of the diſeaſe appeared. During the exiſtence of the 
% premonitory ſymptoms. {lays he) and before patients 
were confined to their rooms, a gentle purge, or the 
« loſs of a few ounces of blood, in many hundred in— 
* ſtances prevented the formation of the fever. I did 
* not meet with a ſingle exception to this remark.” As 
mercury is found to be one of the beſt remedies, if not 
the only one, that can be depended upon for curing the 
diſeaſe atter it is once formed, it is natural to think that 
it would act as a preventive; and accordingly we find, 
in Dr. Walker's account of the yellow fever in por 
an inſtance to our purpoſe. When the fort of Omo 
was taken from the Spaniards, a great quantity of 
quickſilver was carried off by the Engliſh, One ſhip 

was 
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was loaded with it, and, the veſſels containing it being 
broken by the mot of the (hp which captured her, a 
number of men were employed in collecting it with thei 
hands into buckets. Not one of theſe men was in the 
leaſt affected with ſickneſs, though a moſt malignant 
fever raged among the reſt. Preventives of ſuch a 
powerful nature, however, could not well be adopted 
without the advice of a phyſician ; it being evidently 
dangerous for any perſon unacquainted with medicine to 
tamper with himſelf in this way, 

When the diſeaſe happens to get into a town, it then 
becomes an object for every perſon to avoid the danger, 
and for this Dr. Chiſholm has given fuch inſtructions as 
ſeem to be quite ſufficient for any individual, and may 
be very eaſily reduced to practice. His oblervations 
may be ſummed up as follows: 1. To avoid going inte 
infected houſes. 2. If this cannot be done, to avoid 
going into the chamber of the ſick. 3. If neither ©: 
theſe is practicable, to avoid a near approach to the ſick 
perſon. 4. To avoid drawing 1n his breath, or that 
peculiar ſmell which iſſues from the bodies of the fick 
and not to touch the bed-clothes, By neglecting this the 
perſon becomes affected with nauſea : flight rigors anc 
head-ach fuccced in a few hours by the diſeaſe. 5. Not 
to touch the patient's body or his wearing apparel, 0: 
ſuffer the efluvia from either to be blown upon the body. 
The diſtance at which the contagion acts is by Dr Chit- 
holm ſuppoſed not to exceed ten feet; but Dr. Lind 
thinks it may extend to fifty or ſixty feet; but this 
mult depend very much upon circumſtances. The on- 
ly thing that can be done in ſuch cafes is to Keep at a: 
great a diſtance as poſſible. As to the preventives com: 
monly recommended, ſuch as vinegar, camphor, garlic, 
&c. we have no accounts of their having ever been effi- 
cacious in any caſe; and there is not the leaſt reaſon tc 
think that they can be ſo. 

To purify rooras or ſhips from the infection they have 
received, it bas formerly been obſerved that fumigations 
with the acid of nitre have been recommended. Ac- 
cording to the theory of Dr. Mitchil! of New York, 

howcver. 
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however, this mode of prevention muſt not only be uſe- 
leſs but pernicious. The reaſon is, that according to 
this gentleman the diſeaſe is produced by the very acid 
in queſtion. His realoning is ſhortly this: Putrid ſub- 
{tances evolve various forts of air, two of which by com- 
bination form the acid of nitre. Neither of theſe by 
themſelves are capable of producing fever, though in 
conjunction they are. Their combination 15 the acid 
of nitre, which the Doctor thinks is always that which 
produces putrefaction. Dr. Girtanner has related an 
experiment which ſeems to confirm this opinion, viz. 
that, having injected ſome nitrous air into the jugular 
vein of a dog, the animal died in a ſhort time, and upon 
opening him his lungs were found of a greeniſh colour 
and partly putrid. Dr. Beddoes adds, in a note, that 
the green colour is a ſign of the exiſtence of nitrous acid, 
not of putridity ; but, notwithſtanding this, Dr. Gir- 
tanner might ſtill have been in the right, as we cannot 
ſay that the exiſtence of nitrous acid is incompatible 
with putridity. But there is not any occaſion to enter 
into a diſcuſſion of the queition, as the matter ſeems to 
be determined by facts which cannot be overthrown. 
Dr. Carmichael Smyth, in a treatiſe on the jail fever, 
conſiders the diſeaſe as proceeding from putrefaction, and 
particularly the putrefaction of the perſpirable matter,* 
when there is not a renewal of the application of air to 
carry it off.“ With regard to /pecific contagions he 
thinks they can neither be carried off nor blunted, but 
by expoſure to the open air or to a ſtream of water; 
but with yutrid contagions he believes that they may be 
deſtroyed by the mineral acids in a ſtate of vapour. The 
pernicious qualities of the fumes of ſulphur prevented 
him from making any trials with that ſubſtance ; but 
to nitre there was no ſuch objection, and he therefore 
proceeded in the following manner ; the ſubjects of his 
trial being the priſon wards at Wincheſter, where the 
Spaniſh priſoners were kept, and among whom a typhus 
lever was making rapid progreſs : Having divided the 
wards 


* If this be chiefly compoſed of fixed air and azote, as has been ſaid in P- 
146, it i» difficult to ſeo how putrefaclion can take place in it. 
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wards into four parts, he removed the priſoners into three 
of them, took out of the fourth divifion all the ham. 
mocks and be edding, and had them thoroughly cleaned 
out. Tone hammock poſts were well waſhed with dilu- 
ted tpirit of ſalt. The wards, when dry, were cloſely thu: 
UP, and pots placed in them at different diſtances, con— 
taining from half a pound to a pound of nitre, which 
was defligrated by an iron heater put into each pot.“ 
The wards were then ſhut up for ſome hours, and when 
opened were expoſed to a free ventilation. The procels 
was repeated twice or thrice, after which the priſoners 
were likewiſe cleaned] ; their old clothes, bedding, &c. 
taken away, were replaced by others, and none of thetc 
were aiterwards lcizcd with the fever. 

A much more deciſive experiment was afterwards 
made at Skeernels on board the Union hoſpital thip, 
where there were upwards of two hundred people fick t 
a very malignant fever. Previous to the fumigation all 
the ports and ſcuttles were ſhut up. “ Sand which had 
* been heated in an iron pot was then ſcooped into 
** earthen pipkins, into each of which was put a final 
* tea-cup containing about half an ounce of vitriolic 
acid; to which after it had acquired a proper degree 
of heat an equal quantity of nitre in powder vas 
gradually added, and the mixture ſtirred with a giais 
tpatula, until vapour aroſe from it in confiderable 
quantity. The pipkins were then carried through 
„the wards by the nurſes and convaletcents who kept 
walking about with them in their hands, occationally 
putting them under the cradles of the ficx, and in 
« every corner where any foul air was ſuſpe ed to lodge. 
thus the fumigation was continued, until the whole 
8 [Pace between decks, fore and aft, was filled with the 
vapour, Which appeared like a thick haze.“ 

The firſt fumigation was performed in about three 
hours ; tbe vapour ſubſided in about an hour, when the 
ports and ſcuttles were tarown open for the admiſſion of 


f freſh 


lt is not eaſy to underſtand this. Nitre cannot deflagrate or burn, unlet3 
it be mixed with charcoal, ſulphur, or ſome inflammable ſubſtance. The iron 
heater could only expel the water, with a ſmall proportion of acid, 
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freſh air. Mr. Menzies, the operator, perceived that even 
by this firſt ſumiꝑation the air was con ſiderably ſweetened ; 
and on repeating the operation next day, which {now 
tnat the people were more expert) took up only an hour, 
ſuch a change was made as the nuries and attendants 
were very {enſible of, and, beginning to put confidence 
in the remedy, approached the cradles of the ſick with 
leſs fear. The experiment was further carried on by 
Mr. Baſſan, to wbom Mr. Menzies reſigned the office of 
conducting it; and from repeated trials it appearec that 
the fumigation effectually counteracted the influence of 
the contagion, though numbers of patients, labouring 
under the moſt malignant fevers, were received from the 
Ruſſian ſhips of war. 

The good effects of nitrous vapour uſed in this way is 
alſo confirmed by Mr. David Paterſon, now ſurgeon in 
Montroſe in Scotland. The trial took place in the 255 
ſon wards at Forton. The operation was performed it 
the manner above related, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that a 
ward 57 feet long, 10 feet and an halt high, and 20 feet 
broad, was filled in a quarter of an hour, only by 
means of three pipkins. The good effects were extreme- 
iy obvious, and Mr. Paterſon obſerved that in the wards 
which had been fumigated at night there was an agreea- 
ble ſmell next morning; and by this {mel} he was able 
to diſcover whether the operation had been properly per- 
formed or not. The ſame author gives ſeveral cafes in 
which the good effects of the pure acid vapour of nitre 
in cleanſing putrid ulcers was manifeſt. A third teſti— 
mony of the efficacy of this vapour is given in a letter 
to De. Garthfhore of London from Mr. James M*Gre- 
gor, ſurgeon to the 88th regiment, in the ifland of Jer- 
fev. ne diſeaſe was a ty phus ſever, which had formerly 
grove very deſtructwe; but, while the acid vapour 
Was tied, only one out of /ixty-ſix caſes proved fatal. Mr. 
NM (revor is not Only of op nion that the nitrous fume 
proventcs] the contagion from acting fatally, but that it 
deitroved it altogether, lo that no more caſes appeared. 
Mr. Paterſon made trial of different acids, but had not 
completed his experiments: we are informed, however, 

In 
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in the Medical Extras, that in the year 1795, near 
about the time that the laſt experiments were made up- 
on the Union hoſpital ſhip, Morveau in France had em- 
ployed, for the fame purpoſe, oxygenated muriatic acid 
in the form of air or vapour, with which he 0 
the infected hoſpital at Dijon; and the fame method 
was afterwards extended to the different military hoſpi— 
tals by a decree of the National Aſſembly. 
This mode of prevention ſeems to be eſtabliſhed on 
as ſure a teſtimony as any thing can be; but what can 
be ſaid that will not be diſputed? Dr. Trotter has 
argued in the moſt ſtrenuous manner that ſuch fu- 
migation is not only uſeleſs, but pernicious. © The 
* whole preſervative means (ſays he) are compriſed in 
*© the immediate removal of the ſick ; cleanlineſs in per 
* fon and in clothing; fires to keep the people warm in 
* the winter ſeaton ; avoiding cold and moiſture, fatigue 
* and intoxication ; and keeping the ſhip dry and pro- 
„ perly ventilated.” To theſe he alſo thinks it would 
be expedient to add a band of muſic in order to keep uf 
the ſpirits of the people ; but, with regard to any thing 
elſe, he thinks that “a phyſician of a fleet, though arm - 
ed with a diploma, and with the chemiſtry ot the cle— 
ments at his fingers' ends, will find that very little has 
been left for him to do; whether his doctine of 2h 
* phy lactics (preventives) be the vinegar of e Jor tmever 
or the fumigations of modern phyſicians, under the 
* ſcientific appellations of ſulphurcous gas, muriatic acid 
„gas, or nitrous gas.” The Doctor was fo zealous 
againſt theſe noxious fumigations, that he wrote to Evan 
Nepean, eſq. at the Admiralty upon the lubject. His 
argument was, that every poſſible method was taken on 
board of veflels to expel azo/e or mephitic air, by opening 
ports, {cuttles, &c. and putting 410 xn windſails, &c. 
This azote is the baſe of the nitrous acid: they only 
« differ in the degrees of combination with oxygen, 01 
© what was formerly called dephlogiſticated air: and in 
* proportion 
Perhaps this vapour may be as efficacious as the other in deſtreying con- 


tagion, but its ſinell is fo extremely otfenfive and difagrecatle to the lunge, 
that on this account nitrous vapour ſcems much preterable. 
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proportion to the quantity it attracts of this principle 
it is called azote, azotic gas, nitrous gas, nitrous acid, 
«© mtricacid. In ſhort, Dr. Smyth's preventive is the 
very ſubſtance that every intelligent officer is hourly 
* employed to drive from the decks of his Mijeſty's 
* {hips.”* This letter was tranſmitted to the commiſſion— 
ers for the ſick and wounded for their report. The an- 
ſwer of the commiſſioners was to the full as learned as 
the Doctor's letter; but they conſidered the experiments 
oi Dr. Smyth and others as quite deciſive upon the 
ſubject, fo that Dr. Trotter was obliged to ſubmit. The 
matter therefore being determined by ſuch high autho- 
rity, we muſt take leave of the ſubject, and proceed to 
conſider the mode of preventing the diſeaſe from getting 
entrance into any town, or of eradicating it when once 
it has got in. 

Among theſe the enacting and ſtrictly enforcing qua- 
rantine laws certainly hold the firſt place. But theſe 
belonging entirely to the magiſtracy and police of the 
place cannot be the ſubject of any diſcuſſion here. The 
ſucceſs of theſe has been ſo great in other countries, that 
Dr. Willich informs us“ that ſome of the moſt ingent- 
* ous practitioners of Italy and Germany are, at this 
moment, employed in a ſerious attempt wholly to ex- 

* tirpate this contagion {the ſmall pox) from the conti- 

nent ol Europe; an object which has formerly been 
* accompliſhed in the caſes of the plague and leproſy.” +- 
Perhaps, then, it 1s no 1mprobable ſuppoſition, that, by 
a ſtrict obſervance of quarantine laws, and attention 
to cleanlinels, the yellow fever may be eradicated at leaſt 
from the northern ſtates, whoſe climates are leſs conge- 
nia] to it than the ſouthern. 

Dr. Chiſholm informs us that the 3 plan of pre- 
vention made ule of in Grenada conſiſts in the deſtruc- 
tion of all {mall wooden buildings; obliging the inhabi- 
rants ito built with tone or brick; to make ſpacious 
ftre-!s ; to have the rooms of the houſes as large as poſſi- 
ble ; tables neceſſaries, &c. at a diſtance; and certain 

Places 

Medicina Nautica, p. 229. | + Willich, p. 12. 
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places appointed as receptacles for filth, to which 1t muſt 
be carried every morning; flaughter-houſes at a diſ— 
tance from the town, &c. with a number of other part1- 
culars relative to cleanlineſs which it is needleſs to enu- 
wcrate here; not forgetting the quarantines, lazaret- 
tos, &c. without which he does not think any aCtivity 
on the part of the people can avail. 
Dr. Ruſh, who is an enemy to quarantines, recom- 
mends to the people of Pluladelphia the following par- 
ticulars: © 1, Let the docks be immediately cleaned, 
* and let the accumulation of filth in them be prevent- 
ech in future, by conveying water into them by a paſ- 
age under the wharves, or by paving them with large 
„flag ſtones inclining in ſuch a manner towards the 
channel of the river as that the filth of the ſtreets ſhall 
* deſcend from them (after it falls into the docks) into 
the river. This method of ' paving docks has been 
uſed with ſucceſs in the city of Breſt. 2. Let every 
* ſhip that belongs to our port be compelled by law to 
* carry a ventilator. Let all ſuch ſhips as are diſcovered 
to contain foul air in their holds be compeiled to dil- 
charge their cargoes before they reach our city, and 
* let the ſhips in port be compelled to pump out their. 
bilge water every day. 3. Let the common few: ers be 
« wathed frequently with ſtreams of water from our 
pumps. Perhaps an advantage would arife from 
»peuiyg them, and removing luch foul matters as 
* {treams of water are unable to walh away. 4. Let 
* the gutters he waſhed every evening in warm weather, 
** By trequently waſhung the ſtreets and pavements the 
heat of the city would be leilened, and thercby one 
of the prediſÞc ſing cauſes of the fever would in ſome 
© tcafure be obviated. The utmoſt care ſhould be 
taben to remove the fith from the yards and collars of 
every houſe in the city. Hog-ſties Liould be forbid- 
+ den in yards, and the walls _ cellars iyuid be white: 
*© waſhed two or three times a year, and their floors 
« thould be conſtantly covered with a thin layer of lime. 
© Whilewaſhing the cutfide of noulcs in tickly lirects 
would p probably be utctul. 6. L. t, the privics be emp. 
0 tied 
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« tied frequently; and let them be conftruted in ſuch 
* a manner as to prevent their contents from oozing 
* through the earth {0 as to contaminate the water of 
« the pumps. 7. Let all the filth be removed from the 

* neighbourhood of the city, and let the brick kiln and 
« other ponds be filled up from time to time with the 
earth which is obtained in digging cellars. 8. In the 
* future improvements of our city, let there be no more 
% dwelling houſes erected in alleys. They are often the 
e ſecret receptacles of every kind of filth. 9. The pre- 
*« diſpoſition of our citizens to be affected by the remote 
% and exciting cauſes of the yellow fever would be very 
* much leſſened by their living ſparingly upon freth 
ce animal food, and chiefly upon broths and freſh vegeta- 
e bles, rendered ſavoury by ſpices and a {mall quantity 
« of falted meat, during the ſummer and autumnal 
* months. A conſtant attention ſhould be paid at the 
ce {ame time to bodily cleanlineſs.” 

Theſe are the modes of prevention which ſeem to be 
the moſt obvious and neceflary, as well as approved by 
the beſt judges. It appears, however, that in certain 
caſes neither human ſxill nor care can prevent or cure 
the diſorder. The number of phyſicians who have fal- 
len victims to this diſeaſe are too manifeſt proofs of 
this.* Indeed, when we conſider that it is the nature 
of the diſtemper firſt of all to attack the vital parts, and 
that this attack may eommence with little or no pain, 

it. 


Dr. Ruſh pathetically laments the loſs of Dr. Nicholas Way, who had 
been his intimate friend. In a poem called the Po/itical Greenbouſe we find 
ſome account of the death of Drs. Smith, Cooper and Scandella, who alſo pe- 
riſhed ; and the fates of Drs. Smith and Scandella were connedted with one 
another. Dr. Cooper of Philadelphia was ſeized with the diſeaſe in that city. 
A friend who attended him fickened during his attendance, and Dr. Cooper, 
before he had thoroughly recovered, attended in his turn the friend who had 
taken care of him. A relapfe enſued, and the Doctor died. Dr. Smith was 
intimate with Dr. Scandella of Venice, who had come from thence to Ameri- 
ca, and was at New York during the time of the fever in 1798. Intending to 
return to Europe, he waited there for the Engliſh packet boat; but, being in- 
formed that a foreign lady in Philadelphia, for whoſe daughter he had an at- 
tachment, was ſick of the yellow fever, he returned to that city; but could 
not ſave either mother or daughter from the cruel diſeaſe. On Scandella's 
coming to New York the fecond time he could find no body that would re- 
ceive him as a lodger. In this forlorn ſituation he wrote to Dr. Smith, who 
inſtantly gave him an invitation to his houſe. Here he was ſeized with the 
fever, and was attended by Dr. Smith, until the latter alſo fell ſick. A friend 
who lived in the houſe attended brit Pr. Scandella, and then Dr. Smith, un- 
dil both died, 


A 
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it is evident that an attack may be begun before we 
think of a preventive, and may, as it were in a moment, 
prevail in ſuch a manner as to be entirely beyond the 
reach of medicine, before even a medicine is thought 
neceſſary. In every cale therefore, where the yellow fe- 
ver prevails, an attention to health becomes as neceſſary 
as procuring the means of ſubſiſtence. Every precau- 
tion mult be uſed, and when we have done fo we are 
not even then ſecure. We are ignorant of the natural 
cauſes which produce it; they are inviſible to our 
ſenſes, and incomprehenſible by our under{tandings. 
Safety then can only be expected from the protection of 
that Being to whom all natural cauſes are known, and 
to whom all muſt yield obedience. In ſhort, we may 
ſum up the whole in the well known lentence, © He that 
zwill love life, aud ſee g60d days, let him refrain his TONGUE 
from kvil, and his Lis that they ſpeak no uE. Let 
him eſchew EVI and do GOOD ; let him ſeek PEACE, and 
enſue it.“ A very ſtrange receipt indced, we will ſoy ; 
but how often have we tried it? 

The cure of the yellow fever hath been attempted in 
various ways, according to the theories laid down by 
different phy ficians concerning its nature. Dr. Cullen 
conſiders it as of the nature of /yphus fever,* and of con- 
ſequence would have treated it with antimonials ; moſt 
probably with his favourite remedy, tartar emetic. Dr. 
Ruth, from his opinion that it is the. higheſt degree of 
inſlammatory fever, recommends powerful evacuants, and 
large blood-letting, in 1793, and 1797, though he ſeems 
to have altered his ſentiments in 1798. Dr. Brown, 
who would have conhdered it as a dueaſe of debility, 
would of courle have preſcribed opium and other 
ſtimulants; and laſtly, on the theory of Dr. Mitchill, 
that the diſeaſe proceeds from an acid, remedies ot 
a nature directly oppoſite, viz. a/ta/ter, ought to be 
uſeful. It is not the defign cf this treatiſe_to enter 
into any conſideration or compariſon of the practice 
of different pliy ſicians, but to point out at once, to 
iboſe who are not phy ſicians, the remedies irhich have 

Deen, 
„ 5 Yphus IReroides. 
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been, by general conſent, accounted moſt efficacious z 
and in this reſpe& there is now a ſurpriſing unanimity 
among gentlemen of the medical profeſſion. Thoſe 
1 hold the firſt rank are, 

Mercury. In the ule of this medicine the phyfi- 
4 of the Weſtern world have certainly excelled thoſe 
1 oo Eaſt. In a paper in the Medical Repoſitory, vol. 

p. 500, Dr. Holyoke of Salem ſays that the practice of 
Sing mercury was firſt introduced into New England 
about 60 or 70 years ago,“ by a phyſician from Scot- 
1 a diſciple of the celebrated Pitcairn. In 1734 or 

1735 it was uſed ſuccelsfully in a very malignant diſeaſe 
called the 7hroat diſtemper, and which he thinks was of 
the ſame genus with the malignant alcerous fore throat 
treated of by Huxham. About 45 years ago it was com- 
monly uſed in pleuriſies and other inflammatory diſor— 
ders; and, ever fince the year 1751 or 1952, it has been 
uled by Dr. Holyoke himſelt, In Europe, however, 
the caſe was exceedingly different; mercury being there 
generally reckoned pernicious in ſuch diforders, from a 
notion of its being inflammatory, or diſſolving the blood. 
Thus, on the appearance of the Boullam fever in Grena- 
da, Dr. Chiſholm found himſelt exceedingly at a loſs 
what to do, and he ſeems to have 7#ven/ed, rather than 
to bave been previouſly 7/ffrufed in, the mercurial prac- 
tice. His ſucceſs, however, was very great, provided he 
could raiſe a ſalivation; but in order to do this he was 
frequently obliged to give much larger doſes than he had 
ever done before, or had any notion of doing. In p. 
159 he mentions one patient who took 400 grains before 
the ſalivary glands were affected. He tells us, however, 
p. 271, that, on the re- appearance of the fever in 1794, he 
gave the medicine in much larger doles than before; be- 
ginning with mercury without any previous evacuations 
which he had uſed the year before, and with ſuch ſuc— 
ceſs that he did not loſe a fingle patient ; fo that he 
profeſſes himſclf almoft ready to pronounce it 7falliblc 
in curing the diſeaſe. The practice of giving mercury 
is confirmed by Dr. Ruſh, and indeed by ſo many 
other 

The DeQtcr's letter is dated December: 1797» 
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other phyſicians, that it is ſuperfluous to quote them, 
Dr. Naſſy, formerly mentioned, again ſtands almoſt fin. 
gular in condemning the medicine, becauſe it diſſolves 
the blood; but it is impoſſible that any theory, however 
plauſible, can ſtand againſt well atteſted facts. Dr. Rulh 
is indeed very much of opinion that it is eaſily practica- 
ble for people to cure themſelves of this diforder, dread. 
ful as it is, provided they take it in time. But by this we 
muſt underſtand, that the very moment the perſons feel; 
uneaſineſs he muſt apply a remedy, and not truſt to na- 
ture in any caſe whatever. When the yellow fever pre- 
vails, every one who feels the ſlighteſt diſorder may be 
aſſured that his diſorder partakes of its nature, and ought 
immediately to have recourſe to a mercurial pure”, 
Dr. Ruſh fays allo that bleeding ſhould be firſt pertorm- 
ed, The many diſputes, however, concerning the effi- 
cacy of this laſt remedy, muſt make any perſon heſitate 
at the application of it without medical advice, eſpecia 
ty as a mercurial purge may be ſafely taken without it. 
2. Blood-leiting. This was, by Dr. Ruſh, conſidered 
as the capital remedy in 1793; but Dr. Chiſholm, who 
made trial of it in the Boullam fever, found that it coul“ 
not be uſed with any degree of ſafety. Dr. Jackſon 
fays it is frequently neceſſary in the Jamaica fever, but 
it was ſeldom of uſe to repeat it. Dr. Walker ſays it 
increaſed the debility in the ſame fever of 1793, 94 2 and 
905. Dr. Moſeley recommends it in the yellow fever of 
the Welt Indic es, but only in the firſt ſtage, and ſays that 
the injudicious performance of this operation, when the 
ſecond ſtage has come on, has given occaſion to the 
opinion that a patient cannot bear two bleedings. Pr. 
Coffin found it uſeful at Newburyport in : 796, in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, and ſays it may ſometimes be 
repeated. Repcated bleedings are recommended by Dr. 
Ouviere of Philadelphia, who ſays they are not to be 
omitted even in fat and weak habits. This 1s confirmed 
by the editor of the Medical Repoſitory, vol. i, p. 92, 
who lays it was uicd with ſucceſs at the hoſpital in New 
York in 1796, © at repeated times, to the amount ol 
* froin 24 to 175 ounces, and in tome caſes ſeveral times 
performed 
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performed after the ſixth day of the diſcaſe, to the 
great felief of the ſicx.“ Dr. Bruce recommends it in 
the iſland of Barbadoes in the robuſt and plethoric.“ 
Dr. Hillary ſays that in the fame iſland it is always abſo— 
lutely neceſſary, and that it may even be repeated once, 
but that a third bleeding was ſeldom neceſſary. Dr. 
Wright, in the ſame ifland, found the © Jancet not only 
unneceſfary but dangerous in the extreme.” Dr. Clarke, 
in Dominica, found it generally very pernicious, and at- 

{ures us“ that there was not a fingle inſtance of an emi— 
grant recovering who had been bled in this diſeaſe. In 
the firſt 24 hours indeed it was admiſſible in the young 
« and athletic {eized a ſhort time after their arrival, but 
after that time, or at moſt after 36 hours, it will al- 
* ways be {ound prejudicial, if not fatal.” It was not 
tried by Dr. Bryce on board the Buſbridge. It is re- 
commended by Dr. Currie in his treatiſe on bilious tc- 
vers. 

It is needleſs to take up time with a detail of more 
opinions. From thoſe already recited it is natural to 
conclude that the fever in tome places, and at ſome 
times, differs very much from others. This is conform- 
able to the opinion of Dr. Currie, who ſays, that the 
bilious fever © is amazingly influenced in its aſpect and 
«* ſymptoms by the ſoil, ſituation, climate, ſeaſon, and 
* by the preceding and preſent ſtate of the atmolphere, 
e and the cuſtomary mode of living of the inhabitants.” 
The utility or even ſafety of blood letting then ſeems to 
depend on circumſtances which can be only known, 
an that perhaps with difficulty, at the time; nor can its 
[ſucceſs in one ſeaſon be a ſufficient argument for the ge- 
heryl pracice of it in another. 

. Vomits have generally been found dangerous. Dr. 

WH Ha, Dr. Ruſh, and indeed almoſt all who have prac— 
titel in this diſeaſe, ſay, that they cannot be ventured 
non without extreme caution, Dr. Chiſholm, in imi— 
ton of the Kuſſian practice in the true plague, at- 
tempted the cure of the Boullam fever by vomits; 
but, as one hall of thole to whom they were exhibit- 
ed 
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ed died of the diſeaſe, he did not think there was any 
encouragement to proceed. Perhaps as preventives they 
might be uſeful, as it ſeems probable indeed that any 
thing muſt be which tends to cleanſe the alimentary 
canal. 

4. Purgatives are found extremely uſeful, both as pre- 
ventives and medicines. There are innumerable inſtan- 
ces where an incipient attack of the diſeaſe has been carti- 
ed off by a briſk purge. Dr. Chiſholm was able to remove 
the flighter caſes of Boullam fever by purgatives. He 
uſed at firſt glauber ſalts with two grains of tartariſed 
antimony, which generally proved emetic as well as pur- 
gative; but he afterwards uſed with advantage the bet- 
ter purging falts, rendering the ſolution palatable by the 
addition of lime juice and ſugar. But in all violent ca- 
ſes he would depend on nothing but mercury. 
Stimulating medicines. The ſtimulants commonly 
uſed on the Brunonian plan, viz. opium, bark, &c. are uni- 
verſally owned to be pernicious. In a letter from Ir. 
Sayres to Dr. Currie,* the former ſays, that * bark, 
« wine, and a number of the common ſtimul-nts, were 
given on the firſt appearance of debility taking place; 
but with little ſucceſs. Finding the common round 
of medicine ineffectual in the advanced ftate of the 
<« diſeaſe, I determined (ſays Dr. Sayres) to uſe a difterent 
mode of treatment. In thice cafes of adults, two of 
which had the black vomiting, and the third was in a 
gore of putrid blood from the mouth and noſe, ] tor- 
bid medicine, and directed very cold water and bran- 
dy mixed ſtrong, to be given as freely as pofhbie. It 
had the happy effect of checking the vomiting in two 

cales, when the ſtomach had rejected cvery kind of 
mild drink, &c. and, by continuing that practice al- 
molt ſo as to produce high intoxication, for two Gr 
three days, theſe two caſes were recovered almoſt fron 
a {tate of death. The third was apparently much 
beneiited for three days; but, being in a high putreſcent 
ſtate when I ſaw him, and having loſt a very confider- 
able quantity of blood from the mouth, noſe, &c. he 
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tt died on the ninth day.“ In the Boullam fever Dr. 
Chiſholm uſed the Anguſtura bark in twelve cafes, eight 
of whom recovered ; but, though it was greatly ſuperior 
to the Peruvian bark, he did not think proper to truſt 
to it in violent caſes. | 

6. Alkaline remedies. Theſe have been recommend- 
ed on the ſuppoſition that the yellow fever is occaſioned 
by an acid. Their efhcacy 1s atteſted by Dr. Jeremiah 
Barker of Portland, who ſays that they afforded more re- 
lief than any others, and that all the caſes accompanied 
with yellowneſs ended favourably, but one. The alka- 
line remedies “ would actually alleviate the diſtreſing 
pain and anguiſh at the ſtomach, which would not 
« yicld to opiates. The morbid excitement too was ei- 
* dently under the controul of alkalies; the febrile dif- 
e turbance appeared to be in a direct ratio to the degree 
of virulence in the deleterious cauſe.” * We have not 
any particular details of cafes, nor any form of exhibition 
pointed out. In a dyſenteric fever indeed he ſays that 
he uſed a mixture of a quarter of an ounce of ſalt of 
worimwood with a pound of lime water; the doſe from 
one to two ounces every hour, once in ſome caſes every 
half hour, or oftner, in an infuſion of camomile.+ Cal- 
cined oyſter ſhells vere ſometimes given from 40 to 60 
grains. | 

7. Cooling medicines, external aud interual. The good 
effects of cold water applied to the body in fevers has 
long been known. Dr. Jackſon obſerves that it was firſt 
introduced at Rome in the infancy of the Methodic 
ſect, and attained afterwards a high degree of celebrity. 
Its reputation was highly raiſed by a cure performed on 
the emperor Auguſtus ; but ſoon after ſunk by the 
death of Murcellus, the preſumtive heir to the empire, to 
whom it hid been improperly preſcribed. It was ſoon after 
preſciiocd again, and greatly uſed by Galen; and after 
him was in ſtill greater favour with the Arabian phyſi— 
Cans; but, hace the revival of literature, has been much 
neglected 

Medical Repoſ. vol. it, p. 149. 


+ In this mixture the fixed air in the alkaline falt would inſtantly deſtro7 
the virtues of the lime water by precipitating the lime. What is {old tor 12:7 
„t wormwood is neither more nor lefs than common pearl ach. 
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veglected till of late. In the fever of Jamaica, after the 
fatal ſymptoms were removed, Dr. Jackſon ſays, that the 
tone and vigour of the ſyſtem was beſt reſtored by cold 
bathing, © which (ſays he) I am induced to conſider az, 
the moſt important remedy in the cure of the fevers 
* of the Weſt Indies, and perhaps in the cure of the 
e fevers of all hot climates. Though it might not ab- 
« ſolutely cut ſhort the courſe of the diſeaſe, yet it ſel- 
dom failed to change the fatal tendency of its nature.“ 
Even in the laſt ſtage of the yellow fever, where the pa- 
tient feens at the uimoſt extremity, our author tells us 
that he has alternately employed warm and cold bathing 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. He has even wrapped the 
body in a blanket ſoaked in water in which a large por- 
tion of ſalt had been diffolved, or which had been ſteep- 
ed in brandy or rum, enjoining the liberal uſe of wine, 
or more powertul cordials. Dr. Wright allo mentions 
the cold bath with approbation; but, as it cannot be ve- 
ry generally depended upon, its uſe ought never to fu- 
perſede that ot other remedies, eſpecially mercury; and 
indeed this may be ſaid of every thing elſe ; for though 
by the uſe of the remedies already mentioned the diſeaſe 
has foinctimes been ſubdued, yet the ſucceſs has never 
been fo great but that every one under an attack of the 
yellow fever mult be conſidered as in very conſiderable 
danger. 

In the uſe of cooling medicines, taken internally, we 
mult have a particular regard to the ſtate of the ſtomach, 
which 1s exceſſively irritable; and it is furpriſing that 
this irritabil'ty is of ſuch a nature that, though it will 
certainly reject the mildeſt drinks or medicines, it may 
yet retaim others ſeemingly much more acrid, as has al- 
ready been obſerved in the caſe of Dr. Sayres's patients. 
As long ago as the time of Diemerbroeck a ſolution of 
common {alt in vinegar was recommended in the plague. 
Since that time it has been ſound extremely uſeful in the 
dyſentery ; and, as in th's diſeaſe the bowels are likewiſe 
in an extremely irritable ſtate, it would ſcem from ana— 
logy that the ſame medicine might be ulctul allo zu the 
yellow fever. Dr. Wright of Jamaica (who atteſts the 

efficacy 
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efficacy of the medicine in dyſentery, belly-ach, remit- 
tent fever, and putrid fore throat) gives the following 
improved method of preparing it: * Take of lime or 
lemon juice three ourices ; of marine falt as much as 
© the acid can diffolve; of any ſimple diſtilled cordial 
« water one pint ; and of loaf ſugar a ſufficient quan- 
<+ tity to ſweeten it. The doſe of this mixture mutt be 
* proportioned to the age and ſex of the patient, and to 
the violence of the diſeaſe. A wine glaſsful may be 
given to adults every two, four or fix hours.” 


8. Medicines proper for relieving the moſt urgent ſymp-. 


toms of the diſeaſe, The moſt diſtreſſing ſymptoms at- 
tending the yellow feyer are, head-ach, vomiting, pain 
in the ſtomach, and pains in the back, loins and limbs. 
Bliſters were tried by Dr. Chiſholm to mitigate the pain 
in the head. I have (ſays he) bliſtered the whole head, 
and the inſide of each thigh, at once, in ſeveral caſes, 
without producing the leaſt change in that or any 
* other ſymptom. I have had recourſe to this remedy 
* to leſſen pain, to remove irritability of the ſtomach, 
and to raiſe the vital powers in the low, comatole ſtage, 
but always except in two cafes without ſucceſs.” In 
one a bliſter to the ſcrobiculus cordis completely remo- 
ved the irritability; the other caſe is related in the next 
ſection. Another practitioner found a bliſter applied to 
the forehead of remarkable uſe in four caſes; but Dr. 
Chiſholm ſuppoſes them to have been of the leſs violent 
kind. Others have alſo found them occaſionally uieful ; 
0 that, though dependence cannot be placed upon 
theſe remedies, it ſeems improper to reject them entirely. 
Zut the moſt effectual method of ailaying the irritability 
I the ſtomach was by the exhibition of vitriolic #ther. 
Dr. Chiſholm adopted the medicine on the recommenda- 
tion of M. Poiſſonier, and found it to anſwer the cha- 
racter given of it by him. Dr. Chiſholm gave about a 
tea ſpoontul in half a glaisful of cool water, after which 
the patient continued undiſturbed about two hours, when 
the doſe was repeated. Sometimes, though ſeldom, the 
tomach was thus enabled to bear the bark, but other- 
«ile the &ther was given cvery three hours. If the 
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ſtomach retained the bark after the firſt doſe, ether was 
then given only once in five or fix hours. ther, ſays 
he, given in the manner J have mentioned, is extremely 
grateful to the patient; it occaſions an agreeable warmth 
along the oclophagus, and gently ſtimulates the ſtomach. 
This effect, however, does not continue long; but the 
frequent production of it at length gives it permanency, 
It appears to act as a tonic, an antiſeptic, and an agree- 
able ſtimulant; a warm glow overſpreads the ſurface; 
and thirſt, nauſea and oppreſſion, often have fled be 
fore it. 

Theſe are the remedics moſt approved, and which ma j 
with moſt reaſon be expected to ſucceed in the cute of 
the diſcaſe, where it is ww11hin the power of medicine. But 
there are certain caſes in which mediciizes of the ordi- 
nary kind cannot act. Sometimes, at the very beginning 
of the diſeaſe, all the three ſtages of it ſeem to commence 
at once, or to be mingled in ſuch a manner that medi- 
cines have not time to exert their force. Again, in the 
laſt ſtage, Dr. Jackfon compares the attempts to overcome 
the torpor of the ſyſtem hy medicine, to that of attempt- 
ing to revive a dead corpſe. © I have, however (ſays he) 
t fecn inſtances of ſuch unexpected recoveries from the 
« moſt hopeleſs ſtate in fevers, that Iſeldom totally del- 

pair as long as life remains.“ It is evident, however, 

that the remedies employed mult be different, according 
to the different times of the diſeaſe. Jn the beginning 
it is probable that by bleeding to an extreme degree, 
ſo that the greater part of the maſs of blood was taken 
away, the diſeaſe might be ſubdued at once, and the 
patient recover, as has been already mentioned of the 
plague, p. 363. But the idea of death feems to be 1s 
firmly connected in the human mind with the loſs of a 
great quantity of blood, that very little hopes can be en- 
tertained vi any good being done in this way. It ſeems 
indeed owing to this invincible aſſociation of ideas that 
the enemies of Dr. Ruſh have found means to load him 
ſo much and o undeſervedly with reproach. Another 
method, leſs exceptionable, though probably alſo leſs effi- 
cacious, is by injections into the veins. But what are we 
to 
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to inject? Here, to the qiſgrace of experimenters, let it 
be recorded, that ſuch has been their innate propenſity 
to cruelty, that though we know a number of ſubſtances 
which, injected into the veins of an animal, will certainly 
kill it, yet we ſcarce know one which can be injected 
with even a probabilily of doing good. In the Medical 
Extracts indeed we find it related that at Guadaloupe a 
phyfician had cured the moſt inveterate diſeaſes by in- 
jecting certain remedies into the veins. But what theſe 
remedies were we know not. In the ſame paragraph in- 
deed it 1s faid that alarming ſymptoms from the bite of 
a viper were removed by injecting cluuted ſpirit of hartſ- | 
ern into the blood. As the bite of a viper is attended 
with a diſſolution of the blood, and yellownefs of the 
kin, we may thence derive ſome faint hope that ſuch an 
injection might alſo be uſeful in deſperate caſes of the 
yellow fever ; but, till turther experiments are made, we 
can ſay nothing more on the ſubject. 

Laſtly, when the diſeaſe has proceeded fo far that the 
blood flows out from all parts of the body, and it 1s evi- 
dent that the patient muſt die were it only from the lofs 
of that fluid, then, if ever, the once celebrated remedy 
of the transfuſion of blood may be of ule. An account 
of this remedy has been given iu the former part of this 
work. It muſt be evident that human blood ought to 
be preferred to that of a brute creature ; but the danger 
incurred by one who ſhould loſe a quantity of blood fo 
near to a perſon capable of giving the febrile infection 
muſt certainly be very great. Nevertheleſs, there are 
caſes in which the death of a beloved object inſpires 
more horror than the thoughts of any perſonal danger, 
or even death itſelf, to the perſon who beholds it. In ſuch 
caſes no doubt there are many that would run all riſks ; 
and, ſhould any caſe prove ſucceſsful, no, doubt the 
perſon who had the courage to make the experiment 
would find ample recompenſe in ſaving a perſon he lov- 
ed from death, and in eſtabliſhing a truth of ſuch im- 
portance to the world in general.“ SECTION 


From the accounts of the moſt eminent Practitioners it appears that the 
Fever of 1798 diftered confiderably in its nature from that of 1793. In Phila- 
delphia 
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SECTION IV. 
Remarkable Caſes. 


O many caſes have been enumerated in the courſe of 
this work, that little more remains to be done in 
that way. The following are given, not merely on ac- 
count of their ſingularity, or to give inſtances of furpri- 
fing and unexpected recovery, but to elucidate fome 
points of doctrine hinted at before, and not fufficiently 
expinineg. 1. Shout aueous 


gelphia particularly there were many caſes that could not bear the ſtroke of 
a lancet. In Bolton it ſeems to have partaken more of the nature of the true 
plague than in other places and other years. The diflections of Drs. Rand 
and Warren manitef a diftzrence between the eftects ot it on the body at that 
$ime, and what they were in former years. Buboes, carbuncies, or what were 
thought to be fo, and petechiz, were obſerved here, as well as in New York. 
One remarkable caſe, related in the next ſection, ſhows a diſpoſition to indu- 
ration, very uncommon in the yellow fever, though to common in the true 
plague that in the former part of this treatife it is taken for the charaQeriſtic 
mark of the difealo. None of thofe efchars called teten, however, were in 
any caſe oblerved. "The diſeaſe here bore bleeding much better than at Phi- 
tadelphia ; but mercury was always the moſt efficacious remedy, where a fa- 
Ivation could be raited. The warm bath was utc { in fone caſes with fuccels. 
Large evacuations were uſeful, and ſome patients bore three or four bleedings, 
with repeated doſes of jalap and calomel. The diſtemper is by one gentleman 
ﬆtylcd a novel difeate, and differing effentially from other bilious complaints. 
zn one cafe the patient died of apoplexy - and another veould probably have 
Mared the ſame fate, had it not been tor timely bleeding. The black vomit 
was almoit inevitably attended with death. The matter evacuated was 
thought to be cxtravaſated blood from veilels in tome cafes mortifet. The 
yellow colour was judged merely accidental; but Dr. Lind's opinion of its 
ariling from a dillolution of the blood ſeems now to be univertally abandoned, 
and the colour is ſuppoſed to arile from a ſuſtuſion ot bile, owing either to 
the ohſtruction of the ducts, or too great fecretion, 

he names of the gentleizen upon whoſe authority the above facts ſtand 
c2nnot be mentioned, as per mithon for to doing has not been obtained. Theis 
authenticity, however, can be proved by undeniable documents. 

Tic origin of the lever at Bolton has, as ufual, been d3{pvred ; but the com- 
mon opinion is that it was generated. It now appears, however, that, though 
chere are very ſtrong reatons for ſuppoting it to have originated in the place» 
there ute others equaliy ſtrong tor believing that it was imported. It is aſ- 
certained that a vetlel ox board which perſons had died with the yellow fever 
Lay in the neighbourkood of the farnily firſt ſeized with the difeaſe in 1798. 
On the other hand, there were inſtances of many that were ſeized with the 
diſtemper who lad not even left their houſes for months previous to the con- 
tagious period. This year (1799) there have been unqueſtionable proofs of 
the importation of the fever from the Havana. The quarantine, however « 
k:as kept the infection from fpreading; though the ſtate of the atmoſpher# 
la4s been much lets tavourable to the dileate than laſt year, and has there - 
gore no doubt Cantiibuied to preſerve the health of the people. 


Vt 
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1. Spontaneous burning. In the former part of this 
treatiſe ſeveral extraordinary inſtances of this kind arc 
given ; but a doubt was ſuggeſted whether the fire was 

produced 


We have been favoured with the following liſt of thoſe aflected with the 
diſeaſe this year at Newburyport : 


hen taken, Remarks. 
Oſſytaway June 28. A ſeaman on board the vellel. 
March 28. do. 


* Sol. Haſkel July 3. On board while her cargo was diſcharging, &c. 
* ths nephew 4. do. 
Preſent when the ballaſt was thrown out, alſo 


Duggins on board. 
Tho's Norwood C Worked in a hatter's ſhop about 16 rods from the 
Tho's Nor'd jun. 6. veſlel when graving, the wind blowing all or 
® Kobert Lord 6. moſt of ths time from the vettel towards the thop. 
Stephen Tilton 6. Worked on the wharf where the vellel was hauled in- 
fag ng t 7: } Loaded and ſtowed the veflel for another entward 
* Walleigh : bound voyage. Theſe men lived at Amethury. 
* Miſs Dole 9. 1 in a tailor's ſhop, by Norwood's hatter's 
Sally Wood 10. hop. 


James Wood caſks for her outward voyage. He alſo lived near 
the whart. 

Doubtful whether her diforder was the fever. Live 
ed at the bottom ot the whart. 

Lived at the bottom of the wharf, & was along 
tide of the veilel. 

Kept a ſtore near the wharf, & was along ſide 

Jona. Pearſon 13. 1 vetlel. . 


Panl. Favour jun. 15, Worked near the bottom of the wharf. 


Widow Waite 11. 


* "de the veſlel, and filled the old bread 
* Wm. Thompſon 11 & 


Goodhue 15. On board the ſchooner, and trimmed the ſugar caſks, 
* Rev. Mr. Milton 15. Viſited the ſick at Norwood's. 
* Mary Dunn 15. Lived at dior won 8. i 
: Handled the bags of money that came in the 
Giles Parſons 16, veſſel, and counted it. Was along tide of the vellel, 
* Sol. Currier 16. On board the ichooner. Helped to haul her in. 
+ Sam. Currier 18. On board. Helped to diſcharge the ballaſt. 
® Greaty 18. On board when the veſſel was diſcharging her cargo, 
Mrs. Wood 19, Widow ot James Wood, above mentioned. 


* Sally Edwards 19. Lived with James Wogd. 


* Her brother 19 3 54 ang & often in, Wood's houſe during 


Thoſe marked with afteriſts recovered, 


« The fever unequivocally the ſame which prevailed in this town in 1796, 
« and in Boſton and Fortſmouth the laſt ſummer. 

« The veſlel ſuppoſed to have introduced the diſeaſe was the ſchooner 
„Sally, Joſcph Gunniton maſter, w hich arrived at Bartlett's wharf on the 
6 morning of the 29ih of June laſt, after a paflage of 18 days, from St. Tho- 
© mas's, where the vel ow fever prevailed and was very mortal, with 17 
« ticrces of ſugars and cath in bags. She diſcharged her cargo before one 
© 9'clock on the day of her arrival. In the ſame afternoon her ſtone ballaſi, 
« taken on board at St. Thomas's, was thrown on deck. On the firſt of ſuly 
© (the was moved to a Wharf ie rods below, and her ballaſt was thrown on a 
©« pier Wholly covered with water. This ballaft was covered with a viſcous 
c ſubſtance, which adhercd to the fingers, and was very oftenlive to the gore 
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produced internally, or externally, The following ac- 
count, from the Medical Extracts, deter mines the mat- 
ter. The circumſtance took place in England, in the 
year 1613. One Hitchill, a carpenter, came home from 
his work as uſual, without being ſenſible of any indifpo- 
fition, and went to bed. In the night time, or early in 
the morning, his wife awaked and found him dead by her 
fide. * His body was fo hot that it could not be touch- 
ed, and he continued burning internally for z4hree days. 
No flame appeared on the outſide, only an hot ſteam iſ- 
ſued from his body; and we are not told what was the 
ultimate effect of the fire, or whether his body was con- 
ſumed to aſhes or not. In the fame work we are told ot 
a woman who was found dead in her room 1n the morn- 
ing, and conſumed to aſhes, her very bones being calci- 
ned to whiteneſs. The floor on which ſhe Jay was very 
little burned. This laſt cafe, however, is not ſo direaly 
in point as the former, which ſeems decifive with regard 
to the internal origin of the fire. | 
2. M. 


«© ple working on the pier. On the ſame day ſhe was hauled in between the 
« two wharves, and yraved, and removed back to Bartlett's wharf, where the 
„ was loaded with lumber for another voyage, on which the ſailed the 
« 11th ot july. 

«« [1 1s ſtill queſtioned whether this fever was imported, or generated in the 
% town. You will find that all wao have had it have been connected with that 
« yellel, or lived or worked near where the lay, or viſited the fick near the place 
« where the vellel was graved. And undoubtedly there were many perſons 
« alike connected aud ſituated who did not take it, although the inhabitants 
« living near the whart very ſoon moved away. It is taid that there is an old 
«« dliſtil- houſe near the bottom of the wharf, which has not been uſed tor 
« many years, and that the rubs and ciſterns are replets with putrid exhalz2- 
« tions. I do not know that this fact has been veritied. I is alſo faid tha: 
«« back of the ſtore uſed by the deceaſed Jonathan Pear ſon were brewers”, og 
« boilers? and tallow-chandlers' works which had all been ufed in the laß 
«« ſpring. This is true; but I do not know that it is evident that any pure“ 
„ ſubſtances were formed there. Dr. Vergnies informs me that there was one 
«+ cate of the yellow ever 2 days before the vellel arrived. Is my mind thc 
« weight of evidence in favour of the importation greatly prepanderates. Jn 
«4 1795 the evidence was very unequivocal that the fever was generated. 

« Juſt betore the veſlel arrived we had fome very warm weather, and thc 
heat was oppteſſive to the feelings. The ihermomcter two afternoons was 
«« atgo deg. Perhaps it may not be unuſeful to mention that calomel was 
„ given liberally. All who recovered were falivated. All who could not be 
«« ſalivated died: and unfortunateiy ſome who were evidently falivated died. 
Since forming my table I find that a Mrs. Plummer ho lived near the 
„ Wharf will die.“ Her caſe for the firſt ſeven days was ſuppoſed to be an 
«6 intermittent fever; then it aſſumed the fymptoms of the y, fever. $2 
„% Was taken on the IIth july. 


« * This patient is now dead.“ 
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2. M. D'O8foiiville's caſe of the plague. In the for- 
mer part of this treatiſe 1t has been ſaid that heat de- 
ſtroyed the plague ; but, on the authority of the Ruſſian 
phy ſicians. that the diſcaſe could not be treated in hot 
rooms. The following cale, however, ſhows that even 
expolure to a burning lun in a deſert, to the cold air of 
night, and to the moſt injurious ulage, cannot always 
render fatal an attack even of the mott dreadful dittem- 
per in the world. M. D'Obſonville bad undertaken a 
journey over land to the Eatt Indies, in order to execute 
an important compuſſion trom the French government, 
in 1761, the very time when the plague raged violently 
in the eaſt. He deſcribes his cale in the iollowing 
words: * 1 felt the firſt ſymptoms of the plague two frnall 
days journey from Aleppo, when I had entered the 
** deſert ; and at night, when going to reſt, complained 
*ofa general uncafinets and heavineſs of the head. In 
the morning the fever was known to be inflammato- 
ry; and from that time I had no longer any fleep. 
The third, the fever and head-ach became more vio- 
lent, two buboes began to riſe on my left fide, my 
tongue was ſwelled, and of a brown violet colour. The 
fourth and fifth days, iores began to appear on my 
loins, the ſpine of my back, and the ſcrotum; ſome 
of which were as large as the palm of my hand, and 
their colour at firſt was a red purple. I was obliged, 
however, to rife, ike other pailengers, at two in the 
morning, and travel on horſeback till eleven. Unable 
to ſwailow any thing but a little water, abandoned by 
my Chriſtian ſervant, who durſt not come near me, 
and attended by an Arab, that I could not underſtand, 
the violence even of my illneſs, and a little fortitude, 
had hitherto contributed to ſupport me; but my 
weaknels increaſed hourly, and I could no longer fit 
my horſe, when an Armenian lady, named Tchereman, 
deterniitc to ride him herfelf, and with the utmoſt 
humanity gave up her camel to me, on which was a 
kind of litter. On the fixth day the ſymptoms all 
appeared aggravated ; at one moment my pulſe beat 
with an aſtoniſhing quickneſs, and hre ſeemed to run 
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through my veins; and the next, my blood was in- 
o tercepted in its courſe, a moiſture covered my fore. 
* head, and I felt myſelf fainting, though without being 
* dehrious, or loſing my ſenſes.“ 

The caravan having arrived at a ſmall ruined village 
named Soccum, in the deſert? it was reſolved to leave NI. 
D'Obſonville to his fate, his caſe being conſidered as deſ- 
perate; and indeed he ſays he was left alone at his own re 
queſt, A {mall horde of Arabs refided in that village, 
though ruined, and our patient was conſigned to the care 
of a religious perſon called a mi. This gentleman, like 
too many others, did not choole to ſerve God for none hr, 
and therefore demanded fifty piaſtres in ſilver, beſides 
ſome effects, in recompenſe {or the charity which he was 
about to extend to the unhappy traveller. Having re- 
ceived thoſe, and the caravan being gone, the moullah 
and his wife in the night time laid M. D'Obſonville 
acroſs an aſs, and carried him about a mile into the de- 
fert, where they left him to ſhift for himſelf. Happily, 
however, either through accident or deſign, theſe religious 
devils had depoſited their prey near ſome water, which 
undoubtedly, as he ſtill retained his ſenſes, was the mean: 
of prelerving his life, © It was there (ſays he) that, ex- 
** tended upon the earth, with no other tuccour than a 
little water, nature laboured to expel the poiſon by 
* which J was oppreſſed. One of the bubocs burſt of 
„ itſelf ; the peſiilential ſores, which appeared firſt of a 
red purple, became yellowiſh, then brown, and laitly 
* black. Thete parts then becoming gangrenous, form- 
ed hard and thick ſcabs, which, kernelling and falling 
away from the quick fleſh, left very deep ulcers. This 
vas the firſt epocha of health; au abundant ſuppura- 
„tion began, and the fever almoſt immediateiy left 
* me; 

Having remained alone in the deſert for eight or ten 
days, he was found by chance by {ome Arabian women, 
who brought him to their place of reſidence, waihed l= 
fores with water, brought him dried herbs for his Ge, 
and gave him barley bread, butter and curds for Iii 
food; endeavouring befides by their ſongs to coniort 

him. 
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him, and alleviate his diſtreſs as much as poſſible. With 


theſe women he remained twenty days, reduced to an 
extremity of weakneſs by reaſon of the diſcharge from 
the ſores. At laſt, having learnt a few Arabic words, he 
prevailed upon two of the huſbands to conduct him to 
Aleppo, about ſeven days journey diſtant. He was now 
mounted aſtride on a camel (a very hard trotting ani- 
mal) and by forced marches accompliſhed the journey 
in fix days, when he appeared before the conſul, the 
European merchants, and a crowd of people, in a condi- 
tion without example ; almoſt naked, with five running 
bubocs, the little covering he had foul, infected with 
ulcers as long as the palm of the hand, which had caten 
away the fleſh, and in ſome places diſcovered the bones, 
having beſides two holes in the ſcrotum. From this 
miſerable condition he recovered in a month. It would 
ſeem that in ſome caſes the human body, as well as mind, 
riſes ſuperior to every indignity ; and that in proportion 
to the degree of injury and oppreſſion 1s the tenacity of 
life, as well as energy of ſpirit. 

3. Remarkable cure of the plagrie by expoſure to cold and 
wet. M. Savary relates that the captain of a veſſel in- 
formed him that, having touched at Conſtantinople 
when the plague was raging there, ſome of his ſailors 
caught the diſtemper; two died ſuddenly, and by aſ- 
fiſting them he was infected. “ felt exceſſive heat 
© ({iys he) which made my blood boll ; the diſeaſe ſeized 
«© my head, and I perceived that I had only a few mo- 
„ ments to live. The little remaining reafon I had 
* taught me to attempt an experiment. I laid myſclf, 
„ quite naked, all night on the deck; the heavy deus 
hat fell penetrated to my very bones; in a few hours 
« | could breathe freer, and my head was better; my 
ce agitated blood became calm, and, bathing the morning 
<« after in the fea, I was perfectly cure.” 

4. Extraordinary effect of FEAR in rendering the con- 
tagion of the SMALL vox effeftual,* A very beauti- 
« fu} girl, twenty-five years of age, ſervant to captain 
* Morton, had never had the {mall pox, and had the 

* moſt 
* {Jaygarth's Sketch, vol. ii, p. 405. 
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« moſt dreadful apprehenſions of that diſeaſe. Or the 
* twentieth of Jinuary, 1791, about four in the atter— 
* noon, ſhe was ſtanding near the kitchen fire, when 
* a Joiner in the neighbourhood came to the door, which 
** is about ſixteen feet from the fire place where the git! 
* ſtood. Mrs. Morton found fault with the man tor 
* not coming ſooner to finiſh ſome work, and he ex— 
* cuſed himſelf by ſaying his apprentice was ill of the 
* {mall pox, which had delayed him. The girl imme- 
* diately claſped her hands, and exclaimed, God forgive 
5 „ vou, but 1 wiil lay my death to you. rom that mo— 
ment ſhe became chilly, then hot and reitleſs. She 
** paſſed a very bad night, frequently exclaiming, God 
« forgive Calder, he has killed me ; meaning he had 
„given her the {mall pox. In the morning of the 
* twenty-firſt I was [ent for, and found her very hot, with 
* aquick pulſe, great ſie kneſs and anxiety. 1 ordered her 
5 an emect:c, and aflured her ſhe did not need to be in 
the leaſt alarmed, as ſhe could not poſſibly have 
© caught the diſeaſe. She ſeemed to be convinced that 
„her fears were groundleſs; but next day, the twenty- 
« ſecond, a violent raſh appeared; on the twenty-third 
the ſmall pox came out, of the worſt kind | had ev cr 
& ſeen, ani! {he died on the ninth day from the eruption.“ 
6. Inefficacy of FEAR to render the contagion of NEL 
Low FEVER effeftual, Dr. Ruth mentions a young 
woman ſo exceedingly fearful of the diſcaſe, that ſhe was 
troubleſome to all around her. Afterwards ſhe hap- 
pened to be under the neceſſity of attending fever per- 
ſons ill of the fever, and vet eſcaped unhurt. This 
ſhows that fear (and the ſame may be ſaid of any pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe) is not always ſufficient to produce the 
diſeaſe. The foregoing caſe is fo extraordinary that 
Dr. Haygarth is of opinion that the patient muſt have 
been previouſly infected; but of this there is no evi- 
dence; anch it is bad reaſoning to endeavour to eſtabliſh 
a fact by our own 1gaorance. The only argument that 
is or can be uſed in ſuch cafes is, „I cannot underſtand ' 
how ſuch a thing could have happened, therefore it has 
not been to.” 


* 
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6. Boullam fever cured by a blifter,* The patient was 
a tradeſman in St. George's, Grenada, and had “all the 
ce ſymptoms of the diſeaſe except the febrile heat. A 
6c bliſter was applied hetween the ſhoulders, without ad- 
* miniſtering any medicine previouſly except the ſolu- 
e tion (mentioned p. 530) which operated very mode- 
© rately. The effect was wonderful; the diſcharge was 
« uncommonly large, hlack, and ſectid in an intolerable 
© degree; and the inſtant this took place the patient 
became better; and ſoon after, without the ule of any 
other remedy, recovered. 15 

7. Yellow fever of Barbadoes cured by vomiting t The 
patient was a young man, about twenty-four years of 
age, ſurgeon to a Guinea ſhip. Being a lover of ſpiritous 
liquors, he had been drunk three days and nights ſucceſ- 
fively, and in that condition had run races with the ſai- 
lors on the ſhore, in the heat of the mid day ſun. The 
laſt night he ſlept 1 in the open air under a tamarind tree, 
and in the morning was ſeized with the fever, attended 
with the moſt violent reaching to vomit, inſomuch that 
he could ſcarcely anlwer yes or no to the queſtions aſked 
him by the Doctor. Sixteen ounces of blood were taken 
away, which was very florid, thin and diſtolved. He was 
directed then to drink warm water to cleanle his ſtomach, 
which he did to the amount of three gallons, which he 
diſcharged, together with immenſe quantities of yellow 

and blackiſh bilious matter. He then took a grain and 
an half of opium, and flept ſome hours, after which a 
doſe of manna and tamarinds carried off bv ſtool a good 
deal more of bilious matter, and, with the help of ſome 
Elixir of vitriol, mint and ſnakeroot tea, he recovered in 
a ſhort time. 

Dr. Ruth, in a letter publiſhed in the newſpapers 
laſt year, after regretting the incfficacy of bleeding and 
purging, ſuſpects © that death occurred from the ſtagna- 
tion of acrid bile in the gall-bladder, or its adherence 
te to the upper bowels, as mentioned by Dr. Mitchell 
«© in 1741,” which he propoſes to evacuate by ſtrong 

| emetics 
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emetics and purgatives, ſo as to occaſion an artificia} 
cholera morbus; and he greatly commends this mode 
of practice. Vomits (ſays he) are old remedies in the 
yellow fever of the Weſt Indies. I gave them on the 
* firſt day of the diſeaſe in the year 1793, and always 
* without ſucceſs. They uniformly did harm wacn 
de given in the beginning of the fever in its worſt grade, 
* In 1797. The reaſon of this failure in their efficacy 
* I now perceive was becauſe they were given before t'e 
violent morbid action in the ſyſtem was reduced or 
* moderated by bleeding and purzing. After tis 
* change is introduced in the difcale they are pericctly 
« ſafe. The time for exhibiting them ſhould be regu- 
„ lated by the pulſe and other ſymptoms. In moderate 
s caſes of the fever they are as proper in its firſt flage 
« as on the th day. As there is a bliſtering point in al! 
« fevers, ſo there appears to be an enetic point in the 
« yellow fever. It may occur on the ſecond, and it 
* may he protracted to the ſixth or feventh day of the 
* diſeaſe, I have not given the medicine I have men- 
„ tioned in any cate where the patient complained of 
pain or burning in the ſtomach ; but I have conſidered 
* A nauſca, and a moderate degree of puking, as no ob- 
** {tacle to its uſe ; for Dr. Phy ſic has taught me by his 
* &i{{eftions that thele ſymptoms may exiſt without the 
* leaſt inflammation in the ſtomach, and that they have 
been abſent where the ſtomach has appeared after 
death to have been highly inflamed. 

© The cure of the fever ſhould not reit upon a fingle 
* doſe of the medicine. I have given two doſes of it in 
* a day in ſeveral cafes, and have given it in one caſe 
** excry day for three ſucceſſive days. 

It has often been remarked, that no two epidemics 
are exactly alike. They vary not only in different 
*©* climates, but in the fame climate in different years, 
They cven vary with the changes of the weather in the 
* fame ſcaſon. The fever of 1797 differed in ſeveral 
* particulars from the fever of 1793 ; and the preſent 
* epidemic differs materially from both. In many of 
the caſes J have ſeen it exceeds the fever of laſt year in 

« its 
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« jts malignity. Theſe variations in diſeaſes call for 
« correſponding changes in our practice,” 
8 Extraordinary caſe of yellow fever at Boſton in 1798. 

« The ſubject of uu“ was a female of about 24 years of 
age, in the gth month of pregnancy. I ſaw her on 
Monday the 15th of September. She had then a ſmall 
* but painful hardneſs on the left parotid gland, which 
% had commenced ſome days before, and ſoon extended 
* to the lips and neighbouring parts. The centre of the 
* tumour reſembled that of the incifion of an arm 
about the time of the eruption of the ſmall pox 
* after inoculation, exhibiting a hard, florid, ſhining 
* appearance. I recommended an emollient poul- 
* tice, hoping to procure ſuppuration; but, though 
they were repeated ſteadily, not the leaſt evidence : 

* of matter could be produced; and upon each vi— j 

* ſit I found the tumour had extended in a rapid and [i 
formidable degree. I was called up in the courſe of "1 


* the night to her, and found her almoſt ſuffocated from 4180 
* the prefſure of the tumour on the trachea ; for it had | 
* now extended itſelf to all the muſcles and glands 6 th 
< the neck and face. I changed the poultice for an em- 
<* brocation of the ſaturnine preparations, which were re- 
e peated till about 10 o'clock of the following morning, 
„ when {he was taken in travail, and ſoon delivered of 4339 
a healthy male child. For a few hours after her de- 9 
* livery the appeared ſomething better, but in the night 
« ſhe grew worſe, and about 12 o'clock I was called to 
de her, when ſhe appeared to be expiring. At the requeſt 
*« of her friends I entered my lancet into the tumour 
* the length of the inſtrument; but, as I had expect- 
e ed, not the leaſt particle of matter flowed, and the 
* parts were as hard as a fehirrus. She continued how- 
«© ever in agony till 3 o'clock of the day, and then 
expired.“ 

Too cafes of ſpontaneous os of yellow fever: from 
the Medical " Repoſitory, vol. ii, p. 333. At Salem 
* (Matlachuſetts) there was a general prevalence of 

health 


* The attending phyſician's name is not mentioned, having no permiſſion 
to do 10+ 
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* health at that ſeaſon; though ſeveral cafes of yellow 
* ſever, and ſome of them fatal ones, occurred. Tr. 
Oliver very judiciouſly inclines to the belief that the 
© exemption of this town from the ravages of yellow 
* fever is owing, 1ſt, to the remarkably clean Rate of 
* the town; and, 2dly, to the houſes being placed at 
<« {ſuch dittances as to admit of free ventilation. It was 
* obſcrvable that the yellow fever had a fportanecys 
* origin in two different places of the town, where putric| 
© matters had been ſuffered to accumulate, and proved 
fatal to two perſons in different families; theſe unclean 
* ſpots forming exceptions to to the generally pur:ficd 
e ſtate of the town,” 

10. Caſe of fever produced by the effluv'a of putrid beef. 
This took place in the federal garriſon on Governor's 
Ifland.“ The ſubject was a ſoldier, who had been cx- 
cuſed from duty on account of a violent and obſtinate 
gonorrhea, On removing him into a lodging without 
the garriſon he was ſeized with ſymptoms of fever, and 
on the commencement of theſe the gonorrhea cealed, 
For four days the fever increaſed, and was attended at 
laſt with vomiting, hiccup and delirium. From the 
firſt commencement of the diſcaſe the phyſician had 
been ſenſible of a very offenſive ſmell in the patient's 
room. Being aſſured that this was not owing to want of 
cleanlineſs, he cauſed ſearch to be made under it, and in 
the cellars found three barrels of beef ſo putrid that it 
was with difficulty they could be removed, on account 
of the ſtench. On removing tkem, however, the patient 
rapidly recovered, though till then he had conſtant!? 
grown worlc. 

Medical Repoſitory, vol. i, p. 210. 
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Account of the Plague at Athens, in the time of the Pe- 
lo ponueſian War :— From Tuc rbipESs.— Sul, 
77 an/ l allou. 


— Peloponneſians and their allies, who had made an mcuriion into 
Attica, with two thirds of their forces, had not been many days there: 
before a ſicknels began firſt to appear among the Athenians, tfuch as was re- 
ported to have raged before this in other parts, as about Lemnos and other 
places. Yet a plague ſo great as this, and ſo dreadtul a mortality, in human 
memory could not be paralleled. The phy ficians at firſt could adminiſter no 
relict, through utter ignorance ; nay, they died the faſter, the cloler their at- 
tendance on the ſick; and all human art was totally unavailing. Whatever 
fſupplications were oſtered in the temples, whatever recourſe to oracles and 
religious rites, all were inſignificant : at lait, expedients 6t this nature they 
totally relinquithed, overcome by calamity. It broke out firſt, as it is ſaid, in 
that part of Ethiopia which borders upon Egypt; it afterwards ſpread into 
Fgypt and Libya; and at length, on a ſudden, tell on the city of the Athe- 
atans. The contagion thewed- itſelf firſt in Pizzzus; which occaſioned a re- 
port, that the Peloponnelians had cauſed poiſon to be thrown into the wells; 
for, as yet, there were no tountains there. Atter this it ſpread into the upper 
ity, and then the mortality very much increated. Let every one, phylician 
or not, freely declare his own ſentiments about it, let him aflign any credible 
account ot its riſe, or the caules ſtrong enough, in his opinion, to introduce to 
terrible a ſcene. I Nail only relate what it actually was, and as, from an in- 
formation in all its ſymptoms, none may be quite at a lofs about 1t it ever it 
mould happen again, I thall give an exact detail of them; having been tick ot 
t myleif, and teen many others afflicted with it. 

This very year, (330 B. C.) as is univerſally allowed, had been, more than 
any other, remarkably tree trom common diſorders; or, whatever difeates 
nad already teized the body, they ended at length in this. But thote who en- 
joyed the moſt perfect health were ſuddenly, without any apparent caule, ſeized 
a: firſt with head-achs extremely violent, with inflammations and fiery redneſs 
un the eyes. Within, the throat and tongue began inſtanily to be red as blood; 
the breath was drawn with diliticulty, aud had a noiſome fmell. The 
1ymptoms that ſucceeded theſe were, ſneezing and hoarſeneſs; and, not long 
Aitcry the malady deſcended to tlic breaſt, with a violent cough; but, when 


once tetilel in the ſtomach, it excited vomitings, in which was thrown up all 


that matter which phy ticiaus call diſcharges of bile, attended with exceſſive 
toitizre, 4 grext part of the infected were ſubject to ſuch violent hiccups, 
wittout any ae arge, as brought upon them itrong convulitions, to ſome but 
at a thart, 16 others of a very long continuance. The body, to the outward 
truch, was neither very hot nor of a pallid hue, but reddiſh, livid, marked all 
„er wien ide puſtules and forces; yet, inwardly, it was ſcorched with fuck 
=*xcellive heat that it would not bear the lighteſt covering of the fineſt linen 
. pon its, unt muſt be left quite naked. They Jonged tor nothing ſo much 
n be plunging in d water; and many of thoſs who were not pro- 
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perly attended threw themſelves into wells, hurried by 2 thirft not ta bs 
extinguiſhed ; and, whether they drank much or little, their torment Rill 
contiuued the ſame. The reſtleuneſs of their bodies, and an utter inabili- 
ty of compoling themſelves to fleep, never abated for a moment And the 
body, ſo long as the diſtemper continued in its height, had no vitible waſte, 
but withſtood its rage to a miracle; ſo that moſt of them perithed within ſeven 
or nine days by the heat that ſcorched their vitals, though their ſtrength was 
not exhauſted ; or, it they continued longer, the diſtemper fell into the belly, 
cauting violent ulcerations of the bowels, accompanied with an inccflant flux, 
by which many, reduced to an exceſfive weakneſs, were carried off. For the 
malady, beginning in the head. and ſettling firſt there, ſunk afterwards 
gradually down through the whole body. And whoever got ſafe through all 
its moſt dangerous ſtages, yet the extremities of their bodies ſtill retained the 
mar!.s of its violence. For it thot down into their privy members, into 
their fingers and toes, by lofting which they eſcaped with life. Some there 
were who loſt their exes, and ſome who, being quite r*covered, had at once 
totally loſt all memory, and quite forgot not only their moſt intimate friends, 
but even their own ſelves. For, as this diltemper was in general virulent be- 
yond expteſion, and its every part more grievous than had yet fallen to the lot 
of human nature ; fo, in one particular inſtance, it appeared to be none of the 
natural infirmities of man, fince the birds and heaſts that prey on human fleit; 
either never approached the dead bodies, of which many lay about uninterred, 
or certainly periihed if they taſted. One proot of this is then the total difap— 
pearance of fu@h birds; for not one was to be ſeen, either in any other place. 
or about any of the carcaſes. But the dogs, becauſe of their conſtant familiarity 
with man, atthrded a more notorious proof of this event. 

The nature of this peſtilential diforder was in general {for I have purpoſely 
omitted many of its varied appearances, or the circumſtances particular ts 
ſome of the infeRed in contradiſtinction to others) ſuch as hath been deicribed. 
None of the common maladies incident to human nature prevailed at that 
time; or, whatever diforder any where appeared, it ended in this. Some died 
merely for want of care; and foine with all the care that could poſſibly b- 
taken; nor was any one medicine diſcovered from, whence could be promiſed 
any certain relief; fince that which gave caſe to one was pre}j':Aticial to an ther. 
Whatever difference there was in bodies in point of ſtrength, or in point c! 
weaknels, it availed nothing; all were equally fwept away bejors-#, in ſpite 
of regular diet, and Rudied prefcriptions. Yet the moſt affecting circumſtance> 
of this calamity were. that dejection of mind which conſtantly attended tlc 
firſt attack; for the mind linking at once into deſpair, they ſoon gave theme» 
telves up without a Rruggle 3; and that mutual tendernets in taking care of one 
another, which communicated the inſection, and made them drop like ſheep. 
This latter caſe cauſed the mortality to be fo great. For, it fear withheld 
them trom going near one another, they died for want of help; ſo that many 
houſes became defolate for wan! of needful attendance ; and it they ventured, 
they were gane. Tis was moſt frequently the cafe of the kind and compal- 
Honate. Such perſons were aibamed, out of a felfiith concern for themſelves, 
entirely to ahandon their friends, when their mental ſervants, no longer able 
to enduic the groans and lamentations of the dying, had been compelied te fiy 
from iuch a weight of calamity. Bui thoſe, clpectally, who had ſafely gone 
through it, took pity on the dying and the {uk, becaute they knew by tbem— 
{clves what it really was, and were now iccure in themſelves; for it never 
{eized one a {ccond time fo as to be mortal. Such were looked upon as quite 
happy by cthers, and were themfeives at firit overjoyed in their late efcapee 
and the groundlefs hope that hereafter no diſtemper would prove fatal to thein. 
Batides this retguing calamity, the general reimncval from the country into the 
City was a heavy grievance, more particularly to thoſe who had been neceſit- 
tated to come thither. For, as they had no houſes, but dwelled all the ſuin— 
mer time in booths, where there was ſcarce room to breathe, the peitilence 
deltroycd then with the utmoit diforder, fo that they lay together in heap>s 
the dying upon the dead, and the dead upon the dying. Some were tumbling 
over one another in the public ſtreets, or lay cxriring about every fountain, 
whither they had crept to ailuage their extraordinary thick. The temples» 
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in which they had creed tents for their reception, were full of the bodies 
which had expired there. For, in a calamity fo outrageou!ly violent, and uni- 
verlal deſpair, things facred and holy had quite loſt their diſtinction. Nays 
all regulations oblerved before in matters of lepulture were quite confounded, 
ſince every one buried where he could find a place. Some, whole lepulchres 
were already filled by the numbers which had periſhed in their own tamiſies, 
were thamefully compelled to ſeize thoſe of others They furprited on a fud- 
den the piles which others had built tur their own friends, and burned their 
dead upon them; and foine, whilſt one body was burning on a pile, tofled 
another body they had dragged thither upon it, and went their way. 

Thus did the peitilence firſt give rite to thoſe iniquitous acts which pre- 
vailed more and more in Athens. For every one was now more eaſily indu— 
. ced openly to do what tor decency they did only covertly before. They ſaw the 
ſtrange mutadvility of outward condition; the rich entirely cut off, aud their 
wealth pouring ſuddenly on the indigent and necellitous ; fo that they thought 
it prudent to catch hold of ſpeedy enjoyme-rts and quick guſts of plealure; 
perſuaded that their bodies and their wealth might be their own merely for 
the day. Not any one continved refolute enough to form any houclt or gene= 
rous detign, when fo uncertain whether he thould live to cite it. What- 
ever he knew could improve the pleaſure or ſatisfaction of the preſent 1no- 
ment, that he determined to be honour and intereſt. Reverence of the gods, 
or of the laws of ſociety, laid no reſtraints upon them ; either judging that 
picty or impiety were things indifferent, fince they ſaw that all men periſhed 
alike; or, throwing away every apprehenſion of being called to account for 
their enormities, ſince juſtice might be prevented by death; or rather, as the 
heavieſt judgment to which man could be doomed was already hanging 
over their heads, fnatching this interval of pleaſure before id ſell. 


1 


Account of the Great Plague in the time of JUSTINIAN : — 
By PROCOPIVS. 


IIIs was a plague which almoſt conſumed mankind ; of which Procopius 


concludes there was no other cauſe than the immediate hand of God 
himfelf. For it neither came upon one part of the world alone, nor in one 
ſeaſon of the year; whence ſubtile wits (as he faith) might make pretenſions. 
It afflicted the whole world, and all conditions of men, though of never fo 
contrary a nature and diſpoſition; ſparing no conſtitution nor age. The dif- 
terence of men as to their places of dwelling, diet, complexions, inclinationss 
&c did no good in this diſeaſe. Some it took in ſummer, tome in winter, 
and others in other ſeaſons. It began among the Egyptians in Peluſium, and 


ſpread to Alexandria, with the reſt of Egypt, one way, and the other to thoſe 


parts of Paleſtine which border upon Egypt. From thence it travelled to the 
utmoſt bounds of the world, as by ſet journies and ſtages, making deſtruction 
its only bulineſs, and ſparing neither ifland, cave, nor top of mountain, where 
mankind inhabited; for, if it leaped over a country, returning afterwards, 
it left it no cauſe to rejoice above its fellows. It began ſtill at the fea coaſt, 
and thence went to the inland perts. In the ſecond year of its progreſs it 
arrived at Conſtantinople, alout the middle of the ſpring, where it was the 
fortune of Procopius then to veltde. Apparitions of ſpirits, in all ſhapes hu- 
man, were ſezn by many, who thought the man they met ſtruck them in 
lome part of the body; and 1o ſoon as they faw the ſpirit they were ſeized with 
tie diſeaſe. At firſt when they met them they repeated divine names, and 
fied into churches, to no purpoſe. Afterwards they were atraid to hear their 
friends call them, locking themfelves up in their chambers, and ſtopping their 
ears. Some dreamed they ſaw fuch fights; others that they heard a voice 
tel! them they were enrolled among the numyer os thoſe appointed to die. 

But 
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But moſt, without warning, became feveriſh ſuddenly : their bodies changes 
not colour, nor were hot; the fever being fo remits till evening, that neither 
the patient nor phy fician, by his pulſe, could apprehend any danger. Yet te, 
ſome the ſame day, to others the next, or many days after, arote a bubo, ei- 
ther in the groin, the armpit, under the ear, or in other parts. Thete were 
the general ſymptoms which happened alike to all the viſited perfor. 

There were others different; whether made fo by the divertity of bodies; 
or by the will and pleaſure of him that ſent the diſtemper, our author canng— 
fay. Some were ſeized with drowſineſs and flumbering, others with a ſharp 
diſtraction. The Numberers forgot all things: if they were looked to, fome 
would cat; ſome, that were neglected, ſtarved to death Thoſe who were 
diſtracted were vexed with apparitions ; crying there were men to kill them; 
and running away ; being fo troubleſome and unruly that their keepers were 
pitied as much as they themſelves. No phyſician or other caught the diſeaſe 
by touching ek or dead bodies; many ſtrangely continuing free, though they 
tended and buried infected perſons, and many catching it they knew not how, 
and dying inſtantly. Many leapt into the water, though not from thirſt ; and 
ſome into the ſex. Some, without lumbering or madnefs, had their bub» 
gangrened, and died with extreme pain; which doubtleſs alſo happened to 
thoſe who had the phrenſy, though, being not themſelves, they underſtood it 
not. Some phyſicians hereupon, conceiving the venom and head of the dif- 
eaſe to lie in thoſe plague ſores, opened the dead bodies, and, fearching the 
fores, found an huge carbuncle growing inward, Such whoſe bodies were 
ſpotted with black pimples, the bigneſs of a lentile, lived not a day. Many 
died vomiting blood. Some that were given over by the moſt eminent phy- 
ſicians unexpectedly recovered ; others, of whoſe recovery they thought them - 
ſelves perfectly ſecure, ſuddenly periſhed. No cauſe of this ſickneſs couli 
be reached by man's reaſon. Some received benefit by bathing. others it 
hurt. Many died for want of relief, others eſcaped without it. In a word, 
no way could there be found sf preſervation, either by preventing the fick- 
nets, or of maſtering the diſeaſe, no cauſe appearing either of their talling ſick 
or recovery. Women with child, who were viſited, certainly died; ſome 
miſcarrying, ſome fairly delivered, and perithing with their children. Thecc 
women only were fafeity brought to bed and recovered, their children dy- 
ing; and one died whote child had the hap to live. Such as had their ſores 
great. and running plentifully, eſcaped ; the violence of the carbuncics be- 
ing thereby aſſuaged ; and this was the moſt certain ſign of health. Such 
whofe ſores ſtaid as they tirſt aroſe, underwent the miſerable accident for- 
merly mentioned. Some had their thighs withered, when the ſores rof- 
upon them and did not run. Some efcapee with diminiſhed tongues, and 
lived tammering, nor uttering ſounds without diſtinctin, all their days. In 
Conſt1ntinople the peſtilence laſted four months; raging three months with 
all extremity, Ia the beginning tew died more than ufual. Then, growing 
Hotter and hotter, it came to tive, and at laſt to ten thouſand every: day. At 
nrſt they buried their dead carefully; but at length all came to confuſion, 
and many lay long unburicd; ſervants were without maſters ; rich men had 
none to attend then. In the afilicted city little was to be en but einpt, 
nouſes, no trade going, or :0p5 open. 
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Account of the Vaent at London in 16 5 — From D. 
* ? * 

Hopaks and others. 


N the heginning of September 1664 the people of Fondon firſt became 
alarined by @ report ot the plague being broke out in Holland, where it 
raged violently the former year. The United Provinces had received it from 
dome place in the Levant, andy certain accounts having been received of the 
: diſtempe: 
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diſtemper being in Holland, ſeveral councils were held by government with a 
view of concerting means for preventing its introduction into Britain Theſe 
were held privately, and it does not appear that any thing was poſitively de- 
termined upon; but thus the knowledge that fich a diſtemper exiſted in 
Holland was fuppretled, and the public tears diſſipated until the beginning 
of December; when two, ſuppoled to be Frenchmen,* in Long-acre, or rather 
the upper end ot Drury lane, died with ſuch ſufpicious ſymptoms that the 
people of the houle endeavoured to conceal the diſtemper of which they died. 
The ſecretaries of ſtate, however, having got intelligence of the matter, cauſ- 
ed their bodies to be inſpeced, when it became evident they had died of the 
plague. This produced a general alarm; Dr Hodges ſays, that „ hereupon 
« ſome timorous neighbours, under apprehenſions of a contagion, removed in- 
« tothe city of London; who unfortunately carried along with them the peſti- 
« lential taint ; whereby that diſeaſe, which was before in its infancy, in a fa- 
« mily or two, ſuddenly got ſtrength, and tpread abroad its fatal poiſon ; and, 
« merely for want of confiniug the pertons firſt feized with it, the whole city 
« was irrecoverably infected.” The author of the ſournat, however, ſays 
that the public fear again ſubſided, though it had been till farther raiſed by 
the death of another perſon in the ſame houſe about the latter end of Decem- 
ber; but, as no more died for fix weeks, no farther notice was taken of it un- 
til the 12th of February, when one died in another houſe, but in the ſame 
pariſh. Soon after this an increaſe was obſerved ein the weekly liſt of burials 
at St. Giles's parith, which augmented the general alarm fo much that few 
cared to pals through Drury lane or the ſufpected ſtreets, unleſs upon very 
urgent buſineſs. In a thort time a like augmentation was perceived in the 
Hills of the adjoining parithes, and indeed all over the town. The Journal 
informs us that the uſual number of burials within the bill of mortality was 
from 240 to 300 ; but from the 2oth of December to January 24th they had gra- 
dually ariſen from 291 to 474. This ſeems incontiſtent with what he had be- 
fore laid of the alarm having ceafed till the 12th of February; but we ſhall 
take his own words. „ This laſt bill (474) was really frightful; being a 
© preater number than had been knuwn to have been buricd in one week ſince 
<« the preceding viſitation of 165%. However, all this went off again, and the 
& weather proving cold, and the froſt, which began in December, continuing 
every fevere, even till near the end of February, attended with ſharp though 
„ moderate winds, the bills decresſed again, and the city grew healthy, and 
«© every body began to look upon the danger as good as over; only that {till 
« the burials in St. Giles's continued high. From the beginning of April cipe- 
« cially, they ſtood at 25 each week, till the week from the 18th to the 
+« 25th, when there were buried in St. Giles's pariſh 30; whereot were two 
« of the plague, and eight of the ſpotted fever, which was looked upon as the 
3s ſame thing; likewiſe the. number that dicd of the ſpotted fever on the 
« whole increaſed ; being eight the veek before, and twelve the week above 
« named.?” | 

Thus a new and Rill greater alarm was produced, which was yet farther 
zugmented by the fpreading of the diſtemper. The journaliſt fays indeed 
that only a tew were fet down in the liſts as having died of the plague ; the 
icmainder of the deaths being charged to other diſtempers; and accordingly 
one week, when the mortality bill;was high, and only 14 charged to the plagues 
he fays, „ this was all knavery and collufion ; for in St. Giles's parith thes 
buried 40 in all; whereof it was certain that moſt of them died of the 
« plague, though they were ſet down of other diſtempers; and though the 
„ number ot all the burials was not ingregſed above 32, and the whole bill 
„being but 383, yet there were 14 of the ſpotted fever, as well as 14 of the 
plague; and we took it for granted upon the Whole that there were 50 died 
"4 of the plague that week. The next bill was from the 23d of May to thc 
« 50th, when the number of the plague was 17 ; but the buriais in St. CG; Iles": 
** were 53; a frightfal number, of wham they Jet down but nine ol the 
© plague z but, on examination more ſtrictly by the juſtices of the peace, ang 
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« at the lord mayor's requeſt, it was found there were 20 more who were really 
« dead of the plague in that pariſh, but had been ſet down of the ſpotted fe. 
« ver, or other diſtempers, beſides others concealed.” | 

The account given by Dr. Hodges is ſomewhat different from the above. 
He informs us that «+ a very hard froſt began in December, and continued 
« three months, which ſeemed greatly to diminich the contagion, and very 
« few died during that ſzaſon; though even then it was not totally extinguich- 
« eq.” The journaliſt ſays that in this intermiſfion of the plague there was 
a difficulty which he could not well get over. The firſt perſon who died of 
the plague he ſays (p. 234) was on December 20th, or thereabouts, 1664, though 
he had told us before (p. 2) that it was the end of November, or beginning 
of December the fame year. „ But after this (continues he) we heard ne more 
« of any perſon dying of the plagues or the diſtemper being in that place, till 
* the gth of February, which was about ſeven weeks aſter ; and then ohe more 
* was buried out ot the fame houſe: then it was huſhed, and we were per- 
*t fectly eaſy as to the public for a great while, for there were no more enter- 
«ed in the weekly bill to be dead of the plague, till the 224 of April Now 
* the queſtion ſeems to be thus: Where lay the feeds of the infection all 
„this while? How carne it to ſtop fo long, and not to Rtop any longer? Either 
„the diſtemper did nst immediately come by contagion from body to body, 
« or, if it Gid, then a body may continue to be infected without the diſeaſe 
40 diſcovering itfelf many days, nay, weeks together. It is true there 
was a very cold winter, and long froſt, which continued three months; and 
* this, the Doctors lay, might check the infection; but then the learned muſt 
*t allow me to fay that it, according to their notion, the diſeaſe was, as 1 
% may ſay, only frozen up, it would, like a frozen river, have returned to its uſu- 
„al force and current When it thawed ; whereas the principal receis of the in- 
% tection, which was froin February to April, was after the froſt was Broken, 
„% and the weather mild and warm. But there is another way of ſolving all 
„this difficulty, which I] think my own remembrance of the thing will ſup» 
«ply; and that is, the fact is not granted, namely, that there died none in 
* thoſe long intervals, v.z. from the zcth of December to the gth of February, 
« and from hence to the 22d of April. The weekly bills are the only evi- 
*« dence on the other fide, and thoſe bills were not of credit enough, at leaſt 
« with me, to ſupport an hypotheſis, or determine a queſtion of ſuch impor- 
« tance as thts; tor it was our received opinion at that time, and I believe 
% upon very good grounds, that the fraud lay in the pariſh officers, ſearchers, 
* and perfons appointed to give account of the dead, and what difeales they di- 
«ed of; and, as people were very loth at firſt to have the neighbours believe 
*« their houſes were infected, fo they gave money to procure or otherwite pro— 
«« cured, the dea perſons to he returned as dying of other diſtempers; and this, 
„ ] know, was practiſed afterwards in many places; 1 believe I might fay inal} 
„places where the diſtemper came; as might be ſeen by the valt increaſe o! 
„the numbers placed in the weekly bills under other articles of diſeaſes, 
% qurivg the time of the infection. For example, in the months of July and 
«*« Augutt, when the plague was coming on to its higheſt patch, it was very 
„% ordinary to have from 1000 to 1200, nay to almoſt 1509, a week, of other 
« diltempers : not that the numbers of thoſe diſtempets were really increaſes 
«« to ſuch a degree; but the great number of families and houtes where really 
« the infection was, obtained the favour to have their dead returned of other 
« diſtempers, to prevent the ſhutting vp of their houfes.““ 

The diſeaſe continued to advance, but with fuch intervals and remiffions as 
frequently gave hopes of its difappearing entirely. MNeverthelefs, about the 
beginning of May the inhabitants began to Icave the ety in gieat numbers. 
The journaliſt, for his on part, was irrefolute; and fornetimes would have Jett 
the city with the reſt, had vt not been for the impoſſibility of finding an horſe; 
© far, (ſays he) though 1 18 true that all the people did not go out of the city 
« of London, yet | may venture to fay that in a manner a1 the horſes did; 
4 for there was hardly a horte to be bought or hired in the whole city for ſome 
« weeks.” Many fied on tobt, carrying with them foldiers? tents, in which 
they ſlept in the fields, it being then warm weather, and no danger of taking 
sold. This way of living was alfo famitar za ſome degree by reaſon of the 
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wars which had preceded; multitudes of thoſe who had ſerved in them being 
at that time in London. This our author greatly approves of as a method of 
preventing the intection from tpreadingy, and thinks that, had it been more 
generally practiſed, much lets damage would have been doue in the country 
than happened at the time from this dreadful diſtemper. | 

Early in june the court thought proper to remove to the city of Oxford. 
whither the inteQion did not reach. The people ſtill continued to remove 
during the whole month of July, though ia tmaller numbers than before; but 
in Auguit the multitude of tugitives {o increaſed that, fays our author, 4 I be- 
gan to think there would be none but magiſtrates and ſervants lett.”” He in- 
torms us allo that at the breaking out of this plague the city was unuſually full 
of people; vaſt numbers who had ſerved in the wars, or Who, in times of trou- 
ble, had been friends to royalty, had flocked into it on the reſtoration of 
Charles LI, in hopes of reapiag ſome fruit of their former labours and ſutter- 
ings ; ſo that on the whole he ſuppoles there muſt have been upwards of an 
hundred thoutand people more than uſual in the city. Indeed, it we are to 
delicve that, on a repreleutation of the ſtate of the poor to the lord mayor, 1? 
appeared that there were an hundred thouſand ribband weavers in Spittle-ticld+s 
we muſt look upon the population of London at that time to have been incredt- 
bly great; and when the journaliſt computes the number of thole who tied 
only at two hundred thouland, we mult certainly ſuppoſe it ts have been 
greatly underrated. 

As the plague continued to become more and more violent, the magiſtrates 
thought proper to take ſome means tor ſeparating the intetted from the 
healthy; but unhappily their mode of procedure was ſuch as inſpired both the 
tatected and uninfected with the utmoſt terror. The houſes were marked with 
a red crols, tubtcribed with the words „ Logo, Have MERGY veon bes!“ 
an large letters. They were continually guarded, day and night; and none 
weie allowed acceis to the lick, to give them either food or medicines, ex- 
cepiing thoſe who guarded them ; nor were the fick themſelves allowed to go 
abroad until forty days atter their recovery. But, though the diſtemper 
continually advanced, it did not get to its uli height until the months of Au- 
gut and September. Betore this time it ſeemed to fly from place to place ; 
to that great hopes were entertained, though always without foundation, of 
its total removal; but now it invaded the whole city. Four or five thouſand 
died in a week; once eight thouſand ; and; in the month ot September, for 
ſome time, twelve thuutand a week died. The city was reduced to the ex- 
dremity of diltrets. 

Ihe author of this journal had the courage not only to remain in the city. 
during the whole time cf the infection, but even took many folitary walks to 
the houte of his brother, who had removed into the country, in o der to pre- 
ſerve his goods from being itvlen. At tirſt he went every day, but afterwards 
only once or twice a week. He tells us alto that he took many walks out of 
Curivit'y; and, though he generally came home trighted and terrified, he 
could not rettrain himtelt. „ In thofe walks (tays he) I had many diſmal 
% {cciics betore my eyes; as particularly of perſons falling dead in the ſtreets, 
« terribie thrieks, and ſcreamings of women, who, in their agonies, would 
© throw open their chamber windows, and cry out in a diſmal, ſupriſing manner. 

« It is ſcarce credible what dreadful cates happened in particular families 
«« eyerv day; people in the rage of the diſtemper, or in the torment of their 
«« {welitngs, which was :ndeed intolerable, running about raving and diſtracted; 
„and oftentimes laying violent hands upon themfelves, throwing ther ſelves 
„out at their windows, thooting themſelves, &c. mothers murdering their 
*© own cliiidren, in their lunacy ; tome dying of mere grief as a paſſian ; lome of 
» fright and torpriſe, without any intection at all; others frighted into idio- 
© tim and toclich diſtꝛgetions, tome into defpair and lunacy ; others into me- 
6 landcholy madicls.?? 

T iis itternper was found to rage fo violently among the poorer ſort, that 
we are told by Dr. Hodges, ſome gave it the name of the poor's plagune. 
his is confirmetl by the zourn aliit, who intorms us that « the mifery of that 
« tic lay .:ctly upon the poor, Who, being infected, had neither food nor 
„ phy Hie; either pLytictan not apothecary to all: them, nor nurſe to Soy 
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„ them: many of thoſe died calling for help, and even for ſuſtenance, out o: 
„their windows, in a molt mifcrable and deplorable manner; but it muſt be 
„added, that, whenever the cales of ſuch perſons or families were repretented 
«« tothe lord mayor, they were always relieve.” Indeed the charity of the 
more opulent, upon this uccalions, almoſt exceeds belief. Dr. Hodges informs 
us, that though the more opulent had left the town, and it was left almolt 
«« uninhabited, the commonaity who remained felt little of want; for their 
„ neceſhties were relieved with a profutton of good things from the wealthy, 
« and their poverty was ſupported with plenty,“ The probable reaſon of ſuch 
devaſtation among the poor, Dr. Hodges promiſes, p. 15, to give, and does 
not; at leaſt 1 have not been able to find it in his book; I muſt theretore 
content myſelf with what the journaliſt (though no phytician) has delivered 
on this ſubject. He ſays, that when people began to ute proper cautions, the 
danger of inteQtion was the leis. But (ſays he) it was impoſſible to beat any 
«« thing into the heads of the poor; they went on with the utual imperucttty 
« of their tempers; full ot outcries and lamentations when taken, but madly 
«carelels ot themſelves, fool-hardy and obſtinate whea well: where they 
«could get employment, they puſhed into any kind of buſineſs, the moſt dan. 
© gerous, and the molt liable to infection; and, it they were ſpoken to, thety 
« anſwer would be, I muit truſt tr» Gov for that; it I am taken, then I am 
„ provide for, and there is an end of me, or the like; or thus: Why, what 
« muſt I do? I cannot Rarve; 1 had as good have the piague, as perith for 
« want. | have no work, &. This adventurous conduct of the por was 
« what brought the plague among them In a meſt furious manner; and thiz, 
joined to the diltrels of their circumitances, when taken (with the diſtera- 
per) was the reaſon why they died ſo in heaps: for 1 cannot fay that ! 
« could obſerve one jot ot better huſbandry among them, | mean the Jabour- 
„ing poor, while they were well and getting money, than there was before ; 
« but as laviſh, as extravagant, and as thoughtleſs of to morrow, as ever; ſo 
«« that, when they came to be taken tick, they were immediately in the ut- 
„ moſt diftrets, as well for want as ior ticknets, as weil tor lack of food as 
«+ lack of health.*” 

In the time of fo great a calamity, the, magiſtrates exerted themſelves as far 
as their power and tkill would permit, to letlen the ſufferings of the people 
It was natural allo in fuch a.dreadiul emergency to call upon the phyſicians 
to exert themielves. Accordingly the king (Charles Il) by his royal auilo- 
Tity commanded the College of Phy ticians of London jointiy to write ſome 
what im Engliſh, that might be a general directory in this calamitous exigence ; 
nor was it fatistactory to this honoured foctety to diſcharge their regards tor 
the publie in that only; but fome were choſen out ot their number, and ay 
pointed particularly to attend the infected on all occafions; two alto out of th: 
court of aide: men were required to lee thts hazardous tatk executed.“ 

Our author then proceeds to mention the names ot fome who were employ ea 
in this laud ible undertaking ; particularly Dr. Gliſſon, regius proteſlor ar 
Cambridge, Dr. Natiiauc! Paget, Dr Wharton, Dt Berwick and P, 
Brookes; many others he tays were employed; „ but {he adds) eight or nine 
« tell in the work, who were too much loaded with the ſpoils of the eneny ; 
„% ainong whom was Dr. Conyers. & . Attery then, all endeavours to reitra::; 
« the coutag:on had proved of no effect, we applicd ourſelves altogether 16 tie 
« cure ot the difeaſed.““ 

Wa thall net doubt of the good intertions of the pk; fieians : of their ſacce!; 
we may judge trom what Dr. Hodges himſelf fays, that many died while prc- 
ſcriting cures for others. Lo the 1ame purpoſe the journaliſt, p. 432: 1 
„ (hall not be ſuppoſed to leſlen the authority or capacity of tne ply liciars, 
« when 1 {ay that the violence of the diitemper, when it came to its extremite, 
« was like the fire the next ycar (1566). The fire, which confumed what the 
« plague could not touch, defied all rhe application ot remedies ; the fire- er. - 
„ gines were broken, the buckets thrown aways and the power of inan was 
« batfled and brought to an end; fo the plague defied all medicine; the 
„ very phy clans were ſeized with its with their preicrvatives in their mouths ; 
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and men went about preſcribing to others, and telling them what to do, 
t4 till the tokens were upon them, and they dropped down dead, deſtroyed by 
« that very enemy they directed others to oppoſe. This was the cafe of ſeveral 
« phylicians, even ſome of the moſt eminent, and of feveral ot the moſt ſkilful 
« furgeons ; abundance of quacks too died, who had the folly to truſt to their 
© own medicines,” &. 

Thus, in defiance of every effort of human {kill, the calamity continued 
« The contagion (ſays Dr. Hodges) ſpread its cruelties into the netghbouring 
« countries; for the citizens, who crowded in multitudes into the adjacent 
« towns, carried the infection along with them, where it raged with equal 
«« fury; ſo that the plague, which at firſt crept from one ſtreet to another, now 
. «6 reigned over whole counties, leaving hardly any place tree trom its inſults 
« and the towns upon the Thames were more ſeverely handed; not, perhaps, 
« trom a greater moiſture in the air from thence, but from the tainted goods 
«« rather, that were carried upon it: moreover ſome cities and towns, ot the 
« moſt advantageous fituation for a wholeſome air, did, notwithſtanding, feel 
the common ruin. Such was the rife, and ſuch the progrels, of this cruel 
„ deſtroyer, which firſt began at Logdon.”'? 

But it is now time to turn from thoſe ſcenes of horror. The power of the 
peſtilential contagion was not abſolutely immeaſurable, It had its riſe, its 
progreſs, its ſtate and declenſion Dr Hodges tells us that, when «+ the worſt 
«+ part of the year was over, and the height of the diſeaſe, the plague by leifurely 
„ degrees declined, and before the nu..ber infected decreated, its malignity 
« began to relax, infomuch that few died, and thofe chiefly ſuch as were ill 
« managed; hereupon that dread which had been upon the minds of the 
* people wore off; and the ſick cheerfully V all rhe means directed for their 
te yecoriery ; and even the nurſes grew either more cautious, or more faithful; 
«© inſomuch that after ſome time a dawn of health appeared, as ſudden, and as 
« unexpected. as the cellation of the following conflagration ; wherein, atter 
blowing up of hoaſes, and uſing all means for its extinction to littie purpoſes 
<« the flames ſtopped as it were ot themſelves for want of tuel, or, ot of /oames 
« for having done ſo much miichief. The peſtilence, however, did not ſtop for 
„ want of ſubzz0s to act upon, (as then commonly rumowed} but from the 
«« nature of the diſtemper. Its decreaſe was, like its beginnings, moderate, &. 
cc About the cloſe of the year, that is, on the beginning of November, people 
„ grew more healthtu!l,”” &c. 

The numbers who perithed in this violent plague are ſo variouſly reported 
that nothing certain can be faid concerning it. Dr. Morton ſays that upwards 
of forty thouſand died; but from the toregoing accounts it is evident that 
this calculation muſt be prodigiouſly uaderrated. The journaliſt indeed gives 
ſtrong reaſons ſor believing that all he accounis of the numbers who perithed 
were much below the truth. He thinks that an hundred thoufand at leaſt 
muſt have fallen victims to it; and it his own aſſertion be true, that thirty 
thouſand died in the laſt three weeks, we cannot ſuppole but that three times 
that number died ir! the courſe of the twelvemonth that the diteate laſted ; 
which would fix the calculation at 120,000 This great mortality however 
was ſoon forgot; as ſoon as the danger was over, the ravages it had committed 
were no longer an object of terror. The difeaſe had its utual effect, viz. in- 
creaſing the deſire of the ſexes for each other. „ They had the courage (fays 
„Dr. Hodges) now to marry again, and betake to ihe means of repairing the 
*: paſt mortality; and even women before deemed barren were laid to prove 
': prolific ; ſo that, although the contagion had carried off, as tome computed, 
it ahout one hundred thouſand, after a few months their loſs was hardly di- 
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Account of the Plague at Marſeilles in 19720 — From 1 
Periodical Publications of the lime. 


89 much hath been ſaid concerning this plague. in the firſt part of this 
10 treatiſe, that no particular detail is requiſite here In its ty mptome it 
differed little if any thing tram the plague of Lo don defer beit in ie mer 
number. Many dicd without any previous fickref ard. white the d ſtem er 
continued ſevere, few outlived the thi:d day; and fo infecliqus wa: IS gane 
that ove | erfon in a family was ſeldom attacked withuut 1ts fuceiffively ate 
tack ung all the reſt. The bodies were ſaid to putrefy in 24 hour! V-ry 
confiiierable fums of money were colleQed here, as well a> in Lendon. The 
conduct of the biſhop on this melancholy occaſion has been greatly ceie- 
bra d by many; among others by Dr. Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, in 
the following lines: 


© So when Contagion, with mephitic breath, 
«© Ang withei'd Famine, urg'd the work of death; 

„ Maricilles* good Biſhop, London's gen'rous Mayor, 
« With tood and faith, with mec'cine and with prayers 
© Ruis'd the weak head, a d ſtay'd the parting fighy 
« Or with new life relum'd the twimming eye. 


« ® The bifhop of Matſeilles, duriog the time of this miſerable calamity» 
„% was indetatigable in the ex<cution of his paſtoral office, viſiting, rel:evings 
« encouraging aud at, ſolving the tick with extreme tenderneſs; and though 
„% perpetually expoſed to the iniection, like Sir John Lawrence, the lord mayor 
«ot Lo don in 16654 was never ſeized with the difeate — This laſt gentleman, 
* with uudaunted refolution, continued in the city during the whole time of the 
« calamity. executing the duties of his office with the utmoſt punttualiy, 
« The day afrer the difeaſe was certainly known to he the plegue, above 
6 40,009 f(ervants were difmiſffed, and turned into the ſtreets to periſh, for no 
« one would receive them 1nth their houfes; and the villages near Londcs 
« drove them away with pitchforks and fire-arms. Sir john Lawrence 
« ſupported them a/l/, as well the needy as thoſe who were ſk; at firſt by 
6 expending his own fortune, till tubfcriptions could be folicited and 
received from all parts of the nation.” (Darwiz's Botanic Carden. 
Loves of the Plants, cant? ii, P. 61.) 


a 


N V. 


Account of the Plague in Syria, Cypris S. - From Dr. 
PATRICR RusSSEL's {reattje. 


HIS plague was preceded by violent cold, famine, and esrthquakes. 

In 1759 it began in Egypt, having been importei in a veſlel trom 
Conſtantinople From Alexandria in Egypt it was brovght by fome Jews 
to Saftat, a village in Syria, near Alepro, Which had fullered much by the 
earthquake; which laſt was for tome time thought io have been the cauie 
of the 4iftemper; but, when its nature wa call) difcovercd, they cemforted 
themſelves with the thoughts that an Fgyhtian piague was jefs to be dreaded 
than one which cem on the northw ra. 

The diſtemper had been introduced into Cyprus as early as April 1759. 
by a veſlel trom Conttantino, ie, wrecked on the coalt; andy naving thus 
got a footing in Egypt, Syria and Cyprus, its progrits was marked with tlie 
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aſual mortality. In Egypt the Europeans in Cairo remained in confinement 
till the middle of july; a ſpace contiderably longer than uſual. Next year 
they ſhut up on the gth of March, but were releated on the 24th of June. 
The diſtemper raged in the city with ſuch fury during 1759 and 1760, that 
in the two years four hundred and fitty thoutand were computed to have 
perithed; a number, however, which Dr. Kullel thinks muſt nave been ex- 
aggerated. Cairo had been free from plague during the whole of this century 
before, except in the year 1736, when the diſtemper raged with ſuch vi ence 
that ten thouſand were ſaid to have periſhed in one day. It was lupvoſed to 
have been brought from Upper Egypt. In Cyprus it broke out at the village 
of Limfol, where it deſtroyed four hundred people. During the hot months 
of July, Auguſt and September the infection ſhowed ittelt to little that it was 
thought to have been extinguiſhed ; but in October it not only reappeared in 
the places waere it had before thowed itſelf, but invaded Nicotia, the capital 
of the iſland. Endeavours were uſed, by burying the dead bodies in the 
night, to conceal the exiſtence of the diſtemper ; but this toon became ime 
practicable. Towards the end of January, 1760, it raged fo dreadtully in 
this city that the Mahometans wete enjoined to uſe prayers and proceſſions 
to avert the wrath of Heaven. The crowds brought together on ilits occation 
ſpread the diſtemper ill more wide, and in the following month Us ravages 
began at Larnica, a ſmall town contiderahle for its trade, and winch, though 
alarmed. had hitherto kept tree, even though intected pertons had been tiecly 
adm'tted Here it raged with uncommon malignity, infomuch that tew of 
thole recovered that were intected duiing the month of March. It continued 
to j'revaill till the month of April, when it ſpread to the very eaſtern extre- 
mity of the Hu, into the province of Carpaſs ; a thing hitherto unknown. 

Two examples of apparent infuſceptivility are related; one was a young 
Greek, whole conſtant employment was, to nurſe the tick, and afliſt at the 
be : thy other, a Gie'k woman, who, havigg with great attection nurſed 
he b two daughters who died of the plague, continued with admi— 
table cou; x;.vie herſelf in afliſting the ſick in the neighbournood. 

Towar is nene of May the infection was rapidly decreating ; the Euro- 

eans came out of ine continement in the month of July, and the plague at 
Fan ceated. +fter having deftroyed 70,000 perſons; nearly one half of the 
whole population. | 

In Syria the plague appeared firſt in October, 1759 in the village of Saffat. 
From thence it proceeded to Tripoli, where it began about the middle of 
January, and did not decline till July; neither were the Europeans tho- 
Tougtiiy releaſe froa: their confinement tiil towards the end of Auguſt. One 
Halt ol thoſe infected are faid to have recovered z but tive thoufand periſhed. 
The city remained free from any attack during the whole of 1761 3 but early 
in 1763 the diſtemper again made its appearance in the neighbouring villagess 
and ag in began its devouring ravages; but, though a free accels was granted 
to intected perfons in the city, it does not appear that any general infection 
took place. 

In Lat kea the diſtemper appeared in March, 1760, made conſiderable pro- 
greis duriuig the month of April, increaſed from the 17th of that month to 
the 13th of Ma,, razed with great violence from that time to the 27ih of 
June, when it ſuddenly decreaſed, the funerals falling rom 20 to g On 
the 4th and gth of July they again roſe to more than 20: but preſently fell 
| below fix. Four thouſand were ſuppoſed to have died, though it was thought 
that as many recovered as periſhed. At Jeruſalem the contagion diſcovered 
itſelf in January or February, 1760, and about the middle of March reached 


Damaſcus. In both places it made great havock; but no accurate accounts 
were kept of thoſe who died. 
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N VI. 
Remarkable caſe of a Remitting Fever a? Baſſorat in 1550 


. 


N the firſt part of this treatiſe we have given an account of the fever whict, 
prevatileci at Baſſoraht during the year we ſpeak of, and likewiſe of the 
Journey of the gentleman from Bailorah to Tebire, where he was taken ill on, 
the 4th of June ; but as the firſt attack went off tor that day, we ſhall only 
begin the narrative from the day following. as he himſelf does in theſe word: : 
5th June. From this day I date the aQual commencement ot my fever. 
About 2 o'clock after dinner I was ſuddenly attacked with a violent glowing 
heat all over my body, uneaſinel(s, anxiety and oppreſſion, but in a very in- 
conſiderable degree to what I afterwards experienced; alſo a ſwelling in my 
tongue, which had been coming on ſome days, and is one of the firſt i) mp- 
toms of the fever that prevailed. The fit continued about two hours; a 
Aight perſpiration ſucceeded, which reinoved the feyer, but left a head-ach, 
thirſt, and pains in my back and limbs. lu the evening with aſiltance 1 got 
upon the terrace, when the moon and ſtars appeared of a bright yeilow, and 
all objeQ+ had that colour through the whole of my diſeaſe; aiſo the pain in 
making water, and acrofs my lotus, became intolerable, like that felt in com- 
plaints ot the ſtone in the bladder. 1 took ſome tartar emetic, which brought 
up 4 great deal of bile, and the next morning a purgative of K. >caelle ſalts, 
manna, tamarinds and anniſeeds. - 

6th Juve, In the torenoon a free, copious perſpiration, and a perfed inter- 
miſſion of the fever; at night became very reftleſs and uneaſy, could noz 
ce, which I partly imputed to a draught of Rtrong muſtard whey, with 
Tome anininnoel wine, which, inſtead of cauling perſpiration, produced the 
oppoſe el}. ct. 

7th. Þy che advice of a phyſician | took ſome weak decoct ion of bark, 1 oz. 
to two pin! Hoiled to one, in the quantity of three tea-cuptuls before dinner, 
At three in the afternoon 1 had another hot fit, but not very fevere. In the 
evening grew worſe heat and thirſt exceflive—drank muſtard whey on going 
to bed, but had a very bad night—no Qeep, much oppreſleds ſevere head-ach, 
and pain over my los, 

Sth. Took 4 gentle purge of cream of tartar and manna, which operated, 
and gave mc {ome eaſe. Left off the bark, as it ſeemed to increaſe the febrile 
ſymptoms, and drank ſage and apple tea, decoction of pruf.es, tamarinds, &c. 
At io o'clock in the forenoon a very ſevere hot “t; heat intenſe, oppreſſion 
in my ſtomach and breaſt almoſt infufferable. Afr. , furgeon of the Ea» 
gle cruiler, gave me a molt nauſeous ſaline mixture, which vomited and pur- 

ed me ſeverely The quantity of bile which came off my itomach was incre- 
Eble. yet | feit no 1eliet, and the agony of the hot fit continued till 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it went oft DY. a molt profuſe pertpiration. 
During thi» fit my thuſt was conſtant and intenze. In the evening my ſkin 
became dry, the thirſt returned, and 1 had a very bad, fleeplets night. 

I row began t » experience ſome of the dreadful ſymptoms which are, I be- 
lieve, peculfar to fevers in Turky and Arabia; a ſenſation of dread and horror, 
totally unconnected with the fear of death; for, while the patient is molt af- 
Kicted with thi. 1ymptoin, it is tor the muſt part accompanied with a itrong 
deſire to put an end to his exiſtence. The agony fron the heat of the body 
15 beyond conception. ! have heard ſome ot my fellow ſutfercrs roar hide» 
ouſly under the violence ot the pain. * 

gth Till noon tolerably well About 1 o'clock the hot fit attacked me, 
and was full as levere as yeſterday ; heat and thirſt rather greater, and but 
little relief for more than an hour after the perſpiration commenced. This 
attack left nie very weak, much exhauſted, with cold, weakening ſweats, 
quick unequal pulſe. ſevere head-ach, 6ontution, anxiety and inceſſant thirſt ; 

a ſleepleſs night, ſtartings, anxieties, aud a conſtant wich to terminate my 
futterings by death. 


eth. Forenoon. 
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soth. Forenoon, pretty free from fever. Attacked at the fame hour as 
yeſterda' The fit more violent—delirium. The agony of the heat not to 
be expreſſed ; the whole body as if on fire; unremi:ting thirſt, profuſe per- 
Spiration, yet no relief till late in the evening; no fleep, a dreadful night, &c. 
Pulſe about 120, unequal and fluttering. 

A mere relation of fact can give but a faint idea of the wretched ſituation to 
which the tactory was now reduced : by this time eleven twelfths of the inhabi- 
tants of Builyrah were taken in, numbers were daily dying. and the reports from 
Bagdad ar d Diarvekir. of the increaſing ravages of the plague, left the ſurvivors 
not a ay hope that hey could eſcape the calamity. On every counter 
Nanc ain, ficknefſs and horror were ſtrongly painted ; nor were we even left 
the c  ntort+ of ſympathy as every mind was too much engroſted with its own 
tYulterings te think of dminiſtering confolation to otheis. Four of us lay un- 
der the portico of one of the iquares of the factory, calling out for water in a 
frenz of thirſt. We uſe to ſnatch it trom each other, and to ſupplicate for 
a mouthrui with as much fervour as a d. ing criminal for an hour of further 
litc 

Ab ut this period of the fever my eyes became very weak, and every ob- 
ett. 1 ſaw was quite yellow. This effect was moſt perceptible at night, in 
looking at the moon and ſtars In the evenings we were fometimes carried 
in our cots upon the trace of the factory for air; but the wind was ſo heated 
by the burning lands of the deſer', that we felt it more intolerable than even the 
lower apartments We all remirked that the :maat or north winds, which 
blew without intermiflion at that time, greatly increiſed our heat and thirft. 

The daily very evideat increate of my tever, and its efi-ts unen others be- 
cominy more fatal and alarming, determined me, while any ſtrength remain- 
ed, to enib:ace the conſul's offer of fly ing trom the feat of infection to Buſhire, 
in the Ringer cruiſer. 

iith. Atter an exceeding bad night I was carried early in the morning on 
board the Ranger, and as not very ill until about 9 o'clock, when I felt the 
fever coming on, with new and more alarmiag ſymptoms==violent head-achs 
ziddineſs, dimnefs of fight, approaching delirium, hor:or, and a molt painful 
oppreſſion and burning heat in my ſtomach. 

In deſpair, and to try to quench the unſufferable heat in my ſtomach and 
vowels, I took a pretty large doſe of nitie. The oppreſſion and pain in- 
«reaſed; in my confuſion I took a paper of tartar emetic, which immediately be- 
gan to operate. From that time, about ten o'clock, till half paſt two in the 
atternoon. I Know but little of what paſſed: 1 was almoſt all that time either 
giſtracted with pain, or in a ſwoon ;; and had it not been for the extraordinary 
Fare and attention of the commander of the cruiſer, who ſupported me in his 
arms, and adminiſtered ſuch cordiais as I, in the thort moments of recollec- 
tion, could call for, IL have not a doubt but I muſt have ſunk under this attack. 
He counted eight times that I fainted, and ſometimes an interval of ten mi- 
nutes before he could perceive any fymptoms of returning lite, 1 was chiefly 
Tapported by wine, hartihorn, and fpirits of lavender About three o'clock J 
ad recovered my recollettton : molt copious and continued 1weats had car- 
ried off the violence of the ſever; but fainting» an total nrivation of ftrength 
and ſpirits remained upon me till late in the evening. when I became to all ap- 
pearance, for a ſhort time, perfectly well. A little ftrength returned, every 
iymptom of fever vanithed, and my feelings were almoſt the ſame as if in per- 
feR health. Some circumſtances having prevented the Ranger's carrying me 
to Buſhire, I was taken alliore in theeveuing. When 1 was brought to the fac- 
tory I had an appetite, and ate ſome chicken broih for ſunper Mr. Roſs, 
who had hitherto eſcaped the fever, adminiſterel a potion of laudanum, and, 
I believe, antimonial wine, on going to reſt I ſlept pretty well, and awoke re- 
freihed in the morning. 1, however, ſoon became ul. and at non I had a ſevere 
attack, which continued three or four l1ou;s, and lett me greatly weakened, my 
Kin extremely dry, pulfe quick, futtering and irregular, beating from 100 to 
720, with an unquenchable thirſt, which no liquids could allay. We had no 
acids of any kind. Which we had great reaſon to regret 

did net know till late in the evening that Mr. Abraham, the vice-conſul, 
ho for foimc day paſt had been ill of the fame fever, had determined to en.“ 


bark 
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bark in the Fagle cruiſer next morning for Buſhire, as the only chance of ſavp 
ing his life; and x converfation which I overheard to this effect, that as { was 
10 very ill, and no hopes of ny rYecoverys it would be beter t) leave me o die 
at Buſforah. made me fill more anxious to fly from the plice, although I re- 
member well 1 had not the moſt diſtant hope that I could hve IT had ſut- 
fered much at the factory, and in the peeviii nets of illnefe 1] thought (perhaps 
wnjuttly) that my living or dying ſeemed to be a matter of tho little conles 
guence to thofe whom in health I had treated with much kindneſs and at- 
fection., | 

About ten o'clock, as I was lying in my cot, on a terrace adjoining the 
ſtairs from whence the hoat was to put oft. I was leized With { uct h 4 fiutic ing, 
palpitation, ſtarting, diiticulty of utterance from the lwelling of my tongue, 
that I lay in momentary expectation of breathing my laſt. Thi+ wo. however, 
probably the cauſe of my hearing the preparations for the departure of the 
boat. About midnight they were leaving the more I coult not mike my 
ſelf heard, and | was too weak to get up without help. 1 made ee ral ef— 
forts, and at laſt overſet the cot I was lying upon and brought m3 eto the 
Qoor, from whence | crawicd on my hands and knees to the fide of the river, 
Humanity pleaded for me, ana les taken 1nto the boat, in a ustion of 
wretcheduels I never can forget. We were, atier being leveral hurts on the 
Euphrates, carried on board the Eagle, oppohte to Margii, a country buule 
Selcnging to the factory, a few miles diſtant from Puſtorah. 

12th. Phe day was uncuinmonly hot, and my tever came upon me about 
ten o'clock. The heat was intenſe. Mr - 2 voung mwickpe:ienced 
Fenchman, gave me tamarind water and cream of ertar. Which had not a 
e004 clicct. I now diſcerned the firſt ſymnoton of «x roi fit, but it was 
Aight and of Hort duration. Thi: day, however I tuppoited the fever ra- 
ther better tlian vival, and in the evening had a mert intermiſſiem, and flept 
a little during the night. The eir on the itver was this day cooler and more 
retieihing than on faore, 

t3tit. About eleven o'clock had a regular cold ſhivering fit, ſucceoded by 
a verv {evere hat fever, which continued till five in the evening, when I was 
Soinewhat reiicve | by perffiration. This day the agony of the hot fi; was 
inexpraibte, with grew pn in my ins, and a conitant inciination to make 
Water, Whien came from me in Crops like blood. I had a very bad, ſleepleſs 
Night. | 

14th. By Mr. ——-'s advic? 1 to9k a dole of tartar emetic, which not 
working. he gave me fome 1pecacuarha. I brought up a great deal of bile, 
tut the fever increating, iy 1;::rings under it were greatly increaſed by the 
operation of the emetie, which worked powertully both upward: and down=- 
wards. This was a trying day indeed. I can give no idea of what 1 ſut- 
tored, which mut tive been intolerable, attended with intervals of dehrium 
nad trequontly trooning Avtout five the fever began to abate a little, and 
dat ix My. =- gave me a imnall dule of decoction of bark, which feeme 
init hely to caute a thurn of the tever, heat, thiift, anxiety and pain. 
My iehow- futter, Mr. Abrahiain, was in violent agony this day; he cried 
eat repratedly nat a fire was conſuming his bowels, and that he was in EX» 
quiſite witule The captain of tne cruder had been conmlaiuing; he. Mr. 
„breham and mylelt lay in the lame cabin. About 4 o'clock in the after- 
Wan, „hen ay pain was excettive, I crawled from my cot, with an inten- 
n to eng mytelf from a port-hole which was under the captain's 
Ars Yr theo giver, I had neatly accomplithed my purpoſe, when the cape 
un 1354604 me, and had ine carried into my bed 72 was not delirious 
nity ti eite of aft my rocfolntion, the agony I jnffered this day made me 
nga ently orc mm nut. One of our feamen died tuddenily, and the blood, I 

i toll, Eten ly Rowed em all parts of his body. 

Ui cyoulng we arrive at buthire. On our coming to an anchor Mr. 

ham was winediately carried athore; but 1 was too ill to be moveds 
at ecurrdingly tullowed in the morning with Capt. Sheriff, after a very 


Con hog wie fn gt ee this da that even the ratives we had on board ſunk 
oO GS an a of them were ftrack down with the fun. By noon nobody. 
coulà 
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chuld keep the deck; and about this time the veſſel ran aground on the har at 
the mouth of the Euphrates, but fortunately beat over, and got into the gu't. 
1 wo nore ot our people died inthe evening; and I thould have wentioned thats 
in failing down the river, we faw them throwiug many dead bodies from tle. 
veilels which were at anchor below Builorah, and many boats crowded with 
people from the Arabian ihore. paſling over to Pertia. 

The Pertians at firſt oppoſed the landing of our tick, and threatened to burn 
the thip ; but they were prevailed upon by the Company's agent at Buthife— 
a molt worthy man, to permit us to come athore. 

15th. | was fo weak that it was with difficulty they could carry me aſhore 
in my cot; my ftrengta was quite gone, and | was helple!s as an intant. 
Some grapes, water-melon and ice had been got for Mr. Abraham: of the 
fatter he had caten freely; I was much prefled to do the ſame, but was afraid 
of 1ts increafing my pain, and could hardly be prevailed upon to rafre lit; J. 
however, ſwallowed a little, but by this time my tongue and throat were fo 
fwelled that I had difficulty in getting any thing down. About 10 o'clock 
I was attacked as uſual; but I was become fo weak, and the fever running 
higher than ufual, that | appeared in the courſe of this day, more than once, 
to be in the agonies of death; perſpiration gave no relief to the violent pain 
and opprefiion I laboured under. 

nie factory at Buthire is a miſerable, wretched mud building, bearing 
more reſemolance to a ſtihl- than a human abode: the tew rooms, or rather 
cells, are inluftferably hot. even to thoſe in health, and the reſt of the 
building has no cover from the tun. In one of the beſt of theſe recetles iu 
the wall Mr. Abraham and I were placed, and on the tame bed, as there was 
not room enough for two: our agonies were great, aud our cries dreadful. 
About 7 o'clock in the evening | perceived my companion in the agonies ct: 
death. The company's agent, Mr. Beaumont, maſt humonely athrded him 
every aſſiſtance in his power; and when every other perion was atraid to 
come near us, he himſelf attended, and adminiſtered ſuch cordials as he 
thought might give us relier. Mr, Abraham died in great pain; and, for 
tear of alarming the inhabitants, or rather commandant or theik of the town, 
Mr. Beaumont thought it neceflary to conceal his death. It wa fome time 
before the dead body could be removed, which hid become very putrid, and 
covered with purple ſpots. I have been ice told that immediately atter 
death a great quantity of blood or bile lowed from lim as black a> ink, and 
fo highly offentive as to be ſnielt at fome diſtance trom the factory. Patt. 
Midnight we were both removed to the terrace, but, unfortunately for mes 
there was only one ſpot Where we could lie, aud the tmell of the dead body 
became intolerabie; I was, however, cleaned and put into ancther hed BY 
the humane aſſiſtance of Mr. Beaumont, who fat by me, al treatet me with 
uncommon tenderneis. I recovercd a little, but palled a teufel night ine 
.aced. I ſhuddered at the agony which 1 Was to leet on the return of the 
ſun, and moſt anxioufly withed for death, as the oh, relic t from pain that ! 
eould expect. I was unable at this time to move hand or foot, and at tines 
could not ſpeak. I told Mr. Beaumont that I thought a gentle doſe of phy- 
fic, if it could be got down, might alleviate the racking pain in my breaſts 
ſtomach, bowels and loins; he accordingly prepared ſome falts, manna a 
tamarinds, and gave it to me in the morning. 

16th. At eleven clock the violence of the fever came on; IT grew odelirigrs, 
ſwooned, and the fymptoms of approaching death, 1 was atterwars told, 
grew evident to thoſe around me. My eyes were fixed, my tongue hung from 
my mouth, and my face grew quite black. I recovered from this fit abut 
twelve o'clock, and felt excruciating pain, and a burning, fuftbcating heat. 
Ny ftomach and bovels ſeemed all on fire, my lungs played with the utmoit 
«:iliculry, and I telt a pain and ſenſation about my heart which I cannot de- 
Icrtbe. I was unable to move; my {ſervant lifted me; I tell into a iv-con for 
a lew minutes, and, when I came te myſelt, a great quantity of Hbinck putric 
bile flowed from nic. Relief was inſtantaneous, and I flept or fwocned 1:1} 
about 5 O'Clock, When ] tound myfelt free from fever, aud able to ſpeak, my 
recollection clear, and my mind perfectly compoſed, but my body ſo weak 
that I had no power of moviog, except ons of my hands. They gave me 

fome 
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fome ſuſtenance; I had a little ſleep; but about midnight I fell into 4 fituse 
tion which I had all the reaſon to think indicated the immediate approach of 
death. My tongue cleft to my mouth, my extremities weie a> cold as ice, and 
the coldneſs alto appeared to extend up my thigh; my arm was deſtitute of 
pulſe, nor was the ſmalleſt pulſation of the heart perceptible; I vever had my 
recollection clearer, or perhaps ſo clear, in my life. My ſervant was lying by 
my bedſide; I was convulied for ſome minutes; and, on recovering, I got 
out the word 625. Fortunately for me he was not afl-ep, and heard me; ! 
then got out the word wire; on which he brought me a glaſs of claret, 
which, with much difficulty, I got down; telt myſelf much revived; I re- 
gected on my fituation ; and, although I had no! the moſt re mote idea of fur- 
viving that night, I recolleQed that I had ſome fine powdered bark in my 
trunk, and it occurred to me that, it any thing courd be done to preſerve my 
lite, it would be thai medicine taken in red wine; but, my ſpeech immedi— 
ately {ailing me, I could not direct the fervant to give it to me. Death ſeem- 
ed approaching; coldneſs had feized all my limbs; my $ght became con- 
fuſed, as | perceived from looking at the ſtars. which danced before me; and 
the rattle or noiſe in my throat was very perceptible to the ſexvant, as he al- 
terwards told me. I tainted and continued in a ſtate of infenſibility, I be- 
lieve, for about an hour The loud lamentations of the ſervant, bewailing 
his own misfortune in loſing his maſter in a country ſo remote from his own, 
teemed to recal me to lite; I felt as if retrethed with a little fleep, and got 
out the words bark and wine; it was inftantly brought, and the man 
gave me two large tea-ſpoontuls in à large glafs of claret. The ellect was 
inſtantaneous, and operated like a charm ; the coldneſs left me, I could ſpeaks 
intelligibly, and could move my hands. I told the ſervant to give me a 
tea-ſpoontul of the bark every hour, in a glafs of claret. By & in the morning 
I had taken fix doſes, and more than half a bottle of claret. I was confi- 
derably ſtrengthened, and could converſe with Mr. Beaumont, who encou- 
raged me to perſevere in the bark, and treated me with uncommon attention. 
t had been ſadly neglected at Buſſorah, bat this was amply made up to me 
by the humane and tender attentions of Mr. Beaumont, who was a great pre- 
leſtinarian, and who never thunned danger when he felt it a duty to athſt a 
low ereature. He waited upon me like a nurſe, confoled me under pal. 
end ficknefs, and, when my fever was at its greateſt height, he has often hela 
inne in his arms, when I wanted to be removed, or my bed thifted. About 
nis time my legs and thighs became covered with blotches of a duiky brown 
nue, ſome of them as broad as the palm of the hand, quite dry, and they 
itche intolerably. At the fame time teveral little boils broke out in different 
parts of my body, but there was only one, over my eye, that came to ſuppus- 
tation; the others, and the eruption on my legs and thighs, all difappeared. 

continued the bark till 12 of clock, and then left it oft till 4, when 1 took. 
anuther dofe. The dreadful fever ot the preceding days did not return on 
this, but I was (till extremely ill. had very great difliculty in ſpeaking and 
breathing; a felling alto in my throat, parched torgue, and unquenchable 
thirit. I had not the moſt diſtant hope of living } inied to take ſome broths 
but the ſwelling in my throat prevented my |wallowing. U paſſed a very bad 
vight, with flartings, anxiety, and great pain over the kidnies.; and what lit- 
tle fleep 1 got icemed to make me worte; I was fatigued with it, and under 
the con{t1nt dread of tufftocation : towards morning my throat grew worſe, and 
"my inuft was exceſtive. 

reh Lett off the bark, uncertain what 1 ought to do—no fever, but the 
fame fymptoms as the day betore— dank a little chicken broth, Which was 
the vnly tuſtenance 1 had taken for tour days before—great opprefiion and 
heat in my ſtomach and bowels Mr. Beaumont found out au Armenian whe 
profelle.d phytic. This man gave me a ciyiter, which gave me great felief, 
anda water to drink, tamous as a tebrituge among the Perſians; 1 dravk of it 
freely. and found much benefit trom ii. But the mort extraordinary ot al! 
the tv» ptoms I experienced was this, that, the hid day after the firſt in- 
termitiion of my tever, one of my tecth, and one of the nails of my hands 
came out without the ſmatleſt pain, only a little iwelling in the gum; andy on 
the nail failing off toine matter fluwed trom the end of my finger. I never 
Rad the toath»ach. At this time the bull en my eye ſuppurated, From 
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From tlie 1$th of June to the 5th of July, being ſeventeen days, my fever 
Aid not return. [I recovered ſtrength ſlowly, and could walk 2 little, fup- 
ported hy two men. My tood was chiefly chicken apd veal broth, and about 
a glaſs and a half of Madeira wine a day. Yet | had many ſymptoms of dif- 
eaſe hanging about me—reftleſs, fatiguing nights - great thirſt— bad taſte in 
my mouth: every thing I took ſeemed bitter and 1talt--pains in my back, 
fides and loins, and great difficulty in making water. In this time I patled 
much bile, naturally and by clyſter; and I had a purgative from the Arme- 
nian, which weakened me greatly. 

The ſprings lifted. as ſeamen term it, three days before the change. The 
opinion is univerlal in thoſe countries, and alfo in India, particularly Bombay, 
where intermittents are prevalent, that the change and tull of the moon has 
an eſtect upon all interinitting diſeaſes, of which afterwards I had many proots 


in too 1mall quantities to anſwer the purpoſe. 

4th July. My water, from being thick and muddy, became quite clear. 

The 5th of July, after dinner, I was taken with a flight hot fit, which con- 
tinued about two hours, and then went off by copious perſpiration; the re— 
maining part of the evening I was entirely free from fever. 

6th. I took decoction of bark--no fever. 

7th. At it o' clock a regular cold and hot fit; the former continued three 
quarters of an hour, the latter two hours. Although much leſs ſevere than 
my former fever, yet | ſuffered a good deal from the hot fit. Left off the 
bark by the advice of the Armenian, who told me that it hea 2d me and made 
me worfe. Much weakened by this day's illneſs; nor did the perſpiration 
entirely free me from the tever. 

8th. Had a clyſter thrown up, and early in the morning took a araught 
from the Armenian, compoled of fine vinegar, ſugar, and a country ſeed in- 
fuſed over night in water. A ſlight hot fit, but of ſhort continuance. 


rather leſs violent than the laſt. 

toth. No fever—tolerably well. 

1:th, Between 8 and g in the morning a cold and hot fit, much more ſe- 
vere than the laſt - great heat, thirſt and oppreſſion —much weakened. I now 
perceived 1 had pot a regular tertian, and determined on the bark, but was 
prevailed on by the Armenian not to uſe it, he promiſing to cure me in 8 
tay or two, lle gave me water-mcion and his infuſion ot vinegar and teeds. 
(2th. No fever find the water-melon to diſagree greatly with my ſtomach. 
12th. Had not as yet indulged much hopes of recovery. I felt ſtill, even 
in thoſe days previous to this laſt relapſe, many alarming ſymptoms of dit- 
eaſe, which made me apprehend ! could not recover; and this laſt attack 
had again reduce me fo low, that it was evident that, unleſs 1 could get re- 
moved from thoſe tcorching climates, a very thort time would put an end to 
my lite. Except in the humanity and goodneſs of Mr. Beaumont, I was 
without a ſingle comfort or conveniency of lite at Buſhire. The heat of the 
weather ſeemed daily to increaſe, and the houſe we were in hardly covercd us 
from the dhect rays of the fun. My fervant was taken ill, and appeared to 
be dying: it was with the greateſt pleaſure, therefore, I receive the accounts 

this day of the Eagle eruiter having arrived laſt night from Bufforah, on her 
way to Pombay. 

At half paſt teven o'clock I had a very ſevere fit; the hot fit was uncom- 
monly violent, and continued about three hours. I was much reduced, and 
r1etoly od at all events to take the bark in powder, and in large doſes, and to 
Aifmils the Armenian. In this I was confirmed by Mr. Puget, who intfornmiee 
me that the few ſurvivors at Buflorah owed their lives entirely to the bark» 
which had at laſt been given in very large doſes, 


14th. I took four doſes, or eight tea-(pocntuls, of powdered bath. It pur- 


geil me, and carried off a great quantity of black putrid bile. This evening I 
was carried in my cot on board the Eagle, retoived at all events, cven it I 
had been certain of dying in the boat, to leave Buthire, where I Had hardly 
elter from the fun, and where the heat was ſo excellive; that Capt, Alderſon 
of 

a C 


in my own caſe. To prevent a relapſe, I took tome decoction ot bark, but 


gih. The draught of yeſterday repeated--at 10 a regular cold and hot fits. 
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of the Fagle and two paſſengers were taken ill from it jaſt night. I got on 
board very late, yet found mylelf retreſhed from the fea air. 

15th. The fever did not return. I continued to take the bark as yeſterday, 
and found myſelt ſurpriſingly ſtrengthened. I perfevered under this courſe - 
till the 3d of Auguſt, when the veilel arrived at Muſcat, and I was aſtoniſh- 
ingly recovered for the thortnets of the time- 

From the 14th of July to the 3d of Anguſt I had taken ſeven ounces 6+ 
hark; and as the fever had returned upon me the laſt day of the ſprings at 
the preceding change of the moon, two days betore this change I increaſed my 
daily doſe, and continued in this manner till the 4th, when the ſprings be- 
ing over, and perceiving no ſymptoms of fever remaining, ! left off the bark 
entirely. I had generally taken fix tea-fpoonfuls every day. 

From the 15th of July till my arrival at Muſcat, a fesport on the coaſt of 
Arabia, my recovery was exceedingly rapid. I hai a keen appetite, a pretty 
good digeſtion, found, refreſhing {leep, and my daily increaſe of ſtrength was 
very perceptible. My diet, till this time, had been generally chicken brotk. 
rice and boiled fowl, light pudding, &. On leaving off the bark I obſerved 
no particular regimen, only abſtaining from ſalted and high-ſeatoned meats, 
and confining myſelf to three or four glaſles of Madeira. I found that an in- 
futon of prunes, with a ſmall quantity of cream of tartar, was of much ſervice 
to me during the courſe of the bark, as it kept me cool, and my body open. 
I was fenfible, at times, during my recovery, of a flight hut troubleſome pain 
under my f:tth rib on the right de, eſpecially when I lay on that fide ; but 
from feeling and prefiing my hand over the region of the liver, and from other 
circumſtances, I hail no reaton to fuſpect that my liver was affected; and, as 
it ſoon left me, the cauſe was probably trifling or accidental. 

On my leaving Muſcat a large boil came upon the hip-bone. the ſize of a 
{mall melon, extending ſome way up the ſide, and down the thigh, with 
hard batis. After arriving at Bombay, which we did in fourteen devs, it 
broke, and in a few days healed up. I ſhall only add, that at Bombay I was 
detained four months before I had an opportunity of proceeding to Europe. 
in that time I had three returns of my ague, but on taking s ſew doſes of 
Hark it left me. Thoſe attacks happened at the change of the moon. From 
Bombay to Europe I had three or four flight fits of the ague; the worſt on 
our maxing the coaſt of South Guinea, ati the ſettlement of Benguela, where 
we found the wretched remains of a Portugueſe garriſon, the ſurvivors of 2 
fatal putrid fever, which, as they told us, raged in thote parts for eighteen 
months before. The laſt attack I had was the day we made the Rock of 
Liſbon, ſince which time 1 have had no returns of the tgue, although, when 
the wind continues long at eaſt, | am ſeuſchle of a tendency to that complaint. 

| hal! now give a brief account of the fate of my ifeilow fulerers at Buf- 
ſforah. This vatortunate party conſiſted of capt. Sheriff. of the Engle cruiſer ; 
Mr. Brown, a Bengal merchiaot, carrying goods from India to Aleppo; Mr. 
Palmer, a gentleman returning with his fortune from Bengal to Europe; 
Mr. Robſon, furgeon to the factory; Mr. Abraham, the vice-conſul; Dr. 
Ros. who had pradiſed many years at Conſtantinople, ſome time in Bengals 
and was then taking the opportunity of accompaasiug me acroſs the deſert ; 
Mr Smith, a merchapt from India; and an Italian Carmelite, the vicar of 

zuſforah, who came from Bombay. It is unneceſTary to fay that the ſera dah 
is a common fyinptom in the Turkith fever, or, in other words, a ſtrong de— 
fire of Jeit-deitruciion. We had a fatal inſtance of it in our party. Mr. 
Brown, the fecond day of His fever, being loft alone» got to his piſtols. and. 
throwing in {our or five balls, diſcharged them into his breaft, and was found 
dead a few minutes atterwards. TI helieve every one of us at times would. 
have done the fame, had we been pofieſſed of the means of accorpiiſhing it. 
Mr. Robſon dicd the third day ot his fever, in great agonies, but perfectly 
ten{ſible. His was a continued high fever, without ary remiſou. Mr. Pals 
mer died the 4th day, under the fame ſymptoms as the preceding. The Car- 
melite, the ſecond morning after he was taken ill, hal opened a vein in his 
arm, and bled to death, moſt probably intentionally. Captain Sheriff was 
ſeized with the fever on bis return from Butlarah to Bufſl.ire. He died the 
1d day, in a manger which is even painfu! to relate. He was a man of 
frgular 
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fingular ſtrength of conſtitution, and ſuffered unuſual agonies before he died. 
His cries were heard all over the factory; he foamed at the mouth, gnathed 
with his teeth, and tore his arms with his teeth. Thoſe who heard him com- 
pared his cries to the bellowing ofa mad bull. He was no ſooner dead but 
his body was covered with purple (pots, and fo oftentive that the people 
could hardly carry it out to be buried. Mr. Sheriff's was what they call the 
worſt kind of plague. 

Mr. ————, formerly mentioned as having eſcaped the plague at Buflorat: 
by thutting himifelf up in a mud houſe, was ſeized on his voyage to Buſlorat: 
with a kind of intanity, imagining that people were confpirtng againſt his 
lite, and that he was capable of overhearing, at a great diſtance, even a whil- 
per ſpoken to his diſadvantage. He, however, elcaped the iwmtection, and re- 
turned to England in health, 


I 


Set of Queries furniſhed by Dociors AlKIN and JuEB, 
and by Mr. How Aa KD put to ſeveral foreign Phyſicians, 


EE hs four; with their Opinions concerning the 
Plague. 


1. FS the infection of the plague frequently received by the French? 
Antwer, by Raymsnd, phy tician at Marſeilles: Sometimes it is.—— 
Demsllin;, lurgeon do: In the lazaretto ſome have touched infected bodies aud 
things with impunity. Attributed to the temperament of the budy. —-Giova- 
zelli, phy ſician to the Leghorn lazarctto: The plague canrot be communicated 
but by very ncar approach, or touch: air cannot be the vehicle. —- Z-ey, phy fi- 
elan to the Malta lazaretto: It may happen that one perſon may inhabit the 
ijame chamber, or even touch an infected perſon, with impunity ; of which 1 
have known inſtances ; but all who approach the atmoſphere of an infe&ed bo- 
dy may receive the infection by reſpiration. Contagion is almoſt always received 
before touching or approaching the infected perton.—- 4-rardi, phy ſician at 
Venice: Contact is one ot the moſt powerful and dangerous means of com- 
municating the infection; but for the developement of its elies a prediſpoſi- 
tion in the receiving body is necetlary.—--Yerdoni, phy ſician at Trieſte : It is 
molt trequently communicated by the touch, It has been given by a flower 
held and jimelt at, firſt by two perſons who remained tree; and then by a 


third, who ſickened and died in 24 hours. —-- Few phy fician at Smyrna: The 


infection is in reality communicated by the touch alone; for all who keep 
from contact of inſedted perſons or things remain free. To the effect ot 
contact, however, a certain dilpotition of the air is nece!llary ; for we otten 1ce 
infected perſons arrive from other countries, yet the diftcale docs not ſpread. 
But what this ditpoſition is can ſcarcely be conceived. Commonly in this 
climate, the diteale appears at the end of ſpring, and continues to the middle 
ot jummer; with this particularity, that, in cloudy weather, and during the 
frecco winds, the attacks ate more frequent. Allo in the lame diathetis of 
the air tome receive the infection, while others expoſed to the ſamc dangers 
eſcape it. From obſervation it appears, that cachedtic perſons, and thoſe of 
conttitutions abounding in acid, do not readily take it. The contagious nit- 
aimata may be dormant in the body for ſome tine without doing the leatt 
harm, 55 let in motion by ſudden fear, or the exceſſive heat of a bath.— 
Fra. Luigi i Pavla, prior of the hoſpital of San Antonio at Smyrna: The 
Plague is communicat ed by contact, according to all the obſervations 1 have 
been able to make for eighteen years. 

2. Does the plague ever 1e ſpomaneoully ? ' 

Raymond 2 Wenden experience lows that it only proceeds from 
(Qntath e-News {ins ; From all ages the Plague has been brought to Mar- 
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ſeilles by merchandiſe or perſons beyond ſea.—--Gievarel/;i : As the diſcaic 
always appears with the fame ſymptoms, it is not probably ſpontaneous, 
but the conlequence of a particular eontagion.—--They Some contagious 
levers come of themſelves; others proceed from the communication of con- 
tagion. The plague is thought to have originated in Egypt, and fpread itfels 
from thence. — -- Morandi : Contagious fevers do not ariſe of themſelves, bu: 
are always the product of a peculiar poiſon. —-- /erdoni :; | know no fever that 
can properly be called contagious, and doubt if even the plague can be con 
ſidered as ſuch. My reaſons are drawn from the very diftcrent manner in 
which the plague appears in different years, and the difterent degree in Which. 
it ſpreads. I therefore conclude that contagious fevers come of themfelves.— 
Few phyſician : According to the moſt ancient authorities, the plague ha 
always been brought to Smyrna by contagion, and was neve: produced here. — 
Fra. Luigi» Ancient and common obfervation in this city prove that the 
plague is derived /, from contagion. 

3 To what diſtance is the air infected? How far does actual contact, 
wearing infected clothes, or touching other things, produce the diſeaſe ? 

Raymond: The infected are ſafely converſed with acroſs a barrier, which 
ſ-parates them only a tew paces. —-- Demel/ins ; The air round the patient 18 
inteciced more or leis according to the degree of poiſon which exhales. Herc 
in the lazaretto they are ſpoken with acroſs two harriers, a few paces from 
each other, without tear of contagion. Hence it would appear that the plague 
is communicated only by the touch, or ſtill more by wearing infec ied clothes, 
-C]: It one tpeaks of an infected perſon ſhut up in an unventilated 
chamber, it may be ſaid that the whole chamber is dangerous; but if one 
tpeaks of a patient expoled to the open air, it has been proved that the in- 
feetion docs not extend beyond five geometrical paces from the body. Be- 
yond this diſtance one is in ſafety. The aQuual touch of an infected perſon 
or thing is proved to be very dang*-rous by fatal experience; but to what de- 
gree, is not aſcertained. —-They : The infection extends only ſome paces ;z and 
the miaſms, at the diſtance ot about ten paces, are fo correacd by the air as 
to loſe all their aCtivity. It may be communicated by touching infeQcd 
things, eſpecially of a porous nature, as c:th, wool, ſkins, &c.—--Pergon!t ; 
From the moment of infection to the time when nature has entirely diſſipated 
the contagious principle, which uſually happens in forty days, there is always 
a capacity of communicating the infection. The degree of infection is in 
proportion to the volume of air ſurrounding the patient ; the air being what 
abſorbs, diſſipates and communicates the contagious principle. Infected 
ſubſtances communicate the diſeaſe for many years, in proportion to the 
ventilation they have undergone, or of which they are ſuſceptible. —-- Ferv phy- 
clan: The degree of infection in the air about the fick depends upon the 
great er or lets mali znity ot the diſcaſe, and other circumitances. The air 

about pour patients is more intectious than about the rich. Thete things be- 
ing eſtabli; ned. lam 01 opinion that, in the greateit contagion, we may fe- 
curely ice a patient at the diſtance of two ells, if the chamber windows be 
not all ſhut — Fra. Luigi: Uhe infeGion is greater or leſs in proportion to 
the virulence oi the contagion ; but 1 have made no obſervation as to the diſ- 
tance. The diſeaſe i communicated by contact of all infected things, and 
by cloſe tiifpiration of the breath of the tick. 

4. V/ha: are the feaſons in which the plague chieBy appears; and what is 
the intervil between the infection and the difcaſe * 

Raymond The plague ſhows itſelf at all feafons. but lets at the two ſol- 
Nics.—- Deme/iins : Great ravages may be made in all jeatons, but principally 
in the greater {t Reals of tunmer. From the infection to the dileafe is two or 
three aoys.---Gicwarcl/i: The plague appears at all times, in the fame man - 
ner as pvilons at all times produce their effects. But obfervations ſhow that 
its raVazes de greater mn hat feafons than in cold; and it ſeems that tummer 
aud the firft month? of autumn are moſt to be dreaded There is no certain— 
ty as to the inteival between the infection and the diſeaſe, as it depends on 
the paiticular contiitntion of the patient.—-They Warm, moiſt toafons con- 
tribute to tlic production of ail infections difeaſes. The interval from the 
1. fed ion to the ſeizure is various, according to the virulence c: the poiſon, 
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and the conſtitution of the patient. Sometimes it acts ſtowly, ſometimes like 
a ſtroke of lightning. —--Yerdoni : The fpring is the principal ſeaſon. Gene- 
rally the diſeaſe ſhows itſelf at the inſtant of touch, like an electrical thock. 
Sometimes a perſon retains the eontagious principle without any ſenſible et- 
tect, and then unknowingly communicates it to a third, in whom, if predit- 
poſed to the diſeate, it becomes active; or, otherwiſe, it may be communica- 
ted to others fucceſſively iu the fame way, till it becomes diſſipatsd and an- 
Aihilated, as happened at Smyrna in 1783. In bodies prediſpoſed it very 
rarely conceals itſelf till the third day. — Jew phy ſician: Anſwered in the firſt. 
—--Fra Luigi: The plague is moſt fatal in Smyrna from April to july; and 
it is conſtantly obſerved that great colds and hears much diminith it, and copi- 
4 ous dews extinguiſh it. The infection ſhows itſelf in 24 hours, more or leſs, 
4 according to the difference of temperament. 
. What are the firſt ſymptoms of plague ? Are they not frequently a ſwel- 
ling i in the glands of the groin and armpit ? 

Raymond: The plague often conceals itſeif under the form of an inflam- 
matory, ardent or malignant fever. Tumours of the glands are often its firſt 
ſymptom. -- Demollins ; The firſt ſymptoms of the plague vary; but the moſt 
common are, buboes in the armpit and groin ; parotids and carbuncles in va- 
rious parts of the body.—--Gicvanelli ; The firſt ſymptoms are, debility, te- 
ver, exceſhve thirſt, followed by great heat; after which carbuncles or buboes 
appear in the armpits, groin and parotids. The groin is fooner attacked than 
the armpit.—--Thry : Sweliings in the armpits and groin are indeed the cha- 
racteriſtics of the plague; yet they are not the ſole nor the firſt ſymptoms, 
and often are not ſeen at all; as when the plague diſguiles itſelf under the 
form of other diſeales.—-- Morandi : Giandular ſwellings are properly the 
iymptom 6: the fecond ſage, and are preceded by thoſe febrile fymproms 
which are immediately the conſequence of receiving the infection; ſuch as 
pain in the head, drowtineſs, great proftration of ſtrength, dryneſs of the tongue, 
vomiting, hiccough, tremor, diarrho&a.—-/erdoni : Its firſt ſymptoms are rela- 
tive to the conſtitution of the year, and of the body ſeized, and the place where 
it was produced, or whence it came. In 1782 all the parts of Natolia were 
infected; and the diteale tranſported to Smyrna, which is the centre, was ex- 
tinguithed without the loſs of a ſingle perſon. Generally the plague of Con- 
$t1ntinople, tranſported to Smyrna, does little harm. That ot Egypt cauſes 
havock, as in every country. That of the Thebais is always cruel, and, car- 
ried to Lower Egypt, is fatal. The inguinal glands are moſt generally at- 
feed. —-"Few phylician : The ſwelling of the glands is feldom the firſt ſymp- 
tem. Patients are every day ſeen who, being ſuppoſed 111 of another difor- 
der, in two, three or more days thow glandular twellings, or catbuncles, by 
which the plague is manifeſted. On the contrary, many, who from the uſual 
zigns are ſuppoſed to have the plague, become well in a day or two, without 
any external ſwelling. The firſt ſymptoms are, herripflation, or actual ſhi- 
vering, nauſea or vomiting, loſs of Rtrength, and fever. Theſe are common to 
many difeales ; but the pathognomic tigns are, a diflerence in the pulfations oz 
the two ſides, with this circumſtance, that from tac diverlity a prognoſtic ari- 
les; it having been obſerved that if the pulſe on the fide of the tumour or 
carbuncle be greater or more frequent, it bodes well whereas, If it be finaller, 
it ſhows greater malignity, and more is to be feared. Further, there is ob- 
ſerved among the firſt ſymptoms a viſibie pulfation in the carotids, greateſt on 
the atlegted fide; and alfo a cryRalline vivacity in the eyes, with a kind of 
contraction or diminution of the eye on the altetted Hde. —-- Fre. Lig: The 
moſt remarkable ſymptoms of the plague ate, iurbidneſs and ſparkling of the 
eyes, the tongue furred with a white nucus, and very red at its tip, freque:t 
biting of the lips, violent pain in the head, and inability to hold it up; a ſente 
ot great cold in the loins, vomiting, debility. Swellings of the glands are not 
among the firſt ſymptoins. 

6. Is it true that there are two diſtin tevers with nearly the ſame ſymp- 

toms, one of which is properly termed the plague, and is communicated from 
a diſtance by the air, and without contact; while the other, which is properly 
termed contagion, is only communicated by the touch, or at leaſt by near 
$pproach toinfeRted perions of things * 
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ATcrandi : It 3s certain, from multiplied obſervations, that there are tres 
forts of peſtilential fevers, fimilar in appearance; one of which proceeds fro: 
the contamination of the air alone, and is communicable to any diſtance ; the 
other is produced alone by contact, or near approach. The former of theſe i. 
properly termed a peitilential fever, the latter a contagious onie.—-» Verdon! 
The diſtinction ot theſe fevers is uſeleſs; fince the fame which is commun 
cated by the touch, is that alſo conveyed by the air to a certain diſtance, etpe- 
eially in a Cloſe place. -- 7ew phyſician : That there are two kinds of plague 
is abſolutely to be devied ; yet fometimes it happens that pertons are attacke-! 
| with the plague without knowing from whence it came. — - Ir. Luigi : hole 
| it for certain that there is oaly one fpecies of plague, though diftering in ma. 

Vgnity. | | 

7. What is the method of treatment in the firſt tage; what in the most 
advanced periods? What is known concerning bark, 11akerovotys opium, Wine, 
pure air, the application of cold water? 

Raymond : The diſeaſe is treated as inflammatory. No fpecitc has beer 
diſcovered for it. De-m!//ns : At the beginning, bleeding, vomiting, pur gu- 
tives, diluents, refrigerants and antifeptics are ufed; afterwards antileptic.. 

; and cordials, relatively to the temperament and iymptoms. —- GCicwanell: : Thi 
piague caufing always a dilpotition to inflammation and putrefackion, it is a! 
ways proper to bleed proportionally to the Rrength, and to uſe a cooling 16 
gimen, with the vegetable acids. The repeated ute ol emetics is alſo proper, 
both to clean the tirlt paſtages, and to difſpole the virus to paſs off by the kit. 
in the progreſs it is necellaty to tavcur the evacuation of the virus by that 
TAiue which nature ſeems to point at. Thus either antiphlogiſtic purgative:. 
are given, if nature points that way, or ſuppurative platters are to be applied 
% any tumours which may appcar. Epitpaſtics to the extremities are prope 
here nature wants rouling. The vitrtolic acid in large doſes has been found 
very ferviceab!e in the plague at Molcow, attended with carbuncles. When 
the indammation is over, end marks of ſuppuration appear, the bark, witr: 
wine and other cord14}s, is proper. the ſurgeon's afllftance is proper in the 
zrcatment ot hoits ant anthraces, which laſt are ſeldom cured without the ac- 
taal cautery —- 2c In the beginning of peſtilential fevers bleeding is ſome- 
eimes proper, and vomits almoſt always. In their progrets frequent ſubacid 
and cola drinks, the bark given liberally, and vitriolic acid, have been found 
powertul remedies when there was a diftojution of the blood ;—-- Morandi: II. 
he tirſt perlod, evacuations, according to the particula- ciicummances of the 
tales are proper: in the fzcond, bark mixed with wine, and opium as a tem- 
porary ſedative. Pure air is very neceilary ; and fire as a corrective, with the 
burning vt a:tifeptic and aromatic tubltances.—-#er2r:/ As ſoon as a Chriſ- 
tian nud he has got the plague, he eats caviare, garlic asd pork; drinks 
brandy, vinegar aud the likes to raite the buboes. Upon theie he applies 
zrealy wool, caviare, honey of rotes, dried figs, & g. to hing them to ſuppure- 
tron. The Turks an Arabs dink bezoar in powder win milk, and othes 
tudoriiics in order to expel ihe virus. They vomit, and pcflibly a fecond 
tine. At Cairo they take opium, and cover themfelves with mattreſſes in 
order tocxcite feat; and, thoush parched with heat and tiarit; they drink. 
nothing. They open the immature Euyoes With a red hot non. At Con- 
#aniinople and Smyrna they eat nothing, and drink much water and lemonade. 
Ihe lews darinka decoQion of citron feeds, lemon or Seville vrange peel, and 
their own urine. They abſtain {crupuiouily from animal tood. In 1700 2 
phyſician in Smyrna sound bleeding very uletul. Another, i another year, 
zured the plague by bleeding, and an antiphlogiſtic regtinen. My brother 1: 
Cairo treated it like a biliary fever, with vomltis, {aponaceou attenuants, 
and antiphlogiſticz; and ſncce!stully. Some ſailors at Conſtautinople in the 
frenzy of the plague have thrown themfelves into the fea; aud it is ſaid 
that va being taken out of it they have recovered. ly opinion upon the 
whole is, that the treatment ought to be relative to the gonſtitution of the year, 
| and of the patient, by which tne nature of the diſeaſe ittelf is greaty altered. 
Fexw phy fician: Bleeding in many caſes may be ferviccab:c, as I have knov/1: 
patients, who were bled by miſtake, recover; and others recovered from « 
Dot Je!perate condition by a fpontanzous hemorrhage. On the other hand- 
perlgH 4 
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perſon's have been apparently injured by both theſe arrcumAances, The 
ditterence of effect ſeems to depend on the flate of the blood, whether it be 
Aitpoſed to coagulation or diſlolution. In the former, bleeding is ufeful, in 
the latter, hurtful. Vomits, according to my experience, have not ſucceeded ; 
yet 1 ſhould not heſitate to try ipecacuanha in ſubſtance, exhibiting half # 
{cruple at two or three times, in the expectation that in this manner it would 
not run down. Bark may be uſeful in diſſolutions of the blood; and alfo 
tmail doſes of opium, an. other medicines prudentiy adminiſtered. In ex- 
ceſſive watchfulneſs | have known relief procured by anointing the temples 
"with ung. populeon. In a caſe of hiccough the liquor anod. miner. Hoſt- 
manni {ucceeded with one. The Turks, in the violence of the fever, take 
tandfuls of ſnow, and apply it all over their bodies, and alſo eat it; and 
foinetimes threw cold water on their feet. But whether this is of ſervice or 
not cannot be determined; as theſe people in other refpetts pay no regard uo 
rules of diet. —-{'ra. Luigi: They who pravtife empirically ia the plague uſe 
noue of the recited methods, but only Rrong fudorifics, and ventilation of the 
air; and complete the cure by proper treatment of the ſores by fup::aration. 


3. When the plague prevails, do the phylicians preſcribe to thoſe who have 


{Ie diforder 2 more generous, or a more abſtemious diet? and do they preſcribe 
any thing to the unintected ? 

Jew phyſician: In times of the plague, many are accuſtomed to eat n9 
eth; others, no fiſh ; but I know not whetuer by the advice of phyſicians. 
For myſelf, I have been in many plague years, but have made no alteration in 
the management of myſelf. —- Fre. Luigi : In Smyrna the plague is generally 
treated with a rigorous diet. They only ute rice and vermicelli boiled in water; 
and ſometimes, when the patient is too coſtive, juices and herbs boiled without 
Teaſoning. From time to time they give ſome acid preferves, and raifins, and, 
in great heats, ſome ſlender lemonade ; and a diſh of good collkee with a biſcuit 
every day. Fer drink they only uſe toaſt and water; and they follow this ab- 
Kemious regimen till the fortieth day of the difeaſe is completed, after which 
they take chicken broth. lamb, and other food of eaſy digeſtion. 

9. Are convaleſcents ſubjett to repeated attacks from the fame inſection? 

Raymond Not unleſs they touch ſomething infected. -—- Dero//ins ; Cone 
valeſcents are ſent to fumigated chambers, and there is no inſtance of relapſe. —- 
Cirvanelli: No inſtance of relapſe, after being well recovered from the 
firſt attack, have come to my knowledge; but they are liable to fall into other 
aiforders, ſuch as conſunption, kemoptot &c.—--They : Convaleſcents are 
without doubt liable to a rclapſe, and authors are full of inſtances of it. In 
the plag ie of Meſſioa M. Cotogno fays that a man had ſucceſſively fourteen 
Buboes. end was cvred at Jlaſt.-— Morandi All convaleſcents may relapſe. —- 
Verdon] They have it not twice in the ſame year. —- 7ew phyſician : Con- 
valefcents are oſten attacked anew, and die; but this does not utually happen 
from a frein infection taken clfewere, but from tome re:mains of their own 
contagion, excited by intemperance in food, or the venereal act. ra. Lug! : 
From irregularities in eating and drinking, bodily fatigues, atections of the 
mind, eſpecially anger, tlie) are liable to repeated and very dangerous fe— 
lapſes. 

10. What is the proportion of deaths, and the uſual Iengt': of the diſeaſe ? 

Raymond The mortality is ditlerent in different feaivns and years.—- 
Demsllin:: In the plague of Marſeilles in 1720, half the inhabitants periſhed. 
The utual length of the difeaſe is that of other acute j{v1ders 3 but longer 
when the tumours come to ſuppurate.—--Giovarcli: The proportion of 
deaths is variable and uncertain. As to duration, when the diſeste is very 
acute and fatal, the patient generally dies within five d>vs trom the firſt in- 
vaſion of tlie fever, or firſt marks of the plague. When bi recovers, no cer- 
tain termination can be aſſigned. If the time of healing al the fores be 
reckoned, it may be to three, four or tive months, or more. —-- They > The 
mortality ts very various. Of ten whom I treated in the lazaretto, three 
died. I have obſerved that the fever generally runs on to twenty or twenty- 
one days. —-Merandi- The bills of mortality in places viſited by the plague 
tifually amount to thirty per cent, ſometimes to fifty. {He fees fo mean of 
che whole number of inhahiants.)—--Perdori : The proportion of deaths 
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varies infinitely. It has been obſerved that the Jewsin Conſtantinople ans 
Smyrna loſe only one third; which is attributed to the care they take of 
their ſick. At Cairo, on the other hand, they are the firſt attacked, and loſe 
more than three fourths. The Turks lofe two thirds ; other nations a little 
more or leſs. Europeans in Cairo loſe five fixths. Sometimes it kills im- 
mediately ; ſometimes in twenty-four hours; commonly in three days. When 
the patient gets over the ninth day there are great hopes of recovery, as the 
buboes are then fuppurated. They may, however, die within the fortieth 
day, cſpecially if they commit any irregularity, the principal of which is eat- 
ing fleſh, which inſtantly caufes a return of fever, and death. It never paſles 
beyond the fortieth day.—- Few phyſician : The mortality is various, as aifo 
the duration: ſome in two, three or four days; ſome hold out fix, eight, or 
more. —-#ra. Luigi : Generally more die than ſurvive ; but in our hofpital of 
San Antonio of Smyrna, from the care taken of the ſick, the number reco— 
vering Fas, for eighteen years paſt, exceeded that of the dead. 

11. What are the means io prevent the plague, to ſtop its contagion, and 
to purify infected places? 

Raymond: There is no other method cf preſerving one's ſelf from the 
plague, than avoiding the contact of infected things. Goods are purified by 
expcting them to the open ir {or forty days; and furniture by a ſtrong fu- 
migation with aromatics and ſulphur. — Dems{lins + Here, in the lazaretto, in- 
tected goods and furniture are expoled to a current of air for forty days. The 
air of infected places is purified by burning all forts of aromatics. — Giovanelit - 
The method ot prevention is, to avoid all communication with infected 
perſons or goods. The means of ſtopping the contagion form a body of 
police, too extenfive ta be here mentioned. —- They : The means of prevention, 
hefides avoiding infected things and perſons, are ſobriety in living, the uſe of 
vinegar internally and externally, and an iſſue. Infeaed places are purified 
by fumigaticn and ventilation, by ſcraping the lime from the walls, (Which 
is then thrown into the ſea) and whitewathing them anew with lime and fea- 
water, by washing the floors, windows, doors, &c. firſt with fea- water, and 
then with vinegar, taking great care to leave nothing that is infected. The 
hodies of the dead are buried in a place ſet apart for that purpoſe; and their 
beds and bedding are burned. As to other things not uſed during the ill- 
nao, the linen is waſhed with ſoap and ley ; the woollen clothes are put into 
ſea-water for two days, avd then ventilated for twenty days. Thote which 
would be ſpoiled by water are hung on a line in the air for 40 days, and fumi-, 
gated from time to time according to their quality. —-Mzrand! : A tire is to 
be kept conſtantly in the fick chamber in all teaſons. All fæœces, &c. are to 
be immediately removed. Clean theets and ſhirts day. The healthy muſt 
avoid commerce with the infected; muſt purge gently now and ther, ſmoke 
tobacco, drink pure wine neficated with wormwoo:!, gentian, zedoary, &c- 
and avoid fear and other Haſſions, and exceſs of all kinds.—-- Je pbyficien : 
No means ef prevention are ufed in the Turkiſh dominions.—--Fre. Luigi 
Fire, water and air are uſed tor ſtopping the contagion, and purifying places. — 
Cerdan: The beſt prefervatives are ſuppoled to be ſprinkling the room with 
vinegar and pertumes, ventilation and tumigation. The Greeks in Smyrna dut— 
ing lent, when they eat only vegetables, are ſeldom attacked, While among 
thoſe who cat teſhe the contagion makes great havock. Hence the bet means 
of prevention ate to eat moderately, and not at all of animal food ; to Mink 
water and vinegar ; to fſprinkie the chamber with the latter; and uſe frequent 
ventilation; to change the clothes, eſpecially the linen, d-ily ; hanging in the 
air ſuch as has been uſed, for 1s or 20 days. For ſupprefling the infection 
every thing is to be wathed that can undergo the operation, and the wolls of 
the chamber to he wiiiened with lime, but atter the 24th of June no turthe® 
re is taken. a 
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For «deſtroying three or four thouſand,' read i deſtroying ſize 
teen hundied out of three or four thouſand.” 
from bottom, for Zabira,“ read *«* Zebie.? 


O. for « obſcured,” read + obſcure.” 


—_ 
M mu. 6 & © a 


. lur *lafety to, 


for acid other, read acid in the other.? 


5. from bottom, after the inhabitants,“ add, « Farther eaſt it does 


not go.“ 


froin bottom, for flattering,' read *« fluttering.” 


from bottom (in a few copies) for « guut, fever, read“ gaol-tever. 
* read *« ſafety ot.“ 
trom bottom, for fluid, read fluids.“ 


from bottom, for « Black athzes,*' read Black Hole ? 


. tor « Hanzforth,” read Hansfor4;' alſo in pages 489 & 510. 


for + paicity,' read * paucity. 
bottonn for vol, x, read + yol. iii.“ 


